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Of the Inconſtancy of our Actions. 


HEY who apply themſelves to the critical in- 
ſpection of human actions, are in nothing ſo 

much perplexed as how to reconcile them, and 

ſet them off with equal luſtre; for in general theſe fo 
ſtrangely contradict one another, that it ſeems impoſ- 
fible they ſhould proceed from one and the ſame per- 
fon. We find the younger Marius one while a fon of 
Mars, and another the ſon of Venus. Pope Boniface 
VIII. is ſaid to have entered on the papacy like a fox, to 
have behaved in it like a lion, and to have died like a 
dog. And who could believe it to be the ſame Nero, 
that perfect image of cruelty, who, when the ſentence 
paſſed upon a criminal was brought to him in form to 
ſign it, cried out, «© Would to God I had never been 
© taught to write!“ So much it went to his heart to 
 $ondemn a man to death. All hiſtory is ſo full of the 
like inſtances, nay, every man is able to furniſh him- 
ſelf with ſo many out of his own practice, that I ſome- 
times wonder to ſee men of underſtanding give them- 
ſelves the trouble of reconciling fuch inconſiſtencies, 
* Vellem neſcire literas. Senec. de Clementia, lib, ii. cap. . 


Vor, II. B cConſider- 
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confidering that irreſolution ſeems to me to be the moft 
common and manifeſt vice of our nature; witneſs the 
famous verſe of Publius the mimic, 


Malum confilium eft quod mutari non poteſt *. 
Bad is the counſel which cannot be changed. 


There is ſome probability of torming a judgment of a 
The difficulty of man from his moſt common courſe of life, 
determining the but conſidering the natural/inftability of 
character: of our manners and opinions, I have often 
men in general. | ” 

thought even our beſt authors wrong in 
endeavouring, with ſo much obftinacy, to make us all 
of a picce, or confiſtent, - They pitch upon the general 
air of a man, and, according to that appearance, endea- 
vour to range and interpret all his actions, and, if they 
cannot twiſt them to a tolerable uniformity, they impute 
them to diſſimulation. Auguſtus has eſcaped their me- 
mory; for in this man there was ſo manifeſt, ſudden, and 
continual a variety of actions throughout his life, that 
he is flipped away intire and uncenſured by the boldeſt 
critics. There is nothing I am ſo hardly 1 to be- 
lieve as a man's conſtancy, and believe nothing more 
Fee than his inconſtancy, He that would judge of 

2 man particularly, diſtinctly, and take bim to pieces, 
would oftener be ſure of ſpeaking truth. Tis a hard 
matter, out of all antiquity, to pick a dozen men who. 


have paſſed their lives in one certain conſtant courſe, 


which is the principal aim of wi'dom. For, to com- 
prize all in one word, ſays an ancient author, and to col- 


lect all the rules e life into one, is to © will the 


4 ſame thing always, and always not to Will it 1. I 


« nced not add this ſmall exception, prov ided that what 
c thou willeſt be right; for, it it be not right, the 


* {ame thing cannot always pleaſe any one.“ I have, 


indeed, formerly learned, that vice is. nothi;. Ft. but the 


want of rule and meaſyr e, and by conſequence it is impot- 


ſible to fix conſtancy to ir; Tis reported to be a ſaying 


of Demoſthenes, that the beginning of all virtue is con- 


ſultation and deliberation, and the end and perfection 
* Ex Publii Mimis, apud A. Gell. lib. xvii. c. 14. 1 Senec, Ep. 20. 
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Of the Inconſtancy of our Aftians. 


of it, conſtancy. If we would ſet out upon /a certain, 
courſe, after mature deliberation, we ſhou take the 
beſt way, but no · body has thought on it: 


Quad petiit, ſpernit ; repetit quid nuper omits > if 
 LEftuat, et vite diſconvenit ordine lolo rx. | 


"He now deſpiſes what ke late did crave, 
And what he laſt neglected, now would have : : 

He fluctuates, and flies from that to this, | 
And his whole life a contradiction 18. 1 


Our ordinary practice i is to follow the inclinations of 
our appetites, be it to the right or to the Tue ogg 
left, upwards or downwards, according as cy of our con- 
we are impelled by occaſions. We never pu% on what | 
conſider of what we would have, till the | 
inſtant we would have i it, and are as changeable as that 
animal which receives its colour from what place ſoever 
it is laid upon, What we juſt now propoſed to ourſelves, 


A we immediately alter, and preſently recur to it ; which 


is nothing but wavering and inconſtancy : 
Ducimur ut nervis alienis mobile lignum . 
Like tops, with leather-thongs, we're whipp'd about. 
We do not go of ourſelves, but are driven juſt like 
things that float on the water, ſometimes ſlowly, at other 
times ſwiftly, according to the rapidity or gentleneſs: of 
the ſtream : 
—— nonnhe videmus 


Quid ſibi quiſque velit niſcire, et quærere ſemper, 
Commutare locum, quaſi onus depeſcere pelſit:? 


Day after day we ſee men toil to find 

Some ſecret ſolace to an anxious mind, 

Shifting from place to place, if here or there 

They might ſet down the burthen of their care. 
Every day a new whim ſtarts, and our humouzs change 
with the times: | 

Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipſe 
Jupiter arflifero luſtravit lumine terras ||. 


„ Horat. Ep. I. lib. i. ver. 98, gg. + Horat, lib. ii. Sat. 7. ver. $2, 
- Lucr, lib. iii. ver. 2070, &c. Cicer. Fragm. Poemat. lib. x. 
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: As are the days and weather, fair or foul, 

Juſt ſuch the mations of th' inconſtant ſoul : 
We fluctuate between various opinions , we will no- 
thing freely, nothing abſolutely, nothing conſtantly. 
In a perſon who had preſcribed and eſtabliſhed deter- 
minate rules for his ow conduct, we ſhould ſee an. 


equality of behaviour, a ſettled order, and a never- 


failing connexion of things, one with another, ſhine in- 
every part of his life. (Empedocles obſerved this in- 
conſiſtency in the Agrigentines : , that they abandoned: 
themſelves to voluptuouſneſs, as if every day was to be 
their laſt, and built as if they were never to die.) The 
diſcuſſion of this point would be very eaſy, as it is viſible 
in the younger Cato; he that has touched one key, 
touches all: 'tis a harmony of very according ſounds, 
wherein there is not one jarring ſtring ;. but with. us tis 
quite the reverſe ; every particular action muſt-have a 
particular judgment, wherein the ſureſt way to ſteer, . in: 
my opinion, would be to take our: meafures from the 
neareſt allied circumſtances, without engaging in a 
longer diſquiſition, and without drawing any other con- 
ſequence from it. | 

During the civil diſorders of our poor kingdom, I was: 


A young wo- | | 
os a dubi- Where I then was, threw herſelf out of a. 


ous Character, window, to avoid being raviſhed by a 
out ofa window common ſoldier that was quartered, in 
for fear of being the houſe. She was not killed by the 
2 fall, and therefore, in order to purſue her 
deſign, ſne attempted to cut her throat, but was hinder- 
ed in it; nevertheleſs ſhe was ſo dangerouſly wounded, 
that ſhe confeſſed the ſoldier had not as yet importuned 
her, otherwiſe than by courtſhip, ſollicitations, and 
preſents, but ſhe was afraid, that at laſt he would have 
proceeded to violence; and this ſhe delivered with ſuch 
an accent and aſpect, as, together with her effufion of 


„ Senec. Epiſt. 532. + Diog. Lacrt. on the Life of Empedoeles, lib. 
viii. ſect, 63. Allan aſcribes this paſſage to Plato, Var, Hiſt. lib. x11. 
a 
EY £8 blood, 


2 F 


told; that a maid, hard by the place 
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Vi eb, qud vis, gui zonam perdidit, inguit . 
Seek ſome poor wretch that bends the ſuppliant knee, 


'Of the Tnconftancy of our Actiom. | 8 


blood, gave ſuch a teſtimony of her virtue, that ſhe 


appeared perfectly like another Lucretia: and yet I 


have been very well aſſured, that, both before and ſince, 


ſhe proved not ſo hard-hearted. Therefore, as the ſtory 
ſays, though you are ever ſo handſome, and ever fo 
much of the gentleman, becauſe you have miſcartied in 
your point, do not immediately conclude your miſtreſs 


to be inviolably chaſte, fince you are not ſure, but ſhe 


may have. a ſecret kindneſs for the.man that looks after 
your mules. 3 3 

Antigonus, having taken a fancy to one of his ſoldiers 
for his gallant bravery, ordered his phyſi- A ſoldier vbo 
<ians to attend him for an in ward ailment loſt all his valour 


on his being cur- 


that had long tormented him; and per- ed of a dittem- . 
ceiving, after he was cured, that he went per. 
much more coldly to work than before, he aſked him, 
Who or what had ſo altered him? „ Yourſelf, Sir, ſaid 
ce he, in having eaſed me of the pains, which made me 
s ſo weary of my life, that I did not value it &.“ 

A ſoldier of Lucullus, having been robbed by the ene- 
my, revenged himſelf on them by a gal- . | 
lant in and, when he had made him- callus infoired. 


ſelf amends, Lucullus, havivg conceived with courage by 


a good opinion of him, would fain have 8 


employed him in ſome deſperate enterprize, and, for 
that purpoſe, made uſe of all the moſt plauſible argu- 
ments he could think of, 


Verbis que timido quoque pofſent addere mentem . 
Words which would animate the rankeſt coward. 


Pray, {aid he, employ ſome miſerable plundered ſoldier, 
in that undertaking : | 


uanttmvuis ruſticus, ibit, 


Your counſel ne'er ſhall be purſu'd by me: 


Plutarch, in the Life of Pelopidas, ch. 1. + Hor. lib. ii. Epiſt. 2. 


ver. 36. 1 Id. ibid. ver. 40. 
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and abſolutely refuſed to 80. When we read, that Ma- 
homet having ſeverely. repiimanded Chaſan, the com- 
mander of his Janizaries, for cowardice, when he ſaw the 


Hungarians break into his troops ; and that Chaſan, 


pithout any other anfwer, ruſhed furiovſly „by himſelf, 


Er ͤ © a 


that advanced, where he was immediately cut to pieces 


this, perhaps, was not ſo much to vindicate himſelf from 
the reproach, as the effect of a ſecond thought; nor ſo 
much natural courage as a ſudden ſally of anger. 
He that you ſaw ſo adventurous y reſterday, do not think 
it ſtrange, if you find him, next day, as great a poltroon': 3 
anger, neceſſity, or company, ar Wine, or the ſound of 
a trumpet had rouſed his ſpirits. This Cs not courage 
formed by reaſon, but eſtabliſhed? by ſome or other of 
thoſe circumſtances ; and therefore.no wonder, if, by 
other contrary circumſtances, ir become quite another 
thing. Theſe variations and contradictions, ſo manifeſt 
in us, have induced ſome perſons ta think, that we have 
two ſouls, others, two dittinct powers, that always ac- 
company and animate us, each after its own manner, 
the one to do good, the other to do evil; it being hard- 


ly poſſible, that two qualities, ſo contrary to each other, 


could aſſociate in one ſubject. 
The wind of every accident not only puffs me alony 


The mind of 
man is incon- Moreover, I diſturb and trouble myſelf 


ttant and by the unſettledneſs of my poſture; and 


ae. whoever nicely conſiders it, will hardly 


find himſelf twice in the very ſame ſtate. I give my 
mind ſometimes one hue, ſometimes another, accordin 
ta the fide I lic on, If I ſpeak variouſly of myſelf, 
it is becauſe I confider myſelf in different lights, as 
having all contrarieties within me, in their turn and 
meaſure; baſhfu], infolent, chaſte, hcentious, talka- 
tive, taciturn, laborious, delicate, ingenious, ſtupid, 
moroſe, complaiſant, a lyar, a true ſpeaker, learned, 
ignorant, covetous, liberal, and prodigal : all theſe I 
Yerceive within me, more or leſs, according as I turn 


myſelf; and whoever ſtudies himſelf attentively, finds 
| this 


with it, which way ſaever it blows ; but, 
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Of phe Inconſtancy pf our Actions. 7 
Ulis unſteadineſs and diſcordance in himſelf, even by his 
own judgment. I have nothing to ſay of myſelf en- 
tirely, fimply, and folidly.; or, in one word, without 
mixture and confuſion. Diſtinguo is the moſt univerſal 
member of my logic. 
Though I always intend to ſpeak well of that which 
is good, and rather to put the beſt con- cod -aliivh* 
ſtruction upon ſuch things as may fall 40 be judged of 
out; yet ſuch is the ſtrangeneſs of our Py the wtenuon 
condition, that we are often prompted, E 
even by vice itſelf, to do well, if well, doing were not 
judged by the intention only. A man therefore ought 
not to be deemed valiant from one gallant action ſingly, 
for the truly brave man would be jo always, and upon 
all occaſions. If it were a habit of valour, and not a 
flaſh or ſally, it would render a man equally reſolute in 
every accident; the fame alone, and in company; the 
ſame in the lilts as in the field of battle: for let them 
ſay what they will, the valour in the tilt-yard and in the 
field, is one and the ſame. The man of true valour 
would bear a fit of ſickneſs, in his bed, with the ſame 
courage as a wound in battle, and no more fear death 
in his own houſe than in an attack, or ſtorming of a 
caſtle. The man who enters the breach with a gallant 
reſolution, would not vex himſelf, at another time, like 
a woman, for the loſs of a law-{uit, or the death of a 
child, When a man bears poverty with courage, though 
he is infamous for cowardice ; when he ſtands intrepid 
againſt the ſword t the enemy, while he trembles at the 
fight of a barber's razor; the action is commendable, 
not the man. There are many Grecians, ſays Ci- 
5 ccro, that cannot face an enemy, who bear ſickneſs 
65 with fortitude &: the Cimbrians aud Celtiberians are 
„noted tor quite the contrary. Nikhil enim potiſt eſt 
O equabile qunrd non a certa ratione preficiſcatur ; 1. e. 
Nothing can be uniform which docs not proceed from 


* ſolid reaſon. 0 


Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 27. 
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There is no valour more extraordinary, in its kind, 
The vatour of than that of Alexander; but it is only in 
Alexander, , tho“ wits kind, not perfect enough i in every par- 
n pp te ot ticular, nor univerſal, incomparable ag 

nd, yet not. 

perfect and uni- it is, it has, nevertheleſs, ſome blemiſhes, 
verlal. On this account it happened that he was 
ſo often in a deſperate rage, upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions 
of conſpiracies by his own ſoldiers, againſt his life ; and 
that he behaved, in the detection of them, with ſo 
much vehemence and indiſcreet injuſtice, and with a 
timidity that ſubverted his natural reaſon. The ſuper- 
ſtition alſo, with which he was fo much tainted, ſavours 
a little of pufillanimity ; and his exceſſive penitence, for 
the murder of Clytus, is likewiſe a teſtimony that his 
courage was not always the ſame, All we perform is 
no other than patch-work, ard we aim at acquiring ho- 
nour by falſe tokens. 

Virtue does not Wache to be courted but for its own 
Virtue only to ſake, and, if it ſometimes lends its maſk 
be courte for for another occaſion, it preſently plucks 
its own ſake. it again from the borrower's face. It is 
a ſtrong and lively dye, with which when the ſoul is 
once tinctured, it never goes off but with the Piece. 
Therefore, in order to make a judgment of a man, we 
muſt trace his life critically for a long while paſt. If 
conſtancy has not therein kept its ground on its own ba- 
fis, Cui vivendi via conſiderata atque proviſa eſt &, ſo that he 
be reſolutely determined to à certain courſe of life; if 
the variety of occurrences makes him alter his pace, 
(his path I mean, for the pace may be either faſter or 
ſhower) let him go; ſuch a one, according to the motto 
of our Talbot, < is driven with the wind.” 

It is no wonder, ſays one of the ancients, that chance 
has ſo great a power over us, fince it 1s by chance that 
we live, It is not poſſible for any one, who has not di- 
rected his life, in the general, to ſome certain aim, regu- 
larly to diſpoſe of its particular actions. It is impoſhble 


for any one to fit the parts together, who has not the 


Cicero Paradoxon. v. cap. v. 
+ Senec. Epiſt, 71, from whence this whole paragraph is taken. 
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form of the whole already in his head. To what pur- 


ſe does the man provide colours, who knows not 
what he is to paint? No one lays down a certain plan for 
his life ; and we deliberate only by a little and a little at 


a time. The archer ought, in the firſt place, to know 
at what he is to take aim, and then to accommodate his 


hand, bow-ftring, his arrow, and the motions to it. Our 
counſels err, becauſe they have no end nor direction. 
No wind ſerves him who is bound to no certain port, 

I cannot acquieſce in the judgment paſſed in favour of 
Sophocles, by the perſon, who, becauſe be 1.1 the 
had ſeen one of his tragedies, argued from judgment in 


thence, that he was capable of the ma- favour of So. 
phocles, and 


nagement of domeſtic affairs, againſt the certain Mile- 


accuſation of his ſon. Neither do I think fians, was well 

the conjecture of the Parians *, who W nl 

were ſent to regulate the Mileſians, could warrant the 
conſequence which they inferred from it. Upon their 
viſit to the iſland they took notice of the lands that 
were beſt cultivated, and the country farms that were 
beſt managed: and having regiſtered the names of 
their occupiers, as ſoon as they had aſſembled the citi- 
zens together, they nominated theſe - farmers for their 
governors and magiſtrates, imagining, that they who 
were ſo careful in the management of their private af- 
fairs, would be ſo of the public f. We are all ſuch a 
rude medley of compounds, and thoſe cf ſo various a 
contexture, that every piece plays every moment its own. 
game; and we are as different from our own ſelves as 
we are from each other : Magnam rem puta, unum homi- 
nem agere; i. e. it is no little matter to act the part of 
one man only well. Since ambition can teach men 
valcur, temperance, and liberality, nay, and juſtice 
too: ſince avarice can inſpire the courage of a *prentice- 
boy, the fondling of his mother, with the aſſurance to 


expoſe himſelf, ſo far from home, to the mercy of the 


waves, and the wrath of Neptune, in a frail boat, and 
that it alſo teaches diſcretion and prudence ; and ſince 
Venus even inſpires boys, under the diſcipline of the 
v Cic, de Senect. cap-7, f Herod. lib. v. p.339 1 Sencc. Ep. en 
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rod, with reſolution and audaciouſneſs, and makes vira- 
goes of virgins while in their mother's lass. 
© Hac duce cuſtodes furtim tranſgreſſa jacentes, 

Ad juvenem tenebris ſola puella vent * : 

With Venus aid, while fleep the guard difarms, 
She ſtole by night to her young lover's arms, 
It is-not in the ſphere of the matureſt underſtanding to 
judge of us ſimply by our external actions; it muſt 
fathom the very ſoul, and find out the ſprings that give 


it motion; but, as this is a dangerous and ſublime under- 
taking, I wiſh that fewer perſons would attempt it. 


— — 
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4 CH . 5 
Of Drunkennes. 


TF\Hrovghout the whole world there is nothing 
-$ but variety and di{parity : vices are all alike, as 
There are fome FREY are vices, and the Stoics, perhaps, 
vices more enor- -Are of the ſame opinion; but though 
wous than o- they are equally vices, yet they are not 
thers. . Ms. ; 

| ſuch in an equal degree; and that he who 


has gone a hundred yards beyond the limits, 
Duos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum , 


is not in a worſe ſtate, or more out of the way, than he 
who has gone but ten yards from the ſaid limits, is a 
thing not to be believed, nor that ſacrilege is not a worſe 
crime than ſtealing a cabbage out of a garden. 

Nec vincet ratio tantundem ut peccet, idimque, 

Ut teneros caules alieni fregerit horti, 

Et qui nocturnus divitm ſacra legerit J. 


Both acts are theft, yet ſure the guilt is more 
To rob the church's than the garden's ſtore. 


* Tibul. lib. ii. Eleg. 1. ver. 75, 76. + Horat, lib. i. Sat. 1. ver. 207, 
1 Horat, lib. i. Sat. 3. ver. 114, &c. | hdres 
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| / Drunkenneſs. © 1m 
* In this there is as wide a difference'as in any other thing. 
Z 'oconfound the degtee and meaſure of fins ET 
is dangerous; Wu en, traitors, and ty - founding of 

rants are too great gainers by it. "Tis not dns is * = 

gs =o} | X gerous thing. 
right, that they ſhoul quiet their conſciences, * 
becauſe ſuch a perſon is idle, another laſcivious, or not ſo 
aſſiduous in his devotions: every one aggravates the guilt 
of his companion, and extenuates his on. Our inflruc- 
tors themſelves, in my opinton. often confound the.de- 
grees of it, As Socrates ſaid, that the principal office of 
wiſdom was to diſtinguiſh good from evil; ſo we, of 
whom the beſt of us are always vicious, ought to ſay the 
ſame of the knowledge of diſtinguiſhing vices, without 
which, and that very perfect too, the virtuous and the 
wicked remain confounded and unknown. 
. Nov, among the reſt, drunkenneſs ſeems to me a ſtu- 
pid, brutal vice. The underſtanding has a Prunkenneſs 
greater ſhare in other vices, and there are ſome a ſtupid, bru- 
which, if a man may ſay it, have ſomething *® vice. 
generous in them. There are ſome in which there is a 
mixture of knowledge, diligence, valour, prudence, 
dexterity, and cunning; whereas this is altogether cor- 
poreal and terreſtrial: and the moſt ſtupid of all * na- 
tions exiſting at this day is the only one that keeps it in 
countenance, Other vices, indeed, diſturb the under- 
ſtanding, but this totally overthrows it, and locks up 
all the ſenſes; 
4 EY Cum vin vis penetravit, 
7 Conſequitur gravitas meinbrorum, præped iuntur 
Crura vacillanti, tardeſcit lingua, madet mens. 
1 | Nant oculi, clamor, ſingultus, jurgia gliſcunt h. 

YZ When fumes of wine have fill'd the ſwelling veins, 

; Unuſual weight throughout the body reigns; 
$ The legs, ſo nimble in the race before, 
4 Can now exert their wonted pow'r no more; 

$ Falters the tongue, tears guſh into the eycs, 

4 And hiccoughs, noiſe, and jarring tumults riſe. 
4 * The particular nation, here pointed at by Montaigne, might eafily 
4 toſs back the ball, ö 
3A ] Lycret. lib. iii, ver. 475, &c. | 4 
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The worſt eſtate of man is that in which he loſes the 
knowledge and government of himſelf : and it is ſaid, 
amongſt other things upon the ſubject, that as muſt or 
wort, fermenting in a veſſel, drives up every thing that 
is at the bottom to the top, ſo wine makes tho 


another: 
Tu ſapicuiiim 
* Cnras, et arcanum jocoſe, 


Confilium retegis Lyao*. 


The fecret cares and counſels of the wiſe 
Are known, when you to Bacchus facrifice. 


Joſephus tells us, that he wormed out a ſecret from an 
ambaſſador whom his enemies had ſent to him, by mek- 
ing him drunk. Nevertheleſs, Auguſtus having im- 
parted his moſt ſecret affairs in confidence to Lucius 
Paſo, who conquered Thrace, was never miſtaken in 
him, no more than Tiberius was in Coffus, to whom 
he intruſted all his defigns, though we know they were 
fo much 


be carried drunk out of the ſenate}. 
Heſterno inflatum venas de more Lyeo F. 


Their veins, according to cuſtom, being filled by 


yeſterday's debauch. 


The defign to aſſaſſinate Cæſar was as ſafely communi- 
cated to Cimber, though he was often drunk, as it was 
to Caſſius, who drank nothing but water: and, upon 
this, Cimber once ſaid, merrily, “ Shall I, who cannot 
bear wine, bear with a tyrant ?“ 

German ſoldiers, We ſee our Germans, when drunk as 
though tuch hard. the devil, remember their poſt, the word 


drinkers, not ea- . 
ply conquered, for the day, and their rank. 


* Horat, lib. iii. Od. 21. ver. 14, &c, + Senec. Ep. 83. 
1 Id. ibid. $ Virg. Eclog. vi. ver. 15. 
Sen. Ep. 83. The words in Seneca are, Ego quemquam feram gui vinum 


ferre non peſſum ? But he has ſpoiled Cimber's jelt for not having had tne 
courage to give Ceſar the name of tyrant, as Montaigne does, | 
Nec 


who 
drink it intemperately blab out the greateſt ſecrets. to 


given to wine, that both were often forced to | 


wy 
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Of Drunkenneſs. WE 
Nec facilis victoria de madidis et 
Blæſis, atque mero titubantibus p. 


Nor is it eaſy to enforce command 
Oer men ſo drunk, they ſcarce can ſpeak or ſtand. 


I could never have believed there had been in the 
world ſuch profound drunkenneſs, even 
to a degree of ſuffocation and death, if I 1 
had not read in hiſtory what follows, vix. of profound 
That Attalus having, to put a flagrant unbenneft. 
affront upon him, invited to ſupper the ſame Pauſanias 
who afterwards killed Philip of Macedon, (a king whoſe 
excellent qualities bore teſtimony to the education which 
he had received in the houſe and company of Epaminon- 
das), he made him drink to ſuch a pitch, that he was for 
void of ſenſe as to proftitute his perſon, like a common 
hedge-whore, to the mule-keepers and ſervants of the 
meaneſt office in the houſe. I have been farther told by 
a lady, whom I highly honour and eſteem, that, near 
Bourdeaux, towards Caftres, where ſhe lives, a country- 
woman, a widow of chaſte repute, perceiving in herſelf 
che firſt ſymptoms of pregnancy, ſaid to her neighbours, 
that, if ſhe had a huſband, ſhe ſhould think herſelf with 
ehild: but the cauſe of this ſuſpicion increaſing more 
and more every day, ſo that at length there was a ma- 
nifeſt proof of it, the poor woman was fain to have ir 
publiſhed in her pariſn- church, that whoever was con- 
fcious he had done the deed, and would freely confeſs it, 
ſhe. promiſed to forgive him, and not only ſo, but, if he 
liked the motion, to marry him. Upon this a young fel- 
low that uſed to do huſbandry-work for her in the field, 
encouraged by this publication, declared he found her, 
upon. a certain holiday, when ſhe had been too free with 


her bottle, ſo faft aflecp on the hearth, by her fire- ſide, 


and in ſo indecent a poſture, that he made uſe of her bo- 
dy without waking her; and they live together as man 
and wife. PEE . 0 


Montaigne, in order to illuſtrate this remarkable fact, has made uſe 


of theſe lines, which, however, bave à different meaning in Juvenal. 
1 Juv. Sat, xv. ver. 47. 48. 


It 


the reproach of having been alſo a hard drinker, - 
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ets It is certain, that the ancient. writerg 
much declaimed have not declaimed very much againſt 
agunlt by the this vice; nay, the wricings of many Phi- 
ancients, 

loſophers ſpeak of it very tenderly; and 
even among the Stoics there are fome who adviſe a 
hearry carouſe, now and then, to chear up the ſpirits: 


Hoc queque virlulum quondam certamine magnum 
Socratem palmam promeruiſſe ferunt *. 


And Socrates, they ſay, in days of yore, 
From toping blades the palm of drinking bore. 


That cenfor and corrector of others, Cato, lies under 


( 


Narratur et priſci Catonis 

Sæpe mero caluiſſe virtus b. 

Of Cato 'tis ſaid, whoſe virtues. yet ſhine, 
That he often indulg d in gen rous wine. 


The renowned Cyrus, amongſt other commendable 


qualities for which he claimed a preference before his 


brother Artaxerxes, urged this excellency, that he could 
drink a great deal more than his bro: ber J. And in na- 
tions the beſt regulated, and the moſt civiliſed, this trial 
of {kill in drinking was very much in u'e. I have heard 


Sylvius, an eminent phyfician of Paris, ſay, that, leſt 


the digeſtive faculties of the ſtomach ſhould grow weak, 
it is good, once a month, to invigorate them by this ex- 
ceſs, and to ſtimulate them, that they may not be be- 
numbed: and they write, that the Perſians uſed to con- 
ſult about their moſt important affairs after being well 
warmed with wine. 

My taſte and conſtitution are greater enemies to this 
Drunkeaneſs a vice than my reaſon; for, beiides that I 
vice not ſo bad eaſily ſubmit my belief to the opinions of 
as ſome others. the ancients, I think it, indeed, an unman- 


1y and a ſtupid vice, but not fo wicked and miſchievous 
as the other vices, which do almoſt directly tend to the 


bane of public ſociety. And, though we cannot pleaſe 


© Corn. Gall. Eleg. i. ver. 47. + Horat. lib. ni. Od, 21, ver. 11, 12. 
1 Plutarch, in the life of Artaxerxes, r 2 


EN ourſelves 


O Drankenneſs. | 75 
ourſelves with the thought that it is of no expence to 
us, yet ] believe that this vice fits lighter upon the con- 
ſcience than others; beſides that, it is of no difficult 
preparation, nor hard to be found, a confideration not 
to be deſpiſed. | 

A man who was advanccd both in dignity and age, 
among three principal advantages which he 8 
ſaid remained to him in lite, reckoned this wine to be a- 
for one; and where would a man wiſh to 2 and 
find it more juſtly than amongſt the na- *? 
tural advantages? But he did not take it in a right 
light; for delicacy and a curioſity in the choice of wines 
is to be avoided, If nothing will pleaſe vou but drink- 
ing of the richeſt wine, you oblige yourſelf to the mor- 
tification of drinking that which is not ſo; your taſte 
muſt be more indifferent and free, ſo nice a palate will 
never qualify you for a good toper. The Germans 
drink almoſt of all wines alike with pleaſure : their 
end is not ſo much to taſte as to ſwallow; and, in- 
deed, they have their pleaſure cheaper than others, 
fince they have their wine in much more plenty, and 
nearer at hand, 

In the next place, to drink as the French do, at two 
meals only, and then with moderation, 1s 
to be too ſparing of the favours of the The ancients 
god of wine; there 1s more time and a N 
conſtancy required than that comes to. drinking, 

The ancients ſpent whole nights at this Mee 2 
exerciſe, and often all the next day; and better for be- 
therefore their ſet meals were, to be ſure, fs more wary 
f in that reſpect 
more plentiful, and more ſubſtantial. I 7 
have ſeen a great lord, in my time, a perſonage in 
great employments, and very ſucceſsful, who, with- 
out ſetting himſelf to it, but only in the common courfe 
of his meals, drank not much leſs than five bottles of 
wine at a time, and, at his going away, appeared but too 
ſober and wary, to our colt, The pleaſure which we 
chute to prefer, for our life, ought to take up more of its 
time: we ſhould, like ſhop-boys and working-men, re- 
fuſe no opportunity of drinking, but always with. for it. 
| bY 


ö 
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It looks as if, the longer we live, the leſs we drink ; and 
that the breakfaſts, repaſts, carouſals, and collations I 
uſed to ſee at our houſes, when I was a boy, were more 
frequent and common than now. Are we a jot the farther 
advanced towards an amendment? Truly no: But, per- 
| haps, we are more addicted to the ſports of Venus than 
our anceſtors were: they are two exerciſes that thwart 
and hinder one another in their vigour; as intemperance 
has taken off the edge of our appetite on the one hand, 
ſobriety ſerves, on the other, to render us more ſpruce 
and more keen for the exerciſe of love. 
What ſtrange ſtories have I heard my father tell of the 
won Chaſtity of the age wherein he lived! He 
— — ayer was well qualified to ſpeak of the ſubject, 
1 ta- being formed, both by art and nature, for 
. an acquaintance with the ladies. He ſpoke 
little, but well, eyer mixing his language with ſome or- 
nament borrowed from authors moſt in uſe, eſpecially the 
Spaniſh, and, amongſt the Spaniſh, from the book intit- 
led * Marcus Aurelius, which was familiar to him. In his 
behaviour he was humble and very modeſt, with an en- 
gaging gravity, and was particularly nice as to neatneſs 
and decency, both in his perſon and cloaths, whether on 
foot or on horſeback. He was wonderfully punctual in 
keeping his word, and both his conſcience and religion, in 
general, inclined rather to ſuperſtition than to the other 
extreme. For a little man, he was vigorous, ſtraight, 
and well-proportioned; had a pleaſing countenance, in- 
clining to a brown complexion, and was adroit and per- 
fect in all the noble exerciſes. I have even ſeen canes 
filled with lead, with which, it is ſaid, he exerciſed his 
arms, in order to fit himſelf for throwing the bar, 


* Mery Cauſaubon, who mentions this book, in a ſhort advertiſement 
refixed to his Engliſh tranſlation of the genuine work of the emperor 
—.— Aurelius, tells us this book was writ originally in Spaniſh, and 
tranſlated into Italian, French, Engliſh, &c. The author, ke adds, 
would fain have his work paſs for a faithful tranſlation of the treatiſe 
© of Marcus Aurelius; but there is nothing, in the whole book, which 
« ſhews that the learned Spaniard, who compoſed it, had feen the treatiſe 
© of this wiſe emperor.” This Spaniard is Guevara, who does not deſerve 
the title of learned, which is here given him by Mery Cauſaubon. The 
reader may ſee the character oſhis wit and works, in Bayle's Dictionary, 

under the title of GUEVARA, 
Or 
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or ſtones, or for fencing, and ſhoes with leaden foles, to 
make him the lighter afterwards for running and leaping. 
Of his vaulting he has left ſome memorandums, which are 
ſomewhat miraculous. I ſaw him, when he was paſt ſixty 
years of age, make a mere jeſt of our activity, throw 
himſelf, in his fur gown, into the ſaddle, turn himſelf 
round-a table upon his thumb, and he ſcarce ever went 
up into his chamber without meaſuring three or four ſtairs 
by one ſtep. As to what I was ſaying juſt now, he declar- 
ed there was ſcarce one woman of quality of ill fame in 
a whole province. He told of ſtrange privacies, ſome of 
them his own, with virtuous women, without any man- 
ner of ſuſpicion. And, for his own part, he ſolemnly ſwore 
he came as pure as a virgin to his marriage-bed, and yet 
it was after having long ſerved in the wars beyond the 
mountains, of which he has left a journal, of his own 
band-writing, wherein he has given a regular and very 
circumſtantial account of all paſſages both relating to 
the public and to himſelf: and he was married-in the 
year 1528, atthe mature age of thirty-three, as he was 
on the road coming home from Italy. 

We will now return to our bottle. The infirmities of 
old age, which have need of ſome ſupport Drinking is the 
and refreſhment, might well create in me ut, pleator . 

a deſire of the power to take my bottle; capable of en- 
for it is, in a manner, the laſt pleaſure joying- 

which a long courſe of years ſteals from us. 
heat (as the good fellows ſay) firſt takes place in t 
and that is in the ſtate of infancy; from thence it aſceijds 
to the middle region, where it ſettles a long time, 
produces what I think the only true pleaſure which the 
body 1s capable of feeling, and in compariſon of which 
all other pleaſures are languid ; at length, like a vapour 
which exhales itſelf as it aſcends, it riſes to the throat, 
which 1s its laſt ſtage. Nevertheleſs, I cannot underſtand 
where is the pleaſure of drinking beyond quenching thirſt, 
and how a man can forge, in his imagination, an appetite 
that is artificial and againſt nature. My ſtomach would 
not bear ſo much, it having enough to do to digeſt what 
it takes in out of mere neceſſity. My conſtitution will not 

Vol. II. | admit 


natural 
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admit of drinking, but after eating, and for this reaſon 
my laſt draught is always the largeſt: and becauſe in old 
age our palates are furrcd with phlegm, or vitiated by 
ſome other badneſs of conſtitution, wine ſeems fitter for 
us, as our pores are thereby laid open and cleanſed; at 
leaſt I very ſeldom reliſh the firſt glaſs well. Anachar- 
fis* was amazed that the Greeks ſhould drink larger 
glaſſes at the end of a meal than at the beginning; but 
1 ſuppoſe they did it for the ſame reaſon as the Germans 
do, who then begin their drinking-bour, 

Plato+ will not allow that children ſhould drink wine 
The uſe of wine before the age of eighteen, and that any 
_ to chil- man ſhould be drunk with it before forty; 

ren, and per- b . . 
hed bs mon ut after forty he gives them leave to in- 
grown, dulge themſelves in it, and to take a pretty 
large doſe, at their feaſts, of the eſſence of Dionyſius , 
that good deity who reſtores gaiety to the countenance, 


and youth to old men; who ſooths and ſoftens the paſ- 


fions of the ſoul, as iron 1s ſoftened by the fire; and who, 
in his laws, allows ſuch drinking-matches to be uſeful, 
(provided there be a chairman or preſident to reftrain and 
regulate them) drunkenneſs being a clear and certain 
trial of every perſon's temper, and withal fit to inſpire 
thofe in years with ſpirit to divert themſelves in danc- 
ing and mufic, things of great uſe, and which they have 
not the ſpirit to attempt when ſober. Plato ſays fur- 
ther, that wine is capable of giving temperance to the 
{oul, and health to the body. 

| Nevertheleſs, theſe reflections, partly borrowed from 
Reſtrictions re- the Carthaginians, pleaſe him, viz. That 
quired in the it be ſparingly || uſed in expeditions of 
uſe of wine. - 

war. That every magiltrate and every 

judge $ abſtain from it when he is doing the buſineſs of 

* Diog. Laert. in the life of Anacharſis, lib. i. ſect. 204. 

+ De Legibus, lib. ii. p. 581. 

4 One of the names of Bacchus, 

This conſtruction of uſing it © ſparingly” is, according to ſome edi- 
tions, particularly that from which Mr. Cotton tranſlated, but it ſhould 


have been, that“ they wholly abſtain from wine ;** for Plato ſays, that 
ke approves the Carthaginian law, which orders, that no ſort of wine be 


drank in the camp, nor any thing but water. De Legibus, lib. ii. to- 


wards the end, 
98 Or, as it is ſaid, more properly, in Plato, during the year of their 
magiſtracy. Id. ibid. 8 * 
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his office; or about to hold a council on public affairs. 
That they ſhould not drink wine * by day, which ought 
to be devoted to other buſineſs; nor that night in 
which it is propoſed to get children. 

They ſay that Stilpo the philoſopher, when oppreſſed 
with age, actually haſtened his end by Pure wine an 
drinking pure I wine; aid that the like 1 4 
cauſe, tho not with the ſame deſign, diſ- „eee 

atched alſo the philoſopher || Arcefilaus, lar ſous liable 
Whole ſtrength 12 alſo much decayed e's nope 
by age. 2; | dents. 
Hut it is an old and a pleaſant queſtion, Whether a 
wiſe man is to be overcome by the ſtrength of wine? 

8 Si munit& adbibet vim ſapientiæ ¶ ? 
To what a degree of yagity are we puffed by that good 
opinion which we haye of ourſelves! The moſt regular 
and perfect foul in he world has but too much ado to 
Keep its footing, leſt it be overthrown by its own weak- 
neſs: there 15 not one of a thouſand that is right and ſet- 
tled a moment in a whole life; and it may be a queſtion, 
whether, in the ſtate of nature, it can ever be: but to join 
conſtancy to it is its utmoſt perfection; I mean, though 
nothing ſhould diſcompoſe it, which a thouſand accidents 
are capable of doing. That great poet Luctetius fenced - 
himſelf about with his philoſophy to a fine purpoſe, when, 
behold, hewas put out of his ſenſes by one philtre or love- 
potion! Is it to be imagined, that an apoplexy will not ſtun 
a Socrates as much as a porter? The violence of a diſtem- 
per has made ſome people forget their own names, and 
a ſlight wound has turned the brains of others. Be a man 
ever ſo wiſe, he is ſtill but a man, than whom what is 
there more frail, more wretched, and more nothing ? 
Wiſdom does not force our natural diſpoſitions, 


Except, ſays Plato, it be by way of exerciſe, or in caſe of fickneſs. 


+ This exception includes both ſexes, ſuppoſing them to give each 
other the word. \ 


1 Diog. Laert. in the life of Stilpo, lib. ii. ſect. 120. 
| Diog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. ſect. 44. 


Whether it is poſſible to be merry and wife. This is a parody ra- 
ther than a N K. | 


'4 Horat, lib. iii. Od. 28. ver. 4. | 
| C 2 Suderes 
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Sudores itaque et pallorem exiſtere toto 

Corpore, et infringi linguam, vocemgue aboriri, 
Caligare oculos, ſonere aures, ſuccidere artus, 
Denique concigere ex animi terrore videmus*, 


Paleneſs and ſweat the fearful man confounds, 

The tongue's deliver'd of abortive ſounds ; 

The eyes wax dim, ears deaf, the knees grow lame, 
Unable to ſupport the trembling frame; 
And all things fall to nothing, whence they came. 


He can't help winking at the blow that threatens him, 
and trembling, when at the edge of a precipice, like a 
child; nature having reſerved to herſelf theſe ſlight to- 
kens of her authority, which are not to be forced by 
our reaſon, nor by the virtue of the Stoics, to convince 
man of his mortality and infirmity : he turns pale with 
fear, red with ſhame, and he groans with the colic, if 
not with a voice loud and raving, yet, at leaſt, with one 
that's weak and broken : 


+ Humani a ſe nibil alienum putet . 
Let him not think he's ſafe from human ills. 


The poets, who feign every thing according to. their 


fancy, dare not ſo much as exempt their heroes from 


rears: 
Sic fatur lacrymans, claſſique immiltit habenas ||. 
Thus did he weeping ſay, and then ſet fail. 


It is enovgh for a man to curb and moderate his inch- 
nations, for to baniſh them is not in his power, Even our 


# Lucret-. lib, iii. ver. 155, &c. ; 
+ This is not the true ſenſe of Terence's words. Montaigne only uſes 


it here to expreſs his own thought, by taking a liberty very common 

with him, as I bave already obſerved, and as will appear to all who will 

be at the trouble to compare his quotations with their originals ; and 

which, indeed, they ought to do, it they would be ſenſible of the beauty 

of the applications which he makes of them at every turn. | 
Terence's Heautontimoroumenos, act i. 1c, 1. ver. 25. , 
Eneid. lib. vi. ver. 1. 


2 Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, ſo perfect and excellentajudgeof human actions 
as he was, when he ſees Brutus and Torquatus murder 
their own children, began to doubt whether virtue could 
extend ſo far, and whether thoſe perſonages were not ra- 
ther ſtimulated by ſome other paſſion. All actions that 
exceed the ordinary bounds are liable to finitter inter- 
pretations; foraſmuch as our taſte can no more reliſh 
what is above it, than what is below it. 

Let us leave this other ſect*, which makes a plain pro- 
feſſion of ſcornfulneſs: but when, even in Inſtances of a 
that ſect, which is + reckoned the mild- CORR wee 
eſt, we hear thoſe rhodomontades of Me- * "yg ; 
trodorus, Occupati te, Fortuna, I atquece- Montaigne. 

Pi, omneſque aditus tuos intercluſi, ut ad me aſpirare non poſſes: 
i. e. Fortune, thou art mine, I have thee faſt, and have 
* ſo ſhut up all thy avenues, that thou canſt not come at 
me:“ when Anaxarchus, being, by order of Nico- 
creon, the tyrant of Cyprus, put into a ſtone mortar, and 

ounded with an iron peſtle, called out inceſſantly, 
5 Batter, break, it is not Anaxarchus; it is his ſheath that 
you pound ſo{.” When we hear our martyrs cry out 
to the tyrant, from the midſt of the flames, That 5 fide 
* 15 roaſted enough; lice it out, and eat it; it is quite 
& done, fall to work with the other fide.” When we read 
in Joſephus, of that child, whoſe fleſh was pulled to pieces 
by pinchers, defying his raving perſecutor Antiochus to 
do his worſt, and calling out with a manly intrepid voice, 
« Tyrant, thou loſeſt time, I am ſtill at eaſe; where is 
that pain, where thoſe torments with which thou didft 
ce threaten me? Is this all thou canſt do? My conſtan- 
* cy gives thee more anguiſh than I ſuffer from thy 
cruelty. O pitiful coward, thou fainteſt, and I grow 
« ſtronger. Make me complain; make me bend ; make 
eme yield if thou canſt. Encourage thy guards and 
thy executioners; behold they are faint-hearted, and 
** can do no more: arm them, enrage them.” Really, 


»The Stoic ſe, founded by Zeno. + The ſe& of Epicurus. 
T Cicerg's Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. g. | 
Diog. Laert. in the life of Anaxarchus, lib. ix. ſe&. 58, 59. 
This is what Prudentius makes St. Laurence ſay, in his book in- 


titled 2:5! 7:9«2w9, concerning crowns. Hymn ii. ver. 401, &c. 
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it muſt be acknowledged, chat, in ſuch ſouls as theſe, there 
is ſome tranſport, ſome fury, be it ever ſo divine. When 
we come to theſe Stoical ſallies, © I had rather be mad 
* than merry;” a ſaying of * Antiſthenes, Mavelm uA 
7 Ui. When Sextius tells us, that he had rather be 
i chained to pain than pleaſure :” When Epicurus, un- 
der pretence of being fond of the gout, and refuſing health 
and eaſe, gaily defies evils, deſpifing the leſſer Pains, as 
diſdaining to contend and ſtruggle with them, he deſires 
and calls out for thoſe that are acute, violent, and wore 
thy of him: 


Spumantemgue dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere monte leonem+. 


Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 

Wim g ſome nobler beaſt to croſs his way; 
There * his courſe the furious boar may bend, 
Or tawny lion from the hills deſcend. 


Who would not think that they are puſhed on by a cou- 
rage broke looſe from its hold ? Our ſoul cannot reach ſo 
high from her own ſeat; ſhe muſt of neceſſity quit it, 
raiſe herſelf up, and puſhing on, right or wrong, tranſ- 
__ her man ſo far out of his latitude, that afterwards he 
imſelf ſhall be aſtoniſhed at what he has done. As in 
war the heat of the battle often puſhes the brave ſoldiers 
upon ſuch hazardous exploits, that, when they come to 
mes: Tecollect, they are the firſt who are aſto- 
* * hiſhed at them. Poets alſo are often ſtruck 
of enthuſiaſm. with admiration at their own works, and 
it Eno not where again to find the track 
in which they performed ſo happy a career, which, 
in them, is called rage and rapture: and, as Plato 
ſays, I that it is to no purpoſe for a ſedate man to knock 
at the gates of poetry; and Ariſtotle, that there 1s no 
great wit without a mixture of madneſs; ſo all ſallies, 
how commendable ſoever, which ſurpaſs our own judg- 
ment and reaſon, may well be called tolly ; foraſmuch as 


* Aul, Gell. lib. ix. cap. 5. and Diog. Laert. in Vita Antiſthenis, lib. 
vi. ſet. 3. + 24. ** iv. . I 53, I 59. t Seneca de een. 
Jitate Animi. | | 
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wiſdom 1s a regular management of our mind, which it 
conducts by rule and meaſure, and is reſponſible for it to 
itſelf. Plato * argues thus, that, the gift of prophecy 
being above our reach, we muſt be out of our ſenſes 
when we meddle with it, -and our prudence mult be 
clouded either by ſleep, or ſome diſeaſe, or lifted from 
its place by {ome celeſtial rapture, | 


1 wa — * —— — 


C: HA: . . 


The Cuſtom of the Je of Cea, in the Agean Sea, or 
Archipelago. 


F to philoſophize be, as they ſay, to doubt, much 

more, ought my frolickſome and fanciful ſpeculations 
to be termed doubting; for it 1s for learners to inquire 
and debate, and for thoſe in the chair to determine. My 
moderator is the authority of the divine will, which re- 
gulates us without contradiction, and which is ſuperior to 
ſuch human and vain diſputes, Philip be- ,_.:4... work 
ing entered, with an armed force, into to ſuffer than, 
Peloponneſus, ſomebody ſaid to Damin- death. 
das, that the Lacedæmonians were like to ſuffer a great 
deal, if they did not regain his favour. £* You poltroon, 
„ ſaid he, what can + they ſuffer that are not afraid of 
«« death?” The queſtion being alſo put to Agis, How 
* a man might live free? By deſpiſing death, ſaid he.“ 
Theſe and a thouſand other ſayings, that are to be met 
with to the ſame purpoſe, plainly hint ſomething more 
than a patient waiting for death till it comes, for there are 
ſeveral accidents in life that are more intolerable than 
death; witneſs the Lacedæmonian lad, that was taken 
by Antigonus, and ſold fora ſlave, who being commanded 
by his maſter to do ſomething that was very mean, 
Thou ſhalt ſee, ſaid the boy, whom thou haſt bought; 
it would be a ſcandal for me to be a ſlave, when my 


* In Timzus, ver. 543. + See the notable ſayings of the Lace» 
dzmonians, collected by Plutarch, under the word Damindas. i 

t Ibid, under the name of Agis. Plutarch, in the notable ſayings 
of the Lacedzmonians. | 
liberty 


ta 
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« liberty is in my power;“ and, when he had ſo ſaid, he 
threw himſelf from the top of the houſe. Antipater 
threatening the Lacedæmonians ſeverely, in order to force 
them to comply with a certain demand of his: If thou# 
<« doſt threaten us with worſe than death, ſaid they, we 
e ſhall be the more willing to die.” And when Philip 
wrote word to them, that he would fruſtrate all their en- 
terpriſes: © What! ſaid they, wilt thou alſo hinder us 
* from dying?“ This is the meaning of that ſaying, 
* That the wiſe man lives as long as he ought, not as 
long Þ as he can;” and that the moſt obliging preſent 
which nature has made us, whereby we are deprived of 
Several ways to any colour to complain of our preſent con- 
get rid of life, dition, is in having left us the key to ſlip 
away. She has ordered but one paſſage into life, but a 
hundred thouſand ways out. We may be ſtraitened for 
earth to live upon, but earth ſufficient to die upon we 
can never want, as Boiocalus I made anſwer to the Ro- 
mans. Why doſt thou complain of this world ? It does 
not detain thee: if thou liveſt in pain, thy own coward- 
ice is the cauſe of it; there remains no more to die but 
to be willing to do it: | 
 Ubique mors eft : optime hoc cavit Deus, 

Eripere vitam nemo non homini poteſt : 


At nemo mortem: mille ad hanc aditus patent |. 


Tender of human woes, indulgent fate 
Has left to death an ever-open gate: 
There's not a perſon on the earth but may 
Take any fellow-creature's life away ; 
And any man that will, may yield his breath; 


There are a thouſand ways that lead to death. 


Nor is this a recipe for one ſingle diſeaſe only; death Is 
the cure of albevils: It is a moſt aſſured port, which is 
ce ſometimes to be ſought, and 8 never to be ſhunned.” 
It comes all to one, whether a man puts an end to him- 
ſelf, or ſuffers death from the hand of © another; whe- 

Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the Lacedemonians. + Senec, 


Ep. 70. Tacit. Annal lib. xiii. | Senec. Thebais, Act i. 
ſe. I. ver. 151, C. , $ Senec. Ep. 70. | q Id. 6g. 


ther 
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ther he runs off before his day, or whether he ſtays till it 
arrives. From what quarter ſoever it come, he is ſtill his 
own maſter; in what part ſoever the thread breaks, it is 
all over, there is the end of the clue, 

That is the beſt death & which a man chuſes voluntari- 
ly; life depends on the will of another per- 
ſon, death upon our own: in nothing ought 
we ſo much to pleaſe our own humours as 
in that. Reputation is not at all affected by ſuch an un- 
dertaking, and it is a folly to have regard toit. To live 
would be bondage, were it not for the liberty of dying. 
The ordinary methods of cure are carried on at the ex- 
pence of life. We are tormented with cauſtics, inciſions, 
amputations of our members; our food, nay, our very 
blood is taken from us; one ſtep + farther, and we are 
cured indeed. Why is not the jugular vein as much at our 
diſpoſal as the median vein (of the arm)? Deſperate diſ- 
caſes require deſperate remedies. When Servius the gram- 
marian I had the gout, he could think of no better reme- 
dy than to make an inciſion in his feet, and to put poiſon 
into the wound, not caring how gouty they were, provided 
they were inſenſible of pain. God gives us leave enough, 
when he reduces us to ſuch a condition that to live is worſe 
than to die. It is a weakneſs, indeed, to ſuccumb under 
infirmities, but it is madneſs to nouriſh them. As I do 
not offend the laws againſt robbers, when I embezzle my 
own money, and cut my own purſe; nor that againſt in- 
cendiaries, when I burn my own wood ; ſo am I not under 
the laſh of thoſe made againſt murderers, for taking away 
my own life. Hegeſias || ſaid, that the condition of death, 
as well as that of life, ought to be ſubject to our own 
choice. And Speuſippus & the philoſopher, who had been 
long afflicted with the dropſy, and therefore uſed to be 


Death depend- 
ent on the will. 


carried in a litter, meeting Diogenes, bid him © Good 


* Senec. Ep. 50. 
: 1 Non opus eſt vaſto vulnere dividere præcordia. Scalpello aperitur ad 
illam magnam libertatem via; et puncto ſecuritas conſtat. Senec. Ep. 70. 
1 Servitius Claudius, of Rome, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxv. cap. 3. and 
Suetonius de illuſtribus Grammaticis, cap. 2. & 3. 
I Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſect. 94. 

5 idem, in the life of Speuſippus, lib. iv. ſect. 2. 

Fa 
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5 morrow;” but Diogenes ſaid, * No good morrow to 
tc you, who can bear to live in ſuch a fate,” It is true, ⁵ 
indeed, that, ſome time after, Speuſippus put himſelf to 1 
death, wearied out with ſuch a painful condition of life. ; 
But this does not paſs without being controverted : for- 
Suicide probi- it is the opinion of many, that we are not 
bited by God, to quit the garriſon of the world without 


and to be uniſh- 
r expreſs command of him who has plac- 
world. eq us in it: that it appertains to God a- 


lone, who has ſent us hither, not for our own ſakes on- 
ly, but for his glory, and the ſervice of our fellow-crea - ö 
tures, to diſmiſs us when it ſhall beſt pleaſe him, and that 
we are not to diſmiſs ourſelves : that we are not born fol- 
ourſelves only, but for our country alſo, to the laws f 
which we are accountable, and by which there lies an 
action againſt us for murder: or, if theſe fail to lay hold 
of us, we are to be puniſhed in the other world, as de- 
ſerters from our duty ; 


Proxima deinde tenent maſti loca, qui fibi leibum 
Inſontes peperere Saba, Iucemque peroſi. 
Projecere animas*. 


Next theſe the bodies of thoſe men remain, 
Who innocent, by their own hands were ſlain; 
And, hating light, to voluntary death 

Renounc d their eye- balls, and reſign'd their breath. 


There is much more conſtancy in wearing the chain 
by which we are bound, than in breaking it; and Re- 
gulus gave a greater proof of fortitude than Cato. It 15 
indiſcretion and impatience that hurry us out of the 
world. True virtue turns its back to no accidents. It 
ſeeks for misfortune and pain, as its aliment. The me- 
naces of tyrants, racks, and tortures animate and rouze 
it: 

Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus, 

Nigre feraci fronats in Algido, 

Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo, 
Ducit opes animumque ferroF.. 


o Virg. ZEneid, lib. vi. ver. 434, Kc. Þ Hor. lib. iv. Ode 4. ver. 57, &c. 
That 
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That race, long toſs 'd upon the Tuſcan waves, 
Are like an oak upon the wooden top 
Of ſhaded Algidus, beſtrew'd with leaves, 
Which, as keen axes its green honours lop, 
\Thro' wounds, thro” loſſes no decay can feel 
Collecting ſtrength and ſpirit from the ſteel, 


And as another ſays, 


Non eft, ut putas, virius, pater, 
Timere vitam, ſed malis ingentibus 
Obftare, nec ſe vertere ac retro dare“. 


That fear to live is virtue, you contend, 
This point, my father, you can ne'er defend ; - 
That's virtue, which can evils great withſtand, 
And not retreat, nor ſhift to either hand, 


Or as this, 


Rebus in adverſis facile eſt contemnere mortem, 
Forliter ille facit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt Þ. 

The wretched well may wiſh for death, but he 
Is brave, who dares to live in miſery. 


It is cowardice, not valour, to ſquat, as it were, in a 
hole under a great tomb, to avoid the ſtrokes of fate. 
Valour never breaks its way, nor goes out of its path 
tor the greateſt ſtorm that blows : 


Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine r. 


Though Jove's dread arm with thunders rend the 
ſpheres, 


Webel the cruſh of worlds he nothing fears. 


The avoiding of other inconveniencies commonly 
puſhes us upon this; nay, ſometimes the endeavour to 
fly from death makes us run into the mouth of it: 


* Senec. Thebais, Act. i. Sc. 1. ver. 190, &c. + Mart, lib, xi. Ep. 
7 ver. 15, 16. ! Hor, lib. 1 111, Ode 3. ver. 7, 8. 


Hit 
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Hic, rogo, non furor eft, ne moriare, mori * ? 
Can there be greater madneſs, pray reply, 
Than that one ſhould, for ſear of dying, die? 


Like thoſe who, for fear of a precipice, throw them» 
ſelves headlong from it: 


multos in ſumma pericula miſit 
Venturi timor ipſe mali: fortiſſimus ille eſt, 
Qui promptus metuenda pati, fi cominùs inſtent, 
Et differre poteſt 5. 

Uſque adeo mortis fermidine, vitae 
Percipit humanos odium, luciſque videndæ, 
Ut ſibi conſciſcant mærenti pectore lethum, 
Obliti fontem curarum hunc eſſe timorem J. 


The fear of future evils makes men run 
Into far worſe than thoſe they ſtrive to ſhun ;. 
But he deſerves the hero's character, [ 


Who boldly faces ills which others fear, 

And can divert them when they draw too near, 
To that degree does death ſome men affright, 
That, cauſing them to hate both life and light, 
They kill themſelves in ſorrow, not aware 

That their diſguſt ariſes from this fear, 


Plato (de Legibus, lib. ix. p. 660.) preſcribes an ig» 
lenominious in- nominious ſepulture for him who has 
— ardered deprived his neareſt and deareſt friend, 
tonthoſe who iz. himſelf, of life, and his deſtined 
killed them- , 
ſelves. courſe of years, when neither compelled 
ſo to do hy public trial, nor by any fad and unavoid- 
able accident of fortune, nor by any inſupportable dil- 
grace, but by cowardice, and the weakneſs of a faint 
heart, | 

The opinion which makes ſo little of life is ridicu- 
6 lous; for, in ſhort, it is our very being, it 
of life ill found- is our all. Whatever things have a no- 
1 bler and more valuable being may re- 


Mart. lib. ii. Ep. 80, + Lucan. lib. vii. ver. 104, &c. I Lucret. 
lib, iii. ver. 79, &c. | | | 


proach 
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proach ours, but it is againſt nature for us to deſpiſe 
and to make little account of ourlelves : this is a diſ- 
eaſe peculiar to man, for we do not perceive that any 
other creature hates and deſpiſes itſelf: it is froma 
vanity of the like kind that we defire to be ſomething 
elſe than what we are: the effect of ſuch a defire does 
not concern us, foraſmuch as it 1s fruſtrated, He who 
wiſhes that he were formed an angel, does nothing for 
himſelf, and would be never the better for it; for, he- 
ing no more, who ſhould rejoice, and be ſenſible of 
this amendment for him ? | 


Debet enim miſere cui forte egreque futurum eſt, 
Ipſe gw e in uno tum tempore, cum male poſſit 
Accidere. | 

For whoſoe'er ſhall in misfortunes live, ». 
Muſt BE when thoſe misfortunes ſhall arrive. 


Security, indolence, impoſſibility, a privation from 
the evils of this life, for the purchaſing whereof we 
make an end of it, are of no manner of advantage to 
us: to no purpoſe does that man avoid war, who can- 
not enjoy peace; and to no purpoſe allo does he avoid 
labour or pain, who has not wherewithal to reliſh tran- 
quillity. 

Among thoſe of the opinion firſt mentioned, there has 
been a great doubt, what are the molt juſ bst are the 
tifiable motives for ſuicide, which they juſteſt reaſons for 
call Evaoyov F Wyn, i. e. a + reaſonable ſuicide. 
exit, For, though they ſay, that man mult often die 
for trivial cauſes, ſince thoſe which detain us in life are 
of no great weight, yet there is to be ſome meaſure, 
There are ſome fantaſtic, ſenſeleſs humours, that 
have prompted not only particular men, but even com- 
munities, to deſtroy themſelves : of this I have here- 
tofore given ſome examples ; and we read, moreover, 


* Lucret. lib, iii. ver. $74, &c. | 
+ This was the expreſſion uſed by the Stoics in that caſe, See Diog. 
Laert. in the life of Zeno, lib, vii. ſect. 130. and Menage's obſervations 


on this paſſage, p. 311, 312. 


of 
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of the Milefian virgins, that, by a mad compact, they 
hanged themſelves, one after another, till the magiſ- 
trates made an order, that the bodies of all of them, 
who & ſhould be found thus hanged hereafter, ſhould - 
be drawn by the ſame halter, ſtark naked through the 
city. When + Threicion adviſed Cleomenes to diſpatch 
himſelf; by reaſon of the ill ſtate of his affairs; and as 
he had eſcaped the moſt honourable death in the bat- 
tle which he had juſt loſt, to chuſe this other, the ſe- 
cond to it.in honour, and not to give the conquerors an 
opportunity>to make him ſuffer an ignominious death; 
or a ſhameful life: Cleomenes, with a courage 
truly Lacedæmopian and Stoical, refufed this advice, 
as cowardly and unmanly. . That, ſays he, is a re- 
© medy which can never fail me, but which never 
ought to be made uſe of, whilſt there is yet a ſpark 
of hope remaining : that to live was ſometimes con- 
ſtancy and valour: that he was deſirous, that even 
his death ſhould be of ſervice to bis country; and 
that he intended it ſhould be an act of honour and 
virtue.“ Threicion, ſtill convinced, in his own mind, 
that he was right, actually killed himſelf : Cleo- 
menes did the ſame afterwards, but not titl he had 
tried fortune to the very laſt. All the inconveniencies 
in the world are not conſiderable enough for a man to 
chuſe death for the ſake of avoiding them. 


. 


61 Beſides, there are ſo many ſudden al- 
the limits of our terations in human affairs, that it is not 
Nee. eaſy to judge when we are truly at the 


end of our hopes: 


Sperat et in ſevd victus gladiator arend, 
Sit licet infeſto pollice turba minax g. 


Plutarch of the worthy deeds of women. 


+ Or rather Therycion, for Plutarch, from whom this noble paſſage 
3s taken, calls him Onguxivy, 


t Plutarch, in the life of Agis and Cleomenes, cap. 14. 
Idem, ibid. 


§ dSulpitü Sev, 


The 


** 
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The fencer, conquer'd in the liſts, hopes on, 
Tho' the ſpectators point that he is gone. 


The old proverb ſays, While there's life, there's 
c hope. Ay; but, replies Seneca *, ſhall I rather think 
te that fortune can do all things for the living man, 
cc than that fortune has no power over him that knows 
e how to die?“ When Joſephus was in + ſuch appa- 
rent and imminent danger, a whole nation, as it were, 
being riſen againſt him, that he had no viſible reſource 
left; yet being, as he himſelf ſays, adviſed by one of 
his friends, in this extremity, to diſpatch himſelf, it 
was well for him that he till perſiſted in hopes, ſince 
fortune, contrary to all human expectation, diverted 
the accident, ſo that he ſaw himſelf delivered from it 
without any manner of inconvenience. 

On the contrary, Cathus and Brutus completely ruin- 
ed the remains of the Roman liberty, o 
which they were the protectors, by that — . 10 
precipitation and temerity with which Precipitant. 
they killed themſelves before the proper time and occa- 
ſion. At the battle of Seriſolles in 1544, M. d' An- 
guien 4 attempted twice to cut his throat with his 
ſword, deſpairing of the fortune of the day, which, in- 
deed, went untowardly in the part of the field where 
he was poſted, and by ſuch precipitancy had like to 
have deprived himſelf of the glory of ſo noble a vic- 
tory. I have ſeen a hundged hares eſcape under the. 
very mouths of the greyhounds, There was a man $ 
who outlived his executioner : 


Multa dies variuſque labor mutabilis & vi 
Rettulit in melius, multos alterna reviſens 
Luſit, et in ſolido rursũs fortuna locavit ||. » 


Much time and various labour oft tranſlate 
Life's changing ſcenes into a better ſtate z 


* Senec. Ep. 70, 

T Joſephus's Jewiſh Antiquities, | p. 537. a 
1 Montluc's Comment. 

C Sencc. Ep, 13 

# ZEneid, lib. K. ver. 425, &c, 


* 


Incon- 


done he ſallied into the 
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Inconſtant fortune places thoſe in joy, 
To whom, ere now, ſhe always has been coy. 


Pliny ſays, there are but three ſorts of diſeaſes, for 
What cauſes Avoiding of which a man has a right to 
may induce a deſtroy himſelf. The ſevereſt of all is 
man to kill him- the * ſtone in the bladder, when there 
ſelf. . . 0 

is a retention of the urine. Seneca 
ſays, thoſe diſeaſes only, which, for a long time, 
diſturb the functions of the foul: and ſome there 
have been, who, to avoid a worſe death, have choſe 
one of their own hiking. Democritus, general of the 
Zcolians, being carried priſoner to Rome, found 
means to eſcape in the night; but, being cloſe pur- 
ſued by his keepers, rather than be retaken, he ran 
himſelf through the body with + his own ſword. An- 
tinous and Theodorus, when their city of Epirus (Paſ- 
ſaro) was reduced by the 4 Romans to the laſt extre- 
mity, adviſed the people to kill gry” be ag to a 
man; but, the advice to ſurrender themſelves being 
preferred, they went & to ſeek death by ruſhing upon 
the enemy with an intention to ſtrike home, and not 
to ward off a blow, 

Some years ago, when the iſland of Gozo || 
Death preferred was taken by the Turks, a Sicihan 
to very. who had two beautiful daughters 
ripe for marriage, killed them firſt, and then the 
mother, as ſhe was — in to ſave them: this 

eet with a croſs bow and 
a hand gun, with which, at two ſhots, he killed two of 

In the quarto edition of theſe Eſſays, in 1588, Pliny is ſaid te 
mention two more, viz. a pain in the ſtomach, and the head ach, 
which, he ſays, lib, xxv. cap. 3. were the only three diſtempers, almoſt, 
for which men killed themſelves: as to their right of killing them- 
ſelves, he does not mention a word of it here; and I cannot conceive, 
why Montaigne, who, at firſt, entered thoroughly into Pliny's ſenſe, 
by ſaying, that, according to this author, it was the cuſtom for men 
to kill themſelves, in order to be rid of any one of theſe three diſtem- 
pers, made him ſay afterwards, that they had a right to kill themſelves 
for this very end, 

+ Tit. Livy, hb. xxxvii. cap. 46. 


1 Id. lib. xiv. cap. 46. 
& 1d. ibid. | 


— 


| A fmall iſland to the weſt of Malta, and not far from it. 
the 
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the foremoſt Turks advancing to his door, and then, 
with ſword in hand, charged furiouſly amongſt the reſt, 
when he was, on a ſudden, ſurrounded and cut to pieces; 
by which action he ſaved both himſelf and his family 
from ſlavery. The Jewiſh women, after the circumciſion 
of their children, flung themſelves, with them, down a 
precipice to eſcape the cruelty of Antiochus, I have been 
told, that a priſoner of quality being in one of our jails, 
his relations knowing that he would ſurely be condemn- 
ed, in order to preyent the ignominy of it, they ſuborn- 
ed a prieſt to tell him, that the ſovereign remedy for 
his deliverance was to recommend , himſelf to ſuch a 
ſaint, with ſuch and ſuch vows, and that he ſhould faſt 
eight days together, without taking any, ſort of nouriſh- 
ment, however weak and faint it made him. He placed 
his faith in the remedy, and by this means deſtroyed 
himſelf before he was aware, not dreaming of death, or 
of any danger, 1 | 

Scribonia * adviſing Libo, her nephew, to kill himſelf, 
rather than wait for the ſtroke of juſtice, gebonia-s ad- 
perſuaded him to it, by ſaving, that it vice to her ne- 
was really doing another perſon's buſineſs Paw to Kill 
to fave his life to put it into the hands of . 
thoſe who would come to demand it three or four daysÞ 
after, and that it was ſerving his enemies to keep his 
blood, for the fees of ſuch hounds. E [iz 
We read, in the Bible, that Nicanor, the perſecutor of 
God's law, having ſent his guards to ſeize, The. courageous 
upon old Rafias, who, for his virtue, was death of old Ra- 
ſurnamed 4 the father of the Jews, the ow 

ood man, ſeeing no quarter was to be expected, and 
finding his gate burnt down, and his enemies ready to 
ſeize him, and chuſing to die like a gentleman, rather 
than fall into the hands of his wicked adverſaries, and 
ſuffer himſelf to be cruelly butchered, to the diſnonour 
of his rank and quality, ſtabbed himſelf with his own 
ſword; but, doing it in ſuch haſte that he did not give. 
a home thruſt, he ran, and threw himſelf from the top 

* The third wife of Auguſtus Ceſar. o 

＋ Senec. Ep. 70. 1 Maccab. lib. ii, chap. 14. ver 7 

Vol. II. D of 
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of a wall among his enemies, who made way for him, ſo 
that he pitched directly upon his head: and, notwith- 
ſtanding this, perceiving he had ſtill ſome remains of 
life, he renewed his courage, and, ſtarting upon his feet, 
all bloody and wounded as he was, forced his way, thro” 
the croud, to a ſharp fteep rock, where, for his laſt effort, 
he drew his bowels out through one of his wounds, which, 
rearing and pulling them to pieces with both his hands, 
he threw amongſt his purſuers, appealing to and invok- 
ing the divine vengeance to fall upon their heads. 
Of all violences done to the conſcience, that done to 
the chaſtity of women is, in my opinion, 
r the moſt difficult to eſcape, 5 as 
the chaſtity of there is a natural mixture of corporeal 
* pleaſure in it; and for this cauſe the diſ- 
ſent from it cannot be perfect enough, and in the party 
forced there ſeems to be ſome mixture of the will. The 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory makes reverent mention of many 
inſtances of devout women, who have embraced death 
to be ſecure ſrom the outrages ready to be committed 
by tyrants, againſt their religion and conſcience, Pela- 
gia and Sophronia were both canoniſed, the firſt of whom 
threw herſelf, with her mother and fiſters, into a river, 
to avoid being forced by ſome ſoldiers; and the laſt alſo 
killed herſelf, to avoid being raviſhed by Maxcntius the 
Emperor. | 
It may, perhaps, be reckoned an honour to us, in 
A certain author future ages, that a learned author of the 
difſuades the la- preſent, and particularly a Parifian,would 
dies from put. fain perſuade the ladies of our time to 
ting themſelves apts | 
to death for fear fake any other courſe, rather than once 
of a raviſnment. to entertain the horrid thought of ſuch a 
deſperate action. I am ſorry he had never heard (that he 
might have mixed it with his other tales) the remark- 
able ſaying of a woman, which was told me at Tholouſe, 
who had pafled through the handling of ſome ſoldiers : 
God be praiſed, ſaid ſhe, that once, at leaſt, in my 
& life, I have had my ſwill without fin.” Indeed, our 
French ladies are too good-natured to be guilty of ſuch 
cruelty to themſelves; and, God be thanked, our air ts 
| | thoroughly 
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thoroughly purged of it fince this good advice: accord- 
ing to the rule of honeſt # Marot, it is enough that they 
ſay © no,” when they do it. 

Hiſtory abounds with inſtances of perſons that have, 
in a thouſand forms, exchanged a melan- ; 
choly life for death. Lackis 4 + Aruntius 2 
killed himſelf, for the ſake, as he ſaid, of liſe. 
flying from deeds paſt and to cone. Granus Silvanus, 
and Statius Proximus, after being pardoned { by Nero, 
killed themſelves, either becauſe they could not bear to 
think they owed their lives to the pardon of fo wicked a 
man, or that they might not be troubled another time to 
ſollicit a ſecond pardon, conſidering how apt he was to 
entertain ſuſpicions, and receive accuſations againſt men 
of probity. Spargapizes, the ſon of queen Tomyris, be- 
ing taken & priſoner of war by Cyrus, made uſe of the 
firlt favour which Cyrus granted him to be unbound, in 
killing himſelf, having propoſed no other benef.t from 
his liberty than to be revenged on himſelf for the diſ- 
grace of being taken. Bogez, governor in Ionia for king 
Xerxes, being || befieged by the Athenian army, under 
the command of Cimon, refuſed the offer made him, 
that, if he would capitulate, he ſhould return, in ſafety, 
with all his wealth, to Afia; not having patience to ſur- 
vive the loſs of a place which his maſter had given him 
to keep; therefore after having defended his city to the 
laſt extremity, ſo that there was no food left to eat, he 
firſt threw all his gold into the river Strymon, together 
with every thing elſe, of which he thought the enemy 
would make good prize: and having ordered a great 
pile of wood to be ſet on fire, and the throats of all the 
women, children, concubines, and ſervants to be cut, 


he caſt their bodics into the flames, and then leaped | in 
himſelf, | 


3 
* In an epigram, intitled, Yea and Nay, which begins, Un donx 


% Nenny avec un doux Sourire,” i. e. One ſoft nay, nay, with a ſim- 
„ pering ſmile.” 


I; ak Having ſpoke thus, like a prophet, he cut his veins. Tacit. Annal, 
ib vi. 


1 Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. & Herodot. lib. i. p. 98. 
| Idem, lib. vii. p. 475. ; | bs” 
| D 2 | Nina- 
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Ninachetuen, an Indian nobleman, having the firſt 
ar ala intelligence of the Portugueſe viceroy's 
death of an In- determination to turn him out of an office 
dian of quality. which he had in Malacca, without any 
apparent cauſe, and to give it to the king of Campar, 
formed this reſolution in his own mind: he cauſed: a 
ſcaffold to be erected on pillars, which was not fo broad 
as long, and royally adorned with tapeſtry, and abund- 
ance of flowers and perfumes; and then having put on 
a robe of cloth of gold, inriched with a great number of 
coltly jewels, he went out into the ſtreet, and mounted, 
by ſteps, to the ſcaffold, in one corner of which there 
was a pile of aromatic wood lighted; The people flock- 
ing toͤ ſee to what end theſe unuſual preparations were 
made, Ninachetuen, with a countenance full of boldneſs 
and indignation, remonſtrated how. much the Portugueſe 
nation had been obhged to him; with what fidelity he 
had behaved in his office; that having ſo often, ſword in 
hand, teſtified, in behalf of another, that honour was 
much dearer to him than life, he would not abandon his 
concern for it in his own cauſe; that fortune having de- 
niedhin all the means of oppoſing the injury intended 
to- be done to him, he had courage to free himſelf, ar 
leaſt from the feeling of it, and not ſerve as a jeſt to the 


populace, nor for a triumph to men of leſs worth than 


himſelf; which having ſaid, he leaped into the fire. 
Sextilia®, the wife of Scaurus, and Paxca, the wife 


3 of Labeo, in order to encourage their huſ- 


who put them- bands to avoid the dangers that preſſed 
felves to death, upon them, wherein they had no ſhare but 
to encourage . . . 

their huſbands for the fake of conjugal affection, volun- 
to do the ſame. tarily engaged their own lives, to ſerve 
them for an example and company in this extreme ne- 
ceſſity. What they did for their huſbands, Cocceius Ner- 
va did for his country, with equal affection, tho” not ſo 
much to advantage. This great lawyer, flouriſhing in 
health, wealth, reputation, and credit with the + em- 
peror, had no other motiye to kill himſelf, but mere 
compaſſion of the miſerable ſtate of the Roman republic. 

®* Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. + Ibid. ; 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more decent than the death of the 
wife of Fulvius, who was a favourite of ue decent exit 
Auguſtus, The emperor having diſcover- of Fulvius's wife. 
ed that he had blabbed an important ſecret which he 
had committed to him, he frowned upon him the next 
morning that he came to attend him; upon which he re- 
turned home full of deſpair, and told his wife, with ſor- 
row, what a misfortune he had fallen into, and that he 
was relolved to kill himſelf. To which ſhe made anſwer, 
very frankly, “It is * but reaſon you ſhould, fince you 
& have, often enough, experienced the incontinency of 
* my tongue, and could not take warning: but, hold, 
let me kill myſelf firſt;” and, without any more diſ- 
pute, ſhe ran herſelf through the body with a ſword. 

Vibius Virius, finding that his city, beſieged by the 
Romans, could hold out no longer, and Te death of vi- 
that he had no mercy to hope for trom the bius, and of 
befiegers, determined, after many remon- * ſe- 
ſtrances on the ſubject, in the laſt aſſemb- e bs W 
ly of their ſenate, that the nobleſt way to eſcape their 
fate was to do it by their own + hands, telling them, 
that the enemy would honour them for it, and Han- 
nibal would be ſenſible what a number of faithful friends 
he had abandoned: he concluded with an invitation to 
thoſe. who were of his opinion, to go and partake of a 


good ſupper which he had ,ready at home, where, 


after they had eat heartily, they ſhould drink together 
of a beverage he had prepared, a certain liquor which 
would free the body from | torment, the mind from 


anguiſh, and the eyes and ears from ſecing and hearing 


all che bitter and ſcandalous reproaches and injuries 
which the vanquiſhed had to expect from the enraged 
and cruel conqueror. ** I have, ſaid he, taken care that 
< there. ſhall be a fuperal pile before my houſe, and that, 
as ſoon as we are expired, there ſhall be proper perſons 
ready to caſt our bodies into it. There were enough 
who approved of this noble reſolution, but few who imi- 
tated it, Twenty-ſeven ſenators followed him, who, af- 
Plutarch of Loquacity, ch. ix. + Tit. Liv. lib. xxvi. cap. 13, 11,15. 
1 Tit. Liv. lib, xxvi. cap 13. . \ 
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ter having tried to drown this melancholy thought in 
wine, ended the feaſt with this mortal meſs, and embrac- 
ing one another, after having jointly bewailed the mis- 
fortune of their country, ſome returned to their own 
houſes, others ſtaid to be burned in the ſame flames with 
Vibius, in which they were all ſo long a dying, (the va- 
our of the wine having filled all their veins, and retard- 
ing the eſtect of the poiſon) that ſome of them were al- 
moſt within an hour of ſecing the enemy enter Capua, 
which was taken the yery next morning ; and of ſuffering 
the miſeries which they had paid ſo dearly for eſcaping. 
Taurea Jubellius, another citizen of Capua*, when 
The inhuman Fulvius, the conſu!, returned from the 
cruelty of Ful- ſhameful butchery he had made of two 
viustne Roman hundred and twenty-five ſenators, called 
him back undauntedly by his name, and 
having made him ſtop, © Give the word, ſaid he+, that 
< I alſo may be diſpatched after the maſſacre of ſo many 
others, when thou-mayeſt boaſt of having killed a 
«© much ſtouter man than thyſelf.” | 
Fulvius ſcorning him as a man out of his ſenſes, and 
having, that very inſtant, received letters from Rome, 
diſapproving the inhumanity of his Þ execution, which 
reſtrained his hands from ſhedding more blood; Jubellius 
then proceeded, ſaying, © My country being now taken, 
* my neighbours and friends loſt, and as I have killed my 
* wife and children with my own hand, to ſave them 
e from ſuffering any indignities, but am denied the ſame 
de fate as my fellow-citizens, my fortitude ſhall be re- 
* yenged on this hateful life:” and drawing out a dagger 
which he had concealed about him, he plunged it into 
his own breaſt, and fell down dead at the conſulls feet. 
Ihe inhabitants of a city in the Indies that was beſieg- 
Tadian who edby Alexander, being very much preſſed, 
burnt them ð¶ put on a vigorous reſolution to deprive him 
— hy — of the pleaſure of this conqueſt, and burn- 
y, when a 
befieges by Alex. ed themſelves in general, together with 9 
der the Great. their town, in ſpite of his humanity. 
A new kind of war this, where the enemy ſtrove to 


Or campania. Titus Livius calls him Campanus, lib. xxvi, cap. 15. 


(1 Id. ibid, 1 14. ibid. $ Dipd. of Sicil. hb. xvii, cap. 18. 
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fave. them, and they to deſtroy themſelves, by doing 
every thing to make themſelves ſure of death, which 
men do to ſecure lite. 
The inhabitants of Aſtapa, in Spain, finding their 
walls and other defence, too weak to hold +, orecipltnic 
out againſt the Romans, made one heap death of the in- 
of all their wealth and furniture; and hay- Þ#bitants of AG 
. | . tapa, in Spam. 
ing put all the women and children upon | 
it, and ſurrounded it with wood and other combuſtibles 
fit to make a ſudden blaze, and left fifty of their young 
men to put their defign in execution, they made a ſally, 


in which, according to their wiſh, for want of the power 


to defeat the befiegers, they cauſed themſelves to be 
every man ſlain: then the fifty young men, after havin 
maſſacred every living ſoul in the town, and ſet fire to 
the heap, threw themſelyes into it, with * their arms, 
thereby putting an cnd to their generous ſpirit of liberty, 
rather in an inſenfible than in a ſorrowful and diſgrace- 
tul condition; and demonſtrating to the enemy, that, if 
fortune had ſo pleaſed, they had as well the courage to 
have robbed them of the victory, as they had to fruſ- 
trate and render it dreadful, nay, and + mortal to thoſe, 
who, allured by the ſplendor of the melt& gold running 
in the fire, hurried in ſuch numbers to catch it, that 
ſome were burnt, and others ſuffocated, being puſhed 
tco near the flames by the throng of thoſe behind them, 
who were equally greedy to ſnatch the ſhining ore. 
The Abydeans, when preſſed hard by king Philip took 
the ſame reſolution, but were ſo curbed The raſn death of 
that they could not execute it; for the tbe Abydeans, 


king, who could not think of an act of ſuch precipi- 


tancy without abhorrence, (the treaſure and furniture 
which they had condemned, partly to fire, and partly to 


water, being ; firſt ſeized) drawing his ſoldiers off, grant- 


ed them three days to kill themſelves with the more 
eaſe and decency. This time: they filled with bloody 
murders, beyond all hoſtile cruelty, inſomuch that there 
was ſcarce a ſingle perſon left alive, who was able 


„ Tit. Liv. lik. xxviii. cap. 22, 33. + 1d. ibid, cap. 23. 
J Id. lib. xxx1, cap. 17, 18. 
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to diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed. There are infinite 
exinhplck of the like popular concluſions, which ſeem to 
be the more crue] by how much the effect of them is 
the more univerſal, and yet, in reality, are leſs cruel 
than ſuch as are particular, The judgments of private 

rſons are ſo captivated by the charms of ſociety, that 
reaſon will have that weight with all in general, which 
it would not have with individuals. 

The condemned perſons in the reign of T iberius, who 
| Death deſired for kept themſelves alive till they ſuffered 
rhe hopes ofa death by the hands of the executioner, 
greater good. forfeited their eſtates, and were deprived 
of burial: they who ſaved the executioner a labour, by 
executing * themſelves, were interred, and might make 
a will, But death is alſo defired, ſometimes, for the hopes 
of a greater good. I defire, ſaid St. Paul, to depart, 
and to be with Chriſt :” «* and, « Who ſhall loofe me 
« from theſe bands ?” Cleombrotus Ambhraciora, having 
read Plato's Phzdon, thirſted ſo much after the life to 
come, that, for no ꝓ other cauſe, he threw himſelf into 
the ſea. From hence it appears, with what impropriety 
we aflix the term deſpair to that voluntary diſſolution of 
ourſelves, to which the eagerneſs of hope often excites 
us, and as often a ſedate and ſettled inclination of the 
judgment. 

James Chaſlel biſhop of Soiſſons, in St. Lewis's ex- 
The voluntary Pedition beyond the ſeas, ſecing the king 
death of James and the whole army on the point of re- 
Chaſtel, biſhop turning to France, he leit the affairs of 
of Soifſons, 

religion imperfect, took a reſolution ra- 
ther to go to paradiſe; and, having bid adieu to his 
friends, he ruſhed alone, 1n the fight of every one, upon 
the enemy's army, and was preſently cut to. pieces. 
In a certain kingdom of the new. diſcovered world, upon 
a day of ſolemn proceſſion, when the idol they adore is 
drawn about in public on a chariot of ſurpriſinggrandeur, 
ſeveral are then ſeen cutting off ſlices of their fleſh to of- 
fer to it; beſides a number of others who proſtrate them- 
„ Tacit. Annal. lib, vi. + Phil, ch. 1. ver. 23. 
} Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. cap 34. 3 ö 
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The Cuſtom of tb: Iſle of Cea. 41 
ſelves as it goes along, cauſing their bodies to be broke 
and ground to pieces under te maſſy wheels, in order, 
by their death, to obtain the yeneration of ſanctity, 
which 1s accordingly paid them. This death of the 
ſaid biſhop, with his ſword in his hand, has more bra- 
very in it, and leſs ſenſation, the heat of the battle ftif- 
ling the latter in ſome meaſure. 
There are certain governments which have taken up- 
on them to regulate the juſtice and pro- poiſde kept and 
per time of voluntary deaths. A poiſon prepared at the 

prepared from hemlock, at the expence fe expence, 
f the public, was kept, in times paſt, in 7 tine 16 oath 
our city * of Marſcilles, for all who had vle of it. 
a mind to haſten their latter end, after they had produc- 
ed the reaſons for their deſign to the fix hundred who 
compoſed their ſenate; nor was it law ful for any perſon 
to lay hands upon himſelf, otherwiſe than by leave of the 
magiſtracy, and upon Juſt occaſions. 

This was a law alſo in other places. As Sextus Pom- 

peius Was going ro Aſia, he touched at Cea, Courageous 
an iſland of Negropont; ; and, whilſt he geath of . 
Was there, it accidentally happened (as ed bertel in pu- 
we have it from one who was with him), bie. 
that a lady of great authority having given an account to 
her countrymen, why ſhe was reſolyed to put an end to 
her life, defired Pompeius to be preſent at her death, to 
render it the more SAILS which he was; and 

aving a long time tried, to no purpoſe, all the force of 
el (of which he was maſter in a wonderful de- 
gree) to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, he, at length, 
ſuffered her to take her own courſe. She was above 
ninety years of age, in a very happy ſtate both of body 
and mind; but was, at that time, lain down upon her 
bed better drefled than uſual, and leaning on her el- 
bow. „The gods, ſaid ſhe, O Sextus Pompeius, and 
* rather thoſe I leave, than thoſe I go to ſeek, take it well 
* at thy hands, that thou haſt not diſdained to be both 


Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. cap. 6 de externis inſtitutis, ſect. 7. 
t Valerius Maximus himſelf, from whom the whole narrative is taken. 
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ce the counſellor of life to me, and the witneſs of my 
cc death. For my own part, as I have always had the 
cc experience of the ſmiles of fortune, for fear leſt the 
«« defire of living too long may make her frown upon 
* me, I am going, by a happy period, to diſmiſs the re- 
* mains of my foul, leaving behind me two daughters 
4e of my body, and a legion of grand - children.“ Hav- 
ing ſaid this, and given ſome exhortations to her family 
to live in peace and union, divided her eſtate amongſt 
them, and recommended her eldeſt daughter to the pro- 
tection of the domeſtic gods; ſhe boldly took the cup 
in her hand, in which was the poiſon, and having made 
her vows to Mercury, accompanied with prayers that 
he would conduct her to ſome happy ſeat in the other 
world, ſhe drank off the mortal beverage, She then en- 
tertained the company with the ada 1 of its operation; 
and as the parts of her body were ſeized with a chilneſs, © 
one after another, ſhe told them, at length, it had reach- | 
ed her heart and bowels; and then called her daughters 
to do the laſt office for her, and to cloſe her eyes. 

Pliny tells us of a certain Hyperborean country, 
The voluntary Where, by reaſon of the mild tempera- 
death of the Hy- ture of the air, the inhabitants rarely end 
perboreans. their lives but by the voluntary ſurrender 
of them; inaſmuch, that, when they are weary and ſur- 
feited with life, it is uſual for them, after they have lived 
to a good old age, to make a ſumptuous feaſt, and then 
to throw themſelves into the ſea, from a certain rock 
deſtined to that ſervice. Pain, and the fear of a worſe 


death, ſeem to me to be the moſt excuſable Induce- 
ments &. 
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To-morrow is a new Day. 43 
C H A P. IV. 
To-morrow is a new Day. 


F all our French writers, James Amiot, in my opi- 

nion, deſerves the palm*, not only for the pro- 
priety and purity of his language, in which , e ha 
he ſurpaſſes all others; nor for his conſtant the language of 
perſeverance in ſo long a labour; nor for — —— 
the depth of his knowledge, having ſo “ * 
happily unravelled the intricacies of ſo difficult an au- 
thor (for people may ſay what they pleaſe, though I 
underſtand nothing of Greek, yet I perceive a ſenſe ſo 
well connected and maintained throughout bis whole 
tranſlation, that ſurely he muſt have perfectly known. 
the author's true thoughts, or, by being long conver- 
fant with him, muſt have had a general idea of Plu— 
tarch's mind ſtrongly imprinted in his foul, foraſmuch 
as he has delivered us nothing from him that in the leaſt 
derogates from, or contradicts him); but, above all, I am 
pleaſed with him tor having ſingled out a book ſo proper, 
ſo worthy for a prefent to his country. We dunces had 
been ſunk in the mire, had not this book lifted us out of 
it, By this favour of his we venture now both to ſpeak 
and write, The very ladies read it to the ſchool-maſters. 
It is our breviary. If this good man be yet living, I 
would recommend him to do as much by Xenophon. 
it is a more eaſy taſk than the other, and therefore 
more proper for a gentleman fo far advanced in years. 
And then I know not how it is, but methinks, though 
he very briſkly and clearly recovers himſelf when he has 
made a trip, yet his ſtyle is more his own, when it is not 
embarrafled, and runs fmoothly on. , 

I was juſt now reading that paſſage in Plutarch, where 
he ſays of himſelf, that Ruſticus, while pre- curioſity greedy 
ſent at a declamation of his at Rome, re- atter news. 


To this, I think, ſhould be added, that Amiot, by bis tranſlation of 
Plutarch, has not only poliſhed, but even enriched our language, 
1 la the treatiſe of curiolity, ch. 14. Amiot's tranſlation, 
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ceived a pacquet from the emperor, but delayed to open 
it till all was ended; for which, ſaid he, the whole audi. 
ence highly applauded this perſon's gravity. It is true, 
that as I am on the ſubject of curiofity, and that eager 
and ravenous appetite for news, which makes us, with ſo 


much indiſcretion and impatience, abandon every thing 


to entertain a novelty, and, without any manner of re- 
ſpect or civility, break open, in what company ſoever, 
all letters that are brought to us, he had reaſon to ap- 
plaud the gravity of Ruſticus upon this occaſion, and 
might likewiſe, have commended his civility and cour- 
teſy in not interrupting the courſe of his declamation. 
But I doubt whether his prudence deſerves to be praiſed; 
for, as the letters came to him unexpected, and eſpecially 
from an emperor, it might have fallen out that the de- 
ferring to read them would have been very prejudicial, 
Neglizence the The vice oppoſite to curioſity is negligence, 


oppoſite vice to Or indifference, to which I certainly havea 


Euriolity. natural propenſity by my conſtitution, and 
to which I have ſeen ſome men ſo extremely addicted, 
that they have kept letters in their pockets, unopened, 


for three or four days together. I never open any let- 


ters, neither thoſe commutted to my care, nor thoſe which 
paſs through my hands by accident; and I am uneaſy 
with myſelf, if my eyes inadvertently catch any-contents 


of letters of importance that a great man is reading 


when I am cloſe by him. Never was a man leſs inquiſi- 
tive, or leſs prying into other people's affairs. | 

In our father's days, M. de Boutieres had like to have 
The reading of loſt Turin, becauſe, being in good com- 
letters ought not pany at ſupper, he deferred to read an ad- 
to be deferred. vertiſement which was ſent him of the 
treaſon that was plotted againſt the ſaid city, of which 
he was governor. And this very Plutarch“ has gi- 
ven us to underſtand, that Julius Cæſar had ſaved him- 
ſelf, if he had read a paper that was preſented to him as 
he went to the ſenate, on that very day he was killed by 
the conſpirators. He alſo tells the ſtory of Archias, the 
ty rant of Thebes, that, the night before Pelopidas put his 


In the life of Julius Cæſar, cap. 17, 
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; Of Conſcience. 45 
plot into execution for killing bim in order to reſtore 
his country's liberty, he had a circumſtantial account 
of the whole conſpiracy ſent him in writing by another 
Archias, an Athenian, and that the pacquet having been 
delivered to him while he ſat at ſupper, he“ deferred the 
opening of it, ſaying, what afterwards turned to a proverb 
in Greece, “ To-morrow 1s a new day.” A wife mar 
may, in my opinion, for the ſake of another perſon, ei- 
ther for fear, like Ruſticus, of indecently diſturbing the 
company, or of breaking off another affair of import- 
ance, put off the-reading or hearing any new thing that 
is brought to him; but if a man, for his own particular 
intereſt or pleaſure, even though he holds a public of- 
fice, will not interrupt his dinner, nor be awaked out of 
his nap, he is inexcuſable. 

And there was anciently, at Rome, the conſular place, 
which they called the moſt honourable, at Th, conſular 
table, for being a ſeat which had moſt place at table the 
ſcope, and was of the eafieſt acceſs to moſt acceſſible. 
thoſe who came to ſpeak with him who was placed in 
it; which is a proof that though they were at table 
they did not abandon the concern for other affairs and' 
incidents But, when all is ſaid that can be 'ſaid, it is 
very difficult, in human actions, to preſcribe ſo juſt a 
rule, by rational arguments, that fortune will not main- 
tain her right in them. 
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Of Conſcience. 


81 was travelling one day, during the civil wars, 
with my brother the Sieur de la Broufle, we met a 
gentleman of good faſhion, who was of the of the power of 
contrary party tous, though Iknew nothing conſcience. 
of it, for he pretended to be of ours: and the miſchicf 
of it is, that, in wars of this fort, the cards are fo ſhuf- 


fled, your enemy not being diſtinguiſhed from yourſelf 


In his treatiſe of Socrates's dxmcn, ch. x xvii, 


by 


— 
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by any appatent mark, either of language or carriage, 
being bred up under the ſame laws, air, and manners, 
that it is difficult to avoid diſorder and conſuſion. This 
made me afraid myſelf, of meeting with any of our 
troops in a place where I was not known, that I might 
not be forced to tell my name, and for fear of ſome- 
thing worſe, perhaps, as happened to me ohce, when, 
by ſuch a miſtakes, I loſt both men and horſes; and, 
amongſt others, an Italian, my page, whom I had bred 
up with care, was miſerably killed; a fine lad, and one 
that was very promifing. But the gentleman we met had 
ſo ſtrange a terror upon him, and was fo mortified at 
the meeting with any horſemen, and travelling threugh 
towns which held out for the king, that I, at length, 
gueſſed he was alarmed by his conſcience. The poor 
man ſeemed to be in ſuch a condition, that, through his 
vizor, and the croſſes on his caſſock, one might have 
penetrated into his boſom, and read his ſecret intentions, 
So wonderful is the force of conſcience, that it makes 
us betray, accuſe, and fight with ourſelves; and, for 
_-_ of other evidence, to give teſtimony againſt our- 
elves; 


Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum &. 


Tormenting conſcience ſhakes the ſoul within. 


The tale that follows 1s in the mouths of children : 
Beffus, a Pæonian, being reproached with having wan- 
tonly pulled down a ſparrow's F 


Strange diſco. 
very of a par- 
ricide. 


was juſtly to ſuffer for it. 


„ fJuv. Sat, xiii. ver. 195, 


+ See Plutarch's treatiſe, Why the divine juſtice ſometimes defers the a 


puniſhment of crimes, ch. 8. 


Heſiod 


neſt, and killed tbe 
young ones, ſaid he had reaſon for it, becauſe thoſe little 
birds were continually chattering a falſ- 
hood, that he had murdered his father. 
This parricide had, till then, been undif- 
covered and unknown, but the revengeful furies of his 
conſcience cauſed it to be diſcovered by himſelf, ho 


” A 


the 
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_ Hefiod corrects * Plato's aſſertion that“ Puniſhment 
* follows cloſe at the heels of fin; for he 
ſays, it 15 born at the ſame inſtant with connate with 
fo. Whoſoever expects puniſhment, al- fin. 
ready ſuffers it; and whoſoever has deſerved it, expects 
it T. Wickedneſs contrives tortures for itſelf: 


Punifhment 


Malum conſilium conſultori peſſimum 
He that gives bad counſel ſuffers moſt by it. 


As the waſp ſtings and hurts another, but moſt of all it- 
ſelf; for it thereby loſes its ſting and its ſtrength for 
ever: 


—— Vitaſque in vulnere ponunt 8: 
And in the wound which they inflict, expire. 


The Spaniſh fly, or cantharides, has in itſelf ſome par- 
ticle which, by the contrariety of its nature, ſerves as an 
ntidote to its own poiſon. In like manner, at the ſame 
inſtant that a man feels a pleaſure in vice, there is a ſting 
at the tail of it in the conſcience, which tortures us ſleep- 
ing and waking with many racking thoughts: 


Quippe ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſepe loquentes, 


Aut morbo del trantes, procredjſe ferantur, — 
Et celata diu in medium peccata dediſſe J. 


The guilty ſeldom their own counſel keep, 

But oft will blab it ev'n in their ſleep; 

Or, in a fever raving, will reveal 

Crimes which they long had labour'd to conceal. 


Apollodorus dreamed that he ſaw himſelf flea'd by the 
| Scythians, and then boiled in a cauldron ; and that his 


* This reflection is taken from Plutarch' s treatiſe, « Why the di- 
« yine juttice ſometimes defers the puniſhment of crimes,” chap. 9. 
+ Senec. Epiſt. 105. 1 Aul. Gel). lib. iv. cap. 5. 
Virg. Georg. lib. iv. ver. 238. | 
Montaigne afferts this more poſitively than Plutarch, the author 
from whom he took it, cha. of Plutarch's tract above mentioned. 
Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1157, &c. 


heart 
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heart muttered theſe words: © I am the cauſe of all 
« theſe evils *.” Epicurus faid, «© No lurking-hole could 
cc Hide the wicked, becaufe they could not aſſure them- 
« ſelves of being concealed, whffſt their conſciences diſ- 
e covered them to themſelves.“ 

Prima eft h&c ultio, quod ſe 

Judice, nemo nocens abſolvitur . 

'Tis the firſt, conſtant puniſhment of ſin, 

That no bad man abſolves himſelf within. 

As an evil conſcience pofſeſſes us with fear, a good 
The confidence One gives us aſſurance and confidence. 
reſulting trom a And I can truly ſay, I have faced ſeveral 
good conſcience. dangers with the more boldneſs, in con- 
fideration of the ſecret knowledge I had of my own will, 
and of the innocency of my intentions : 

Conſcia mens ut cuique ſua eſt, ita concipit intra 

Peftora pro fatto, ſpemque metumque ſus 1. 

Deſpotic conſcience rules our hopes and fears. 

Of this there are a thouſand examples, of which it 
Tue confdent may ſuffice to produce three of one and 
innocency of the ſame perſon. Scipio having a heavy 
Scipio, accuſation laid againſt him one day be- 
fore the people of Rome, inſtead of excufing himſelf, 
or ſoothing his judges, It will well become you, 
« ſaid he to them, to fit in judgment upon the man from 
„ whom you derive the power you have to judge all the 
cc world $.” And, another time, all the anſwer he gave 
to ſome impeachments brought againſt him by a tri- 
bune of the people, inſtead of pleading his cauſe : 
« Let us go, ſaid he, my fellow-citizens, and give 
& thanks to the gods for the victory which they 


« granted me over the Carthaginians, as on this day |.” 


* This is alſo taken from Plutarch's beſorementioned treatiſe of the 


delay of the divine juſtice, chap 9. This Apollodorus, who reigned 
like a true tyrant, was king of Caſſandria, in Macedonia. | 
+ Juv. Sat. xiii. ver. 2, 3... t Ovid. Faſt. lib. i. ver. 25, 26. 
F Plutarch, in his; treatiſe, intitled, “ How far a man is allowed to 
& praiſe himſelf, &c.” chap. 5. . 
Valer. Maxim. lib, iii. cap. 7. in Romanis. 


And, 
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And, advancing firſt towards the temple himſelf, the 
whole aſſembly, not excepting his accuſer, followed in 
his train. And, Petilius having been inſtigated by 
Cato to demand an account of the money which had 
paſſed through his hands in the province of Antioch, 
Scipio, who come to the ſenate for this purpoſe, pro- 
duced a book from under his robe, wherein, he told 
them, was an exact account of his receipts and diſburſe- 
ments; but being required to deliver it to the regiſ- 
ter, he refuſed it, ſaying, he would not ſo far diſgrace 
himſelf; and tore the book to pieces with his own 
hands in the preſence of the ſenate. I cannot ſuppoſe 
that the moſt ſeared conſcience could have counter- 
feited ſuch an aſſurance. He had naturally too high 
« aſpirit, ſays Livy , and was accuſtomed to too great 
fortune to know how to be criminal, and to deſcend to 
the meanneſs of defending his own innocence,” - 

The rack . a pernicious invention, _ ſeems to be 
rather a proof of a man's patience than o * 
the wits” - which indeed 1s concealed N 
both by him who can bear it, and by him rack. 
who cannot. For why ſhould pain ſooner make me 
confeſs what is the real truth, than force me to ſay 
what is not? And, on the contrary, if he who 1s not 
guilty of that whereof he is accuſed, has the patience to 
undergo thoſe torments, why ſhould not he who is guilty 
have as muck, when ſo fair a reward as his life is ſet 
before him ? I imagine that this invention owes jts riſe 
to the conſideration of the power of conſcience, which 
ſeems to be aſſiſting to the rack to make the guilty per- 
{on confeſs his fault, and to weaken his reſolution ; 
while, on the other hand, it fortifies the innocent a- 
gainſt the torture, To ſay the truth, it is a remedy 
tull of uncertainty and danger. What will not a man 
ſay, what will he not do, rather than ſuffer ſuch a pain» 
ful torture? | -” 


Etiam innocentes capit mentiri dolor Þ : 


Tit. Liv. lib. xxxvili. cap. 54 5. DU 
1 Ex Mimis Publianis, * | 7 * * 


Vol. II. E | Pain 
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Pains compels even the innocent to lye. 


From hence it comes to paſs, that he whom the judge 
has put to the rack, with a view that he may not die 
innocent, makes, him die both innocent and racked. 
Thouſands have burthened their conſciences by it with 
falſe confeſſions ; in the number of whom I place Phi- 
lotas *, conſidering the circumſtances of the proceſs 
that Alexander commenced againſt him, and the pro- 


greſs of his torture. But ſo it is (ſay they), that it is 


the leaſt evil human weakneſs could have invented; 
yet, in my opinion, the invention was very inhuman, 
and to very little purpoſe. 

Several nations, not ſo barbarous in this reſpect as 
The uſe of the the Greeks and Romans, by whom they 
rack condemned were called Barbarians, think it horrible 
by ſeveralna=" and cruel to torment and pull a man 
tions, and why, . . 
| | to pieces for a fault of which you are as 
yet in doubt. Is he to blame for your ignorance ? Are 
not you unjuſt, that, becauſe you would not kill him 
without a cauſe, you do worſe than kill him? And, 
that this 1s the caſe, do but obſerve how often men 
chuſe to die without reafon, rather than paſs through 
this inquiſition more painful than execution, and ſo 
acute that it often diſpatches them before it. I know 


not where I had this ſtory F, but it is an exact re- 


preſentation of the conſcience of our juſtice: a coun- 
try woman accuſed a ſoldier to the general I of the 
army (who was a grand juſticiary, and therefore de- 
termined all civil and crintinal cauſes in his precinct) 
of having taken from her children the little boiled 
meat ſhe qd left to keep them from ſtarving, the 


. Curtius, lib. vi. cap. 7. to the end of the book. 

+ The ſtory is in Froiſſart, and there, no doubt, Montaigne had read 
it; though, when he wrote this chapter, he ſeems to have forgot his 
authority for it. 

t Bajazet I. whom Frviſſart calls Amorabaquin. I was lately given 
to underſtand, by the ingenious commentator on Rabelais, tom. v. p. 
217, that Bajazet was ſo called, becauſe he was the ſon of Amurath ; 
which I obſerve for the ſake of thoſe who might be as ignorant of this 
particular as I was, before I happened to caſt my eye upon the page 
where it is mentioned, in Bordefius's Rabelais, printed at Amſterdam 
in 1711. n 
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Habit makes Things familiar. 61 
army having pillaged every thing they could find, 
There was no proof of this fact; therefore the gene- 
ral * cautioned the woman to take good heed of what 
ſhe ſaid, foraſmuch as ſhe would incur the guilt of her 
own accuſation, if ſhe was found in a lye; but ſhe per- 
fiſting in her charge, he cauſed the ſoldier's belly to be 


9 775 open, in order to be ſure of the truth of the fact; 
a 


d it appeared + that the woman was in the right. An 
inſtructive ſentence this ! | 


CG: AF - v3 
Habit makes Things familiar to us. 


T is hardly to be expected that reaſon and inſtruc- 
tion ſhould be powerful enough to pig and in- 
lead us on to action, if we do not exer- ſtruction, with- 
ciſe and form our minds by experience 9utpraftice.can- 
to the courſe which we are deſirous they tuous. ; 
ſhould take; or elſe, when the effects are in their 
power, they will undoubtedly be embarraſſed. This 
is the reaſon why thoſe of the philoſophers, who have 
aimed at the attainment of any ſuperior excellency, 
did not indulge themſelves in eaſe and ſecurity, and 
indolently wait for the cruelties of fortune to attack 
them in their retirement; but, for fear ſhe ſhould ſur- 
priſe them in the ſtate of unexperienced and raw ſol- 
diers, undiſciplined for the battle, they ſallied out to 
meet her, and put themſelves purpoſely upon the proof 
of hardſhips. Some abandoned their riches, to exer- 
ciſe themſelves in a voluntary poverty ; others ſought 
for labour; and the auſterity of a painful life, to 


* The whole ſtory is at large, and well atteſted, in Froiſſart's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. iv. cap. 87. | | 

+ If ſhe had been convicted of a falſe accuſation, the general would 
have bcen in the ſame caſe as the judge who cauſed a man to be hanged, 
after the rack had extorted a confeſſion from him of a crime, of which 
it appeared aſterwards he was altogether innocent, | 


E 2 inure 
| * 
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inure themſelves to misfortune and hard work: others 
deprived themſelves of the moſt precious parts of their 
bodies, as their eyes and privy members, for fear leſt 


their too delightful and too effeminate ſervice ſhould re- 


lax and unhinge the ſtability and vigour of their minds. 

But in dying, which is the greateſt work we have to 
Such exerciſes do, practice can be of no ſervice to us. 
cannot aſſiſt us A man may, by cuſtom and experience, 
in dying. fortify himſelf againſt pain, ſhame, po- 
verty, and the like accidents ; but as to death, we can 
make trial of it but once, and are all to learn what it is, 
when it comes. 

There were men, in ancient days, ſuch excellent 
A memorable huſbands of their time, that they tried, 
inſtance of a Ro- in death itſelf, to taſte and reliſh it; and 
_ who, when bent their minds to the utmoſt ſtretch, to 

ying, obſerved # ip | dv 

the etfe&t of diſcern what ſort of a paſſage it is; but 
death. they have not yet returned to Jet us 
know it. Nulla retro via, i. e. There is no way 
back again.“ | 


——Nemo expergitus extat, | 

Frigida quem ſemel eſt vitai pauſa ſequuta *. 

No perſon e'er again awak'd to breath, 

Who once was claſp'd in the cold arms of death. 


TITS. 


2 — 


n 
= * 


Canius Julius, a noble Roman, of ſingular virtue 


and conſtancy, having been condemned to die by that 
wicked monſter Caligula, beſides many other wonder- 
ful proofs which he gave of his reſolution, as he was 


juſt going to be diſpatched by the executioner, a phi- 


loſopher, who was his friend, aſked him: „Well, 
“ Canius,. what are your thoughts now? Or how is 
« your mind employed?“ «IT was propofing, faid he, 


ce to obſerve, in the ſwift moment of death, whether 1 


« could perceive the departure of the ſoul.” And he 

promiſed that, if he made any diſcovery, he would go 

the rounds amongſt his friends. and ſhew them what 

was the ſtate of the ſoul +, This man philoſophiſed 
* Lucret, lib. iii. ver. 942, &c. 

1 Seneca deFranquilizar n cap. 14. 
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not only unto death, but in death. itſelf, What aſ- 
ſurance was it, and what a bold ſpirit, to deſire that 
death ſhould be a leſſon to him, and to be at leiſure to 
think of any thing elſe in ſo great an affair! | 
Jus hoc animi merientis habebat *. 
This maſt'ry of his mind he, dying, had. 
And yet, I fancy, there is a certain way of making 
death familiar to us, and of trying, in 1 
ſome meaſure, what it is. We may have may, in ſome 
ſome experience of it, if not ſuch as is en- meaſure, make 
tire and perfect, yet, at leaſt, ſuch as =4g — 
will not be quite uſeleſs to us, but may 
render us more firm and fearleſs. If we cannot come 
cloſe to it, we may approach it, and reconnoitre it; and, 
if we cannot advance ſo far as to its caſtle, we may at 
leaſt diſcover it, and be thoroughly acquainted with its 
avenues. It is not without reaſon that gleep the image 
we are taught to conſider our very ſleep as of death. 
the image of death. How eaſily do we paſs from wak- 
ing to ſleeping? With how little concern do we part 
with the knowledge of light, and of ourſelves ? Perad- 
venture, the faculty of ſleeping would ſeem uſeleſs and 
contrary to nature, as it deprives us of all action and 
ſenſe, were it not that nature inſtructs us by it, that ſhe 
has made us equally both for life and death; and, from 
life, preſents us to that everlaſting ſtate which ſhe has 
reſerved for us after this, to accuſtom us to it, and to 
remove our fear of it. But ſuch as, by ſome violent 
accident, have fallen into a ſwoon, and therein loſt 
all ſenſe, they, in my opinion, have been very near ſee- 


ing the true and natural face of death. For, as to the * 
moment of the paſſage, it is not to be feared that it 
brings with it any labour or diſpleaſure, foraſmueh as 
: we can have no feeling without leiſure. Our ſuffer- 


5 ings require time, which is ſo ſhort and precipitated in 
t death, that it muſt neceflarily be inſenſible. It is the 
4 approaches to it that we are to fear, and thoſe may 
poſſibly fall within the limits of experience: many 

| * Lucan, lib. viii, ver. 636, | 
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things ſeem R to us in imagination, than they are 
in reality. I have ſpent a great part of my life in full 
and perfect health, fuch health too as was attended with 
a ſprightly temper and a warm conſtitution. A ſtate of 
ſuch vigour and jollity gave me ſuch a horrible idea of 
maladies, that, when I came to experience them, I 
found their attacks faint and eaſy, in compariſon of 
what I had apprehended ; and of this I have experience 
every day, If I am ſheltered from the weather in a dry 
warm room in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous night, I won- 
der, and am afflicted to think, how they that are then in 
the field can bear it; and, if i am there myſelf, I do not: 
wiſh to be any where elſe. This thing, alone of being 
always ſhut up in a room I thought was inſupportable, 
but I was preſently inured to it by being confined to it 
a week, nay, a month together, in a very melancholy, 
diſordered, and wcak condition : and I have found, that, 
in the time of my health, I lamented the caſe of the ſick 
much more than I think I need to be lamented when I 
am ſo myſelf ; and that, by the ſtrength of my appre- 
| henſion, the thing was magnified near one half more 
than it was in reality and truth. I hope the caſe will be 
the ſame with me at my death, and that I ſhall find the 


making ſuch preparation, and calling in ſo much aſſiſ- 


dance for enabling me to undergo the ſtroke of it, were 
a needleſs trouble. But we cannot give ourſeives too 
much advantage, at all adventures. 

In the time of our third or ſecond commotions, (I do 


The ſtory of an 

accident that abroad, about a league from my houſe, 

happened to which is ſituate in the center of all the 
ontaigne, 


| which caſt him diſturbance by the civil wars of F rance, 
into a long thinking myſelf perfectly ſafe, and fo 
1 near to the place of my retreat, that I 
had no occaſion for any better equipage, I took a pad 
that was a very caſy pacer, but not a ſtrong one. 
On my return home, a ſudden occafion fell out for 
my making uſe of this horſe in a ſervice which he was 
pot much uſed to; for one of my men, a tall luſty 
fellow, mounted 18 a ſtrong war · horſe that ra, 

reſty, 


«% 


not well remember which) going one day 
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reſty, and withal vigorous and ſound, having a mind 
to act the bravo, and to out-ride his companion, came 
full ſpeed into the very track where I was, and fell, 
like a coloſſus, upon the little man and his little horſe, 
ruſhing, like thunder, with ſuch a career of ſtrength 
and weight, that he turned us both over and over, ſo 
that there lay the horſe overthrown and ſtunned with 
the fall, and I ten or twelve yards beyond him, ſtretch- 
ed out at my length on my back, with my face all bat- 
tered and bruiſed, my ſword, which 1 had in my hand, 
above ten yards before me, my belt broke to pieces, 
and myſelt with no more motion nor ſenſe in me than 
a log. This was the only ſwoon I ever was in to this 
very hour. They who were about me, after having 
tried all the means they could make uſe of to bring me 
to myſelf, concluded me dead, took me up' in their 
arms, and had much ado to carry me to my h ule, 
which was at the diſtance of about half a French lea 
But, before I got home, and after having been n v 
over for a dead man, above two full hours, I began to 
move, and to fetch my breath ; for ſuch a quantity of 
blood had overcharged my ſtomach, that nature was 
under a neceſſity of rouſing her utmoſt ſtrength to throw 
it off. They then raiſed me upon my feet, when I void- 
ed a baſon full of clots of pure blood, as 1 did ſeveral 
times upon the road; by ſo doing I began to recover a 
little life, but it was very leiſurely, and by ſuch ſmall 
degrees, that my firſt ſentiments approached much 
nearer to death than life. 


Perche dubbiaſa anchor del ſuo ritorno, 
Non afſecura attonita la mente *. 


Becauſe the ſoul her manſion half had quit, 
And was not 1ure ſhe ſhould return to it. 


The remembrance of this accident, which is deeply 
imprinted in my ſoul, repreſenting to me, in fo great a 
degree of perfection, the image and idea of death, re- 


* Taſlo's Jeruſalem liberata, canto x11. ſtanza 74. 
* 
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conciles me, in ſome ſort, to it. When I firſt began to 
open my eyes after my trance, my ſight was fo diſturb- 
ed, ſo weak and glimmering, that I could then but juſt 
diſcern there was light. 


come quel ch'or apre, or chiude, 
Gli occhi mez20 fra'l fonno e Lelſſer deſto x. 
So people in the morning, ere they riſe, 
Twixt ſleep and wake, oft twinkle with their eyes. 


As to the functions of the ſoul, they advanced in 
the ſame pace as thoſe of the body. I ſaw myſelf all 
bloody, my doublet being ſpotted all over, with the 
blood which I had voided. The firſt thought which 
occurred to me was, that I had fome ſhot in my hand; 

and true it is, that, at the ſame time, ſeveral pieces 
were diſcharged round about us. Death ſeemed to me 
to be hovering on my lips, I ſhut my eyes, to help, as 
I thought, to puſh it off, and took a pleaſure in lan- 
guiſhing, and letting myſelf go. This was an imagina- 


tion that only floated, as it were, on the ſurface of my 


mind, which was as render and as weak as all the reſt, 


though indeed not only exempt from uneaſineſs, but 


partaking of that pleaſure, which thoſe feel who ſweetly 
drop into a ſlumber. 

It is my opinion, this is the very ſtate which thoſe 
Whether ſwoon. People are in, whom we ſee fainting a- 
ings in the ago- way in the agonies of death; ; and that 
nies of death are we lament them without cauſe, imagin- 
very painful, 

ing that they are afflicted with grievous 
pains, or that their minds are oppreſſed with painful 
thoughts. It was always my notion, contrary to the 
opinion of many, and even of Stephen de la Boetius, 
that thoſe whom we ſee confounded and ſtupified at 


the approached of their latter end, or quite depreſſed 


with the length of their diſeaſe, or by a fit of an apo- 
plexy, or the falling ſickneſs, 


di morbi ſæpe coactus 
Ante oculos aliquis neſtros, ut fulminis ictu. 
Concidit, et ſpumas agit, ingemit, et fremit artus; 
Lg * Taſfſo, canto viii. ſtanz. 26. . 
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Defipit, extentat ner vos, torquetur, anbelat, 
Inconſtanter in jatando membra fatigat *. 
As if by thunder ſtruck, oft have we known 
The dire diſeaſe's victims fall and groan, 


Foam, tremble, writhe, breathe ſhort, until at 
length 


In various ſtrugglings they exhauſt their ſtrength : 


or wounded in the head, when we hear them groan, 
and fetch deep ſobs, though we gather from thence, 
and by certain motions of their bodies, ſome figns, by 


which it ſeems as if they had ſtill ſome remains of 


knowledge; I have always believed, I ſay, both the 
body and the foul to be in a lethargic ſleep, 


Vivit et eft vitæ neſtius ipſe ſue . 
He lives, but knows it not: 


and could not think, that, in ſo great a ſtupefaction of 


the members, and ſo conſiderable a defection of the 


ſenſes, the ſoul could maintain any force within to con- 
ſider its condition; that therefore perſons in ſuch a fitu- 
ation made no reflections that were capable of torment- 
ing them, and conſequently they were not much to be 
lamented. I can, for my part, think of no condition 
ſo inſupportable and dreadful as to have the ſoul in its 
vigour, and afflicted, without power to declare itſelf, as 
one would ſay of thoſe who are ſent to the place of ex- 
ecution after their tongues were cut out, (were it not 
that, in this kind of death, the moſt dumb ſeems to be 
the moſt decent, if it be accompanied with a grave and 
ſteady countenance) and of thoſe wretched priſoners 
who fall into the hands of the baſe bloody ſoldiers of 
this age, by whom they are tormented with all kinds of 
cruel treatment for compelling them to ſome exceſſive 
ranſom, which they are not able to pay, and, at the 
ſame time, are kept in ſuch a condition and place, 
where they have no means of expreſſing and figaitying 


* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 488, &c, + Ovid. Triſt. lib. i. el. 3. ver. 12. 
| / their 
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their thoughts and their miſery. The poets have j 
feigned certain gods that favour the deliverance of ſuch 
as thus languiſhed to death, , I 


= hunc ego dit 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo x. 
I, by command, offer to Pluto this, 
And from that body do thy ſoul diſmiſs. x 


As to the ſhort and inconnected words and anſwers 
which are ſometimes forced from them by the dint of 
bawling in their ears, and raving at them; or certain 
motions which they make, ſeeming to imply ſome rg- 
gard to what we defire of them ; this 1s, nevertheleſs, 
no teſtimony that they are perfectly alive. Thus,when 
a ſleepy fit is coming upon us, before it has fully poſ- 
ſeſſed us, we perceive, as in a dream, what is done near 
ns, and give a perplexed and uncertain hearing to the 
laſt things ſaid, which ſeem but to touch upon the 
borders of the ſoul; and we make ſuch anſwers to the 
laſt words ſpoken to us as have more of fortune in 
them than any meaning. Now, ſeeing I have actually 
experienced this, I make no doubt but I have hitherto 
formed a right judgment : for, firſt, being in a perfect 
iwoon, I fumbled to open my doublet with my nails, | 
for I was, as it were, without arms; and yet, I know, | 
I felt nothing in my imagination that hurt me; for we 
have many motions in us that do not proceed from 
our direction, 


Semianimeſque micant digiti, ferrumque retrafant . 
And half-dead fingers grope about and feel, 
To graſp again the late-abandon'd ſteel, 


So people, when falling, ſtretch out their arms by a 
natural impulſe ; and to this it is owing, that our mem- 
bers are prone to certain offices and agitations in which 
our reaſon has no ſhare. 


*Virg. Encid, lib, IE 205. © Aneid. lib. x. ver. 396. 
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Falciferos memorant currus abſcindere membra 


Ut tremere in terrd videatur ab artubus, id quod 
Decidit abſciſſum, cùm mens tamen atque hominis vis 
Mobilitate mali non quit ſentire dolorem“. 


So chariots armed with keen ſcythes around, 
When fiercely driven, deal the deſp'rate wound; 
And yet the wounded man, ſo quick's the blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd, ſcarce ſeems to feel or know 
His wound. 


My ſtomach was ſo oppreſſed with the coagulated blood, 
that my hands moved to that part of their own accord, 
as we trequently find they often do to the part that 
itches, without being directed by our will. There are 
ſeveral animals, and even men, in whom we perceive the 
muſcles to ſtir and tremble after they are dead. Every 
one knows, by experience, that there are certain mem- 
bers which often have a titillation, erection, and decli- 
nation without his leave, Now theſe paſhons, which 
only touch us ſkin deep, cannot be ſaid to be ours; to 
make them ſo, the whole man muſt be engaged in it; 
and the pains which the foot or hand ſuffers while we 
are aſleep, are none of ours. As I drew near my own 
houſe, to which the alarm of my fall had already ſpread, 
and being met by my family with the lamentations cuſ- 
tomary upon ſuch accidents, I not only made ſome an- 
ſwer to the queſtions that were aſked me, but they tell 
me, that I had fo much thought as to order, that a horſe 
which I ſaw trip and faulter in the road, which is hilly 
and rugged, ſhould be given to my wife. One would 
think ſuch a confideration mutt proceed from a ſoul that 
was awakened ; but that was not the caſe with me: it 
was a vain airy thought, ſtirred up by the perception of 
the eyes and cars, and proceeded not from me. I knew 
not, for all that, from whence I came, nor whither I 
was going, nor was I capable of weighing or conſider— 
ing what was ſaid to me. Theſe were but ſlight effects 


which the ſenſes produced of themſelves, as by mere 


*  Lucret, lib, iii. yer. 642644, &c. 
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habit. What the foul contributed to them was in a 
dream lightly touched, licked, and bedewed by the faint 
impreſſion of the ſenſes, Notwithſtanding this, my 
condition was, indeed, very eaſy and quiet; I had no af- 
fliction upon me, either for others, or myſelf : it was 
a languiſhment, and an extreme weakneſs, without any 
manner of pain. I ſaw my family, but did not know 
them. When! was put to bed, I found an inexpreſſible 
ſweetneſs in that repoſe, for I had been miſerably pulled 
and tugged by thoſe poor fellows who had taken the 
Pains to carry me in their arms in a long and very bad 
way, ſo that they were quite tired out two or three 
times one after another. They offered me ſeveral reme- 
dies, but I would take none, for I verily believed I was 
mortally hurt in my head; and, 1n truth, it had been a 
very happy death, for the weakneſs of my reaſon de- 
prived me of the power of diſcerning, as did that of 
my body of the ſenſe of feeling. I ſuffered myſelf to 
glide away ſo ſweetly, and after a manner ſo ſoft and 
eaſy, that I ſcarce know of any other action leſs trouble- 
ſome than that was. When I came to revive, and tq 
recover my ſtrength, 


Ut tandem ſenſus convaluere met *, 
As my loſt ſenſes did again return, 


which was in about two or three hours after, I felt my- 


felf, all at once, racked with pains, having had my limbs 
all bruiſed and battered by my fall; and was ſo ill for 
two or three nights after, that I again thought I ſhould 
die, but that it would be a death more painful; and to 
this hour I am ſenſible of the bruiſes of that terrible 
thock, I will not here omit, that the laſt thing which 
J could recover was the remembrance of this accident; 
and they were fain to repeat to me, over and over, whi- 
ther I was going, from whence 1 was come, and at what 
time of day this miſchance happened to me, before 
I could apprehend it. As to the manner of my fall, 


that was concealed from me for the ſake of him who F 
had been the cauſe of it, and they had recourſe to fic- | 


* Ovid. Triſt. lib. i. eleg. 3. ver. 14. 
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FE, Habit makes Things familiar. 61 
tion for hiding the truth. But a long time after, and 
the yery day that my memory began to return, and to 
repreſent to me the ſtate in which I was at the very in- 
ſtant when I perceived the horſe coming full drive upon 
me, (for I ſaw him at my heels, and gave myſelf over 
for a dead man, though the thought was ſo ſudden that 
fear had no time to intervene) it ſeemed to me like a 
flaſh of lightning that had pierced through my foul, and 
that I was returned from the other world. 

This ſtory of an accident ſo inſignificant to the world 
would be vanity in me to relate, were it not 
ede ed by ir fer RS 

my own uſe; for I do really find, that, to ſeilf. 

make death familiar to us, there needs nothing more 
than to be on the borders of it. Every one, ſays 
„ Pliny, is a very good leſſon to himſelf, provided he 
X © be capable of looking narrowly into himſelf.” This 
is not my doctrine, it is my ſtudy ; nor is it the leſſon 
of another, but my own ; and yet it ought not to be ill 
taken if I communicate it. What is of ſervice to me, 
may alſo, by accident, be of ſervice to another. As to 
the reſt, I make uſe of nothing but my own ; and if I 
play the fool, it is at my own expence, and nobody elſe 
is concerned in it; for it is a kind of folly that will die 
with me, and 1s not to be entailed. We hear but of 
two or three ancients “ who have beaten this road; and 
yet we cannot'ſay whether they did it exactly like this, 
as we only know their names: no man ſince has gone in 
their track; it is a tickliſh ſubject, and more than it 
ſeems to be to follow ſo rambling a path as that of the 
mind, to penetrate the dark profundities of its intricate 
windings, to chuſe and lay hold of the many minute qua- 
vers of its agitations; and it is a new and extraordinary 
amuſement that takes us off from the common, yea, and 
the moſt commendable employ ments of the world. It 
is now many years that my thoughts have had no other 
point of view but myſelf, and that I have only examined 
and ſtudied myſelf: and if I ſtudy any thing elſe, it is 


* As Archilochus and Alceus among the Greeks, and Lucilius among 
the Romans, 
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62  MonrTatrcNnEe's Essavs. | 
to lay it upon, or rather, ſtore it in my mind, - And yet 
I do not think it a fault, if, as men do with other ſci- 


ences not near ſo profitable, I communicate what 1 


have learned in this point, though I am not much pleaſed 
with the. progreſs I have made in it. There is no de- 
fcription ſo difficult, nor really ſo uſeful, as that of a 
man's ſelf; and, withal, a man muſt adjuſt, adorn, and 
ſet himſelf off to the beſt advantage, to appear in pub- 
lic. Now I am perpetually doing this, for I am inceſ- 
ſantly deſcribing myſelf. 3 
re Cuſtom has made all ſpeaking of a2 
vanity fora man man's ſelf vicious, and poſitively prohibits 3 
to ſpeak fincere- it, in hatred to the vanity which ſeems i 
y of himſelf. . 4 

to be always attached to the teſtimony Þ 
that men give of themſelves ; whereas | 


In vitium ducit culpæ fuga &. 
It often happens, that a cautious fear 
Of erring, is a direct way to err. 


T think this remedy does more hurt than good. But, 
though it were true, that it muſt neceſſarily be preſump- 
tion for a man to make himſelf the ſubject of his diſ- 
courſe, I ought not, in purſuance of my general deſign, 
to forbear an action that publiſhes this infirmity, fince 2 
it is my very caſe ; nor ought I to conceal that fault 
which I not only practiſe but profeſs. Nevertheleſs, to 
ſpeak what I really think of the matter, it is a wrong 
cuſtom to condemn wine, becauſe ſome people get drunk 
with it. A man cannot abuſe any thing, but what is 
good in itſelf ; and I believe, that this rule regards only 
to the popular fault. They are bitts which are no check, 
neither to the ſaints, whom we hear ſpeak ſo highly of 
themſelves, nor to the philoſophers, nor to the divines. 
Neither am I curbed thereby, who am as little of the 
one as of the other. If they do not write of it expreſsly, 
they feign at leaſt, when they have a fair opportunity, 
not to ſpeak of it without reſerve. Of whom does So- | 
crates treat more largely, than of himſelf ? To what does | 
he more frequently direct the diſcourſes of his diſciples, | 


* Hor. Art, Poet, ver. 31, — | 
| than 7 
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chan to ſpeak of themſelves; not of the leſſon of their 
book, but of the eſſence and agitation of their ſouls ? 
We confeſs ourſelves religiouſly to God and our confeſ- 
ſor, as our neighbours the Proteſtants] do to all the 
people. But ſome will ſay, that we ſpeak nothing there- 
in, but accuſations againſt ourſelves. Why then ſo we 
ſay all, for our very virtue itſelf is faulty, and deſerving 
of repentance. My art and buſineſs is to live, He that 
forbids me to ſpeak according to my own ſenſe, expe- 
rience, and practice, may as well enjoin an architect to 
ſpeak of buildings not in his own ſtyle, but in his neigh- 
bour's ; not according to his own ſcience, but according 
to another man's. If it be vain-glorious for a man to 
publiſh his own good qualities, why does not Cicero 

efer the eloquence of Hortenſius, and Hortenſius that 
of Cicero? Perhaps they mean, that I ſhould give teſ- 
timony of myſelf by works and effects, not barely by 
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1 words. -I chiefly paint my thoughts rough as they run, 
and incapable of being connected. It is as much as I 
„can do to couch the ſubject in this airy body of the 
q I voice. The wiſeſt and the devouteſt men have lived 


2X with the greateſt care to avoid all apparent effects. Such 
„ effects would ſpeak more of fortune than of me. They 
C IF manifeſt their own office, not mine, unleſs it be uncer- 

tainly and by conjecture. They are ſcantlings of a parti- 
cular figure. I expoſe myſelt entire, It is a ſkeleton 
where, at one view, the veins, muſcles, and tendons ap- 
pear, each in its proper place. The production of one 
part was owing to a cough, and that of another to pale- 


ly neſs, or palpitation of the heart. They are not my deeds 
k, which I write, but myſelf, my very eſſence. 


I am of opinion, that it is a neceſſary prudence in a man 
to make a true eſtimate of himſelf, and it is a commend- 


he that he ſhould likewiſe be conſcientious to able 3 fo 
1 1 es” man to a 
ly, : declare it indifferently, be it high or low. juſt value upon 


If I thought myſelf perfectly good and himſelf. _ 
wiſe, I ſhould proclaim it with a loud voic or a 
man to repreſent himſelf as more unworthy than he really 
15, is folly, not modeſty; and for him to content himſelf 
with leſs than his equivalent is, according to Ariſtotle, 
pufil- 
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llanimity, and cowardice. No virtue is the better 
for the aid of falſhood; and truth is never the ſubject 
of error. For a man to ſpeak more of himſelf than is 
really true, is not only always preſumption, but very 3 
often folly. To be pleaſed beyond meafure with what 
one is, and to fall indiſcreetly in love with one's ſelf, is, 
in my opinion, the ſubſtance of this vice. The ſove- 3 
reign remedy for it, is to do the very contrary to what 
thele perſons direct, who, in forbidding men to ſpeak 2 
of themſelves, do of conſequence much more for- 


bid them to think of themſelves. Pride dwells in the 
thoughts, the tongue can have but a very little ſhare 3 


in It. : T ; 4 
They fancy, that for a man to muſe is to take delight 


A man's muſing 


ſure in himſelf. 1 . 4 
* riſes only in thoſe who have but a ſuper- 


ficial idea of themſelves; who inſpect themſelves, after 
their affairs are over; who call meditation dreaming and 
idleneſs; and who ſay, that for men to ſtudy to poliſh 3 


and form themſelves is to build caftles in the air, look- 7 


ing upon themſelves only as a third perſon, and a ſtranger X 
to their very ſeives. If any one be intoxicated with his 


own knowledge, whilſt he looks only on his inferiors, let 


him but turn back his eyes to paſt centuries, and his 
pride will be abated, when he there finds how many | 
thouſand geniuſes there are vaſtly his ſuperiors. If he 
enter into a vain conceit of his valour, let him remem- | 
ber the lives of Scipio, Epaminondas, and fo many ar- 
mies and nations, that leave him ſo far behind them. | 
No particular quality can puff up a man, who will put 
in the counterbalance his many other imperfections and | 
infirmities, and the nothingneſs of the human ftate at 
beſt. ä | 
Becauſe Socrates was the only man that heartily adopt- 
Why Socrates ed the precept of his God, © To know 
was reckoned 6 himſelf,” and by that ſtudy acquired a 


the only wife contempt of himſelf, he was reckoned 
Dian. - 

the only one worthy to be called the wiſe 

| man. 


W 


in himſelf; and that, if he is often con- 
with himſelf is verſant with his own mind, he 1s over- 7? 
not eo take plca- indulgent to himſelf, But this exceſs a- 
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man. Whoſoever ſhall «+ know himſelf” in the ſame 
manner, let him boldly be his own trumpeter, 
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DT. M.A. VI, 
Of Honorary Rewards. 


FAUHE writers of the Life of Auguſtus Cæſar ob- 
ſerve, that in his military diſcipline he was won- 
derfully liberal of his gifts to men of me- Honorary re- 
tit, but that“ he was altogether as ſpar- wards ought to 
ing of rewards merely honorary, though * 1 * 
he had himſelf been gratified by his uncle n 
with all the military rewards, before he had ever been 
at war. It was a pretty invention, and received in moſt 
governments of the world, to eſtabliſh certain vain and 
cheap diſtinctions for the honour and recompence of 
virtue ; ſuch as crowns of laurel, oak, and myxtle ; the 
particular faſhion of ſome garment; the privilege to 
ride about the city in a coach, or to have a torch in 
the night; ſome particular ſeat in the public aflem- 
blies; the prerogative of ſome ſurnames and titles; 
certain diſtinctions in their coats of arms, and the like; 
the uſe of which has been, and is to this day, vari- 
-+ RF ouſly received, according to the humours of the ſe— 
2 veral nations. | 
= We (in France) as alſo ſeveral of our neighbours, 
have certain orders of knighthood, that Orders of 
are inſtituted only for this end. And, in Fnighthood, 2 
| "I audable inſti- 
truth, it is a good and a profitable cuſtom tution, and of 
to find out a way to acknowledge the great ule. 
worth of rare and excellent men, and to fatisfy them 
with rewards that are not at all chargeable, either to the 
people or to the prince. And that which has been al- 
ways found, both by ancient experience, and what we 
ourſelves may alſo have obſcryed in former times, viz. 
that the men of quality are fonder of ſuch rewards than 
got thoſe that bring gain and profit, is founded on a very 
* Suetonius, in the Life of Auguſtus, cap. 25. Dona militaria, &c. 
Vor. II. | F apparent 
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apparent reaſon. If, with a regard which ouglit to ba 
purely honorary, riches, or other emolument, were 
mingled, ſuch mixture, inſtead of augmenting eſteem, 
whuld debaſe and diminiſh it. 

The order of St. Michael, which has been fo long 
The order of St. in repute amongſt us, had no greater ad- 
Michael, ſomuch vantage than that it communicated no 
1 ii, profit; which produced this effect, that 
contempt. heretofore there was no office nor rank 
whatſoever, to which the gentry aſpired with ſo much 
defire, as they did to this order; nor any claſs which 
brought with it more reſpect and grandeur, virtue being 
more eager to obtain a reward purely its own, and ra- 
ther honourable than profitable. For, in truth, there 
is not ſuch a dignity in the uſe of other rewards, becauſe I 
they are employed on all manner of occafions, With 
money a man pays the wages of a ſervant, the diligence 
of a courier, the dancer, the tumbler, the tongue-pad, 4 
and the vileſt offices that are done for us; ; nay, vice is 
rewarded with it, as flattery, pimping, and treachery, 
It is no wonder therefore, if virtue is not ſo fond of re- 
ceiving or being paid in this common coin, as in that 
which is proper and peculiar to it, altogether noble and 
generous. Auguſtus had reaſon to be far more | 
thrifty and ſparing of this than the other, foraſmuch as 
tionour'is a privilege which is principally eſteemed for | 
its rarity, as is the caſe with virtue itſelf : 


Cui malus eſt nemo, quis bonus eſſe poteſt * ? 
Who can ſeem good to him who thinks none bad? 


It is not remarked as a commendation of a man, that he | 
takes care of the education 6f his children, by reaſon | 
it is a common act, how juſt fvever it be, no more than 
we praiſe a tall tree, where the whole foreſt conſiſts of 
the ſame. I do not think that any citizen of Sparta | 
boaſted of his valour, it being the univerſal virtue of 
that nation; or that he valued himſelf a whit the more 
for his fidelity, and l ee of riches, Even a great 


* Martial, lib. xii. ep. 82. + 
„reward, 
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reward, if it be cuſtomary, can be no reward for virtue; 
and I know not, withal, whether we can ever call a thin 
great, when it is common. Therefore, ſince theſe ho- 
norary rewards are of no other value and eſteem, than in 
their being enjoyed only by a few, the being liberal of 
them is the ready way to make them none at all. Tho? 
there ſhould be more men found worthy of this order 
now, than in former times, nevertheleſs, the honour of 
it ſhould not be debaſed, by being made too common. 
And that more do deſerve it now, than then, may 
eaſily be the caſe, for there is no virtue that expands it- 
ſelf ſo eaſily as military valour. There is another true 
virtue, perfect and philoſophical, of which I do not treat 
(and only uſe the term as it is commonly taken) much 
greater than this; which is a fortitude and courage of 
the ſoul, equally contemning all croſs accidents whatſo- 
ever, even, uniform, and conſtant; of which ours is 
but a very ſmall ray. Uſage, inſtitution, example, and 
cuſtom, are capable of doing any thing in the eſtabliſn- 
ment of that whereof I am treating, and with great fa- 
cility render it vulgar, as by the experience of our civil 
war is to us very manifeſt. And whoever could, at this 
inſtant, unite us into one body, and ſet all our people 
upon one joint enterpriſe, our ancient reputation in 
arms would flouriſh again. It is very certain, that 
in time paſt the order was not barely a reward of va- 
lour, but had a farther proſpect; it never was the re- 
compence of a valiant ſoldier, but of ſome famous ge- 
neral, 'The ſcience of obedience was not reckoned - 
worthy of ſuch a mark of honour, Anc'ently there was 
a more univerſal expertneſs in arms required, which 
comprehended the moſt rare talents, and the greateſt. 
qualities of a military man; (negue enim eædem militares 
el imperatoriæ aries ſunt, i. e. for the arts of the com- 
mon ſoldier and of the general are not the fame) who 
was, likewiſe, of a condition to which ſuch a dignity 
was ſuitable, But, I ſay, though more men ſhould be 
worthy of it now, than formerly, yet it ought not to 
be ever the more liberally diſtributed ; and that it were 
better to fall ſhort, in not giving it to all to whom it is 
| : Fx due, 
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due, than for ever to loſe, as we have lately done, the 
fruit of ſo uſeſul an invention. No man of ſpirit will 
vouchſafe to avail himſelf of what is in common to many; 
and ſuch of the preſent time, as have leaſt deſerved this 
reward, pretend the more to diſdain it, in order by that 
means to rank themfelves with thoſe, to whom ſo much 
wrong has been done by the unworthy conferring and 
debaſing of that mark of honour which was particularly 
due to them. 

Now to expect, by aboliſhing this, to create a like 
It is difficult to Cuſtom, and to bring it into credit all on 
bring a new or- a ſudden, is not an undertaking proper 
ler of knight-. for a ſeaſon ſo licentious as the preſent 

ood into credit. . 

is is; and the conſequence will be, that 
the laſt, from its origin, will incur the ſame inconve- 
niencies that have juſt ruined the other. The rules for 
the diſpenſing of this new order ought to be extremely 
ſtrict and ſevere, in order to give it authority; whereas, 
in theſe boiſterous times, fuch a ſhort tight curb will 
not do; befides that, before this can be brought into 
repute, it is neceſſary that the memory of the firſt, 
and of the contempt into which it is fallen, ſhould be 
totally loſt. 

This place might naturally enough admit of ſome dif- 
W courſe upon valour, and of the difference 
chief of the vir- Of this virtue from others; but Plutarch 
2 the has mentioned this ſubject ſo often, that 

8 it will be to no purpoſe for me to repeat 
what he has ſaid of it. It is worthy of conſideration, 
that our nation places valour in the higheſt claſs of the 
virtues, as its name ſhews, which is derived from value; 
and that, according to our way of ſpeaking when we 
mean a man is worth a great deal of money, or a man of 
ſubſtance, in the ſtile of our court and gentry, it is only 
faying he is a valiant man, after the manner of the Ro- 
mans; for the general appellation of virtue, with them, 
derives its etymology from vis, force. The proper 
and eſſential profeſſion of the nobleſſe in France is that 
of arms. It is probable, this was the firſt virtue which 
diſcovered itſelf amongſt men, and which gave advan- 
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tage to ſome over others ; whereby the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt courageous have lorded it over the weaker, and 


acquired a particular rank and reputation, from 
whence it obtained that dignity of appellation ; or elſe 


that theſe, being very warlike nations, gave the 


pre-eminence to the virtues which were moſt familiar 
to them, and to which they had the beſt title, Juſt 
ſo, it is owing to our paſhon, and the feveriſh ſolicitude 


we have of the chaſtiry of women, that a good woman, 


a woman of worth, and a woman of honour and vir- 


tue, ſignify no more, with us, than a chaſte woman; 


as if, to oblige them to this duty, we were indifferent 


to all the reſt, and gave them the reins to all other 


faults whatever, on condition they would not be guilty 


of incontinence. | 


r. 


Of the Aﬀettion of Parents to their Children. 
To Madame d' EST ISS AC. 


MAD AM, 
IF the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of my ſubject, which 


are wont to give a value to things, do not fave me, 
I ſhall never come off with honour trom this fooliſh at- 
tempt ; but it is ſo whimſical, and has ſo uncommon an 
aſpect, that this, perhaps, may make it paſs. It was 
a melancholy humour, and by conſequence a humour 
very much an enemy to my natural conſtitution, engen- 
dered by the chagrin of the ſolitude into which T have 
caſt myſelf for ſome years paſt, that firſt put into my 
head this idle whim of commencing an author : and 
afterwards, being totally deſtitute of any other ſubject, 
I was obliged to truſt to myſelf both for the theſis and 
the argument. It is the only book of its kind in the 
world, on a plan ſo wild and extravagant ; nor is there 
any thing worthy of remark upon this occaſion, but the 
1 wWhim- 
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whimſicalneſs of it; for the beſt workman in the world 
could not have given a form to a ſubject ſo vain and 
frivolous, fit to recommend it to eſteem. Now, Ma- 
dam, being about to draw my own picture to the life, 
I ſhould have forgot one feature of importance, had I 
not therein repreſented the veneration which I always 
paid to your merit: and this I choſe to mention in the 
beginning of the preſent chapter, by reaſon that amon 

your other excellent qualitics, that of the affection 
which you have manifeſted to your children has a place 
in one of the higheſt claſſes. Whoever hears at what 
age M. d'Eſtiſſac, your huſband, left you a widow; 
the great and honourable matches that have been offer- 
ed to you, as maiy as to any lady in France of your 
rank ; the conſtancy and ſteadineſs with which you have; 
for ſo many years, and in oppofition to ſo many croſſes 
and difficulties, ſuſtained the weight and management 
of their affairs, whereby you have been teazed in almoſt 
every part of France, and the happy train you have put 
them into by your own prudence or good fortune; he 
will be ready to ſay with me, that we have not, in our 


times, a more lively inſtance of maternal affection than 


yours. God be praiſed, Madam, that it has been 
employed to ſo good purpoſe ; for the great hopes thar 


M. d'Eſtiſſac, the ſon, gives of himſelf, are a ſufficient 


warrant, that, when he comes of age, you will reap from 
him the obedience and gratitude of a very good ſon. 
But as, by reaſon of his tender years, he is not in a 
capacity to take notice of the many extraordinary 
kind offices which he has received from you, I am 
willing that, if theſe papers happen to fall into his 
hands ſome day when I have no ſpeech left to declare 
it, he ſhould receive this true teſtimony from me, which 
will be more fully proved to him by the good effects 
which, with God's permiſſion, will (convine him, that 
there 15 not a gentleman in France who owes more to 
his mother than he does; and that he cannot, for the 
future, give a ſurer teſlimony of his goodneſs and 
virtue, than by acknow! edging you for ſo excellent 2 
mother, 1 
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lf there be any law truly natural, that is to ſay, any 
inſtinct that is univerſally and perpetually jose it bappens 
imprinted both on man and beaſt, (which that the affec- 
ad cod ann tens i nat tn bee 
opinion, that, next to the care which js greater than 
every animal has of ſelf-prefervation, that of chil- 
and of avoiding every thing that is hurt- pag 
ſul, the affection which the breeder or 

begetter bears to the oftspring ftands in the ſecond place: 
and becauſe nature ſeems to have implanted it in us, 
for the purpoſe of ſupporting the ſpecies, it is no won- 
der that the love of children does not go back to their 
parents in ſo great a degree. To which we may add 
this other Ariſtotelian notion, that he who does a bene- 
fit to any one, loves him better than he is beloved by 
him; and he to whom a benefit is due, loves more 7 
than he who owes it: fo every artificer is fonder of his 
workmanſhip than, if that piece of work had ſenſe, 
it would be of him, becauſe we love exiſtence, and 
exiſtence conſiſts in motion and action: for this reaſon. 


N every one has, in ſome ſort, a being in his work. He 
| WF who does a goed office, performs an action that is 
|  Þrave and honeſt; he who receives it only practiſes 
. the utiie. Now the utile is not near ſo amiable as the 
t. boneftum. The honeſtum 1s ſtable and permanent, ſup— 
1 plying him who has performed it with a conſtant ſutiſ- 
. faction. The ulile loſes itſelf, and eaſily flides away; 
a noris the memory of it either ſo freſh or fragrant. Thoſe 
things are deareſt to us that have coſt moſt, and giving 
ns more chargeable than receiving. 
8 Since it has pleaſed God to endue us with ſome capa- 
city of diſcuſſing things, to the end that we +, hat end 
h may not be ſlaviſhly ſubject, like the brute men are created 
s animals, to the common laws of nature, <#pablz of rea- 

| | loning. 
it but that we may apply ourſelves to them 
0 vich judgment = free- will; we ought indeed, to yield 
1c a little to the mere authority of nature, but not to ſuffer 
d BI ourſelves to be tyrannically hurried away by her; for rea- 
2 ſon ought to be the ſole conductor of our inclinations, 


For my own part, I have a ſtrange diſguſt to thoſe pro- 
I; = F 4 pentities 
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penſities that ſtart up in us without the direction and mes: 
diation of our judgment : as for inſtance, while I am 
treating of the ſubject, I cannot entertain the paſſion of 
dandling infants in the month, when they have no ap- 
parent perception in the ſoul, nor ſhape of body to make 
them amiable ; and I never willingly ſuffered them to 
be nurſed in my preſence. 
Such an affection for children as is real, and well 2 
ulated, ought to ſpring and increaſe 
be the = aug Ah the 1 hos * us of them- 
rely ey their ſelves ; and then, if they are worthy of 
it, natural propenſity, walking in the 
ſame pace with reaſon, will make us cheriſh them with a 
fondneſs truly paternal ; if they are otherwiſe, we ought 
in the ſame manner to exerciſe our judgment of them by 
always ſubmitting to reaſon, notwithſtanding the power 
of nature. Butit often happens on the contrary ; and, 
enerall ſpeaking, we are more ſmitten with the caper- 
ings and filly frolics of our children, than we are after- 
wards with their actions when they are directed by judg- 
ment ; as if we had loved them for our paſtime, as 
monkeys, not as human beings. And there are ſome 
who furniſh their children bountifully with playthings, 
yet grudge the leaſt neceſſary expence for them when 


they are grown up. Nay, it ſeems as if our bcing more 


niggardly and cloſe-fiſted to them proceeded from our 
envy at ſeeing them make a figure, and enjoy themſelves 
in the world when we are on the point of leaving it. We 
are vexed to ſee the 2 tread upon our heels, as if they 
wanted us to be gone; and if this ſhould be really our 
fear, ſince ſuch i is the order of things that children can- 
not, to ſpeak the truth, exiſt nor live but at the expence 
of our being and life, we ſhould never haye concerned 
ourſelves in getting them. 

For my part, I think it crueltyand injuſtice not to ad- 
Fathers ought to mit them into a ſhare and partnerſhip of 


admit their chil- our ſubſtance, nor to aſſociate them in the 


dren to a ſhare of 


their ſubſtance, ſecret of our domeſtic affairs when they 


are capable of ſuch knowledge ; and that 
it would be altogether as wicked for us not to leſſen, 
abridge, 
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abtidge, and contract our own conveniencies, on pur- 
poſe to make proviſion for theirs, fince we begat them 
for that end. It is unjuſt, that an old father, battered 
with age, and with one foot in the grave, ſhould enjoy 
alone, in his chimney- corner, the ſubſtance that would 
ſuffice for the maintenance and advancement of ſeveral 
children; and that he ſhould ſuffer them to loſe the beſt 
of their time, for want of allowing them the means to 
ut themſelves forward in the ſervice of the public, and 
the knowledge of mankind. . 
They are hereby driven to a deſperate purſuit of me- 
thods, how unjuſt ſoever, to provide for their Voung men 
own ſupport: as I have known, in my of good fami- 
time, ſeveral young men of good extrac- sd forced to 
tion, ſo addicted to theft, that no correction oy * Y 
could cure them of it. I knew one of an their neceſ- 
honourable family, to whom, at the requeſt fies. 
of a brother of his, a very honeſt and brave gentleman, 
I ſpoke once upon this ſubject. He confeſſed to me, 
very frankly, that he had been forced into this dirty 
road by the ſeverity and avarice of his father; and that 
now he was ſo accuſtomed to it, that he could not leave 
it off: and at this time being, with ſeveral others, at 
alady's levee, he was caught filching her jewels. It put 
me in mind of a ſtory, which I had heard of another 
gentleman ſo habituated and accompliſhed in this fine 
3 in his youthful days, that when he came to 
his paternal eſtate, and determined to abandon rhe prac- 
tice, he could not paſs by a ſhop where there was any 
thing that he wanted, without ſtealing it, though he had 
the diſgrace of ſending the money afterwards to pay for 
it, And I myſelf have ſeen ſeveral ſo addicted to this 
crime, that they could not even forbear pilfering things 
trom their companions, though with an intent to reſtore 
them. Iam aGaſcon, yet there is no vice that I am leſs 
acquainted with than this. I hate it ſomething more by 
diſpoſition than I condemn it by diſcourſe, I have not 
ſo much as a deſire for any thing that is another man's. 
This province of ours is, in truth, a little more in diſ- 


grace than the other parts of the French nation; and yet 


we 


, 
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we have ſeen, in our time, ſeveral men, of good families, 
of other provinces, in the hands of juſtice, after bein 
convicted of many ſhocking robberies. I wiſh the fa- 
thers are not, in ſome meaſure, to blame for this vice of 
the ſons. 

If a man ſhould tell me, as a nobleman, of very good 
| underſtanding, once did, that “he hoard- 
ay . hs «© ed up wealth for no other uſe and ad- 
nete ein m9 vantage but to make himſelf honoured 
ard reſpect & and courted by his kindred ; and that, 
from their chil. «© ape having deprived him of all other 
. „e ability, it was the ſole remedy he had 
& left to keep up his authority in his family, and to pre- 
« vent his falling into the contempt and ſcorn of the 
&« world (though in truth, according to Ariſtotle, not 
only old age, but every infirmity i is the promoter of a- 
6 yarice :) this is ſaying ſomething, but it is phyſic for 
« adiſeaſe of which we ought to avoid the fource.” 

Very miſerable is that father, who has no other hold 
The means by of his childrens affection (it this deſerve 
which 2 fatner. the name of affection) but the need in 
the reſpect of which they ſtand of his aſſiſtance. He 
his children. muſt render himſelf worthy of reſpect by 
his virtue and wiſdom, and of love by his bounty and 
engaging behaviour. Even the very aſhes of a rich 
material have their value, and we are accuſtomed to 
have a reſpect and reverence for the bones and reliques 
of perſons of true worth. The old age of a man who 
has paſled his days in honour, muſt always be yenerable, 
and patticularly to his children, whole minds he muſt 
have formed to their duty by reaſon, not by the necel- 
fity and the need they have of him, nor by roughneſs and 
force. 
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—et errat longe med quidem ſententid, _ 
Qui imperium credat eſſe gravius aut Habilius 
Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitid adjungitur *. 


And he extremely differs from my ſenſe, 
Who thinks the pow'r obtain'd by violence 


* Terrent, Adelph. act i. ſc. 1. ver. 39. ; 
| \ Can 
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Can ever prove more ſolid and ſecure, 
Than that which friendſhip's ſofter means procure, 


IT condemn all violence in the education of tender minds 
that are to be trained up to honour and li- violence in the 
berty. I here is I know not what ſervility education of 
in rigour and conſtraint, and am of opi- . con · 
nion that what cannot be gone by realen, 
rudence, and addrefs, is never to be effected by force. 
I myſelf was brought up after this manner; and they 
tell me, that, in my firſt ſtage of life, I never was whip- 
ped but twice, and that but gently. I intended to have, 
practiſed the ſame method with my children, who all 
died at nurſe, except Leonora, my only daughter, who 
1s fix years old, and upwards : ſhe neyer has had any 
worſe correction for her childiſh faults, and for the re- 
gulation of her conduct (by the eaſy concurrence of her 
mother's indulgence) than words, and thoſe very gentle. 
And, though my defire ſhould herein be fruſtrated, 
there are other cauſes to be blamed, without reproach- 
ing my diſcipline, which I know to be juſt and natural. 
I ſhould have been more ſerious, in this reſpect, towards 
the males, as born to leſs ſubjection, and a ſtate of 
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greater liberty, and ſhould have aimed to have enlarged 
| their hearts with fincerity and frankneſs. I never ob- 
ſerved that whipping had any other effect than to ren- 
) der thofe who ſuffered it more daſtardly, or more har- 
$ dened in wickedneſs, 

) Do we wiſh to be beloved by our children? Do we de-. 
, fire to deprive them of all occafion to wiſh Ihe true way 
for our death? (though no occafion of ſo for parents to 


- WW horrid a wiſh can be either juſt or ex- n 
5 their children. 
cuſable, Nullum ſcelus rationem habet, i. e. 

No crime * is founded upon reaſon) let us give them 
all the reaſonable accommodations of life that arc in 
our power. In order to this we ſhould not marry ſo 
young that our age may happen, in time, as it were, to 
be confounded with theirs ; - for this inconvenience 
plunges us into many difficulties. I addreſs this parti- 
cularly to our gentry, who have little or nothing to do, 


. Ex Crat, Scipionis Africani apud Tit, Liv. lib, xxviii. cap. 28. 
m and 
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and live, as they call it, only upon their eſtates; for, as 
to others who have their livelihood to get, the number 
and ſociety of their children 1s an advantage to their ma- 
nagement of affairs, they being ſo many new tools and 
inſtruments wherewith to grow rich. 

I was married at thirty-three years of age, and com- 
The moſt mend Ariſtotle's opinion, who, it is ſaid, ap- 
| Proper age proved of thirty-five, Plato, who was a— 

for marriage. gainſt marriage before thirty, had reaſon 
to ridicule thoſe who enter into that ſtate after fifty-five, 
and he condemns their iſſue as unworthy: of aliment and 
life. Thales gave truer limits to it, who, being preſſed 
by his mother to marry whilſt he was young, ſaid, © It 
« was not yet time * ;” and being urged again to it, 
when he was advanced in years, replied, © It was too late 
*in life,” We muſt not implicitly refign ourſelves to 
every importunity. The ancient Gauls thought it a moſt 
reproachtul thing Þ for a man to have ſociety with a wo- 
man before the age of twenty, andeſpecially recommend- 
edit to the men who deſigned themſelves for war, to keep 
their virginity till well grown in years, foraſmuch as cou- 
rage is abated and diverted by copulation with woman, 

Ma bor congtunto a giovinetta ſpoſa, 

E lieto homai de figh, era invililo 

Ne gli affetti di padre, e di marito J. 

But now he has a ſpouſe that's young and fair, ] 


His courage 1s abated, and his care | 
His wife and children all betwixt them ſhare. 


Muleaſſes, king of Tunis, who was reſtored to his domi- 
nions by the emperor Charles V. reproached the memory 
of his fathef Mahomet, for keeping ſo much company 
with the women, calling him * looſe, effeminate, and a 
&« getter of children.” The Greek hiſtory qbſerves of 
Iccus $ the Tarentine, Chryſſo, Aſtyllus, Diopom- 


* Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Thales, lib. i. ſect. 26. 

+ What Montaigne aſeribes here to the Gauls, Cæſar ſays expreſsly of 
the Germans, de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. Qu: diutifſime impuberes perman- 
ferunt, maximam inter ſuos ferunt laudem, &C. 

t 11 Taſſo Gieruſalem liberata, Canto x. Stanza 39. 

$ In all the editions of Montaigne that I could ever get a ſight of, not 
exceptivg the tranſlation by Mr. Cotton, it is Jecus inſteed of Iccus. 
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pus, and others, that, for the ſake of keeping their bo- 
dies in due ſtrength for ſervice at the Olympic games, 
wreſtling, and the like exerciſes, they denied themſelves 
all commerce with Venus as long as that ſervice laſt- . 
ed *. There is a certain country in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, where the men are not allowed to marry till they 
are turned of forty, and yet the girls are permitted to do 
it at ten. It is not time for a gentleman of thirty-five 
years old to give place to his ſon who is twenty, he be. 
ing himſelf in a capacity to ſerve in warlike expeditions, 
or at his prince's court, and having ſo much need of all 
his accoutrements, that though he ought certainly to 
part with a ſhare to his ſon, yet it ſhould not be ſo great 
as to leave himſelf unfurniſhed : and ſuch a one may 
juſtly make uſe of the ſaying common in the mouths of 
fathers: “I have no mind to put off my cloaths before 
« I go to bed.“ | 

But a father who is bowed down with old age and in- 
firmities, and deprived of the common ſo- A father that is 
ciety of mankind by his weakneſs and ſuperannuated 
want of health, injures both himſelf and en 5 
his family, by brooding, to no pprpoſe, child. : 
over a great heap of treaſure, He has lived long e- 
nough, if he be wiſe, to have a deſire to ſtrip, I do not 
mean, to his ſkin, but to his ſhirt, and a warm night- 
gown, and take to his bed-chamber, ſurrendering all 
other grandeur, of which he has no further uſe, to thoſe 
to whom it ought to belong by the law of nature. It is 
but reaſon that he ſhould leave the uſe of it to them, ſec- 
ing nature has deprived him of the enjoyment of it ; 
otherwiſe there 1s, undoubtedly, ill-nature and envy in 
the caſe. The greateſt action that ever was performed 
by the emperor Charles V, was when, in imitation of 
ſome of the ancients of his quality, he conſeſſed, that 
reaſon plainly commands us to ſtrip off our cloaths when 
they grow too heavy and cumberſome, and to lie down 
E when our legs fail us: for when he found himſelf defi- 
eient of the ſpirit and ability for conducting affairs, with 
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the glory which he had therein acquired, he reſi gned 


his revenues, grandeur, and power to his ſon. 


Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat *. 


The old worn courſer in good time diſmiſs, 
Leſt falling in the race ſpectators hiſs. 


This fault of a man's not knowing himſelf in time, 
and of being inſenſible of the feebleneſs and extreme al. 
teration which age naturally brings with it, and which, 
in my opinion, equally affects both the ſoul and body, 


(and the ſoul, perhaps, as much more again than the 


body) has ſunk the reputation of moſt of the great men 
in the world. T have known, in my time, and been in- 
timately acquainted with ſome perſonages in great power, 
who, it was eaſy to diſcern, were ſtrangely lapſed from 
the abilities which I was ſure they were once endued 
with by the reputation they had acquired in their beſt 
days : and, for the ſake of their honour, I have wiſhed 
them at home at their eaſe, diſcharged of their public 
and military employments, which were grown too heavy 
for their ſhoulders. I was formerly very familiar in the 
houſe of a gentleman who was a widower, and very 
old, yet hearty, who had ſeveral daughters marriageable, 
and a ſon too of ripe years. Such a family brought up- 
on him many viſits, and a great expence, which he did 


not much like, not only in regard to frugality, but much 


leſs becauſe, by reaſon of his age, he had taken up a 

courſe of life far different from ours. I ſaid to him, 
one day, a little freely, as 1 uſed to do, that it would be- 
come him better to give place to us, to let his ſon have 
his principal houſe, (that being the only one he had that 
was convenient and well furniſhed) and to retire to an 
eſtate he had hard by, where nobody would trouble his 
repoſe, becauſe he could not otherwiſe avoid our impor- 
tunity, conſidering the condition of his children. He 
took my advice afterwards, and found benefit by it. I 
do not mean, that a man ſhould make over what he has to 


* Horat, lib, 1, ep, 1. ver. 5, Js 
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bis children in ſuch a manner as to diſable him from re- 
tracting. I myſelf, who am uſt at the age for acting the 
ſame part, would let them have the enjoyment of my 
houſe and ſubſtance, but with a power of revocation, if 
they gave me occaſion for it: I would leave them the 
uſe thereof, becauſe they would be no longer proper for 
me; and, as to the authority over the whole, I would re- 
ſerve to myſelf juſt what ſhare of it I thought fit, hav- 
ing ever been of opinion, that it muſt be a great ſatiſ- 
faction to an aged father, for himſelf to putchis children 
into the way of managing his affairs, and to have power, 
during his life, to controul their behaviour, ſupplying 
them with inſtruction and advice from his own fund of 
experience, and for himfelf to direct his ſucceſſors in 
the way of preſerving the ancient honbur and order of 
his family, and by that means be ſure of not being diſ- 
appointed im the hopes he may conceive of their future 
conduct; to this end I would not avoid their company, 
but would have a ſtrict eye over them, and partake, as 
far as my age would permit, of their feafty and jollity. 
If I did not live amongſt them, (which I conld not do 
without ſpoiling their mirth by the moroſeneſs of my 
age, and the complaint of my ailments, and without 
putting a conffraint upon the rules and forms of livin 

E ſhould then have eſtabliſned) 1 would at leaſt live near 
to them, in ſome part of my houſe, not the beſt for 
ſhew, but the moſt commodious, I would not be like 
a dean of St. Hilary of Poitiers, whom I ſaw, ſome 
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except that he had ſomething brought to him once a day 
to eat, by a ſervant, who did but juſt come in and go out 
again, His employment was walking up and down the 
room, and reading a book, (for he had a ſmattering of 
learning) being obſtinately bent to die in this ctirement, 
; | as 
#4 | 


„years ago, abandoned to ſuch a ſolitary retirement, by 
- I reaſon of his melancholy, that, when I entered his 
e chamber, he had never ſtirred out of it in twenty two 
i: years, and yet all his motions were free and eaſy, ſaing 
n | 2 rheum that had fallen upon his lungs. He would 
is hardly ſuffer any body to come and ſee him once a week, 
r. | but always kept himſelf ſhut up in his chamber alone, 
le 
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as he did ſoon after. I would endeavour, by engaging 8 


converſation, to breed a lively and unfeigned friendſhip 
and good-will in my children towards me, which, in 
well-diſpoſed minds, is not hard to do; for, if they are 
mad brutes, of which this age produces thouſands, we 
muſt then abhor and ſhun them; | 

I hate the cuſtom of forbidding children to call their 
GMs of ght father by the name of father, and enjoin- 
not to be forbid ing them to uſe another, as more reveren- 
to call them by tial; as if nature had not fufficiently pro- 
hes. vided for the eſtabliſhment of our autho- 
rity. We invoke the Almighty God by the ſtyle of Fa- 
ther, and yet ſcorn that our children ſhould call us fo, 
This is an error * which I have reformed in my family. 

It is alſo folly and injuſtice to deprive children, when 
Children that grown up, of familiarity with their fa- 
are grown up thers, and to think to keep them in awe 
ought to be ad- and obedience by their fathers aſſuming 
mitted to a fa- 8 
miliarity with an auſtere and ſupercilious countenance 
their fathers, towards them. For it is a mere farce 
this, which, ſo far from anſwering the end, renders the 
fathers diſagreeable to their children, and, what is worſe, 
ridiculous, They have youth and vigour of their fide, 
conſequently the countenance and favour of the world, 
and only laugh, with contempt, at the. haughty, tyran- 
nical, and ſcarecrow looks of a man without blood either 
in his heart or his veins : though I could make myſelf 
feared, yet I had much rather be loved. 

There are ſo many various defects in old age, ſo much 


Inftance of an diſability, and it is ſo liable to contempt, 


old man who that the beſt purchaſe ſuch a man can 
— be make is the love and kindneſs of his 
formidable, be- . | 0 

came contemp- family, command and terror being no 
tible. longer his weapons. I have known a 


certain man, who, having been very inſolent in his 


* The good King Henry IV. reformed it alſo in tis family, for Pere- 
fix ſays, he would not have his cbitdren call him Monſieur, or Sir, an 
appellation which ſeems to make the father and the children ſtrangers, 
and which is a mark of ſubjection and ſlavery ; but that they ſhould 
call him Papa or Father, an appellation of love and tenderneſs. Hiſtory 
of Henry the Great, p. 503. 

| youth, 


- 
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youth, when he came to be old, though he was in as good 
health as could be, yet would lay about him, bite his 
teeth, ſwear, ſtorm, and bluſter more than any bully in 
France, a prey to his own jealouſy and vigilance; and 
all owing to the combination of his family, who have the 
command of the beſt ſhare of his barn, cellar, and mo- 
ney-cheſt, though he will ſooner part with his eyes than 
the keys in his purſe: while he hugs himſelf with the 
frugality and niggardlineſs of his table, in all the de- 
tached parts of his houſe there is nothing but rioting, 
play, and profuſion of expence, and cracking of jokes 
at his ſruitleſs choler and caution. Every one is a cen- 
tinel againſt him, and if, by accident, any wretch that 
ſerves him takes his part, they inſtantly make him liable 
to his ſuſpicion, this being a bait that old age 1s apt e- 
nough, of itſelf, to ſnap at. How oft has this gentle- 
man boaſted to me in what great awe he kept his tamily, 
and how exact an obedience and reverence they paid him! 
How clearly did this man ſce into his own affairs! 


Ille ſolus neſcit omma &. 
Vet he alone is ignorant of all. 


| do not know any man that can muſter more parts, both 

natural and acquired, proper to maintain ſuch a domi- 
nion, than he, yet he has no more command of them than 
a child: therefore I have ſingled him out, as the-moſt 
exemplary inſtance of all that I Know of ſuch a temper. 
t were a ſubject ſufficient for a queſtion in the ſchools, 
© Whether he is better thus than otherwiſe ?” In his 
preſence all ſubmit to him, and give ſo much way to his 
vanity, that nobody ever reſiſts him : he is. as much be- 
heved, feared, and reſpected as his heart can deſire: Does 
be give a diſmiſſion to a ſervant ? he packs up his bun- 
dle, and is gone, but it is no farther than out of his 
bpreſence: the pace of old age is ſo flow, and the ſenſes 
chen ſo confuſed, that the diſcarded perſon will live and 
WW officiate, as before, in the ſame houſe, a year together, 
nithout being perceived; and, when it is a proper ſea- 


Terence Adelph, act iv. (c, 2, ver 9. 


Vol. II. G ſon, 
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ſon, letters are pretended to come from a great way off, 
very pititul, ſuppliant, and full of promiſes of amend- 
ment, by virtue of which he' 1s again received into fa- 
vour. Does Monfieur make any bargain, or ſend away 
any diſpatch that does not pleafe ? it is ſupprefled, and 
reaſons enough invented afterwards, to excuſe the failure 
of the execution, or of the anſwer. As no ſtrange let- 
ters are brought to him in the firſt place, he never ſees 
any but thoſe that are thought fit to be communicated : 
if, by accident, they coine firſt to his hand, as he is 
uſed to truſt a certain perſon to read them to him, he 
reads, extempore, what he pleaſes, and every now and 
then makes ſuch a one aſk his pardon in the ſame letter 
wherein he abuſes him. In fine, he fces nothing but 
by ſome fiction prepared and preconcerted, and the moſt 
latisfactory that can be invented, for fear of rouſing his 
chagrin and choler. I have ſeen enough of long and 
conſtant ſcenes of ceconomy of different forms, but all to 
the ſame effect. 
Women are always apt to, croſs their huſbands incli- 
Od men de-. nations &. They lay hold, with both hands, 
ceived by their on all occaſions to quarrel with them, and 
wives. the firſt excuſe ſerves for a plenary juſtifi- 
cation. I knew one who made no conſcience to rob her 
huſband by wholeſale, that, as ſhe told her confeſſor, 
me might have the more to give in charity. No ma- 
nagement ſeems to them of ſufficient dignity, if proceed- 
ing from the huſband's conceſſion. They muſt uſurp it, 


either by craft or inſolence, and always injuriouſly, in or- 


der to give it a grace and authority: as in the caſe I am 
ſpeaking of, when it is againſt a poor old man, and in 
favour of the children, then they make a handle of this 
plea, and render it ſubſervient to their paſſion with glo- 
ry; and, as in a common ſefvitude, eaſily cabal againſt 
his dominion and government. If they be males grown 
up and flouriſhing, they alſo ſuddenly ſuborn, either by 


* What J here ſay is not to approve, but only to explain Montajgne's 
opinion ; for, perhaps, I have ſeen as many huſbands violently thwart- 
ing their wives, as wives thatare fond of croiling their huſbands, 


force 
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force or favour, the ſteward, the rent-gatherer, and 
all the reſt. 

Thoſe men who have neither wife nor child, fall not 
ſo eaſily into this misfortune, but, when others by their 
they do; they ſuffer more cruelly and un- domeftics. | 
deſervingly. Old Cato faid, in his time,“ So many ſer- 
« yants, ſo many enemies.” Conſider then, whether, 
according to the difference betwixt the purity of the age 
he lived in, and the corruption of the preſent, he did not 
mean to advertiſe us, that wife, ſon, and ſervant are ſo 
many enemies to us. It is of good ſervice to decrepid 
old age, that it furniſhes us with inſenfibility and 1gno- 
rance, and a facility of being deceived. For, did we 
ſee and repine at it, what would become of us, eſpecially 
in ſuch an age as this, when the judges, who are to de- 
cide our controverſies, are generally partial to the youth, 
and intereſted in the cauſes? In caſe that*T ſhould not 
diſcover this fraud, I cannot, at leaſt, fail to diſcern that 
Jam liable to be cheated, and can a man ever extol a 
friend too much in compariſon with theſe civil ties? 
The very image of it, which I ſee fo pure in beaſts, how 
do I adore it! If others cheat me, at leaſt I do not de- 
ceive myſelf in thinking lam able to guard againſt them, 
or in cudgelling my brains how to avoid their ſnares. 1 
protect myſelf from ſuch treachery in my own boſom, 
not by a reſtleſs and turbulent curioſity, but rather by 
mirth and reſolution, When I hear talk of any one's 
condition, I do not give myſelf a thought about him, 
but I preſently look into myſelf to fee how it is with me: 
whatever touches another, concerns me : the accident 
that has befallen him is a warning to me, and rouſes 
my attention on that fide: every day and every hour 
we ſay things of another, which we might more pro- 
perly ſay ot ourſelves, could we but call our obſerva- 
tions home, as well as extend them abroad: and ſeveral 
authors have, in this manner, prejudiced their own 
cauſe, by running precipitately againſt that which they 
attack, and darting thoſe very ſhafts againſt their ene- 


mies, that might, with greater advantage, be caſt back 
upon themſelves, 


G 2 | The 


— 
34 MoxrTaiGxe's Essaxts. 

The late marſhal de Monluc having loſt his ſon, WhO 
Fathers oughtto died in the iſland of Madeira, and was, in 
exerciſe a fami- truth, a brave hopeful young gentleman, 
narity with their diſcovered to me, amongſt his other 
they are capable Cauſes ot regretting bim, what a ſorrow 
ot it. it was to him, that he had never been 
familtar with him; and that, by the humour of paternal 

?avity and grimace, he had loſt the advantage of ſound. 
mg and thoroughly knowing his ſon, and alſo of de- 
claring to him the extraordinary love he had for him, 
and the worthy opinion he had of his virtue.“ Where- 
e as, ſaid he, the poor youth never ſaw me with any 
e other countenance towards him but what was ſtern 
& and diſdainful, and has left this world with a belief 
« that I neither knew how to love nor eſteem him ac- 
ce cording to his merit. For whom did I reſerve the 
& difcovery of that ſingular affection with which ] loved 
c him from my ſoul ? Ought not he himſelf to have 
c had all the pleaſure of it, and all the obligation? ! 
&< conſtrained and even tortured myſelf to wear the filly 
c maſk, and by that means loſt the pleaſure of his con- 
« yerſation, and his inclination into the bargain, which 
„ could not but be very cold towards me, as 1 had al- 
« ways treated him roughly, and more like a tyrant tha: 
« a tender father,” I think this complaint of his was 
well founded and rational : for, as I know by too certain 
experience, there is no conſolation ſo ſweet, in the los 
of our friends, as the conſciouſneſs of having acted to 
them without reſerve, and of having had a perfect and 
intire communication with them. O my friend *, am! 
the better for having been ſenſible of this, or am I the 
worſe ? I am verily much the better for it. This lamer- 
tation for the loſs is both a comfort and an honour to 
me : is it not a pious and pleaſing office of my life to be 
always celebrating my friends obſequies ? Can there be 
any poſſeſſion ſo valuable as this privation ? I open my 


| | 4 
This apoſtrophe is addreſſed, by our author, to his friend La Boe. 
tius, as it plainly appears by the diſcourſe upon his death, written and 
publiſhed on Montaigne himſelf, and which you will find at the end d 
this edition of the Eſſays. | 
| mind 
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mind-to my family as much as I can, and very willing- 
ly let them know how they and every one elſe ſtand in 
my.opinion and inclination. I am eager to bring out 
and expoſe myſelf to them, being unwilling they ſhould 
be miſtaken in me in any thing. Amongſt other par- 
ticular cuſtoms of our ancient Gauls, one was, as Cæſar 
ſays, that the ſons never came into the preſence of their 
fathers, nor durſt be ſeen abroad in their company till 
they began to bear arms; thereby importing, that then 
alſo was the time when the fathers admitted them to 
their familiarity and acquaintance“. | 
I have alſo known another kind of indiferetion in 
ſome fathers of my time, who not con- Tue hardheart- 
tent with depriving their children,” dur- edneſsof fathers 
ing their own long lives, of the ſhare who deprive or 
they ought naturally to have in their the produce of 


fortunes, when they come to die, transfer their eſtates, | 
even after their 


to their wives the ſame power over all geath. 


their goods and chattels, and liberty to | 
diſpoſe thereof as they pleaſe. And I knew a certain 
nobleman, one of the chief officers of our crown, that, 
by right of ſucceſſion, had an expectancy of about 
itty thouſand crowns revenue, who died neceſſitous, 
and much in debt, at above fifty years of age, 
at the ſame time that his mother, who was a decrepid 
old woman, ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of his whole 
eſtate by order of his father, who had lived to near four- 
icore, I do not think this at all reaſonable. 

am therefore of opinion, that it is of very little 
advantage to a man who is in good cir- A 
cumſtances to court a woman who the ruin of fa. 


ſhall charge his eſtate with a great join- wilies. 


ture, there being no foreign debt that is more ruinous to 
families. My anceſtors, in general, found their account 
by this caution, and ſo have I. But they who diſſuade 
us from marrying rich women, leſt they ſhould not 
prove ſo tractable and reſpectful, are wrong in adviſing a 


'® De Bello Gallico, lib, $i. 
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man to miſs a real advantage for ſuch a contingency. 
Unreaſonable women have no regard to one conſidera- 
tion more than another : they are fondeſt of their own 
opinions when they are moſt in the wrong. Injuſtice is 
as tempting to them as the honour of virtuous actions 
is to good women: and the richer they be, the more 
complaiſant they arc, as the greateſt beauties take the 
molt pleaſure and pride in being chaſte. 

It is but reaſon to leave the adminiſtration of eſtates 
Widows muſt be to the mothers, till the children are of age 
left in a capacity by law, to manage them; but the father 
to ſupport their has brought them up very ill indeed, if 
condition. + BE 

he has not reaſon to hope, that, when 

they come to years of maturity, they will haye more 
wiſdom and capacity than his wife, confidering the 
weakneſs of the ſex: yet in truth, it would be much 
more unnatural to make the mothers dependant on the 
diſcretion of their children : they ought to have a plen- 
tiful proviſion wherewith to maintain themſelves ac- 
cording to the condition of their families, and their 
time of life, foraſmuch as poverty is much more un- 
{ſuitable and intolerable to them than to the males; and 
the burthen ought therefore to be laid rather upon the 
children than the mother. | Fe 

In general, the moſt judicious diſtribution of our el 
The moſt pru- tates, when we come to die, is, in my opi- 
dent diſtribu- nion, to leave them to be diſpoſed of accord- 
2 of eſtates ing to the cuſtom of the country. The laws 

fore death. ns . 

, have more nicely confidered this point than 
we have, and it were better to let them be deficient in 
their choice, than that we ſhould raſnly run the hazardot 
miſcarrying in ours. The eſtates are not properly our own, 
fince, by a civil preſcription, and excluſive of our con- 
currence, they are decreed to certain ſucceſſors: and, 
although we have ſome liberty beyond that, yer I think 
we ought not, without great and manifeſt cauſe, to tak 
away that from any one which he has acquired by for 
tune, and to which common juſtice gave him a title; 


it being an unreaſonable abuſe of this liberty to make 


- 
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it ſubſervient to our own frivolous and private fancies. 
It has been my good fortune, that no opportunities 
have fallen in my way to tempt me, and to divert my 
affection from the common and legal inſtitution. I 
know ſome perſons whoſe friendſhip it is impoſſible to 
ſecure by a long ſeries of good offices. One word 111 ta- 
ken obliterates the merit of ten years. Happy is the man 
who is prepared to ſoothe their good-will at this laſt paſ- 


ſage. The action that was laſt performed carries it, the 


operation depending not upon the beſt and the moſt fre- 
quent offices, but upon thoſe that are moſt recent: 
theſe are people that play with their laſt wills and tefta- 
ments, as with apples and rods, to gratify or chaſtiſe 
every action of thoſe who pretend to an intereſt in their 
regard. It is a matter of too great length and conſe- 
quence to be thus brought upon the carpet at every 
turn, and what wiſe men are fixed in once for all, hav- 
ing a regard, above all things, to reaſon and the public 
obſervance. We are, in ſhort, too fond of theſe maſcu- 
line ſubſtitutions, and ridiculouſly think to make our 
names thereby laſt to xternity. We allo lay too great 
ſtreſs on the vain conjectures of what ſhall happen = 
after, from the remarks we make on the underſtandings 
of children. Perhaps I might have had injuſtice done 
mean being turned out of my rank tor having been the 
dulleſt blockhead, and the longeſt and moſt unwilling 
in getting my leflon, not only of all my brothers, but 
of all the boys in my native province, whether it was a 
leſſon for the exerciſe of the underſtanding, or of the 
body. It is a folly to make extraordinary elections by 
placing any credit in theſe divinations, wherein we are 
ſo often deceived. If this rule of primogeniture was to 
be violated, and the deſtinies to be corrected in the 
choice they have made of our heirs, it might be done 
more plauſibly upon the obſervation of ſome remarkable 
and enormous deformity of the body, a fault that is con- 
ſtant, and never to be amended, and what we (the French) 
who are great admirers of beauty, think a prejudice of 
no ſmall importance. | 
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The pleaſant dialogue, betwixt Plato the legiſlator 
Plato's opinion, and his fellow-citizens, will do honour to 
tha the 22 this paſſage“ . What, ſaid they, when 
288 _ they found their end approaching, may 
lated by the wie not diſpoſe of our own to whom we 
laws. e pleaſe? Good God, how cruel is this! 
That it ſhall not be lawful for us to give what we 
< pleaſe, more or leſs, to thoſe about us, according as 
& they have ſerved us in ſickneſs, in old age, and in our 
ce affairs? To which the legiſlator makes "anſwer in this 
* manner, Ye, my friends, who are now, without queſ- 
tion, very ſoon to die, it is hard for you, either ro know 
& yourſelves, or what is yours, according to the Delphic 
© inſcription. I, who make the laws, am of opinion, that 
you neither are yourſelves your own, nor is that yours 
* of which you are poſſeſſed: both your goods and you 
e belong to your families, as well the future as the pal}; 
«© but yet both your family and your goods do much 
* more appertain to the public: wherefore, for fear leſt 
& any flatterer in your old age, and in your ſickneſs, or 
any paſhon of your own, ſhould unſeaſonably ſolicit 
<« you to make an unjuſt will, I will guard you againſt 
it: but, having reſpect both to the univerſal intereſt of 
the city, and that of your family in particular, I will 
< eſtabliſh laws, and make it appear, from reaſon, that 
10 particular benefit ought to give place to the common 
benefit: go then chearfully where human neceſſity calls 
you: it is my province, who have no more reſpect to 
one thing than another, and who, as much as in me 
lies, am mindful of the public concern, to take care 
of what ſubſtance you leave behind.“ 

To return to my ſubject ; I am fully of opinion, that 
Tis dangerous ſuch women are very rarely born, to whom 
to leave it in the prerogative over the men, except thai 
the power of the hich is maternal and natural, is in any fort 
widows to ſhare 
the ſacceſion of due, unleſs it be for the puniſhment of thoſe 
the fathers a= who, by ſome amorous paſſion, have volun- 
mong their elle tarily ſubmitted themſelves to them; but 

this does not at all concern the old ladies of 


* De Legibus, lib. xi. p. 969, 970, Edit, Wechel. Ficini. 
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whom we are now ſpeaking. This conſideration it is 
which made us frame, and ſo willingly ſubmit to that 
law, never yet ſeen by any one, which excludes women 
from ſucceeding to the crown of France; and there is 
hardly a lordſhip in the world where it is not pleaded, 
as well as here, by the probability of the reaſon which 
oives it authority; though fortune has given it more 
credit in ſome places than in others. It is dangerous to 
leave the diſpoſal of our inheritance to their judgment, 
according to the preference they give to the children, 
which is, every now and then, unjuſt and capricious: 
for the ſame irregular appetite, and depraved raſte, 
which they have during the time of their pregnancy, 
they always retain in their mind. We commonly ſee 
them fond of the weakeſt and moſt rickety children, or 
of thoſe that are ſtill hanging at their breaſts : for, not 
having ſufficient ſtrength of reaſon to chuſe and em- 
brace that which deſerves it, they are the more apt to 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſwayed by the mere impreſſions 
of nature; like thoſe animals that know their young 
no longer than while they give them ſuck. 

As to what remains, experience plainly ſhews, that this 

natural affection, to which we aſcribe ſo 
much authority, has a very flender root. fig refs may 
roravery ſmall profit, we every day force tural affection of 
children from the arms of their mothers, Mothers to their 
| F children. 
and make them take charge of ours in 
meir room. We oblige them to turn over their infants 
o ſome pitiful nurſe, to which we diſdain to commit our 
wn, or to ſome ſhe-goat; not only forbidding them to 
re them ſuck, be they in ever ſo much danger, but 
Ten to take any manner of care of them, that their at- 
endance may be wholly employed upon ours: and we 
e, in moſt of them, an adulterate affection ſoon kind- 
ed by cuſtom, an affection that is more vehement than 
de natural, and greater care taken for preſerving the 
uie-children than their own. 

As tor what I was ſaying of goats, it is common, all 
bout Where I live, to ſee the country-women, when they 
Je nv breaſt-milk of their own for their children, to 

„ call. 


\ 
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call the goats to their aſſiſtance: and I have two lac. 
The affedtion of dueys, at this inſtant, who never ſucked 
goats to children womans milk more than a week after they 
which they give were born. Theſe goats are perfectly 
uck to. 4 

taught to come and ſuckle the infants, and, 
knowing their voices when they cry, they run to them: 
if any other infant be put to them, they will not let it 
ſuck, nor will the infant ſuck any other goat, I ay 
one, the other day, from whom they had taken the goat 


. that uſed to nouriſh it. by reaſon the father had only 


borrowed it of a neighbour ; but the child would not 
touch any other they could bring, and undoubtedly died 
of hunger. The natural affection of beaſts is as eaſily 
altered and vitiated as ours. I believe there are more 
miſtakes than one, in what Heredotus writes of a certain 
place in Libya, where he ſays the women are in com- 
mon, but that, when a child 1s able to go alone, the 
firſt ſteps of natural inclination lead him to his real fa- 
ther, ſo that he finds him out in a croud *, 

Now, if we conſider the occaſion of loving our children, 
Men as fond of merely becauſe we begot them, for which 
the productions reaſon we call them our ſecond ſelves, 
of the mind, as , > 
af ihe ifs of there ſeems to be another kind of iffue 
their loins. proceeding from us, which is not leis 
worthy of our affection. For that which is ingendered 
of the ſoul, the iſſue of our underſtanding, courage, 
and abilities, is produced by a nobler part of us than 
the corporeal, and is more our own ; we are both the 
father and mother together in this ps Pen ; and it 
the product has any thing good in it, it coſts us muci 
more, and brings us more honour: for the value 
of our other children is much more their own taan 
ours, the ſhare that we have in it being very little; but 
of this iſſue all the beauty, grace, and value is our own; 
conſequently it reſembles us, and repreſents us more 0 
the life than the iſſue of the body. Plato adds, thi! 
this offspring of the ſqul is immortal, and both imma, 
talizes and deifies its parents, as Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Minos. | 


* Heſiod, lib, iv. P. 320» Wu, 
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Now, hiſtories abounding with examples of the com- 
mon affection of parents to their children, ¶ itneſi the ro. 
I did not think it foreign ro my purpoſe mance of Helio- 
to ſingle out one of this other Kind. He- ore, biſhop of 
liodore, the good biſhop of Tricca®, ra- 
| ther choſe to loſe the dignity, profit, and devotion of ſo 
venerable a- prelacy Þ than to loſe the daughter of his 
brain, a lady that, to this day, makes a genteel ap- 
pearance, but, perhaps too nicely and wantonly dreſſed, 
and of too amorous a caſt for the iſſue of a clergyman 
and a prieſt. | 
There was at Rome one Labienus, a perſonage of great 
merit and authority, and, amongſt other The writings of 
qualities, excellent in all kinds of litera- Labienus. 
ture, who was, as I take it, the ſon of that great Labie- 
nus, the chief of Cæſar's captains in the wars of Gaul, 
and who, afterwards ſiding with Pompey the Great, ſo va- 
liantly maintained his cauſe, till Cæſar defeated him in 
Spain. This Labienus, of whom I am ſpeaking, was en- 
vied by many for his valour; and it is very probable, 
that the courtiers and minions of the emperors of his 
time were diſpleaſed with him for his freedom, and that 
ſpirit of patriotiſm which he {till retained againſt tyran- 
ny, and with which, it may be ſuppoſed, he had tinctured 
his books and writings. His adverſaries preſented a com- 
plaint to the magiſtracy of Rome againſt ſeveral of the 
works which he had publiſhed, and cauſed them to be 
condemned to the flames; ſo that he was made the firſt 
| example of that ſort of puniſhment, which ſeveral others 
at Romef afterwards ſuffered, by the burning not only of 
their writings, but of the ſtudies wherein they were com- 
poſed. There had not been means and matter & enough 


* Tricca, a town of Upper Theſſaly, in Greek Taxi. It is called Tri- 
cea in Cotton's tranſlation, by the name being miſpelt in all the editions 
of Montaigne hefore this. 

7 Than to have his romance condemned, which was intitled the Ethi- 
opian Hiſtory, Nicephorus, lib. xii. c. 34. 

IM. Annzus Senec. Controv. lib, v. from the beginning. This fort 

of puniſhment has been very much approved by the Chriſtians; ard, 


even at this day, books are burnt, by the common executioner at Rome, 
France, England, &, *' & Ide, ibid. 


of 
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of cruelty, did not we therewith confound things which 
nature has exempted from all feeling and pain, as the 
reputation and the inventions of our underſtanding, and 
if we did not inflict corporal puniſhment on the diſcip. 
line and monuments of the muſes. Now“ Labienus 
could not bear this loſs, nor ſurvive the offspring of his 
brain that was ſo dear to him, but cauſed himſelf to he 
conveyed to and ſhut up alive in the funeral monument 
of his anceſtors, where he made proviſion to kill and bury 
himſelf all at once: it is not eaſy to produce an inſtance 
of more vehement paternal affection than this. Caſſius 
Severus, a man of great eloquence, and his familiar friend, 
ſeeing Labienus's books committed to the flames, cricd 
out, that, by the ſame ſentence, they might as well con- 
demn him to be burnt alſo, becauſe he carricd and re- 
tained all the contents thereof in his memory +. 

The like accident happened to Cremutius Cordus, vhs 
And the books Was accuſed of having, in his books, cem. 
of Cremutius mended Brutus and Caſſius. That baſe, 
Cordus. ſervile, and corrupt ſenate, worthy of a 
worſe maſter than Tiberius, condemned his writings to 
the flames. He was glad to die with them, and Kkillzy 
himſelf by faſting J. | 

Honeſt Lucan being condemned to die by that n 
Lucan's fond. ereant Nero, when he was in the agonies cf 
neſs for his death, moſt of that blood being already run 
a out of the veins of his arms which he had 
cauſed his ſurgeon to open, and a chilneſs having te1zcd 
the extremities of his body, which began to approach to 
the vital parts, the laſt thing he had in his memory was 
ſome verſes out of his book of the battle of Pharſalia, 
which he repeated, and they were the laſt words he ſpokeh, 
What was this but a tender and paternal leave which he 
took of his off-ſpring, repreſenting the farewels and cloſe 
embraces which we give to our children when ave are 
dying, and an effect of that natural inclination which 
calls to our remembrance, in this extremity, thoſe things 
which we held moſt dear in our hfe-time ? 


M. Annzus Senec. Controv. lib. v. from the beginni ng. 
+ Idem, ibid. tf Tacit. Annal. hb. iv. 


& Tacit. Annal. lib, xv. at the concluſion, 
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Can we ſuppoſe, that Epicurus, who, when racked al- 
moſt to death, as he ſays, with extreme yhether Epicu- 
pains of the cholic, comforted himſelf, rus would not 
however, that he had left ſuch fine doc- Aer 
trine to mankind, would have entertained the children de. 
o much ſatisfaction in a number of ehil- 1 from his 
dren never ſo well born and bred, had he * 
had any, as he did in the production of his ineſtimable 
writings? And that if it had been put to his choice to have 
left an ill-favoured untoward child behind him, or a 
filly ridiculous book, he would not have rather choſe, as 
any other man of his abilities would have done, to have 
incurred the firſt misfortune rather than the laſt. It would, 
perhaps, have been impiety in St. Auguſtine, for ex- 
ample, after it had been propoſed to him, on the one 
hand, to bury his writings, from which our religion has 
received ſo great benefit, or to bury his children, in caſe 
he had any, if he had not rather choſe to have buried 
his children. 

For my own part, I know not whether I ſhould not 
much rather have begot one perfectly Or the affection 
formed by my converſe with the muſes, which Mon- 
than by that with my wife. To this, ſuch 74\gne dad for 
a8 it is, what I give, I give abſolutely and 
irevocably, as men do to the fruit of their bodies, That 
n WF little good which I have done for it, is no more at my 

own diſpoſal. It may know many things that I no long- 
der know, and hold of me that which I have not retain- 
to eq; and, if I ſtood in need, I muſt borrow from thence, 
vas Wi much as a ſtranger. If I am wiſer than my book, it 
ia, Ws richer than me. There are few men addicted to 
e Wl poetry, who would not have been better pleaſed to be 
he Bi the fathers of the Æneid, than of the fineſt youth in 
Rome; and who would not have borne the loſs of the 
latter more calmly than that of the former: for, accord- 

ng to Ariſtotle, the poet eſpecially, of all workmen, is 
ne fondeſt of his own performances. | 
It is ſcarce to be believed, that Epaminondas, who 

baſted, that he had left to poſterity two daughters, 

dat would, one day, do honour to their father, vz. 


the 
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the two noble victories which he had gained over tha 
The fondneſs of Lacedæmonians) would have given his 
Epaminondas free conſent to exchange them for the 


for his two fa. moſt ſhining beauties of all Greece; nor 
F that N and Cæſar ever wiſhed tg 
be deprived of the grandeur of their glotious exploits in 
war, for the advantage of. having children and heirs, 
how perfect and accompliſhed ſoever. Nay, I make a 
And of Phidias great queſtion, whether Phidias, or any 
2 his fineſt other eminent ſtatuary, would have been 
ee ſo ſollicitous for the preſervation and con. 
tinuance of his natural children, as of an excellent ſta. 
tue, which he had finiſhed, according to att, with long 
labour and ſtudy, And as to thoſe vicious and furious 
paſſions of love, that have ſometimes flamed: in the 
breaſts of fathers to their daughters, or of mothers to 
their ſons, the like is alſo found in this other ſort of pa. 
rentage ; witneſs the ſtory of Pygmalion, who having 
made the ſtatue of a woman of ſingular beauty, fell {6 
paſſionately in love with this workmanſhip of his, that 
the gods, for the fake of indulging his paſſion, were 
tain to put life into it. 

Tentatum molleſcit ebur, poſitoque rigore 

Sub/Jidit digitis &, 

Hard though it was, beginning to relent, 

The iv'ry breaſt beneath his aggers bent. 


—— m —_— 
— 
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opens r 
Of the Armour of the Parthians. 


T is a vicious and a very effeminate cuſtom of the 
gentry of our time, not to take arms but in a caſed! 
The ill cuſtom of extreme neceſſity, and to lay them down 
not being armed again upon ever ſo little appearance that 
* — the danger is over. From hence ariſe 
FOR many diſorders; for, every one crying 

out and running to his arms juſt when he ſhould tak* 
: * Ovid, Metam. lib. x, fab. viii. ver. 41, 42. 


the 
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the field, ſome have their armour ſtill to buckle on when 
their companions are already routed. Our anceftors 
were wont to give their head-piece, lance, and gantlet 
to be carried, and did not quit the reſt of their equipage 
as long as there was any work to be done. Our troops 
are, at this time, all in diforder, and make but a bad 
appearance, by the confuſion of the baggage and ſer- 
vants, who cannot bè far from their maſters, becauſe 
they carry their arms. Titus Livius, ſpeaking of our 
countrymen, ſays“, Intolerantiſſima laboris corpora vix ar- 
na bu meris gerebant , i. e. Being moſt impatient of 
labour, they had much ado to carry their arms on their 
© ſhoulders.” Several nations at this day retain the an- 
cient cuſtom of going to war without any manner of co- 
rering, or. ſuch, at leaſt, as affords little or no defence. 


Tegmina queis capitum raptus de ſubere cortex I. 


For helmets they their temples only bind 
With a light ſcull- cap made of cork-tree rind. 


Alexander, the moſt adventurous commander that ever 
was, very ſeldom wore armour : and ſuch, among us, 
as flight it, fare never the worſe for it. 

Where one man is killed for want of armour, another 
falls by the embarraſſment, and weight of he armour of 
it, or by being cruſhed to pieces by ſome the French too 
violent concuſſion, or rude encounter cumberſome by 

; _ its weight, to be 
with another: for, in truth, to conſider proper for de- 
the weight and thickneſs of what we wear, fence. 
it ſeems as if ſelf-defence was our only aim, and that it is 
rather a load upon us than a protection: we have 
enough to do to ſupport the weight of it, being ſo fet- 
tered and manacled as if we had nothing to contend with 
but our armour, and as if we had not the ſame obliga- 
tion to defend that, as that has to ſhield us. Tacitus 
gives ꝗ a ludicrous deſcription of the ſoldiers among the 

Tit. Liv. lib. x. cap. 28. | 


t Though Livy ſays nothing of the pains which the Gauls took to 
carry the armour, yet this follows very naturally, Perhaps he has ſaid 
it elſewhere expreſsly, and that here Montaigne has joined the two paſ- 
hoes in one, as he very often does, 

{ ZEneid. lib. vii. ver. 742. 

L Tacit, Annal. lib, iii. 


ancient 
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ancient Ganls, who were thus armed for their own de- 
fence only, without the poſſibility of hurting, or being 
hurt, nor of riſing again when they were once thrown 
down. 13 300 . 
Lucullus perceiving certain ſoldiers of the Medes, that 
The heavy and formed the front of Tigranes army, who 
uneaſy armour were ſhut up in weighty and uneaſy ar- 
of the Medes. mour, as if in cages of iron, imagined, 
from thence, that he ſhould eaſily defeat them, and, ac- 
cordingly on them he began his attack. Now that our 
muſqueteers are come into credit, I fancy ſomething will 
be invented to immure us, for our ſafety, from them, and 
to draw us to the war ſhut up in little caſtles, like thoſe 
which the ancients put upon. the backs of elephants *, 
This humour is far different from that of young Scipio, 
who ſeverely chid his ſoldiers for placing chevaux de frize 
under water, in that part of the ditch w ere it was ex- 
pected that the garriſon of a town, which he had beſieged, 
would ſally out upon him, ſaying, That they who be- 
t ſieged a town ſhould think of attacking it, rather than 
of ſecuring themſelves;” and he ſuſpected, with juſt 
reaſon, that this ſtratagem would make his ſoldiers not ſo 
vigilant againſt a ſurprize. He alſo ſaid to a young fellow, 
who ſhewed hima target that he was very proud of,“ Tis 
« really a fine target, my boy, but a Roman foldier ought 


* Montaigne was wrong in his conjecture, for now the ſoldiers ap- 
parel themſelves for an attack, almoſt in the ſame manner as if they were 
oing to a ball. The faſhion, which regulates every thing in France, has 
introduced this cuſtom there; the fantaſticalneſs of which did not eſcape 
the criticiſm of the judicious cenſor of this age, the celebrated la Bru- 
yere: How came men, ſays he, to think, heretofore, that the end of 
going to war was either to attack or defend? And, who adviſed them 
tc to the uſe of arms both offenſive and defenſive? What is it obliges 
*« them now to lay theſe aſide, and, whilſt they put on boots to go to a 
© ball, to ſupport, without armour, and in a doublet, the pioneers who 
* are expoſed to all the fire from a counterſcarp? Were our fathers, 
1 who did not think ſuch conduct of ſervice to the prince and the count. 
& ry, wiſe or fooliſh? And what heroes do we ourſelves celebrate in our 
* hiſtory ? A Gueſclin, a Cliſſon, a Foix, a Boucicaut, who all wore ar- 
„ mour, and buckled on the cuiraſs?“ . 
+ Valer. Max. lib. iii. in Romanis, ſect. 2. If Montaigne took this 
from that author, he miſtook him groſsly; for this author does not ſay 
that they put chevaux de frize under the water, &c. but only that fom? 
adviſed Scipio to do it. 
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te to truſt more to his right hand than to his” left.“ 


Now, it is only the not being uſed to wear it, that 
makes us think the weight of our armour inſupportable. 


I buſbergo imdoſſo ha veamo: et Pelmo in teſta, 
Duc di quelli guerier dei quali iv canto, 

Ne notte ò di, doppo ch' entraro in queſta © 

Stanza, g haveano mai meſi da canto, 

Che facile a portar come la veſta. 

Era lor, percha in uſo Phavean tanto x. 


Two of theſe heroes +, whom I ſing, had on 2 
Each his bright helm, and ſtrong habergeon; 

And night nor day, nor one poor minute's ſpace, 
Once laid them by whilſt they were in this place: 

So long accuſtomed this weight to bear, 

Their cloaths to them not lighter did appear. 


The emperor Caracalla uſed to march, on foot, thro! 
the country, at the head of his forces, ad e mour- of 
armed cap-a-pee. The Roman infantry the Roman in- 
not only carried the helmet, ſword, and fantry. 
ſhield, (for as to armour, ſays Cicero, they were ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to have it on, that it was no more troubleſome 
to them than their limbs, Arma enim, membra militis eſſe 
dicunt t), but alſo a fortnight's proviſion, and a certain 
number of poles to make their ramparts, ſo that each 
man carried fixty pounds weight to his own ſhare. And 


Marius's ſoldiers, loaden in like manner, were forced to 


travel five leagues in five hours, and upon an urgent oc- 
caſion fix. Their military diſcipline was much more ſe- 
vere than ours, and accordingly produced quite different 
effects. When young Scipio diſbanded his ſoldiers in 
Spain, he ordered them to eat always ſtanding, and no- 
thing that was drefled ||. The reproach that was given to 
a Lacedæmonian ſoldier, that, when he was on a milita 

expedition, he was ſeen under the roof of a houſe, is 


* Arioſto, cant. xii. ſtanz. 30. + Orlando and Sacrapante. 
1 Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 16. | 


| Plutarch in his notable ſayings of the ancient kings, princes, and 
generals, in the article of Scipio the Younger, 
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very pertinent to the purpoſe; for they were ſo innred 
to hardſhip, that it was a Thame for them to be ſeen un- 
der any roof but that of heaven, be the weather what ir 
would. We would not be able to carry our men far 
upon theſe terms. 

' Marcellinus *, a man bred up in the Roman wars, 
The Parthians Jakes a curious remark on the manner 
in the field were of the Parthians, and takes notice of it 
all covered with the rather for being ſo different from that 
es: of the Romans. Their armour, ſays 
cc he was ſo artfully connected, that the plates of iron 
«« fell over one another like fo many fmall feathers, 
& whach did not at all retard the motion of their bodies, 
« and yet they were fo ſtrong that our darts, after ſtrik- 
cc ing their armour, rebounded upon us. Theſe were 
« the coats of mait which our anceſtors uſed to wear,” 
And, in another place, They had ſtrong hardy 
ec horſes, ſays he, covered with thick leather, and 
ce themſelves were armed, cap-a-pee, with great ſcaly 
„ plates of iron, ſo artificrally ranged, that, at the joints 
& of all the limbs, they yielded to their motion. One 
& would have faid, that they were men of iron, having 
de the armour ſo neatly fitted on the head, and ſo natu- 
ce rally repreſenting the form and parts of the face, that 
e there was no touching them but by little round holes 
& made for their eyes to receive the light, and by chinks 
about their noſtrils, through which, with great diff- 
& culty, they drew their breath. | 
Flexilis indutis animatur lamina membris,, 

Haorribilis viſu, credas fmulacra moveri 

Ferrea, cognatoque virus ſpirare metallo; 

Par veſtitus equis, ferrata fronte minanlur,. 
Ferratoſque movent ſecuri vulneris armos +. 


Stiff plates of ſteel, o'er all the body laid, 
By arm'rers {kill fo flexible were made, 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, a Latin hiſtoria, though by birth a Greek, 
who bore arms under the emperors Conſtance, Julian, &c. lib. xxiv« 
cap. 7. . | 

t Claudian in Ruff. lib. ii. ver. 358, &c, | 


\ 


eek, 
XI. 


That, dreadful to be ſeen, you would them gueſs 
Not to be men, but moving images: 

The horſe, like arm'd, ſpikes bore in fronts above, 
And fearleſs they their iron ſhoulders move. 


This deſcription nearly anſwers to that of a Frenchman 
in armour, with all his horſe-accoutrements: Plutarch 
fays, that Demetrius cauſed two complete ſuits of ar- 
mour to be made, for himſelf and for Alcimus*, the 
chief officer about him, of ſixſcore pounds weight, 
whereas the common ſuits weighed but halt as much, 
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Make no doubt but I often happen to ſpeak of things 
| that are much better and more truly handled by thoſe 
who are maſters of the profeſſion. This is purely an 
eflay of my natural parts, and not of thoſe which are ac- 
quired ; and whoever ſhall catch me tripping in my ig- 
norance, will do me no manner of harm; for I, who am 
not reſponſible to myſelf for my writings, nor pleaſed 
with them, ſhould be loth to be anſwerable for them to 
another, He that ſeeks after knowledge, let him fiſh 
for it where it is to be found; there being nothing which 
| ſo little profeſs. Theſ&are fancies of my own, by 


| which I do not aim to diſcover things, but myſelf. They 


will, aa e be known to me one day or other, or 
have formerly been ſo, according as my fortune brought 
me to the places where they were manifeſted, but now 
have forgot them: and, though I am a man of ſome 
reading, yet I am a man of no retention; ſo that I can 
promiſe nothing certain, unleſs it be to diſcover at what 
degree the barometer of my knowledge now ſtands. 
Let not the ſubjects I write on be ſo much attended to, 


* In all Montaigne's editions, and in Mr. Cotton's tranſlation it is 
ſpelt Alcinus, whereas the true reading is Alcimus, See Plutarch's life 
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of Demetrius, chap. 6, 
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as my manner of treating them. Let it be obſerved, 
whether, in what I borrow from others, I have choſen 
what tends to ſet off or ſupport the invention, which is 
always my own: for I make others fay for me what, 
either for want of language, or of ſenſe, 1 cannot, 
myſelf, fo well expreſs. I do not count what I borrow, 
but I weigh it. And, if I had aimed to make a merit by 
the quantity, I ſhould have borrowed twice as much as 
] have. They are all, or within a few, ſuch celebrated 
ancient authors, as, I think, are too well known for mc 
to mention them &. 

In reaſons, compariſons, and arguments, if I tranf- 
Why Montaigne Plant any, from elſewhere, into my ſoil, 
did not chuſe to and confound them with my own, I pur- 
name the au- poſely conceal the author, to check the 
thors from ; . 
whom he quot- Preſumption of thoſe haſty cenſures that 
ed. are caſt upon all kind of writings, par- 
ticularly the juvenile, of men yet living, and compoſed 
in the vulgar tongue, which capacitates every man to 
ſpeak of them, and feems to intimate, that there 1s no- 
thing but what is vulgar, both as to defign and concep- 
tian, in thoſe works. I am content that "they give Plu- 
tarch a rap upon my knuckles, and that they burn their 
fingers by laſhing Seneca through my iides. There was 
a neceſſity of ſcreening my weakneſs by thoſe great cha- 
racters. I ſhall love the man that can ſtrip me of my 
plumage, I mean, by the clearneſs of diſcernment, and 
by the ſtrength and beauty of the arguments. For [ who, 
for want of memory, am, every now and then, at a lols 
to chuſe them by an exact knowledge of the places where 
they are to be found in the originals, am yet wife enoueli 
to know, by the meaſure of my own abilities, that my 
foil is incapable of producing any of thoſe rich flowers 
that I ſce planted there, and that they are worth more 
than all the fruits of my own growth. For this I hold 

* It was not till after Montaigne's death, that his editors undertook 
to name the authors whoſe words he had quoted. But I will preſume to 

ſay, thjs was rather attempted hoy executed before this edition; which 
not only ſhews the places from whence Montaigne quoted thoſe paſſages 


but alto many others, which he had only referred to in a very lool 
manner, though he had inſerted the ſenſe of them in his work. 
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myſelf reſponſible, though the confeſſion makes againſt 
me, if there be any vanity and vice in my diſcourſes, 
which 1 do not of myſelf perceive, or which I am not 
capable of perceiving when pointed out to me by an- 
other: for many faults eſcape our eye, but the infir- 
mity of judgment conſiſts in not being able to diſcern 
them when detected to us by another. We may poſ- 
ſeſs knowledge and truth without judgment, and judg- 
ment without them; nay, the confeſhon of ignorance is 
one of the faireſt and ſureſt teſtimonies of judgment that 
| Iknowof. I have no hcrald to marſhal my eſſays but 
chance. As faſt as thoughts come into my head, which 
ſometimes they do in whole bodies, and ſometimes in 
ſingle files, I pile them one upon another. I am con- 
tent that every one ſhould ſee my natural and ordinary 
pace, be it ever ſo much out of the way. I ſuffer my- 
ſelf to jog on in my old track: nor are theſe ſuch ſub- 
jets that a man ſhall be condemned for being ignorant 
of them, and for treating them caſually and preſumptu- 
ouſly, I could wiſh to have a more perfect knowledge 
of things, but I do not care to purchaſe it at fo dear a 
rate, I would fain paſs the remainder of my days eafily 
and not Jaboriouſly. There is nothing that I chuſe to 
| cudgel my brains about, no, not for ſcience, how va» 

luable ſoever. 3 | 

All that I read books for, is to divert myſelf by an ho- 
neſt amuſement; or, if I ſtudy, it is for no what he aimed 
other ſcience than what teaches me to to find ip books, 
know myſelf, and how to live and die well. 


Has meus ad wetas ſudet oportet equus *, 


This is the only courſe 
In which 1 think I ought to breathe my horſe. 


If any difficulties occur in reading, I do not bite my 
nails about them, but aſter an eſſay or two to explain 
them, I give them over: were I to infiſt upon thein, 1 
would loſe both myſelf and my time, for J have a ge- 
nius that is extremely volatile; and what I don't diſcern 
at the firſt efſay, becomes the more obſcure to me the 


* Propert. lib. iv, eleg. 1. | 1 
\ | 5 WY | longer 
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longer I pore on it. I do nothing without gaiety. Per. 
ſeverance, and a too obſtinate contention, darkens, ſtupi- 
fies, and tires my judgment, My fight is therein con. 
founded and diſſipated. I muſt withdraw it, and leave it 
to make new diſcoveries, juſt as, in order to judge right. 
ly of the luſtre of ſcarlet, we are ordered to paſs it light. 
ly with the eye, and to run it over at feveral ſudden re. 
peated views. If one book does not pleaſe me, I take 
another; but never meddle with any, except at thoſe 
times when I begin to be weary of doing nothing, 

I do not much reliſh the writings of the moderns, be. 
Montaigne pre- cauſe I think the ancients fuller and more 


ferred the writ- fyhſtantial; neither am I fond of the 
ings of the an- 


| Gents to the mo- Greek authors, my knowledge in that 


derns. language being too ſuperficial to read 
them with delight. Among the books that are merely 
entertaining, I think thoſe of the moderns, viz. Boccace's 
Decameron, * Rabelais, and the Bafia + of Johannes 
Secundus (if theſe may be ranged under that title) are 
worth reading. As to Amadis de Gaul, and ſuch kind 
of writings, they had not the credit to take with me fo 
much as in my childth years. 

Let me add, however raſh the confeffion may ap- 
What he pear, that this old dull fancy of mine is 
thought of Ovid, now no longer tickled with Arioſto, nor 


A of even with honeſt Ovid: his eaſy ſtyle, 

: and his imaginations, with which I was 
formerly charmed, are ſcarce of any entertainment to me 
now. I ſpeak my mind freely of all things, nay, and of 
thoſe that, perhaps, exceed my reach, and, which I do 


* I muſt declare here, by the way, that no body better underſtood the 


copiouſneſs and energy of the French language, and ſo well found bis 
account in it, as Rabelais. This, which I take to be a very important 
femark, I borrow from Rouſſeau, one of the beſt poets of this age. It 
* _ undoubtedly known to La Fontaine, wha has made a very good 
ule or it. 
F This is a collection of Gi rams on the ſubject of kiſſing, by a Dutch 
author, of which there have been ſeveral editions, particularly one at 
yons, by Seb. Gryphius, in 1539, now become very ſcarce ; which | 
o not mention to encourage another impreſſion of them, for I have no 
t reliſh for bag Latin poetry compoſed by the moderns, not even 
or the poetry of Buchanan, Gotta Heinſius, &c, I mean with re 
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not conſider as being at all within my ſphere: and the 
opinion I give of them is to ſhew the extent of my fight, 
and not the meaſure of its objects. When I find myfelf 
diſguſted with the Axiochus of Plato“, as a performance 
which, with all due reſpect to ſuch an author, has no 
ſpirit, I am not ſure that my judgment is right. It is 


not ſo conceited of itſelf as to ſet up againſt the authori- 


ty of ſo many other famous judges of antiquity, whom 
it eſteems as its regents and maſters, and with whom it 
had rather be miſtaxen. In ſuch a caſe it reproves and 
condemns itſelf, either for ſtopping at the outward bark 
for want of power to penetrate to the pith, or for con- 
ſidering the thing by ſome falfe light. Ir is contented 
with ſecuring itſelf only from trouble and irregularity ; 
and, as to its own weakneſs, it is ſenſible of it, and frank- 
ly confeſſes it. It thinks it gives a juſt interpretation 
by the appearances formed in its conception, but they 
are weak and imperfect, Moſt of the tables of Æſop 
have ſeveral ſenſes and meanings, of which the mytha» 
logiſts chuſe ſome one that tallies with the fable, but, for 
the moſt part, tis only what preſents itſelf at the firſt 
view, and 1s ſuperficial, there being others more hvely, 
eſſential, and internal, into which they have not been able 
to penetrate; and the caſe is the very ſame with me. 
But, to proceed on my ſubject: I always thought, that, 
in poetry, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and i 
Horace 8 reſt by many degrees; om bt — 
and eſpecially Virgil, in his Georgics, in the firſt claſs, 
which I eſteem as the completeſt work in poetry, in 
compariſon with which it is eaſy to diſcern ſome pafſiage3 
of the Aneid, to which the author would have given a 
little more of the file, had he had leiſure. The fifth book 
of the Æneid ſeems to me to be the moſt perfect. I am 
alſo fond of Lucan, and often read him, not ſo much for 
the ſake of the ſtyle, as for his own worth, and the truth 
of his opinions and judgments. As for Terence, I think 
the delicacy and elegance of his Latin ſo admirably 
adapted to repreſent our paſhons and manners to the 


* The beſt critics aſcribe this dialogue not to Plato, but to Æſchines, 
2 diſciple of Socrates. | ; 
H 4 life, 
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life, that our actions make me have recourſe to him 
every now and then; and, as often ſoever as I read him, 
I ſtill diſcover ſome new grace and beauty. 
Such as lived in the age near Virgil's were ſcandalized 
that any ſhould compare Luecretius to 
> compared | him. TI am, indeed, of opinion, that the 
hey I compariſon is very unequal; yet I can 
ſcarce ſettle myſelf in this belief, when 
am captivated with ſome of thoſe fine paſſages in Lucre. 
tius. But, if they were ſo piqued at this compariſon, 
what would they have ſaid of the brutiſh and barbarous 
ſtupidity of thoſe who, at this hour, compare Arioſto to 
him; and what would Arioſto himſelf ſay of it? 


O ſeclum infipiens et inficetum * ! 
Oh filly ſenſeleſs age! 


I think the ancients had yet more reaſon to complain 
Bad taſte of thoſe Of thoſe who matched Plautus with Te 
who compared rence, (the latter being much more of 
Plautus to Te- the gentleman) than Lucretius with Vir- 
rence. . 

gil. It makes much for the honour and 
Preference of Terence, that the father of the Roman e- 
loquence has him ſo often in his mouth, thegnly one of 
his rank that he mentions, as does the ſentence which 
the chief judge + of Roman poetry has paſſed upon the 
other. | 5 
I have often obſerved, that thoſe of our time, who 
The comic poets have taken upon them to write comedies, 
of Montaigne's (as the Italians, who are very happy in 
es i deny in- dramatic compoſitions) take in three or 
* four arguments of thoſe of Terence of 
Plautus to make one of theirs, and croud five or fix of 


Lucretius not t 


* Catul, Epigram. xli. ver. 8. 
+ Horace, who ſays, in his Arte Poetica, ver. 270, &c, 


At noftri proawi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utroſque, 
Non dicam ſtuliè, mirati. | 


And yet our fires with joy could Plautus hear; 

Gay were his jeſts, his numbers charm'd their ear; 

Let me not ſay, too laviſhly they prais'd, 

But ſure their judgment was full cheaply pleas'd. ; 
| * Roccace 3 
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Boccace's tales into one ſingle comedy. That which 
makes them load themſelves with ſo much matter is the 
difidence they have of being able to ſupport themſelves 
by their own merit, T hey muſt find out ſome- body to 
Jean upon, and, having not matter enough of their own 
to amuſe us with, they ſupply the defect with ſome tale. 
But the caſe is quite contrary with our author *, the 
beauty and perfections of whoſe ſtyle make us loſe the 
appetite for his plot. His elegancy and delicacy capti- 
vate us in every ſcene, and he is ſo pleaſant throughout, 


Liquidus, puroque ſimillimus amni T, 
Smoothly running like a cryſtal ſtream, 


and ſo poſſeſſes the ſoul with his graces of diction, that 
we forget thoſe of his fable. This very confideration 
draws me on farther: I perceive that the good old poets 
avoided the affectation and purſuit not only of fantaſtic 
Spaniſh and Petrarchiſt { flights, buteven of the ſofter and 
oraver periods which have adorned all the poetry of the 
ſucceeding ages, Yet there is no good judge who will 
condemn this in thoſe ancients, and that does not incom- 
parably more admire the equal ſmoothneſs, and that perpe- 
tual ſweetneſs and beauty which flouriſhes inthe epigrams 
of Catullus, than all the ſtings with which Martial has arm- 
ed the tails of his. The reaſon is the ſame as I gave juſt 
now, and as Martial ſaid of himſelf, in preface, lib. viii. 
Minus illi ingenio laborandum fuit, in cujus locum materia ſuc- 
ceſſerat, His ſubject was ſo fruitful, that he had 
* the leſs need for the exerciſe of his wit.“ The epigrams 
of Catullus make themſelves ſufficiently felt without bein 

moved and diſguſted: they have matter enough through- 
out to create laughter; they need not raiſe the laugh 
themſelves. Martial's epigrams have need of foreign 


aſfiſtance; as they have the leſs wit, they muſt have the 


Terence, who is in the ſame degree as inferior to the Greeks as he 
is ſuperior to the modern poets that Montaigne ſpeaks of; for Terence 


has need ſometimes of two Greek pieces to make up one Latin one. Sce 
the prologue to his Eunuch. # 


T Hor, lib. ii. ep. 2. ver. 120. 
J Paſſionate Rant of Lovers. 


more 
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more bulk ; they mount on harſeback becauſe they are 
not ſtrong enough to ſtand on their own legs. Juſt ſo, 
in our balls, thoſe men of low degree who teach to 
dance, becauſe they cannot repreſent the port and decen. 
cy of our gentry, endeavour to recommend themſelves by 
dangerous leaps, and other odd motions practiſed by 
tumblers: and the ladies come off better in dances 
where there are ſeveral coupees and agitations of the 
body, than in ſome other formal dances wherein they are 
only to move a natural pace, and to repreſent their ordi. 
nary grace and geſture, And ſo I have ſeen excellent 
tumblers, dreſſed in the cloaths which they wear every 
day, and with their uſual countenance, give us all the 
pleaſure that their art is capable of, while their appren- 
rices, not yet arrived to ſuch a degree of perfection, are 
fain to meal their faces, to diſguiſe themſelves, and to 
uſe wild motions and grimaces to make us laugh. 
This conception of mine is no where ſo demonſtrable 
Compariſon be- às in the compariſon. of the Æneid and 


2 nw Orlando Furioſo, The firſt we fee with 
Furioſo of "=. expanded wings ſoaring aloft, and always 


oſto. i ſtretching to its point; while the latter 
flutters and hops from tale to tale, as from branch to 
= branch, not venturing to truſt its wings but in very ſhort 
flights, and perching at every turn, leſt its breath and 
ſtrength ſhould fail it. 


Excurſuſque breves tentat *. 


Thoſe therefore, as to ſubjects of this kind, are the 
authors that pleaſe me beſt, 


As to my other reading, which mixesa little more profit 
Books of more With pleaſure,and fromwhencel learn how 
nnn to regulate my opinions and humours; the 
„ books which I apply to, for this purpoſe, 

late his opinion. are Plutarch (ſince he is tranſlated into 
French) and Seneca: they are both remarkably adapt- 
ed to my temper, foraſmuch as the knowledge which | 


there ſeek is communicated in looſe pieces that are 


%. 
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not very tedious to read, otherwiſe I ſhould not have 
atience to look in them. Such are Plutarch's Opuſ- 
cula, and the Epiſtles of Seneca, which are the moſt 
beautiful and profitable of all their writings. Theſe I 
can take in hand, and lay aſide at pleaſure; for they 
have no connection with, or dependence upon one an- 

other. : 
Theſe authors generally _ in ſuch opinions as 
are uſeful and true, and there is this farther Han 
parallel betwtxt them, that they happened Erin Plotare 
to be born much about the fame time, 2d Seneca, 
that they were both the preceptors of two Roman empe- 
rors, that both came from foreign countries, and thatboth 
were/rich, and both great men. Their leſſons are rhe 
cream of philoſophy, and delivered after a plain and per- 
tinent manner. Plutarch is more uniform and conſtant. 
Seneca more irregular and various. The latter toils with 
all his might, to arm virtue againſt frailty, fear, and 
vicious appetites. The former ſeems not to think theit 
power ſo great, and ſcorns to haſten his pace, and put 
himſelf upon his guard. Plutarch's opinions are Pla- 


TW tonic, mild, and accommodated to civil ſociety. The 
- | other's are Stoicab and Epicurean, more remote from the 
| 


common uſage, but I think them more advantageous in 
6 particular, and more ſolid. It appears in Seneca, that he 
Jeans a little to the tyranny of the emperors of his time, 
ſince I take it for granted, that he ſpoke againſt his 
judgment when he condemns the generous *. of thoſe 
who aſſaſſinated Cæſar. Plutarch is frank every-where. 
Seneca abounds with flights and ſallies of expreſſion. 


vt Wi Plutarch with facts. Seneca warms and rouſes you moſt; 
0 but Plutarch gives you the moſt ſatisfaction and profit. 
the | 


This leads us, the other puſhes us. 

As to Cicero, thoſe works of his that can be of any 
uſe to me, are ſuch as treat of philoſo- date 
phy, eſpecially ethics or moral philpſo- pinion of the 
phy: but, not to mince the matter, (for Philofophical 
when a man has paſſed the barriers c oO 
impudence, he is not tobe curbed) his way of writing ſeems 

| do 
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to me tedious, as does every other compoſition of the 
like kind: for the greateſt part of his work is taken 
up in prefaces, definitions, diviſions, and etymologies; 
whatever there is of life and marrow is ſmothcred by 
the long-winded apparatus to it. After I have ſpent an 
Hour in reading him, (which is a great deal for me) and 
call to mind what juice and ſubſtance I have extracted 
from him, I find nothing in him but wind for moſt part 
of the time; for he is not yet come to the arguments 
that ſerve for his purpoſe, and to the reaſons that arc 
proper for looſing the knot which I want to have untied. 

or my own part, „who only deſire to become more wiſe, 
not more learned or eloquent, theſe logical and Ariſto. 
telian rules are of no uſe to me; I am for an author that 
comes at once to the main point. I know ſo much cf 
death and pleaſure, that no man need be at the trouble 
of anatomiſing them to me. I look for good and ſolid 
reaſons at the entrance, to inſtruct me how to ſtand the 
ſhock of them; to which purpoſe neither grammarian ſub- 
tilties, nor the ingenious contexture of words and argu- 
mentations are of any uſe. I am for diſcourſes that en- 
ter immediately into the heart of the doubt, whereas 
Cicero's creep about the buſh: they are proper for the 
ſchools, for the bar, and the pulpit, where we have let- 
ſure to nod for a quarter of an hour, and to awake time 
enough to recover the thread of the diſcourſe. I is ne- 
ceſſary to talk after this manner to judges whom a man 
would gain over to his ſide, be it right or wrong; to 
children, and to the vulgar, to whom a man mult ſay 
all he can, and wait for the event of it. I would not 
have an author make it his buſineſs to render me atten- 
tive, and call out fifty times to me, with an O yes, after 
the manner of our heralds. The Romans ſaid, in theit 
religion, hoc age, as we do in ours, /urſum corda ; but to 
me theſe are ſo many words loſt: I come thither quite 
prepared for my lodging: I need no allurement not 
ſauce : I eat the meat quite raw, and inſtead of whetting 
my appetite by theſe prefaces and prologues, they over- 
load and pall 1 it. 
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Will the licenſe of this age excuſe my facrilegious 


boldneſs to cenſure the Dialogues of Plato And of Plato's 


himſelf, as too * —— whilſt his Dialogues, | 

ſubje& is much too ſtifled ; and to complain of the time 
ſpent in ſo many tedious and needleſs preliminary inter- 
locutions by a man who had fo many better things to 
ſay? My igorance of the Greek, to ſuch a degree as not 
to perceive any beauty in his language, will be a better 
excuſe for me : I am generally for books that make uſe 
of the ſciences, not for thoſe that ſet them off. Plutarch 


and Seneca, Pliny, and thoſe of the ſame way of think- 


ing, have no hoc age; they chuſe to have to do with men 
who are already inſtructed; or, if they have a hoc age, it 
is a ſubſtantial one, and one that has a body by itſelf. 

I am alſo in love with the Epiſtles to Atticus, not only 
becauſe they contain a very ample account : 
of the hiſtory and affairs of his own time, tion of the Epif- 
but much more becauſe I therein diſco- tles to Atticus. 
yer the particular humours of the writer; for I have a 
fingular curioſity, as I have ſaid elſewhere, to know the 
ſouls and genuine opinions of my authors. Their abi- 
lities* are to be judged of by the writings which they 
publiſh to the world, but not their manners nor their 

rſons. I have a thouſand times lamented the loſs of 
the treatiſe which Brutus wrote upon virtue, for it is 
good to learn the theory from thoſe who underſtand the 
practice. But, foraſmuch as there is a wide difference 
between the preacher and the ſermon, I like as well to 
fee Brutus in Plutarch, as in a book of his own writing. 
[ would rather chuſe to be truly informed of the confe- 
rence he had in his tent with ſome of his private friends 
the night before a battle, than the harangue he made to 
his army the next day : and of what he did in his cloſet 
and his chamber, rather than of his action in the forum 
and the ſenate. | 

As for Cicero, I am of the common opinion, that, ſet- 
ting aſide his learning, he had no extraordi- Character of 
nary genius. He was a good citizen, and Cicero. 


A commenda- 


of an affable temper, as all fat men, and ſuch merry 
ſouls as his was, generally are; but he loved his caſe, and, 
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to ſpeak the real truth, had a very great ſhare of vanity 
and ambition. Neither do I know how to excuſe him for 
Mis eh thinking his poetry * good enough to be 
publiſhed. To make bad verſes is no 
great imperfection, but it was an imperfection in him, 
that he did not judge how unworthy his verſes were of 
his glorious character. As for his elo. 
quence, it is beyond all compariſon, and 
I believe it will never be equalled, The younger Ci. 
cero, who reſembled his father in nothing but his name, 
whilſt a commander in Afia, had ſeveral ſtrangers one 
day at his table, and in particular Ceſtius, ſeated at the 
lower end, as the open tables of the great are generally 
crouded. Cicero aſked one of his waiters, Who that 
<< man was,” and he readily told him his name; but 
Cicero, as one who had his thoughts intent upon ſome- 
thing elſe, and had forgot his name, aſked him the fame 
queſtion again two or three times : the fellow, in order 
to be rid of the trouble of making the ſame anſwer over 
and over again, and to imprint the thing the more in 
his memory by ſome remarkable circumſtance, * It is 
te that very Ceſtius, {aid he, who, as you have been in- 
« formed, makes no great account of your father's elo- 
« quence in compariſon of his own.” Cicero, being 
ſuddenly nettled at this, ordered poor Ceſtius to be ſeiz- 
ed, and cauſed him to be well whipped in his preſence. 
A very uncivil hoſt T of 
Yet, even amongſt thoſe who, all things conſidered, 
* have reckoned the eloquence of Cicero 
Cicero's el- incomparable, there have been ſome who 
. have not ſerupled to find faults in it. As, 
for example, his friend, the great Brutus, who called 


-* Every body has not ſuch a diſadvantageous opinion of Cicero's poe. 
try, there being, even at this day, very good judges who eſteem it; and 
Plutarch ſays expreſsly, that Cicero was not only accounted the beſt ora- 
tor, but alſo the beſt poet of the Romans, his cotemporaries. The glory 
of eloquence, adds he, and the honour of ſpeaking well, has been ever 
aſcribed to him to this very day, though there has ſince been a great al. 
teration in tbe Latin tongue; but his fame and reputation for poetry 
have been quite loſt by the appearance of others ſince his time, much 
more excellent than he was. Cicero's Life, chap. 1. of Amyot's trank 

tion. ' 

F M.Senec, in ine Suaſoriarum. his 
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his eloquence, fradtam et elumbem &, c ſhattered and 
« feeble.” The orators alſo, in the next age to his, 
found fault with him for his affectation of a certain long 
cadence at the end of his ſentences, and particularly 
took notice of the words efſe videatur +, which he there- 
in ſo often makes uſe of. For my own. part, I am for a 
E ſhorter cadence, formed in the iambic ſtyle; yet ſome- 
times he ſhuffles the members of his ſentence together 
very roughly, though it is very ſeldom. One inſtance 
of this dwells upon my ears, in the phrafe, Ego verò 
ne minis dit ſenem eſſe mallem, quam efſe ſenem, antequam 
eſem, For my part, I had rather be old for a little 
« time, than to be old before I am really ſo.” 

The hiſtorians are the authors I am moſt uſed to, for 
they are pleaſant and eaſy ; and the know- yy. Mon- 
ledge of mankind in general, which is taigne was beſt 
what I ſeek for, appears more clear and Pleaſed with 
perfect in hiſtory than any where elſe: 122 
there is to be ſeen the variety and reality of his internal 
qualities, in general, and in particular, with the diverfity 
of methods contributing to his compoſition, and the ac- 
cidents that threaten him. But they who write lives, by 
reaſon they take more notice of counſels than events, 
more of what proceeds from within doors than what hap- 

pens without, are the fitteſt for my peruſal, and therefore, 

of all others, Plutarch is the man for me. I amveryſorry 
that we have not a dozen Laertiuſes, or that he was nat 

ed, ¶ more extenſive, or better underſtood. For I am equally 
curious to know the lives and fortunes of thoſe great 
preceptors of the world, as to know the diverſity of their 
doctrines and opinions. In the ſtudy of this kind of 
biſtorĩes a man muſt tumble over, without diſtinction, all 


* See the dialogue De oratoribus five de cauſis corruptz eloquentiæ, 
rap. 18. + Ibid. cap. 23. 

{ 1 think this criticiſm of Montaigne's a little too ſevere; for, without 
eonſidering that words of the ſame ſound in the Latin are agreeable, 
theſe are not to be blamed becauſe there is nothing in them that is 
quaint, or unſuitable to the ſtyle of Cicero's converſation throughout 
us work. Beſides, if Montaigne was diſguſted with the ſameneſs of 
ound in thoſe three words that follow ſo cloſe to one another, mailem, 
'nem, eſſem, he had nothing to do but to ſeparate ante from quam, as it 
in Gronovius's edition., Cicero de Senectute, cap. 10. 2 


| ſorts 
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ſorts of authors, both ancient and modern, in the har. 
barous as well as the current languages, to learn the 
things of which they variouſly treat. é 
But Cæſar, in my opinion, deſerves particularly to be 
A commenda- ſtudied, not for the knowledge of the hif. 
tion of Czſar's tory only, but for his own ſake, he has 
Commentaries. ſo much perfection and excellence above 
all the reſt, not excepting Salluſt. In truth, ] read this 
author with a little more reſpect and reverence than I pay 
to human compoſitions, confidering him one while per. 
ſonally, by his actions and his wonderful greatneſs ; and 
another while by the purity and inimitable accuracy of 
his language, wherein he has not only ſurpaſſed all hiſto- 
rians, as Cicero ſays, but, perhaps, even Cicero himſelf, 
For he ſpeaks of his enemies with ſo much fincerity, 
that, ſetting aſide the falſe colours with which he endes. 
vours to palliate his bad cauſe, and the corruption of his 
peſtilent ambition, 1 think the only thing for which he 
is to be blamed is his ſpeaking too ſparingly of himſelf; 
for ſo many great things could not have been performed 
under his conduct, 1t he had not had a greater ſhare in 
them than he attributes to himſelf. _ | 
I love hiſtories. that are either very 5 or of diſtin- 
Mere writers of guiſhed excellency. The plain hiſtorians, 
facts, in what who have nothing of their own to inſert, 
reſpect they are and who only take the care and pains to 
to be eſteemed. . 
collect every thing that comes to their 
notice, and to make a faithful regiſter of all thingy, 
without choice or diſtinction, leave the diſcovery of the 
truth intirely to our own judgments. . En 
Such, for example, among others, is honeſt Froiffard, 
Froiſſard ranked Who has proceeded, in his undertaking, 
in this number, with ſuch a frank plainneſs, that, when 
and commended. he has committed an error, he is never 
afraid to confeſs and correct it in the place where it 5 
pointed out to him ; and who even repreſents to us the 
variety of rumours that were then ſpread abroad, and th: 
different reports that were brought to him. Thus the 
matter of his hiſtory is naked and unadorned, and eve!) 
.one may profit by it, according to his ſhare of under 
ſtanding. N | 
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Excellent hiſtorians have the capacity of ſelecting 
what is fit to be known, and of two re- | 
@ ports to fingle out that which is moſt bereisen 
F likely to be true. From the condition” beſt viitorians. 
Jof princes, and their tempers, they judge 
of their counſels, and attribute ſpeeches to them that 
are therewith conſiſtent 3 and ſuch have a title for af: 
ſuming the authority of regulating our belief by theirs, 
but certainly this is a privilege that belongs to very few. 
= The hiſtorians of the middle claſs (who are the moſt 
numerous) pervert us all. They aim to nat hiftogans 
chew the morſels for us; they make it a are to be deſpit- 
law to themſelves to judge of, and conſe- © 
quently to bend the hiſtory to their own fancy; for, while 
the judgment leans on one fide, the writer cannot avoid 
turning and winding his narrative according to that bĩaſs. 
They undertake to chuſe things worthy to be known, 
yet often conceal from us ſuch an expreſſion, or ſuch a 
private tranſaction, as would inſtruct us better: they 
omit, as incredible, fuch things as they do not underſtand; 
and ſome things, perhaps to, becauſe they know not how 
to expreſs them in good language. Let them vaunt 
their eloquence, and their reaſon with as much aſſu⸗ 
15, Trance as they pleaſe, and let them judge as they fancy; 
rt, but let them leave us ſomething to 8 of after them; 
to and neither alter nor diſguiſe any thing of the ſubſtance 
cir of the matter by their abridgements and their own pre- 
955 ference; but refer it to us pure and intire in all its dimen- 
the ſions. In theſe latter ages eſpecially, the people who 
are moſt commonly appointed for this taſk are culled 
out from the common people for no other merit but 
their good ſtyle, as if we wanted them to teach us 
grammar; and, as they are hired for no other end; and 
vent nothing but tittle-tattle, they are in the right to 
apply their thoughts chiefly to this point. Thus, with 
a fine flouriſh of words, they entertain us with a curi- 
ous chain of reports, which they pick up in the public 
places of the towns. | 
The only good hiſtories are ſuch as have been writ- 
ten by the perſons themſelves who had the direction, or 
Vor, II; I were 
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were ſharers in the management of the affairs of which 
What are the they write, or who happened, at leaſt, to 
only good biſ- have the conduct of others of the ſame 
derten. kind. Such are, in a manner, all the Greek 
and Roman hiſtorians. For ſeveral eye. witneſſes having 
wrote of the ſame affair, (as this happened at a time when 

andeur and literature commonly met in the ſame per. 
len) if there happened to be an error, it muſt, of ne. 
ceſſity, be a very ſlight one, and about an event very du- 
bious. What can one expect from a phyſician who treats 
of war, or from a ſtudent, in his cloſet, that undertakes 
to lay open the ſecrets of the cabinets of princes ? 

If we would take notice how religious the Romans were 
The miſtakes in this point, there needs no more than 
that have been this inſtance of it. Aſinius Pollio ® found, 
diſcovered in even in Czfar's Commentaries, a miſtake 

ar's Com- : . . 
menearies. which he had fallen into, either from not 
190 having his eyes in all the parts of his army 
at once, and giving credit to particular perſons, who had 
not given him a true account, or elſe from not having been 
exactly informed, by his lieutenants, of what they had 
done in his abſence. By this we may ſee how hard : 
matter it is to come at the truth, when one cannot depend 
for a right account of a battle upon the knowledge of the 

neral who commanded in it, nor upon the very foldters 
707 what paſſed near them, unleſs, after the manner of 
examinations before a judge, the witneſſes are confront: 
ed, and the objections admitted to the proof of the mi 
nuteſt circumſtances of every event. In truth, the . 
knowledge we have of our own affairs is very imperfect. b 


. . 6 cc 
But this has bcen ſufficiently treated of by Bodin, and ac... 
cording to my own way of thinking. In order to give WF [ 
ſome little aſſiſtance to my treacherous memory, which WM. 


is ſo extremely defective, that it has happened to me, more . 

than once, to take books in my band, as new and alto h 
gether unknown to me, which J bad read carefully a les 
years ago, and ſcribbled my notes iu them, I have ma 


® In Suetonius's life of Julius Czfar, ſect. 56, where the reader vil 
find Pollio's criticiſm more ſevere than in Montaigne, who, howe rel 


mult have taken it from Suetonius. 1 
A l 
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it a practice for ſome time paſt, to add, at the end of 
every book, (I mean of ſuch as I defire never to uſe but 
once), the time that I finiſhed the reading of it, and the 
judgment I had formed of it in groſs ; to the end that 
this may, at leaſt, repreſent to me the general air and 
idea which 1 had conceived of the author when I read 
him. I will here tranſcribe ſome of thoſe annotations 
© for a ſpecimen. 
„ I wrote what follows, about ten years ago, in my 
Guicciardin, for, in what language ſocver one's 
my books accoſt me, I ſpeak to them in Reßedions upon 
my own: He is a diligent hiſtoriogra- Guicciardin. 
« pher, and one from whom, in my opinion, we may 
| « know the truth of the affairs of his time as exactly as 
« from any other; for in moſt of them he was himſelf 
« an actor, and in an honourable rank. There's no ap- 
« pearance that he has diſguiſed things out of hatred, 
| © favour, or vanity, of which we have ample teſtimony 
jn the free cenſures he has paſſed upon the great men, 
« and eſpecially thoſe by whom he was advanced and em- 
bs . offices of truſt, namely, Pope Clement VII. 
in particular. As to that part for which he ſeems to have 
valued himſelf moſt, viz. his digreſſions and paraphraſes; 
ebe bas, indeed, ſome very good ones, and inriched with 
beautiful expreſſions, but he is too fond of them: for, 
g becauſe he would leave nothing unſaid, as he had a ſub- 
« ject ſo copious, and a field ſo ample, and almoſt bound» 
« leſs, he becomes flat, and has a little ſmack of the ſcho- 
* laſtic prattle. I have alſo made this remark, that of 
{© ſomany men and things, ſo many motives and coun- 
* ſels on which he paſſes his judgment, he does not fo 
* much as attribute a fingle motive to virtue, religion, 
* and conſcience, as if they were all quite extinct in 
the world; and he aſcribes the cauſe of all actions, 
* how fair ſoever they appear in themſelves, to ſome vi- 
* cious occaſion, or view of profit. It is impoſſible to 
imagine but, among ſuch an infinite number of ac- 
* tions, of which he gives his judgment, there muſt be 
* ſome one that was conducted by reaſon. No corrup- 
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c tion could have ſo univerſally infected men, but ſome 
cc one muſt have eſcaped the contagion; which make; 
« me ſuſpect that his own taſte was a little vitiated, and 
cc jt 142 happen, that he judged of other men by him. 
c ſelf.“ | * 5 

In my Philip de Comines there is this written: © Yoy 
pon Philip de * will here find the language ſmooth and 
Comines. «© agreeable, with an artleſs ſimplicity; the 
« narration pure, and in which the author's regard ty 
c truth is fully diſplayed ; free from vanity when he 
c ſpeaks of himſelf, and from affection and envy when 
cc he fpeaks of another: his reafonings and exhortations 
ce are accompanied with more zeal and truth than with 
c any exquiſite ſufficiency, and with all that authority 
* and gravity throughout the whole, which ſhews him 
cc to be a man of a good family, and that has had no or. 
cc dinary education.“ e eee . 

And this in my memoirs upon M. Pu Bellay: ** Tis 
8 always pleaſant to read things that arc 
moirs of Du ** written by thoſe who have experience 
Bellay. ho they ought to be carried on; but it 
cc cannot be denied, that, in thoſe two lords {(William 
* and Martin du Bellay) there is a great declenſion from 
cc that free and unconſtrained manner of writing, which is 
cc ſo conſpicuous in the ancients of their profeffion; ſuch 
c as M. de Jouinville, domeſtic to St. Lewis; Eginard, 
& chancellor to Charlemagne; and as Philip de Comines 
c of later date. This book is rather an apology for king 
&« Francis, againft the emperor Charles V. than a hiſtory. 
* Tam not inclined to think, that they have falſified any 
ec thing as to the fact in general; but they are dexterou 
cc at wreſting the judgment of events to our advantage, 


» Theſe Memoirs, publiſhed by Martin du Bellay, conſiſt of ten books, 
of which the four firſt, and three laſt, are Martin du Bellay's, and re 
others, his brother William de Langey's, and were taken from his filth 
Ogdoade, from the year 1536 to 1540. They are entitled © Memoirs of 
Martin du Bellay, containing accounts of ſeveral things that happened 
in France, from 1513 to the death of Francis I. in 1547.” From all thi 
it is obvious, why Montaigne ſpeaks of two lords Du Bellay, after he had 
mentioned the memoirs of M. Du Bellay. I have made this remark) 10 
ſave others from the perplexity that I myſelf was involved in, at firh 
upon this occaſion. * 

« thougi 
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« though often contrary to reaſon; and of omitting what- 
« ever is of a tickliſh nature in the life of their ſove- 
« reign ; witneſs the retreat of meſſieurs de Montmorency 
« and Brion, who are here omitted; nay, the name of 
« Madame de Eſtampes 1s not ſo much as once mention- 
« ed, Secret actions may be concealed by an hiſtorian, 
« but to paſs overinfilence what is known to all the world, 
« and things too that have produced effects of ſuch 
« conſequence, is a defect not to be excuſed. In fine, 
« whoever would have a perfect knowledge of king 
« Francis, and the affairs of his time, muſt, if he will 
« take my advice, look for it elſewhere. 'The only ad- 
« yantage he can reap from this work is, by the particu- 
lar account of the battles and military atchievements, 
« in which thoſe gentlemen were preſent; certain ex- 
« preſhons and private actions of ſome princes of their 
« time, and the practices and negociations carried on 
&« by the lord de Langeay, wherein there are throughout 
« things worthy to be Known, and reaſonings above the 
« yulgar ſtrain.” . 


LS 


P 
DYC ruelty. 
V IRTUE ſeems to me to be quite another thing, 


and more noble than the inclinations that are in- 
nate in goodneſs. Thoſe ſouls that are virtue is "IO 
well tempered, and as truly generous pur- or to what is 
ſue the ſame tract; and their actions wear called goodneſs 
. . of nature. 
the ſame face as the virtuous, But 
the word Virtue imports ſomething, I know not what, 
that is more great and active than a man's ſuffering 
himſelf with a happy es le” be gently and 
quietly conducted by reaſon. The perſon, who from 
a mildneſs and ſweetneſs in his temper, deſpiſes injuries 
received, performs a thing very amiable and commend- 
able; but the man who, being provoked and enraged 
I 3 | to 
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to the laſt degree by ſome offence, arms himſelf with 
the weapons of reaſon againſt a furious thirſt of revenge, 
and after a great ſtruggle, at laſt maſter's his own paſ. 
fion, undoubtedly performs much more. The firſt 
would do well, and the latter virtuouſly. One action 
might be called good-nature, the other virtue. For 
Virtne not ts methinks the very name of Virtue preſup. 
be praftiſd poſes difficulty and oppoſition, and cannot 
Nice tome de exerciſed without ſomething to contend 
1thculty, . . . 

with, *Tis for this reaſon, perhaps, that 
we call God by the attributes of good, mighty, boun- 
tiful, and juſt ; but we do not give him that of virtu- 
ous, his works being all natural, and without any effort, 
The philoſophers, not only the Stoics, but alſo the Epi. 
curians (and this additicn * ] borrow from the vulgar 
opinion, which 1s falſe, notwithſtanding the witty 
conceit of Arcefilaus, in anſwer to one, who, being 
Teproached that many ſcholars went from his ſchool 
to the Epicurean, but neyer any from thence to his 
ſchool, ſaid in anſwer, * I believe it indeed; numbers 
„ of capons being made out of cocks, but never any 
e cocks out of capons 4.” For, in truth, the Epicurean 
ſect is not at all inferior to the Stoic in ſteadineſs, and the 
rigour of opinions and precepts. And a certain Stoic 
diſcovering more honeſty than thoſe diſputants, who, in 
order to quarrel with Epicurus, and to throw the game 
into their own .hands, make him ſay what he never 
thought, putting a wrong conſtruction upon his words, 


* Montaigne ſtops here to make his excuſe for thus naming the Epi- 
eureans with the Stoics, in conformity to the general opinion that the 
Epicureans were not ſo rigid in their morals as the Stoics, which is not 
true 1n the main, as he demonſtrates at one view. This involved Mon- 
taigne ina tedious parentheſis, during which it is proper that the reacer 
He attentive, that he may not intirely loſe the thread of the argument, 
In ſome latter editions ot this author, it has been attempted to remedy 
this inconvenience, but without obſer ving that Montaigne's arguments 
rendered more f:eble and obſcure by ſuch vain repetitions, It is a licence 
that ought not to be taken, becauſe he whe publiſhes the work of an. 
other, ouglit to give it as the other compoſed it. But, in Mr, Cotton; 
tranſlation, he was ſo puzzled with this enormous parentheſis, that he 
bas quite left it out. 

t Piog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. ſe: 43. : 

cloathing 
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cloathing his ſentences, by the ſtrict rules of grammar, 
with another meaning, and a different opinion from that 
which they knew he entertained in his mind, and in his 
morals, the Stoic, I ſay, declared, that he abandoned the 
Epicurean ſect, upon this, among other conſiderations, 
that he thought their tract too lofty and inacceſſible; 
tt i qui Od vorantur ſunt Pinixaru ef Priaodinaio, Om- 
neſque virtutes et colunt et ratinent; and thoſe whom we 
« call lovers of pleaſure, being, in effect, lovers of ho- 
« nour and juſtice, cultivate and practiſe all the virtues.” 
(Cic. Ep. 19. lib. xv.) ſeveral, I ſay, of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean philoſophers, thought that it was not enough to 
have the ſoul in a good frame, well tempered, and well- 
diſpoſed to virtue ; that it was not enough to have our 
reſolutions and our reaſonings fixed above all the ef- 
forts of fortune; but ir that was ever neceſſary to ſeek 
occaſions to make trial of them : they were for going 
in queſt of pain, neceſſity, and contempt, in order to 
combat them, and to keep the ſoul in exerciſe. Mullum 
ſci adjicit virtus laceſſita*; - virtue by being attacked be- 
comes the more courageous.” It is one of the reaſons 
why Epaminondas, who was alſo of a third ſect , refuſed 
the wealth which fortune put into his hand by very 
fair means, becauſe ſaid he, I may be able to fence with 
poverty, in which extreme he always ſtood his ground, 
Socrates methinks put himſelf to a ſeverer trial, keeping, 
for his exerciſe, a ſhrew of a wife; which was a trial 
with a vengeance. Metellus, the only one of all the Ro- 
man ſenators, who attempted, by the ſtrength of his vir- 
tue, to ſupport himſelf againſt the violence of Saturninus, 
the tribune of the people of Rome, who was reſolved by 
all means to get an unjuſt law paſt in favour of the 
commonalty, having, by ſuch oppoſition, incurred the 
capital puniſhments which Saturninus had eſtabliſhed for 
the recuſants ; this very Metellus ſaid to the perſons, 
who, in this extremity, were leading him to the place of 
execution: © That it was a very eaſy ꝓ and a baſe thing to 


* Senec. Ep. 13. | 

+ Of the Pythagorean ſe&, Epaminondas, the Theban, ſays Cicero, 
was inſtructed by Liſis, a Pythagorean, De Offic. libs, i. c. 44. 

1 Plutarch, in the life of Marius, ch. 10. of Amyot's tranſlation. 
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* commit evil; and that to do good, where there was no 
„ danger, was a common thing; but to do good where 
there was danger, was the proper office of a man of 
« virtue.“ Theſe words of Merellus clearly ſnew what [ 
would make out, that virtue refuſes eaſe for its compa- 
nion, and that the gentle aſcent, that ſoft, ſmooth way, in 
which thoſe take their ſteps who are regulated by a na. 
tural inclination to goodnels, is not the path of true virtue, 
This requires a rugged thorny paſſage, and will have 
either difficulties from without to ſtruggle with (like that 
of Metellus) hy means whereof fortune delights to in- 
terrupt the ſpeed of our career, or elſe internal difficul- 
nies that are introduced by the diſorderly appetites and 
imperfections of our condition. 
Jam come thus far at my caſe, but it juſt now falls 
into my imagination, that the ſoul ef So- 
In noble ſouls, crates, the moſt perfect that ever has come 


ſuch as thoſe of © | . 
Socrates and Ca- to my knowledge, would, by this rule, have 


to, virtue be- little to recommend it: for I cannot per- 
comes eaſy thro DIAS . | 8 
habit. Cecive, in this perſon, any effort of a vicious 


concupiſcence. In the courſe of his virtue, 

I cannot imagine there was any difficulty or conſtraint, 
I know his reaſon had ſo much ſway and authority over 
him, that it would never have ſuffered a vicious appetite 
ſo much as to riſe in him. To a virtue ſo ſublime as his 
I can ſet nothing in oppoſition. Methinks ] ſee it ſtalk, 
with a victorious and triumphant pace, in pomp, and at 
caſe, without moleſtation or diſturbance, If virtue can- 
not ſhine but by ſtruggling with contrary appetites, ſhall 
we therefore ſay, that ſhe cannot ſubſiſt without the al- 
ſiſtance of vice, and that it is from thence ſhe derives her 
reputation and honour ? What would become allo cf 
that brave and generous Epicurean pleaſure, which pre- 
tends to nouriſh and cheriſh virtue in its lap, giving it 
ſhame, ſickneſs, poverty, death, and hell for toys to 
play with? If I preſuppoſe that perfect virtue is know! 
by contending with, and patiently bearing pain, and even 
firs of the gout, without being moved in its ſeat: if! 
ive it roughneſs and difficulty for its neceſſary objec, 
What will become of a virtue elevated to ſuch a degrc6 
a * 
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as not only to deſpiſe pain, but to rejoĩce in it, and to be de- 
lighted with the racking ſtitches of a violent colic, as is 
the quality of that virtue which the Epicureans have eſta- 
bliſhed, and of which many of them, by their actions, 
have left yery evident proofs ? As have many others, who 
find have ſurpaſſed the very rules of their diſcipline 
witneſs the younger Cato: when I fee him dying, and 
tearing out his own bowels, I cannot be contented ſimply 
to believe, that his ſoul was, at that time, wholly exempt 
from trouble and fear; I cannot think, that he only ſup- 
ported himſelf in this ſtep which was preſcribe to him by 
the laws of the Stoic ſect, quite ſerenely, without emotion 
or paſſion : there was, methinks, in that man's virtue too 
much ſprightlineſs and youth to ſtop there. I make no 
doubt but he felt a pleaſure and delight in ſo noble an 
action, and that it was more agreeable to him than any 
thing he ever did in his life. Sic abiit e vita ut cauſam 
moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet, He went out of life in 
« ſuch a manner, as if he was glad he had found a reaſon 
« for dying &.“ And I really queſtion, whether he would 
have been glad to have been deprived of the occafion of 
ſo brave an exploit: and if that good-nature of his, 
which made him eſpouſe the public benefit rather 4 


his own, did not reſtrain me, I ſhould be ready to believe, 


that he thought himſelf obliged to fortune, for having 
put his virtue to ſo ſevere a trial, and for having favour- 
ed the robber + in trampling the ancient liberty of his 
country under his feet. Methinks I read in this action, 
I know not what exultation in his ſoul, and an extraor- 
dinary and manly emotion of pleaſure, when he looked 
upon the nobleneſs and ſublimity of his undertaking. 


Deliberata morte ferocior . 
Grown fiercer now ſhe is reſolved to die. 


* Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib, i. cap. 30. 
+ Czfar, who, notwithſtanding the great qualities of his, which Mon- 
taigne ſet off with ſuch luſtre in the preceding chapter, is here treated 


as he deſerves for having committed the moſt heinous of all crimes. | 


Hor. lib. i. od. 33. v. 29, 


Not 
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Not ſtimulated by any. hope of glory, as the vulgar and 
effeminate judgments of ſome men have concluded ; for 
the conſideration is too mean to touch a mind fo gene. 
rous, ſo aſpiring, and ſo obſtinate, but for the very beauty 
of the thing in itſelf, which he, who had the management 
of its ſprings, diſcerned more clearly, and in its perfec- 
tion, than we are able to do. It gives me a pleaſure, to 


find it is the judgment of philoſophy *, that fo brave an 


action would have been indecent in any other life than 


| Cato's, and that it only became his to have fuch a period, 


However, as reaſon required, he commanded his ſon, and 
the ſenators who accompanied him, to take another courſe, 
Catoni, quum incredibilem natura tribuiſſet gravitatem, ean- 
gue ipſe perpetud conſtantid reboraviſſet, ſjemperque in pro- 
Poſito conſilio permanſiſſet, moriendum potius quam tyranni 
vullus aſpiciendus erat; Cato having been endowed by 
* nature with an incredible gravity, which he had fortifi 
* ed by a perpetual conſtancy, without ever departin 

te from what he had once determined, he muſt, of boa 
tc fity, rather die than ſee the face of the tyrant.” Every 
man's death muſt be ſuitable to his life : we do not be- 
come other men by dying. I always judge of the death 
by the life preceding; and if any one tells me of a death 
that, in appearance, was accompanied with fortitude, 
after a life that was feeble, I conclude the cauſe that 
produced it to be feeble, and ſuitable to the life before i. 
The eafineſs therefore of this death, and the facility 
which he had acquired, in dying, by the vigour of his 
mind, ſhall we ſay that it ought to be the leaſt abatement 
The cheatful. of the luſtre of his virtue? Who, that 
neſs of Socrates has his brain ever ſo little tinctured with 
at his death ten- true philoſophy, can imagine Socrates 


dered it ſuperi- 
o ts Coto's only free from fear and paſſion under the 
death, circumſtances of impriſonment, fettets, 


and condemnation? Who is there that does not di- 
cover not only his ſtability and conſtancy (which was 


This is what Cicero ſays, in his Offices, lib. i. cap. 31. Nonnunquan 
mortem fibi ipfi conſciſcere alius debet, alius in eadem causa non deb“, 
Nam enim alia in causà M. Cato fuit, alia cæteri qui fe in Africa Cafan 


tradiderunt? Atquiczteris torfitan vitio datum eſſet ſi ſe interemiſſe; 
* . his 
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kis common quality) but, likewiſe, I know not what freſh 
ſatisfaction and a joyous alacrity in his laſt words and 
actions? By the pleaſure he felt in ſcratching his leg, af- 
ter his irons were taken off, does he not diſcover the like 
ſerenity and joy of ſoul, to find himſelf diſengaged from 
the paſt inconveniencies, and on the point of entering in- 
to futurity? Cato may be pleaſed to pardon me, when I 
ſay bis death was more tragical and lingering, but yet 
that of Socrates was, I know not how, more defirable, in- 
ſomuch that Ariſtippus, hearing ſome pitying the manner 
of his death, ſaid, ** May the gods grant me ſuch adeath#.” 
We diſcern in the ſouls of theſe two great men, and their 
imitators (for I very much doubt whether they ever had 
their equals), ſo perfect a habit of virtue, that it was 
conſtitutional to them. Ir 1s not that painful virtue, nor 
the law of reaſon, to preſerve which, the ſoul muſt be, 
as it were, on the rack; but it is the very eſſence of their 
ſouls, their natural and common practice: they have 
rendered it ſuch by a long adherence to the precepts of 
philoſophy, imbibed by a rich genius, and a generous 
nature. The vicious paſhons, that are born in us, can 
find no entrance into their breaſts : the fortitude and 
ſteadineſs of their ſouls ſtifle and extinguiſh carnal ap- 
petites as ſoon as they begin to be in motion. 

Now, that it is not more noble, by a ſublime and 
divine reſolution, to hinder the birth of Pifferent de- 
temptations, and to be ſo formed to virtue, grees of vir- 
that the very ſeeds of the vices may be era- due. 
dicated, than by mere force to hinder their growth, and, 
by giving way to the firſt motions of the paſſions, be 
obliged to arm and oppoſe their progreſs, and to con- 
quer them; and that this ſecond effect is not alſo much 
more noble than to be only furniſhed with an eaſy de- 
bonnair temper, diſguſted of itſelf with debauchery and 
vice, I do not think can be doubted. As to this third 
and laſt ſort of virtue, it ſeems, indeed, to render a man 
innocent, but not virtuous; free from doing ill, but not 
apt enough to do good. Beſides, this is a condition ſa 


ko 


* Dicg, Laert, in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſect. 76. | 
nearly 
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nearly approaching to imperfection and frailty, that! 
know not very well how to diſtinguiſh the limits, 
The very names of Goodneſs and Innocence are, for 
this reaſon, in ſome ſort names of contempt, I per- 
ceive that ſeveral virtues, . as chaſtity, ſobriety, and 
temperance, may happen to us through bodily defectz. 
Conſtancy in danger (if it muſt be ſo called), the con- 
tempt of death, patience under misfortunes may happen, 
and are often found in men, for want of well judging of 
ſuch accidents, and conceiving of them as they really 
are. Dulneſs of apprehenſion and ſtupidity are there. 
fore ſometimes the counterfeit of virtuous deeds, As 
I have often ſeen it happen, that men have had praiſe 
for what deſerved cenſure. 
An Italian nobleman once made this remark, in my 
preſence, to the diſadvantage of his coun- 
2 the No trymen, viz. That the Italians were ſo 
ent in bravery. ſubtle, and ſo quick of apprehenfion, that 
they foreſaw dangers and accidents which 
might happen to them, at ſo great a diſtance, that it is 
not to be thought ſtrange, if they often went to war to 
provide for their ſecurity, even before they had diſcover- 
ed the danger : that we (the French) and the Spaniards, 
who were not ſo cunning, were ſtill more to be blamed, 
for that we muſt both ſee and feel the danger before it 
could alarm us, and that, even then, we were not reſolute; 
but that the Germans and the Swiſs, being more heavy 
and dull of apprehenſion, had not the ſenſe to look round 
them, even when the blows were dealt about their cars. 
Perhaps he only talked at this rate by way of banter; 
yet certain it is, that, in the trade of war, thoſe who have 
not yet learned it, often ruſh into dangers with more te- 
merity than they do after they are well acquainted with i. 


—haud ignarus quantum nova gloria in armis 
Et prædulce decus primo certamine poſſit *. 


Knowing how much the hope of glory warms 
The ſoldier in his firſt effay of arms. 


* ZEneid. lib. xi. ver. 154, 155+ 


For 
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For this reaſon, when we would judge of any particu- 
lar action, we ought previouſly to conſider the ſeveral 
circumſtances, and the character of the man by whom 
it is performed, | 

To ſay one word of myſelf, I have ſometimes known 
my friends commend that for prudence in _ _ | 
me which was mere fortune, and aſcribe 5 — wo 
that to courage and patience, which was virtue. 1 
owing to judgment and opinion, giving 
me one title for another, ſometimes to my advantage, at 
other times to my detriment: as to the reſt, Jam ſo far 
from being arrived to this firſt and more perfect degree of 
excellence, where virtue is become a habit, that I have 
ſcarce made any trial of the ſecond. I have made no 
great efforts to curb the defires by which I have been 
importuned. My virtue is virtue, or rather caſual and 
accidental innocence. If I had been born of a more irre- 
gular conſtitution, I fear my caſe would have been very 
lamentable ; for I have ſcarce ever experienced a forti- 
tude of mind to reſiſt paſſions that were ever ſo little 
vehement. I know not how to nouriſh quarrels and de- 
bates in my own breaſt, ſo that I owe no thanks to my- 
ſelf if I am exempt from ſeveral vices. 


& viliis mediocribus, ac mea paucis / 
| Mendoſa eſt natura, alioqui recta (velut fi 
Egregio inſperſos reprendas corpore naves *.) 


| If trivial faults deform my upright ſoul, 
Like a fair face when blemiſh'd with a mole. 


owe it more to my fortune than to my reaſon. I hap» 
pened to be deſcended from a race famous for probity, 
and from a very good father, I know not whether he 
has intailed any. of his humours upon me, or whether 
comeſtic examples, and the good inſtruction I received 
in my infancy, have inſenſibly contributed to it, or elſe 
whether 1 was born ſo, 


* Horat. lib, 1, Sat, 6. ver, 65, &c. 
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Sen Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
Formidoloſws 3 pars mrolentior 

Natalis hore, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiæ Capricornus unde *. 


Whatever ſtar did at my birth prevail, 
Whether my fate was weigh'd in Libra's ſcale ; 

Or Scorpio reign'd, whoſe gloomy pow'r 

Rules dreadful o'er the natal hour ; 

Or Capricorn with angry rays, 

Thoſe tyrants of the Weſtern ſeas, 


But fo it is, that J have a natural abhorrence for moſt of 
the vices. The anfwer which Antiſthenes made to one 
who aſked him, . What was the beſt thing to learn?“ yiz, 
e To unlearn evil,” ſeems very finiilar to this repreſenta. 
tion. I have them in abhorrence, I ſay, from an opinion 
ſo natural, and ſo much my own, that the very inſtinct and 
impreſſion of them, which I brought with me from my 
nurſe, I ſtill retain, no motive whatſoever having been 
effectual to make me alter it; nay, not my own di- 
courſes, which, by rambling, in ſome things, from the 
common road, might eafily licenfe me to commit ac- 
tions, which ſuch natural inclination gives me an aver. 
fion to. 4 "ates 

What I am going to ſay is monſtrous, yet I will fay it. [ 
** find myſelf, in many things, more curbed 

ontaigne's | | 
opinions not ſo and regulated by my manners than my 
regular as bis opinion, and my concupiſcence not ſo de- 
we bauched as my reaſon. Ariſtippus eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch bold opinions in favour of pleaſure and riches, 
as made all the philoſophers declaim againſt him : but, 
as to his manners, Dionyſius the Tyrant having preſented 
three beautiful wenches to him for his choice of one, he 
made anſwer, that he would have them all ; and that 
Paris was in the wrong, for preferring one before het 
other two companions : but, when he carried them home 
to his houſe, he fent them back untouched : His ſet- 


Hor. lib. ii. ode 17. ver. 17, &c. + Diog. Laert. in the life of 


{ 


Antiſthenes, lib. vi. ſect. 7, 
yall 
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vant finding the money's which he carried after him, too 
heavy a load for him , he ordered him to pour it out in 
the road, and there leave the quantity that incumbered 
him. And Epicurus, whoſe doctrines were ſo irreligious 

and effeminate, was, in his life, very devout and labo- 
rious : he wrote to a friend of his, that he lived upon 
nothing but biſcuit and water, and defired him to ſend 
him a little cheeſe, to reſerve it till he had a mind to 
make a ſumptuous feaſt. Muſt it be true, that, in or- 
der to be perfect, we muſt be fo by an occult, natural, 
and univerſal property, without Jaw, reaſon, or exam- 
ple ? The irregularities of which I have been guilty, are 
not, I thank God, of the worſt fort, and I have con- 
demned myſelf for them, in proportion to the guilt of 
them, for they never infected my judgment. On the 


\ WT contrary, I accufe them more ſeverely in myſelf than in 

another; but that is all, for, as to the reſt, I oppoſe too 

linie reſiſtance, and too eafily ſuffer myſelf to incline to 

the other ſcale of the balance, only I moderate and pre- 

vent them from mixing with other vices, which are apt 

e to intwine with, and hang to one another, if a man does 

.. WT not take care. I have contracted and curtailed mine, to 

r- WW make them as fimple and uncompounded as I could. 

[ ——Nec ultra 

ed Errorem foveo . 

x Nor do I indulge my error farther. 

e- | | 

4. For as to the opinion of the Stoics, who fay, © That 

y the wiſe man, when he works, operates The being ad- 
by all the virtues together, though one dicted to one 

cl BY be moſt apparent, according to the na- ice, does not 

he app , — render a man 


© ture of the action,“ (and, as to this, the liable to all the 
hat I fimilitude of the human body might be of vices. 

ſome ſervice to them, becauſe eholer cannot operate with- 
out the aſſiſtance of all the humours, though choler be 
predominant) if from thence they would likewiſe infer, 


. * Diog. Laert in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſect. 67—=77, and Hor. 
lib. il, fat, iii. ver. 100, &c, + Juv, fat. viii. ver. 194. 


that, 


2 
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that, when the wicked man acts wickedly, he acts by al 
the vices together, I do not believe it to be merely ſo, or 
elſe I do not underſtand them, for, indeed, I find the 
contrary. Theſe are ſome of thoſe acute but trifling ſub. 
tilties which philoſophy ſometimes infiſts on. I am ad. 
dicted to ſome vices, but I fly from others as much a; 
a ſaint would do, The Peripatetics alſo diſown this in- 
diſſoluble connection and complication ; and Ariftotleis 
of opinion, that a man may be prudent and juſt, and at 
the ſame time intemperate and incontinent. Socrates con. 
feſſed to ſome who had diſcovered, in his phyfiognomy, 
an inclination to a certain vice, that he had, indeed, 2 
natural propenſity to it, but that he had, by diſcipline, 
corrected it * : and Stilpoy) the philoſopher's familiar 
friend, uſed to ſay, that he was born with an appetite 
both to wine and women, but that, by ſtudy, he had 
learned to abſtain from both +. 

What I have in me, that is good, I aſcribe it, on the 
What Mon- Contrary, to the lot of my birth, and am 
taigne's good- not beholden for it either to law, precept, 
neſs conſiſted in. or any other inſtruction: my innocence is 
perfectly ſimple, with little aſſurance, and leſs art, 
Among all the vices I mortally hate cruelty, both by na- 
ture and judgment, as the very extreme of all vices : but, 
withal, I am fo tender-hearted, that it grieves me to fec 
the throat of a fowl cut, nor can I bear to hear the cry 
of a hare in the teeth of my dogs, though hunting is 
my moſt favourite diverſion. Such as have ſenſual plea- 
ſure to encounter with, willingly make uſe of this argu- 
ment, to ſhew that it is altogether vicious and unres- 
ſonable ; that, when it is at the height, it maſters us to 
ſuch a degree, that reaſon can have no acceſs to it ; and 
they inſtance the commerce with the fair ſex, 


cum jam preſagit gaudia corpus, | 
Altque in eo et Venus, ut muliebria conſerat arvd J. 


when they think that the pleaſure tranſports us to ſuch 


* Cic. Tuſe. Queſt, lib. iv. cap. 37. + Cic. lib. de Fato, cap.) 
a 


I Lucret, lib. iv. ver, 1099, &c. 
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a degree, that our reaſon cannot perform its office white 
we are in ſuch an extafy and rapture, 
I know, however, that it may be otherwiſe; and that, 
| ſometimes, a man has it in his power, if he ,, ond reſiſt 
will, to turn his mind, even in the critical the ſtrongeſt 
minute, to other thoughts + but then it muſt 1 of 
be bent to it deliberately, and of ſet purpoſe, FT" 
know that a man may triumph over the utmoſt effort 
of pleaſure. I have experienced this myſelf, and have 
not found Venus fo imperious a goddeſs, as many, and 
ſome more reformed than myſelf, declare her to be. I do 
not think it a miracle, as the queen of Navarre does, in 
one of the tales of her Heptameron (which is a very 
pretty book for her ſubject), nor a thing of extreme 
difficulty, to ſpend whole nights, where a man has all 
the conveniency and liberty he can defire, with a long 
wiſhed-for miſtreſs, and yet be true to the promiſe he 
may have made, to ſatisfy himſelf with kiſſes and gentle 
ſqueezes of the hand, I fancy, that the diverfion of 
hunting would be more proper for the experiment, in 
which though the pleaſure be leſs, yet the rapture and 
furprize are the greater, when our reaſon, being aſtoniſh- 
ed, has not ſuch leiſure to prepare itſelf for the encoun- 
ter, when, after a long ſearch, the beaſt ſtarts up on a 
ſudden, and, perhaps, in a place where we leaſt of all ex- 
pected it. This ſhock, and the ſhouts of the hunters, 
ſtrike us to ſuch a degree, that it would be difficult, for 
ſuch as are fond of this kind of chace, to think of any 
thing elſe at that very inſtant: alſo the poets make 
Diana triumphant over the torch and arrows of Cupid, 


nd Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 


Hæc inter obliviſcitur &? 1 

* Amidſt ſuch happineſs who will not forget 

The various cares of love's uncaſy ſtate ?” 

To return to my ſubject : I have a very tender com- 


ach paſhon for the afffictions of other perſons, His tender 


and ſhould readily cry, for company, if, heartednefs. 
5 Hor. Epod. Od. ii. ver. 37, 38. 


Vor. II. K upon 
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upon any occafion whatſoever, I could cry at all. No. 
thing tempts my tears but to ſee tears ſhed by others, 
whether the paſſion which produces them be real, or only 
feigned or counterfeit. I do not much lament the dead, 
and ſhould rather envy them ; but I very much lament 
thoſe who are dying. The ſavages do not ſo much offend 
me 1n roaſting and eating the bodies of the dead, as thoſe 
who torment and perſecute the living. I do not like tg 
be a ſpectator of executions, how juſt ſoever they are, 
A perſon having undertaken to ſet forth the elemency 
of Julius Czſar, © He was, ſaid he, moderate in his re. 
< venge; for having forced the pirates to ſurrender tg 
e him, thoſe very pirates who had before taken him pri. 
& ſoner, and put him to ranſom, and having ſworn to 
* hang them on a gibbet, he did, indeed, condemn them 
« toit, but it was after he had cauſed them to he 
e ſtrangled : nor did he puniſh his ſecretary Philemon, 
ho had attempted to poiſon him, with any greater ſe. 
« yerity than merely putting him to death.” Without 
naming the Latin author *, who durſt alledge, as a mark 
of clemency, the killing of thoſe by whom we have been 
offended, it is eaſy to gueſs that he was ſtruck with the 
horrid and inhuman examples of cruelty praCtiſed by the 
Roman tyrants. 

My opinion is, that, even in the executions of jul- 
The executions tice, Whatever excceds fimple death, is 
of juſtice mere cruelty, eſpecially in us, who oughtto 
— 3 have ſo much reſpect to the ſouls, as to di- 
— no marks Miſs them in a good ſtate, which cannot be 
of ſeverity. when they are diſcompoſed and rendered 
deſperate by intolerable torments. Not long fince aol 
dier, who was impriſoned for ſome ene Peres 
from the tower wherein he was confined, that the people 
were aſſembled at the place of execution, and that the 
carpenters were very buſy, he thought that all their pie. 
paration was for his execution, and therefore It: 


* This author was Suetonius, wherein I remember to have read this 


paſſage, though Montaigne choſe to conceal his name; and, upon conſult, 


7 


ing it, was enabled to correct a ſmall error found in all the editions 0! 
theſe Eſlays that I have ſeen, which write Philomon for Philemon. 


ſolved 
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ſolved to kill himſelf, but could find nothing wherewith 
to do it except an old ruſty cart-nail which he chanced 
to light upon: with this he firſt gave himſelf two great 
wounds in his throat, but, finding this was not ſuffici- 
ent, he ſoon after gave himſelf a third wound in the 
belly, where he left the nail ſtuck up to the bead. The 
firſt of his keepers that came into his room, found him 
thus mangled, and though ſtill alive, yet fallen on the 
floor, near expiring by his wounds. They therefore 
made haſte to paſs ſentence on him before he ſhould die, 
and thereby defeat the law. When he heard his ſen- 
tence, and that it was only to be beheaded, he ſeemed to 
take freſh courage, accepted of a glaſs of wine which he 
had before refuled, and thanked his judges for the un- 
expected mildneſs of their ſentence, ſaying, *“ That he 
« had taken a reſolution to diſpatch himſelf, for fear 
« of being put to a kind of death more ſevere and in- 
« ſupportable, having entertained an opinion from the 
« preparations he had ſeen making in the place of exe- 
« cution, that he was to be put to ſome horrible torture.“ 
And the man ſeemed to be, as it were, delivered from 
death by the change of it from the manner in which he 
apprehended it. I would adviſe, that theſe examples 
of ſeverity, which are with a defign to keep people in 
their duty, might be exerciſed upon the dead bodies of 
the criminals; for depriving them of burial, and quar- 
to {W'cring and boiling them, which would impreſs the vul- 
i. gar almoſt as much as the pains they ſee inflicted ppon 
be the living; though, in effect, this is next to not ing, 
red Nas is ſaid in the ſcripture, “ They kill the body, but after 
ol: that have nothing more that they can do,” Luke xii. ver. 
ins 4 One day, while I was at Rome, I happened to be going 
ple N Juſt as they were executing Catena, a notorious robber. 
The ſpectators ſaw him ſtrangled with indifference, but 

when they proceeded to quarter him, at every blow ſtruck 
by the executioner, they gave a doleful groan, and made 
luch an outcry, as if every one had lent his ſenſe of feel- 
ng to the miſerable carcaſs. Theſe inhuman exceſſes 
ught to be exerciſed upon the bark, and not upon the 
ith, Thus, in a caſe much of the ſame nature, Ar- 


K 2 taxerxes 


i 

' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


vho made ſwine in dough, which they baked, and then offered in ſaciihct 
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taxerxes mcderated the ſeverity of the ancient laws of 
Perfia, by an order, that the nobility who debaſed them. 
ſelves, inſtead of being laſhed, as they uſed to be, ſhould 
be ſtripped, and their veſtments whipped for them ; and 
that, inſtead of having the hair of their heads plucked 
off, as was the practice, they ſhould only take off their 
high-crowned tiaræ . The Egyptians who affected to 
be ſo devout, thought they fully ſatisfied the juſtice of 


God by ſacrificing ſwine to him, in + picture and elhgy, 


A bold invention, to think to pleaſe the divine Being, x 
ſubſtance fo effential, with picture and ſhadow ! 

I live in times that abound with incredible inſtances of 
Inſtances of ex. this vice, owing to the licentiouſneſs of our 
treme cruelty. civil wars; and I may challenge the ran. 
ſackers of the ancient hiſtories to produce any paſlage 
more extraordinary than what we experience of it every 
day, yet I am not at all reconciled to it. I could ſcarce 


believe, till I had ſeen it, that there could be ſuch ſavag: 


monſters, who could commit murder purely for the de. 
light they took in it, and that, from that motive only, 
could hack and lop off the limbs of their fellow-cres- 
tures, and rack their brains to find out unuſual torments 
and new deaths, without enmity, without gain, and 
only to feaſt their eyes and ears with the diſtreſsful gel: 
tures and motions, and the lamentable cries and groan 
of a man in the agonies of death. This is the utmoi 
point to which cruelty can attain, Ut homo hominen 
non iratus, non timens, tantùm ſpectaturus occidat, i. e. 
That one man ſhould kill another, without being puff 
ce ed upon it by anger or fear, but only by a defire C 
« ſeeing him die.“ 

For my own part, it always gives me pain to ſee 1 
Montaigne'ss harmleſs beaſt, which is incapable of mal. 
Humanity ing any reſiſtance, and gives us no offence, 
with regard purſued and worried to death: and, as 
to beaſts. | 

often happens, that the ſtag, when hunte 
till it has loſt its breath and ſtrength, finding no oth 


* Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the ancient Kings. 
+ Herodotus (lib. ii. p. 122.) ſays this was only done by the poorer ſo 


remcd!, 
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remedy, falls on its back, and ſurrenders itſelf to its 
purſuers, ſeeming, with tears, to beg for mercy, 


—queſiique cruentus 
Atque imploranti fimilis -. 


| ever thought it a very unpleaſant fight: I ſcarce take' 
any beaft alive, but I turn it abroad again : Pythagoras 
purchaſed fiſh and fowls alive for the ſame purpoſe, 


—primoque a cede ferarum 
Incaluiſſe puto maculatum ſanguine ferrum +. 


With ſlaughter of wild beaſts the ſword began, 
Ere it was drawn to ſhed the blood of man. 


They that thirſt for the blood of beaſts diſcover a natural 
inclination to cruelty. After they had accuſtomed them- 
ſelves, at Rome, to ſpectacles of the ſlaughter of ani- 
mals, they proceeded to that of men, and the combats 
of gladiators. Nature itſelf (I fear) has planted in man 
a kind of inſtinct to inhumanity: no- body is fond of 
ſeeing beaſts play with and careſs one another, nor ſhould 
any-body take a pleaſure in ſeeing them diſmember and 
worry one another. That I may not be jeered for my 
ſympathiſing with them, we are enjoined to have ſome 
pity for them by religion itſelf : and, conſidering that 
one and the ſame maſter has lodged us in this world for 
his ſervice, and that they are of his family as well as we, 
it had reaſon to command us ta ſhew ſome regard and 
affection for them. 
Pythagoras borrowed the doctrine of the Pythagoras's 
Metempfychoſis from the Egyptians; but ar vx ala 
it was afterwards received by ſeveral na- tion of fouls. 
tions, and particularly by our Druids. 


Morte carent anime, ſemperque priore relictd 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ f. 


* ZEneid, lib, vii. ver. 301, $02. + Ovid. Metam. lib. xy. fab. 2. 
Ver. 47, 48. 1 Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. fab. 3. ver. 6, 7. 
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Souls never die, but, having left one ſeat, 
Into new houſes they admittance get. 


The prieſts of our ancient Gauls maintained, that ſouls 
being eternal, never ceaſed to remove and ſhift their ſta 
tions from one body to another ; mixing, moreover, with 


this fancy, ſome conſideration of the divine juſtice: 


for, according as the foul had behaved whilſt it had beer 
in Alexander, «hey ſaid, that God ordered it to inhahit 
another body, more or leſs uneaſy, and ſuitable to it; 
Ss 


> 


muta ferarum 

Cogit vincla pati, truculentos ingerit urſts, 
Prædoneſque lupis, fallaces vulpibus addit: 
Atque ubi per varios annos, per mille figuras 
Egit, Letheo purgatos flumine tandem 

Rurſus ad humane revocat primordia forme *, 


The yoke of ſpeechleſs brutes he made them wear, 
Blood-thirfty ſouls he did incloſe in bears; 
Thoſe that rapacious were, in m_— he ſhut ; 
The fly and cunning he in foxes put; 

Where, after having, in a courſe of years, 

In num'rous forms, quite finiſh'd their careers, 

In Lethe's flood he purg'd them, and at laſt 

In human bodies he the ſouls replac'd. 


If the ſoul had been valorous, they lodged it in the body 
of a lion: if voluptuous, in that of a hog ; if timorous, 
in that of a hart or hare ; if treacherous, in that of i 
fox ; and ſo of the reſt, till, purified by this correction, 
it again entered into ſome human body. 


Ipſe ego, nam memini, Trojani tempore belli, 


Panthoides Euphorbus eram . 


* Claudian in Ruffin, lib. ii ver. 482, 483, 484.—497, 492, 493. 
+ It is Pythagoras who ſpeaks thus of himſelf, in Ovid. Metam. lib. *. 


fab. 3. ver. 8, 9. Would you know by what means Pythagoras could re- 
member what he had been in the time of the Trojan war? See Diogenes 
Laert. in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii, ſect. 4, 5. - | c 
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For I myſelf remember, in the days 
O'th* Trojan war, that I Euphorbus was. 


As to the kindred betwixt us and the beaſts, I lay no 
eat ſtreſs on it, nor on the practice of ſeveral nations, 
and ſome, too, the moſt noted for antiquity and dignity, 
ſaid to have not only admitted brutes to their ſociety and 
company, but to have alſo preferred them to a rank far 
above themſelves ; ſome eſteeming them as familiars 
and favourites of their gods, and paying them reſpect 
and veneration more than human, while others acknow- 
kdged no god nor deity but them. - 


Belluæ a Barbaris propter beneficium conſecratæ . 


The Barbarians conſecrated beaſts for the benefit they 
received by them. | 


— Crocedilon adorat 
Pars bzc : illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus ibis ; 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopithect : | 
—hic piſcem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur . 


One large domain the crocodile adores, 

That ſtrikes ſuch terror on th' Egyptian ſhores, 
Another clime the long: bill'd ibis dreads, 

Which pois'nous fleſh of ugly ſerpents feeds; 
Advance yet further, and your eyes behold 
The ſtatue of a monkey ſhine in gold: 

A certain fiſh of Nile is worſhip'd here, 

And there whole towns a ſnarling dog revere. 


The very conſtruction that Plutarch puts upon this 
error, which is very well fancied, is alſo to their honour: 
for he ſays, that it was not the cat, nor the ox (for 
example) that the Egyptions adored, but that, in thoſe 
brutes, they reverenced ſome image of the divine facul- 
nes d. In the ox, patience and profit; in the cat, vi- 


Cicer. de Nat, Deo. lib, i. cap. 36. Þ Juv. Sat. xv. ver. 2, 3, 497, 8. 
In his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſyr1s, ch. 39. of Amyot's tranſlation. 


R 4 vacity, 
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vacity, or, like our neighbours, the Burgundians, with 
all the Germans, an impatience of confinement +, by 
which they repreſented the liberty they loved and ador. 
ed beyond every other faculty; and ſo of the others. But 
when, amongſt the more moderate opinions, I meet 
with arguments to demonſtrate the near reſemblance 
betwixt us and animals, and what a ſhare they have in 
our greateſt privileges, it really very much abates my 
preſumption, and I am ready to refign that imaginary 
royalty which is aſcribed to us over the other crex- 
tures, : 
Be all this as it will, there is, nevertheleſs, a certain 
We ought to kind of reſpect, and a general obligation of 
have ſome re- humanity, which attaches us, not only to 
d for the the beaſts that have life and a ſenſe of feel. : 
rute beaſts. . | 
ing, but alſo to trees and plants. We one 
juſtice to men, and favour and good uſage to other crez- 


ax, wo are ſuſceptible of it: there is a certain correſ- 


dence, and a mutual obligation betwixt them and 
and us. I am not aſhamed to confeſs, that ſuch is the 
tenderneſs of my nature, that I cannot well refuſe to play 
with\my dog when he careſſes me, or defires it, though 
it be out of ſeaſon. 

The Turks have alms-houſes and hoſpitals for beaſts, 
Remarkable The Romans made public proviſion for the 
inftances of nouriſhment of geeſe, after the watchful- 
arte of neſs of one of them had ſaved their Capitol. 
toda The Athenians made a decree, that the 
mules + which had been employed in the building of the 
temple, called Hecatompedon, ſhould be free, and allow: 
ed to graze any where without moleſtation. T was the 
common practice of the Agrigentines & to give ſolemn 
interment to their favourite beaſts, as horſes of ſome rare 
qualities, dogs, and birds, which they made a profit cf 
and even ſuch as had ſerved for the diverſion of thei! 
children; and the magnificence which they common!) 


+ A paſſion natural to cats, which cannot endure to be pent up in: 
room. I Plutarch, in the life of Cato the Cenſor, ch. 3. 

$ Diodorus of Sicily, lib. x11. cap. 17. | 

| | 25 diſplayed 
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| difplayed in all other things, appeared particularly in the 
number of coſtly monuments erected to this very pur- 
poſe, which remained for a ſhew ſeveral ages after. The 
Egyptians * interred wolyes, bears, crocodiles, dogs, and 
cats in ſacred places; embalmed their bodies, and wore 
S mourning at their death. Cimon þ gave Þ an honourable 
burial to the mares with which he had won three prizes 
at the Olympic races. Old Xanthippus & cauſed his dog 
to be buried on a promontory, near the ſea fide, which 
has, ever fince, retained its name, And Plutarch ſays, 
that he made conſcience of ſelling and ſending to the 


ſhambles, for a ſmall profit, an ox that had ſerved him 


ä 
An Apology for RA1MoND DE SEBONDE. | 


EARNING 1s, in truth, a poſſeſſion of very great 
importance and utility, and they who deſpiſe it, 
plainly diſcover their ſtupidity; yet I do not Learning, its 
prize it at that exceſſive rate as ſome men uſefulneſs. 
do, particularly Herillus the philoſopher, who therein 
placed the ſovereign good, and maintained, that it was 
alone ſufficient to make us wiſe and happy; which I 
do not believe; nor what has been ſaid by others, that 
learning is the mother of all virtue, and that all vice is 
produced from ignorance. If this be true, it is a point 
liable to a tedious diſcuſſion. My houſe has been, a 
long time, open tò men of learning, and is very well 
known by them; for my father, who was the maſter of 
it fifty years, and more, being warmed with that zeal 
with which king Francis I. had newly embraced litera- 
ture, and brought it into eſteem, ſpared no pains nor 
expence to get an acquaintance with men of learning, 
treating them, at his houſe, as perſons ſacred, who had 


in 3 9 Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. cap. 17. + Father of Miltiades, 
Herodot. lib. vi. p. 419. t Herodot. lib. ii. p. 129. § Plutarch's 

Cato the Cenſor, || lbid. | 
divine 
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divine wiſdom by ſome ſpecial inſpiration, collectin 
their ſentences and ſayings as ſo many oracles, and with 
the more veneration and religion, as he was the leſs qua- 
lified to judge of them ; for he had no knowledge of 


letters any more than his predeceſſors. For my part, 


I love them very well, but do not adore them. Among 
others, Peter Bunel, a man of great reputation for learn. 
ing, in his time, having, with others of his claſs, ſpent 
ſome days at Montaigne with my father, preſented him 
at his departure, with a book, entitled, Theologia Naty- 
The work of 71s, five Liber Creaturarum Magiſtri Rai. 
Raimond de mondi de Sebonde, i. e.“ Natural Theology, 
Sebonde, * or a Treatiſe on the Animal Creation, by 
« Maſter Raimond de Sebonde.” As both the Italian 
and Spaniſh languages were familiar to my father, and the 
book was written in Spaniſh, larded with Latin termina- 
tions, M. Bunel hoped, that, with a very little aſſiſtance, 
my father would make it turn out to his account; and he 
recommended it to him as a very uſeful book, and pro- 
per for the juncture of time in which he gave it to him, 
which was when the innovations of Luther began to be 
in vogue, and in many places to ſtagger our ancient 
faith, Herein he judged very right, foreſeeing plain- 
ly, by the dictates of reaſon, that, as the diſtemper 
appeared at its breaking out, it would eaſily turn into 
execrable atheiſm ; for the vulgar, not being qualified 
to zudge of things as they are in themſelves, but being 
governed by accidents and appearances, after they have 
been once inſpired with the boldneſs to contemn and 
controul thoſe opinions which they held before in ex- 


treme reverence, particularly ſuch as concern their fal- 


vation, and, after any of the articles of their religion 
are brought into queſtion, are ſoon apt ſo reject all the 
other articles of their belief, as equally uncertain, and 
ſhake off the impreſſions they had received from the 
authority of the laws, or the reverence of ancient cul: 
tom, as a tryannical yoke ; 


Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum *. 


* Lucret, lib. v. ver. 1139. 


For 


or 
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For with moſt eagerneſs they ſpurn the law, 
By which they were before moſt kept in awe: 


reſolving to admit nothing, for the future, without the 
interpoſition of their own decree and particular con- 
ſent. - | 
My father, a few days before his death, happening to 
meet with this book under a heap of other ranated 
papers that were laid by, commanded me to from the Spa- 
tranſlate it for him into French. It is good French, dy 
to tranſlate ſuch authors as this, wherein Montaigne. 
there is ſcarce any thing to repreſent, except 

the matter; but as for thoſe books wherein the grace 
and elegancy of language are mainly affected, they are 
dangerous to undertake, for fear of tranſlating them into 
a weaker idiom, It was an undertaking new, and quite 
ſtrange to me; but happening, at that time, to have 
leiſure, and not being able to refiſt the command of the 


| beſt father that ever was, I did it as well as | could, and 


ſo much to his ſatisfaCtion, that he ordered it to be print- 
ed, which alſo, after his death, was performed +. I was 
charmed with the author's fine imagination, the regular 
contexture of his work, and the extraordinary piety of 
his deſign, Becauſe many people take a pleaſure in 


reading it, particularly the ladies, to whom we owe moſt 


ſervice, I have often been ready to aſſiſt them, in defeats 


+ Montaigne, ſpeaking of this firſt edition of it in the firſt edition of his 
Eſſays, at Bourdeaux, in 1580, and that of 1588, in quarto, ſays, it ap- 
pears to have been careleſsly printed, by reaſon of the infinite number of 
errors of the preſs, committed by the printer, who had the ſole care of it. 
This tranſlation was reprinted, and, no doubt, more correctly, becauſe 
Montaigne has purged it of the printer's errors in the former. I have an 
edition printed at Paris in 1611, and faid to be tranſlated by Michael Seig- 
nour de Montaigne, knight of the king's orders, and a gentleman of his 
chamber in ordinary; the laſt edition, reviſed and corrected. And, indeed, 
this is a very correct edition. There is ſuch a perſpicuity, ſpirit, and 
natural vivacity in this tranſlation, that it has all the air of an original. 
Montaigne has added nothing of his own to it, but a ſhort dedication of 
it to his father, wherein he owns, that he undertook this work by his 
order. The reader will find this dedication at the end of the third vo- 
lume of this edition of the Eſſays. | 7 

ing 


work ſeeming to me too 1 for an 
author whoſe name is ſo little 'known,' and of whom 
-all that we learn, is that he was a Spaniard, who pro- 


-anfwer he made to me, was, that he believed it to be 


none but a genius like his, accompanied with infinite 
learning, and wonderful ſubtilty, was capable of fuch 


he will, (though without greater reaſon than has yet 


this reaſon, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we ſhould en. 
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ing two main objections to this their favourite author. 
His deſign is bold; for he undertakes to eſtabliſh and 
verify all the articles of the Chriſtian religion, again} 
the atheiſts, from reaſons that are human and natural; 
wherein, to ſay the truth, he is ſo ſucceſsful, that I 00 


not think it poſſible to do better upon the ſubject, and 


believe that he has been equalled by none &. Thi 


feſſed phyſic at Tholouſe, about two hundred year, 
ago, I once aſked Adrian Turnebus, a man of univer. 
ſal knowledge, what he thought of this treatiſe. The 


ſome extract from Thomas Aquinas ; for that, in truth, 


ideas. So it is, that, be the author and inventor who 


appeared, it would not be right to ſtrip Sebonde of 
this title) he was a man of great ſufficiency, and of very 
fine parts. 

The firſt fault they find with his work is his aſſerting, 
The objedtion That Chriſtians are in the wrong to ei. 


made to the deavour to make human reaſoning the 


_ _ ce the baſis of their belief, ſince the object of 
a ery 6e it is only conceived by faith, and by a ſpe⸗ 
ce cial inſpiration of the divine grace.“ In 


this objection there ſeems to be a pious zeal, and, for 


deavour, with the greateſt mildneſs and reſpect, to fatis 
fy thoſe who have advanced it. This were a taſk more 
proper for a man well verſed in divinity, than for me 
who know nothing of it. Nevertheleſs, this is my Jug: 
ment, that, in a point of ſo divine and ſublime a nature, 
and fo far tranſcending human underſtanding, as tht 


„ Grotius's treatiſe of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion was not 
yet publiſhed, wherein that great man expreſsly ſays, that this ſubject bad 
been before treated by Raimond de Sebonde, Philoſophica Subtilitate. 


truth, 
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truth, with which it has pleaſed the divine goodneſs to 
enlighten us, there is great need that he ſhould alſo lend 
us the aſſiſtance, in the way of an extraordinary favour 
and privilege, to enable us to conceive and imprint it in 
our underſtandings, of which I do not think means mere- 
ly human are, in any fort, capable of doing; for, if 
they were, ſo many men, of rare and excellent talents, 
ſo abundantly furniſhed with natural abilities, in former 
ages, had not failed to attain to this knowledge by 
the light of reaſon. * It is by faith alone that we have a 
lively and certain comprehenfion of the ſublime myſ- 
teries of our religion; not but that it is a very laudable 
attempt to accommodate alſo the natural and human 
talents, which God has given us, to the ſervice of our 
faith: it is not to be doubted, that this is the moſt no- 


ble uſe that we can put them to, and that there is no 
employment nor defign more worthy of a Chriſtian, 
et than to aim, u his ſtudies and meditations, to illuſ- 
rate, extend, and amplify the truth of his belief. We 
Jo not content ourſelves by ſerving God with our hearts 


and underſtandings ; we, moreover, owe and render him 
corporeal reverence z we apply our very limbs, and our 
external motions, &c. to do him honour; we muſt 
here do the ſame, and accompany our faith with all the 
reaſon we have, but always with this reſerve, not to fan- 
e- ey that it depends upon us, nor that our efforts and ar- 
In guments can attain to knowledge ſo ſupernatural and 
for divine. If it enter not into us by an extraordinary in- 
en: fuſion ; if we attain to it only by reaſon, and by human 
tis ¶ Means, we do not comprehend it in its native dignity and 
ore MF ſplendor; and yet I really am afraid that we only 
me poſſeſs it by this canal. If we laid hold upon God by 
ag: the mediation of a lively faith, and not through our 
ure, o merits ; if we had a divine footing and foundation, 
this Puman accidents would not have the power to ſhake 

us as they do; our fortreſs would not be the conqueſt 
vag ot to weak a battery: the love of novelty, the con- 
ſtraint of princes, the ſucceſs of a party, the raſh and 
ul fortuitous change of our opinions, would not have 

power to ſtagger and alter our faith: we ſhould not 


then 
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then leave it to the mercy of ſome new argument, and 
abandon it to the perſuaſion even of all the rhetoric in 
the world : we ſhould bear up aginſt thoſe waves with 
a reſolution inflexible and immovable. 


Jilifos Aulus rupes ut vaſta refundit, 
Et varias circum latrantes diſſipat undas 
Mole ſud . 


/ As a vaſt rock repels the rolling tides 
That daſh and foam HR} its flinty ſides 
By its own bulk, 


If this ray of divinity glanced upon any 

A good life the part of us, it would illuminate the whole 
Cn. man; not only our words, but our works 
alſo would ſhine with its brightneſs and 

luſtre; every thing that proceeded from us, would be 
enlightened with this noble ſplendor. We ought to be 
aſhamed, that, in all the human ſects, there never was 
a man, notwithſtanding the abſurdity and novelty of 
the doctrine which he maintained, but conformed his 
manner of life to Chriſtianity in ſome meaſure ; and 
that ſo divine and heavenly an inſtitution ſhould only 
diſtinguiſh Chriſtians by the appellation. Would you 
ſee a proof of this? Compare our manners with thoſe 
of a Mahometan or Pagan : you will after all come 
ſhort of them in that very point where, in regard to 
the advantage of our religion, we ought to outſhine 
them beyond all compariſon; and it muſt be faid, 
are they ſo good, ſo juſt, fo charitable ? they are 
therefore Chriſtians, All other appcarances are common 
9 all religions: hope, truſt, events, ceremonies, pe- 
nances, martyrdoms, &c. The peculiar characteriſtic 


* Theſe Latin verſes are by a modern poet, who borrowed the ſenti- 

ment, and moſt of the words, from thoſe fine lines of Virgil's, 

Ille welut pelagi rupes immota reſſtit: 

Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fragore, 

Quæ ſeſe, multis circumlatrantibus undis, 

Mole tenet ZEneid. lib. vii. ver. $87—g91, Kc. 
In ſome of Montaigne's editions we are referred to this place in Virgil 
as if Montaigne had really quoted him, 
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of our truth ought to be our virtue, as it is alſo the 
moſt celeſtial and difficult mark, and the beſt fruits of - 
truth. However, when that king of the Tartars, on 
his embracing Chriſtianity, deſigned to repair to Lyons 
to kiſs the Pope's toe, and to be an eye-witnefs of the 
ſanctity which he expected to find in our manners, our 
good St. Lewis & was in the right to divert him from 

it inſtantly, leſt our licentious way of living ſhould 
put him out of conceit with ſo holy a belief: yet the 
very reverſe of this happened afterwards to another, 
who, going to Rome for the very fame purpoſe, and 
obſerving the diſſolute lives of the prelates and the 
laity of that time, was the more firmly eſtabliſhed m 
our religion, by confidering how great the power and 
divinity of it muſt be to maintain its dignity and ſplen- 
dor, in a fink of ſo much corruption, and in ſuch vi- 
cious hands. If we had but one fingle grain of 
« faith, we ſhould be able to remove mountains from 
« their places,” ſays ſacred writ; our actions which 


Loud then be directed and accompanied by the divi- 
3 Whity, would not be merely human, but would have 
0 ſomething in them of the marvellous, as weil as our 
lf oenef. Brevis eft inſtitutio vite hoi 


4, beat eque, ſi cre- 
c das; © If thou believeſt, thou wilt ſoon learn the 
ö 


„duties of an honeſt and happy life.“ Some impoſe 
upon the world that they believe what they do not be- 
eve; while others, more in number, make themſelves 


believe that they have faith, not being able to penetrate 
ah hat it is to believe. 


ale We think it ſtrange, if in the civil war which at this 
10" Ame diſtreſſes our ſtate, we ſee events float and vary, 
py 


he, ter the common and ordinary way ; and the reafon is, 
fic Whccanſe we bring nothing to it but our own. Juſtice, 
Vaich is in one of the parties, is cnly there | 
lor ornament and a cloak: it is indeed God gives his 

jel] urged, but is neither received, {et- —- = * 
ed, nor eſpouſed by it. It is the ſame our paſſqus. 


th that party, as words are in the mouth 


* Jounville, ch. 19, p. 38, 89. 


of 
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of an advocate, not as in the heart and affection. God 
owes his extraordinary aſſiſtance to faith and religion 
not to our paſſions. | 
1 In the latter, men are the guides, and 
of religion to therein they make uſe of religion, tho' it 
— is c. ought to be quite the contrary. Obſeryeif 
Some. it be not by our own hands that we train 

| it, like ſoft wax, to repreſent ſo many con- 
trary figures from a rule ſo ſtraight and firm. When vs 


this more manifeſt than now-a-days in France? The he. MF i 


terodox, and the orthodox, they who call white black. 
and black white, employ it ſo much alike to ſerve thei 
violent and ambitious undertakings, and proceed with Wt © 
ſuch a conformity of riot and injuſtice, that their pre. r 
tended difference in opinions, in an affair whereon de. 
end the conduct and rule of our life, is thereby ren. f 
dered doubtful, and hard of belief. Is it poſſible for f. 
a greater uniformity and ſameneſs of manners to pro- e. 
ceed from one and the ſame ſchool and diſcipline ? ob. P. 
ſerve with what horrid impudence we pelt one another in 
with divine arguments, and how irreligiouſly we have . 
rejected and reſumed them, juſt as fortune has ſhifted Er 
our ſtation in theſe public ſtorms. This fo ſolemn 1 &. 
propoſition, Whether it is lawful for a ſubject to rebel, Pr 
ec and take arms againſt his prince for the defence of rc lig 
cc ligion;” do not you remember in whoſe mouths laſt year ſer 
the affirmative of it was the prop of one party, and the oc 
negative the pillar of the other? and hearken now iron" t 
what quarter comes the vote and inſtruction both of thc if 
one and the other, and whether the guns roar leſs fo eth 


this cauſe than for that. We condemn thoſe to th lou 
flames, who ſay, that © Truth muſt be made to bear te "els 
ce yoke of our neceſſity ;” and yet does not France 20 
worſe than merely ſaying it? let us confeſs the rea] tru! ſure 
whoever ſhould make a draught from the army, which 
raiſed by lawful authority, of thoſe who ſerve in it ou ner 
of a pure zcal for religion, and of thoſe alſo who har: 


only in view the protection of the laws of their coun Plea 
RE _ 

* Here Montaigne (as Mr. Bayle ſays, in his Dictionary, at the art kn 

HoT Ma, Notz I.) gently laſhes the Catholics, mort 

„ WW Othe: 
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try, or the ſervice of their prince, he would not be able, 
from both muſtered together, to form one complete 
company of gens d'arms. Whence now does this pro- 
ceed, that there are fo few to be found who have main- 
tained the ſame purpoſe, and the ſame progreſs in our 
public commotions, and that we ſee them one while 
jogging but a foot-pace, and another while riding full 
ſpeed ; and how comes it that we ſee the ſame men ſpoil- 
ing our affairs at one time by their violence and acrimony, 
at another time by their coldneſs, indolence, and dul- 
neſs, but that they are ſwayed by. partial and caſual 
* according to the variation of which they 
move! . 

I ſee plainly that we do not willingly af- 

ford 0 fn: other offices, but Rich as theChriſtions 
flatter our paſſions. There is no warfare ſo fall of u“ 
excellent as that of the Chriſtian, Our zeal ry. " 

performs wonders, when it ſeconds our . 

inclination to hatred, cruelty, ambition, avarice, de- 
traction, rebellion, &c. But if it be turned againſt the 
grain, towards good - nature, benignity, temperance, 
&, unleſs, by a miracle, ſome uncommon diſpoſition 
prompt us to it, it ſtirs neither hand nor foot. Our re- 
ligion, which is framed for the extirpation of vices, 
ſcreens, nouriſhes, and incites them. We muſt not mock 
God. If we believed in him, I do not ſay by faith, but 
with a fimple belief, nay (to our great ſhame I ſpeak it) 
it we believed and acknowledged him as we do any 
other hiſtory, or as any of our companions, we ſhould 
love him above all other things, for the infinite good- 
neſs and beauty that ſhine in him ; at leaſt he would 
have the ſame rank in our affections, as riches, plea- 


ſures, glory, and our friends. The beſt of us all is 


not ſo much afraid of offending him, as offending a 
neighbour, a parent, or a maſter. Is there a man of 
o weak underſtanding, who, having any of our vicious 
pleaſures in view on one fide, and, on the other, as full 
a knowledge and perſuaſion of a ſtate of a glorious im- 
mortality, would be willing to exchange the one for the 


other? and yet we often renounce the latter, out of mere 


! 


9 
1 
| 
= 
© 2 


cording to his manner, though not ſo much to our pre. 


ho art but a calf, and canſt do no good, ſhalt be hap- 
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contempt ; for what luſt tempts us to blaſpheme, xx 


not, perhaps, even the defire of n b while the 


prieſt was initiating Antiſthenes the philoſopher in the 


myſteries of Orpheus, and telling him, that they why 


devoted themſelves to that religion, were to receive 


eternal and perfect happineſs after their death; the 
philoſopher ſaid * to him, If thou believeth it, Why 
doſt not thou thyſelf die ? Diogenes more bluntly, ac. 


ſent purpoſe, ſaid + to the prieſt, who made the like 
ſpeech to him, that he ſhould enter into his order, if 
he would be happy in the other world? * Wouldſt thou 
ce make me believe, that two ſuch great men as Ageſilau 
* and Epaminondas will be miſerable; and that thyſelf, 


& py, becauſe thou art a prieſt ?” It we received thele 
great promiſes of everlaſting happineſs, with the ſame 
deference as we do a philoſophical lecture, we would not 
be ſo horribly afraid of death, | 


Non jam ſe moriens diſſolvi conquereretur, 
Sed magis ire foras, veſtemque relinquere ut anguis 
Gauderet, prelonga ſentx aut cornua cervus J. 


We ſhould not on a death-bed grieve to be 
\ Diffoly'd, but rather launch out chearfully 
From our old hut, and with the ſnake be glad 
To caſt off the corrupted flough we had; 
Or with th' old ſtag rejoice to be now clear 
From the large horns too pond'rous grown to bear, 


Jam willing to be diſſolved, we ſhould ſay, and 00 
* be with Jeſus Chriſt $.” The force of Plato's argu- 
ments for the .immortality of. the ſoul actually made 
ſome of his diſciples diſpatch themſelves, that they might 
the ſooner enjoy the hopes he gave them. 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Antiſthenes, lib. vi. ſect. 4. 

+ ldem, in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. ſect, 39. 
t Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 612, Kc. 1 

§ St. Paul's Ep. to the Philippians, chap. i. ver. 23. alt 


5 


ade 


Al 
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All this very plainly demonſtrates, that we only receive 
our religion after our own faſhion, and Tue foundation 
by our own hands, and no otherwiſe than of the profeſſion 
as other religions are received. Whe- of the Chriſtian 
ther we happen to be in countries where 1 | 

it is in practice; whether we have a veneration for the 
antiquity of it, or for the authority of the profeſſors of 
it; whether we fear the menaces which it fulminates 
againſt unbelievers, or are encouraged by its promiſes 1 
theſe things ought to be confidered only as auxiliaries 
to our faith, for they are obligatious altogether human, 
Another country, other evidences, the like promiſes 
and threatenings, might, by the ſame rule, imprint a 
belief quite contrary. We are Chriſtians by the ſame 
title as we are either Perigordins, or Germans : and 
what Plato ſays, that there are few men ſo obſtinate in 
atheiſm, but a preſſing danger will reduce them to an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine power, does not relate to a 
true Chriſtian : it 1s for mortal and human religions to 
be received by human recommendation. What kind 
of faith muſt that be which is planted and eſtabliſhed in 
us by pufillanimity and cowardice? a pleaſant faith, 
that only believes in its object, for want of the courage 
not to believe it ! Can a vicious paſſion, ſuch as incon- 
ſtancy and aſtoniſhment, produce any thing regular in 
our minds ? The atheiſts, ſays Plato, are confident, up- 
on the ſtrength of their own judgment, that what 1s ad- 
vanced about hell and future torments, is a fiction ; but 
when an opportunity preſents itſelf, for their making the 
experiment, at the time that old age or ſickneſs brings 
them to the confines of death, the terror of it poſſeſſes 
them with a new belief, from a horror of their future ſtate. 
And, by reaſon they are terrified by ſuch impreſſions, 
Plato, in his laws, forbids all ſuch threatening doctrines, 
and all perſuaſive arguments, that any evil can come to 
man from the gods, unleſs it be for his great good when 
it happens to him, and for a medicinal effect. They ſay 
of Bion, that, being infected with Theodorus's atheiſtical 
principles, he had, for a long time, held religious men 
n derifion, but that, when death ſtared him in the * 
e e 
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he became ſuperſtitious to an extreme degree; as if th 
gods * were to be managed juſt as Bion pleaſed. From 
Plato, and theſe examples, we conclude, that we are 
reduced to the belief of a God, either by reafon,. or by 
force. Atheiſin being a propoſition not only unnatural 
and monſtrons, but difficult, and very hard to be digeſt. 
ed by the mind of man, be he ever fo haughty and diſſo. 
lute ; there are inſtances enough of men, who, out of 
che vanity and pride of broaching uncommon opinions, 
and of being reformers of the world, outwardly affect 
the profeſſion of ſuch opinions, Who, if they are fools 
enough,. have not the power to plant them in their own 
eonſciences :. nevertheleſs, if you plunge a dagger into 
their breaſts, they will not fail to lift up their hands to. 
wards heaven; and when the fear, or the diſtempey, 
has abated: and ſuppreſſed this licentious heat of a fickle 
humour, they wilk immediately recover, and ſuffer 
themſelves, very diſereetly, to be reconciled to the pub- 
lic creeds and forms. A doctrine ſeriouſly. digeſted is 
one thing, and theſe ſuperficial impreſſions another, 
which, ſpringing from the depravity of an unſettled 
mind, float raſhly and at random in the fancy. Miſer- 
able, hair-brained wretches, Who would, if it was poſl- 
ble, fain be worſe than they are! 

The errors of paganiſm, and the ignorance of our 
What ought to Tacred truths, led Plato, that great genius, 
attach us firmly but great only with human grandeur, into 
to God, another error, next a- kin to it, that! Chil- 
e dren and old people were moſt ſuſceptible of religion; 


as if it ſprung and derived its credit from our weakneſs: 


the knot that ought to bind the judgment and the will; 
that ought to reſtrain the ſoul, and faſten it to the Cres 
tor, mult be a knot that derives its foldings and ſtrength, 
not from our conſiderations, our arguments. and paſſions, 


but from a divine and ſupernatural conſtraint, having but 


one form, one face, and one luſtre, which is the au- 
thority of God and his divine grace. Now, the heatl 


© This reflection, which is ſo juſt and natural, is by Diogenes Laertius 

himſelf, who having no great fund of his own, it would have been cruel 

to rob him of this, See his life of Bion, ſect. 35. ; 
| an 
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ad ſoul being governed and commanded by faith, it is 
reaſonable that it ſhould draw in the aſſiſtance of all qur 
other faculties, as far as they .are able to contribute to its — 
ſervice. 0 
Neither is it to be imagined, that this whole machine 
has not ſame marks imprinted on it by the e divine Be. 
hand of its almighty Architect; and that „.. 1 
there is not, in the things of this world, his viſible 
ſome ĩmage that bears a ſort of reſemblance Works. 

to the Workman who has built and formed them. In 
theſe ſublime works he has left the ſtamp of his divini- 
ty, and it is only owing to our weakneſs that we cannot 
diſcern it. It is what he himſelf tells us, that he mani- 
feſts his inviſible operations to us by thoſe that are vifi- 
ble. Sebonde applied himſelf to this worthy ftudy, and 
demonſtrates to us, that there ãs not any piece in the world 
that derogates from its Maker. It would be a wrong te 
the divine goodneſs, if the univerſe did not concur in 
our belief. The heavens, the earth, the elements, our 
bodies, our fouls, all things unite in this, if we can but 
ſind out the way to make it of uſe to us: they inſtruct 
us, if we are capable of learning : for this world is a 
very ſacred temple, into which man is introduced to 
contemplate ſtatues not made with mortal hands, but 
ſuch as the divine purpoſe has made the objects of ſenſe, 
the fun, the ſtars, the water, and the earth, to repre- 
Tent them to our under ſtanding. The inviſible things 
* of God, fays St. Paul, from the creation of the world, 
* are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and:godhead *. 


Alque aded faciem cali non invidet orbi 

Tpſe Deus, vultuſque ſuos, corpuſque recludit 
Semper volvendo: ſeque ipſum inculcat et offert, 
* Ut bene cognoſci poſſit, doceatque videndo 

it Rualis eat, doceatque ſuas attendere leges . 


| * Epiſtle to the Romans, chap. i _ 1 Manil, Eb. iv. at the 
12 nee, wann 
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And God himſelf envies not men the grace 
Of ſeeing and admiring heaven's face; 

But, rolling it about, he ſtill anew 
Preſents its varied ſplendor to our view; 

And on our minds himſelf inculcates ſo, 

That we th” almighty Mover well may know 
Inſtructing us, by ſeeing him the cauſe 
Of all, to reverence and obey his laws. 


As to our human reaſon and arguments, they are 
but as lumpiſh barren matter: the grace of God is the 
form: it is this which gives the faſhion and value to it. 
As the virtuous deeds of Socrates and Cato remain vain 
and fruitleſs, for not having had the love and obedience 
due to the true Creator of all things, for their end and 
object, and for their not having known God ; fo is it 
with our imagination and reaſon; they have a kind of 
body, but it is an inform maſs, without faſhjon, and 
without light, if faith and God's grace be not added to 
it. Sebonde's arguments, being illuſtrated by faith, 
are thereby rendered firm and ſolid: they are capable 
of ſerving as directions, and of being the principal 
guides to a learner, to put him into the way of this know- 
ledge : they, in ſome meaſure, form hjm to, and render 
him capable of the grace of God, by means of which he 


- afterwards completes and perfects himſelf in our belief. 


] know a perſon of authority, bred up to letters, who 
confeſſed to me, that he was reclaimed from the errors 
of infidelity by Sebonde's arguments: and ſhould they be 
ſtripped of this ornament, and of the aſſiſtance and ſanc- 
tion of faith, and be looked upon as mere human fan- 
cies, to contend with thoſe who are precipitated into the 
dreadful and horrible darkneſs of irreligion, they would, 


even then, be found to be as ſolid and firm as any others 


of the ſame nature that could be brought againſt them; 
ſo that we ſhall be enabled to ſay to our opponents, 

Si melius quid habes, arceſſe ; vel imperium fer“. 

If you have arguments more fit, ü 

Produce them, or to theſe ſubmit. 


9 Hor. lib. i. ep. v. ver. 6. Let 
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Let them either ſubmit to the force of our proofs, or 

roduce others, or on any other ſubject, that are better 

connected and more ſubſtantial. I am, unawares, al- 

ready half way engaged in the anſwer which 1 propoſed 

to make, in the vindication of Sebonde, apainſt the ſe- 
cond objection. 

Some ſay, that ** his arguments are weak, and unable 
to make good what he intends ;” and go 
they undertake, with great eaſe, toconfute charge againit 
them. Theſe objectors are to be handled 3 book, 
a little more roughly, for they are more — — 
dangerous and more malicious than the 
former. Men are apt to wreſt the ſayings of another, 
to favour their own prejudiced opinions. To an atheiſt 
all writings lead to atheiſm : he infects innocent matter 
with his own venom : theſe have their judgments ſo 
prepoſſeſſed, that Sebonde's arguments appear inſipid to, 
them. As for the reſt, they think we give them fair play, 
m allowing them the free uſe of weapons that are mere- 
ly human, to combat our religion which they durſt not 
attack in its majeſty, full of authority and command. 
The method which I take, and think to be the moſt pro- 
per for curing this frenzy, is to cruſh, and ſpurn under 
foot, this arrogance and pride of men; to make them 
ſenſible of their emptineſs, vanity, and extreme nothing- 
neſs; to wreſt the wretched arms of their reaſon out of 
their hands; to make them bow down and bite the 
ground, under the authority and reverence of the divine 
majeſty, It is that alone to which knowledge and wiſ- 
dom appertain ; that alone which can form any eſtimate 


of itſelf, and from which we purloin whatever we valuc 
/ourſelyes upon, 


Oy v 2 Oeoveeu 0 Orog priya ZAAOY 1 EXUTOY. 


God permits not any being, but himſelf, to be truly 
Wi.:iſe. e | 


Let- us demoliſh that preſumption, the firſt foundation 
of the tyranny of the evil fpirit : Deus ſupybis refiſftit, 
L 4 punilious 
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bumilibus autem dat gratiam*, God reſiſteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble,” Underſtanding is in 
all the gods, ſays Plato, but in man there is little or nde. 
However, it is very comforting to a Chriſtian to ſee our 
mortal and trail talents ſo fitly fuited to our holy and di. 
vine faith, that when they are employed on ſubjects which 
are in their own nature mortal and frail, they are not 
more equally, or more ſtrongly appropriated to them. 
Let us ſee then, if there are ſtronger reaſons than thoſe 
of Sebonde in the power of man, nay, if it be poſſible 
for him to arrive at any certainty, by reaſon and argu- 
ment. For St. Auguſtine, pleading againſt theſe peo. 
Pie, has good cauſe to reproach their injuſtice for main. 
taining thoſe parts of our belief to be falſe, which our 
reaſon cannot comprehend, And, to demonſtrate that 
many things may be, and may have been, of which 
our. reaſon cannot diſcover the nature and cauſes, he ſets 
before them certain known and undoubted experiments, 
into which man confeſſes he has no inſight, And this 
he does, as all other things, with a curious and ingeni- 
ous inquiry, We muſt do more than this, and make 
them know, that, to evince the weakneſs of their rea- 
ſon, there is no neceſſity of calling out rare examples; 
and that it is fo lame and ſo blind, that there is no fa- 
cility clear enough for it; that what 1s difficult and ealy 
are one and the ſame to it; that all ſubjects equally, 
and nature in general, diſclaim its juriſdiction and in- 
terpoſition. What does truth mean, when ſhe preaches 
to us to beware of worldly philoſophy + ; when it ſo 
often inculcates to us, “ that the wiſdom of this world 
ce is fooliſhneſs with God ꝓ; that of all vanities man is 
ce the vaineſt; that the man who preſumes upon his 
ce wiſdom, does not ſo much as know what wiſdom is; 
ce and that man who is nothing, if he thinks himſelf 
« any thing, is deceived ?” Theſe ſentences of the 
holy ſpirit expreſs in ſo clear and lively a manner, 
what I am for maintaining, that there needs no other 


I Pet. ch. v. ver. 3. f St. Paul to the Coloſſians, ch. ii. ver. 8 
x 2 Cor. ch, iii. ver. 19. | JE] 


Proof 
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proof ta convince men, who would with all obedience 
ſubmit to ſuch authority. wn. de 1 0 
But theſe drags, * be 28 at their own ex- 
and do not care that their reaſon * | 
Boule be oppoſed by any thing but rea- of mas 
o. Let us then, for once, conſider a 1 * ore 
man alone without foreign affiſtance, arm- | 
ed only with bis own weapons, and deftitute of the di- 
vine grace and wiſdom, which is all his honour, his 
ſtrength, and #be foundation of his exiſtence, Let him 
make me underſtand, by the force of his reaſon, upon 
what foundation. he has built thoſe great advantages 
which he thinks he has above all other creatures: who 
has made him believe that this wonderful motion of the 
celeſtial arch, the eternal light of thoſe tapers that 
roll ſo majeſtically over his head, the ſurpriſing mo- 
tions of the boundleſs ocean, fhauld be eftabhfhed, and 
continue, for fo many ages, purely for his convenience 
and ſervice ? can any thing be imagined ſo ridiculous as 
at this miſerable caitiff, who is not fo much as maſter 
of himſelf, and expoſed to be injured by all things, 
ſhould ſtyle himſelf maſter and emperor of the world, 
pf which it is not in his power to know the leaſt part, 
uch leſs to command the whole? and this privilege, 
hich he arrogates to himſelf, of being the only crea- 
re, in this vaſt fabric, that has the capacity of diſtin- 
zuiſhing the beauty and the parts of it; the only one, 
hat can return his thanks to its Architect, and keep an 
xccount of the revenues and diſburſements of the 
orld ; who I wonder ſealed that patent for him? let 
im ſhew us his commiſſion for this great and ſplendid 
mployment. Was it granted in favour of the wiſe 
nly ? Few people are ſharers in it. Are fools and 
naves worthy of ſo extraordinary a favour, and, bein 
be worſt part of mankind, to be preferred before all the 
ſt ? Shall we believe the paſſage which ſays *, Quorum 
ur cauſd quis dixerit eſfectum eſſe mundum ? Eorum ſci- 
5 | 


| 


That is to ſay, Balbus the stoic, who ſpeaks thus in Cicero de Na- 
| rum, lib. ii. Cap, 53. | 


| licet 
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licet animantium, que ratione utuntur. Hi ſunt Dii & h. 
mines, quibus profecto nibil eft melius'; “ For whoſe ſake 
ce therefore, ſhall we conclude that this world was made} 
« For theirs who have the uſe of reaſon. Theſe an 
c gods and men, than whom certainly nothing is better. 
We can never ſufficiently decry the impudence of this 
conjunction. But, poor creature, what has he in him. 
ſelf worthy of ſuch an advantage? To confider the 
incorruptible life of the celeſtial bodies, their beauty 
magnitude, and continual motion, by fo juſt a rule, 


oF Cum ſuſpicimus magni caleſtia mundi 


' Templa ſuper, ſteiliſque micantibus @thera fixum, 
n Et venit in mentem lunæ ſoliſque viarum *. 


When we the heavenly arch above behold, 
And the vaſt ſky adorn'd with; ſtars of gold, 
And mark the reg'lar courſes that the fun 

And moon in their alternate progreſs run, 

To conſider the dominion and influence which thoſe 

bodies have, not only over our lives and fortunes, ' 


Fadla etenim et vitas hominum ſuſpendit_ ab aſtris +; 
Men's lives and actions on the ſtars depend; 


but over our very inclinations, our reaſon, our will; 
which are governed, animated, and agitated at the mercy 
of their influences, 


—Speculataque longe 
Deprendii tacitis dominantia legibus aſtra, 
Et totum alterna mundum ratione moveri, 
Fatoriimgue vices certis diſcernere ſignis 7. 


Contemplating the ſtars he finds that they 
Rule by a filent and a ſecret ſway; 

And that th' enamell'd ſpheres which roll above, 
| Tnceffant by alternate cauſes move; 


„ Lucret. lib. v. 1203. + Manil, lib. iii, ver. 58. 
3 Idem. lib. i. ver. 62, &c, , | 


And, 
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And, ſtudying theſe, he alſo can foreſee 
By certain figns the turns of deſtiny. 


ro obſerve, that no man, not even a king, is exempt, 
ut that monarchies, empires, and all this lower world, 
e influenced by the motions of the leaſt of the celeſ- 


jal orbs: 
Quantdque quam parvi faciant diſcrimina motus, ; 
Tantum eſt hoc regnum quod regibus imperat ipſis . 


How great a change a little motion brings, 


+ 


So great this kingdom is that governs kings! 


f our virtues, our vices, our knowledge and learning, 
nd this ſame reaſoning of ours upon the power of the 
ars, and this compariſon of them to us proceed, as 
ur reaſon judges, by their means, and from their fa- 
Our. ( 


——farit alter amore, | 

Et pontum tranare poteſt et vertere Trojam : 
Alterius ſors eſt ſcribendis legibus apta : 

Ecce patrem nati perimunt, natoſque parentes, 
Mutuaque armati coeunt in vulnera fratres. 
Non noftrum hoc bellum eſt : coguntur tante movere, 
Inque ſuas ferri pænas, lacerandaque membra ; 


Hoc quoque fatale eſt, fic ipſum expendere fatum +. 


One mad in love may croſs the raging main, 

To level lofty Ilium with the plain; | 
Another's fate inclines him more by far, 

To ſtudy laws and ſtatutes for the bar. 

Sons kill their fathers, fathers kill their ſons, 

And one arm'd brother *gainſt another runs. 

This war's not their's, but Fate's that ſpurs them on, 
To ſhed the blood, which ſhed they muſt bemoan; 
And I aſcribe it to the will of Fate, 8 

That on this theme I now expatiate. 


* Manil, lib. i. ver. 57. et lib. iv. ver. 93. 
J Idemu lib, iv, ver. 7985, 118. " 


If 
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If we hold this portion of reafbn which we have by the 
bounty of Heaven, how is it poffible that it ſhould make 
uz equal to the donor? how can it ſubject his *effence 
and qualities to- guy knowledge? Whatever we ſec in 
thoſe bodies, aſtoniſhes us: Zux molitio, gue ferrament, 
gui vectes, que machine, qui miniſtri tanti operis fuerunt *? 
What contrivance, what inſtruments, what levers, what 
machines, what operators were employed in fo vaſt » 
work 2* why do we deprive them of foul, of life, and 
of reaſon ? have we, who have no correſpondence with 
them, but in obedience, diſcovered any immoveable and 
inſenſible ſtupidity in them? ſhall we ſay, that we have 4 
difcovered the uſe of a reaſonable foul in no other crea. a 
ture but man? and why ? have we ſeen any thing like bi 
the ſun? does it ceaſe to be, becauſe we have not {een 


any thing like to it? and do its motions ceafe, becauſe 
. . All 
there are no other like to them? if what we have na * 


— — —— —— — — 


ſeen, is therefore not in being, our knowledge is wos. 5 
6 derfully contracted: Que ſunt tautæ animi anguſtia +! l 
How narrow are our underſtandings!“ Are they not N pe 
dreams of human vanity to make the moon a celeſtial 
world? to fancy as Anaxagoras did, that there ae , 
mountains and vallies in it? and there plant habitations 
and human dwellings, and to raiſe colonies in it for our ir 
convenience, as Plato and Plutarch have done? and d " 
our earth, to make a bright ſhining ſtar? Inter cats is, 
enortalitatis incommoda, et hoc eſt, caligo mentium : nec tar. 
tum neceſſitas errandi, ſed errorum amor. ] Corruptibi: Not 
corpus aggrevat animam, et deprimit terreua inbabitaus Wi... 
ſenſum multa cogitantem, © Amongſt other inconveniences pe 
of mortality, this is one, viz. the darkneſs of the un; Mic 
« derſtanding, which is not only under a neceſſity of «- WM. 
e ring, but takes delight in it.” Senec, de Ira, lib. l. He 
cap. g. | 


| I 
© Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib, i. cap. 8. Cic. de Nat. bb. 1. cap. 31. d 
4 In ſome editions of Montaigne, the paſſage that follows is aſcribed 
to Seneca, ep. 65. but it is not in that epiſtle, and I fancy, by the file 
it, it is not to be met with in any other of Seneca's diſcourſes. Howeve by 
this be, it may be thus rendered into Engliſh :; the corruptible body ftv cre 
pifies the ſoul of man, and this early kabitation dulls the imaginatio" oth 
which is employed on a multitude of objects.— At length I met n 
this paſſage in St, Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, lib. x11. cap. 15. Pre 
I | p 


— 
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preſumption is our natural and original infirmity: 
tue molt wretched and frail of all creatures preſumption dn 
is man, and yet, withal, the proudeſt: he infirmity natu- 
Fes and feels himſelf lodged here in the ral to man. 
dirt and naſtineſs of the world, nailed and vivetted to the 
worſt, the moſt ſtagnated, and moſt corrupted part of 
the univerſe, in the loweſt ſtory of it, and the fartheſt 
from the arch of heaven, on the ſame floor with ani- 
mals of the worſt condition of the three ſpecies * z yer, 
in his imagination, he foars above the orb of the moon, 
and caſts the ſky under his feet. 

By the vanity of this ſame imagination he makes him 
ſelf equal with God, attributes to himſelf Bywhat right te. 
divine qualities, withdraws and ſeparates claims the ſupe- 
himſelf from the croud of the other crea- Florit over the 

* A. anunals. 

tures, carves for the animals his brethren 

and companions, and diſtributes ſuch a portion of faculty 
and force to them as he thinks fit. How does he know, 
by the ſtrength of his underſtanding, the internal and 
fecret motrves. of the animals? From what compariſon, 
betwixt them and us, does he infer them to be ſo ſtupid 
as he thinks. them? When I play with my cat, who 
knows whether puſs is not more diverted with me than I 
am with puſs * We divert each other with monkey tricks. 
f I have, my time of beginning, or leaving off, ſhe alſo 
has her's. Plato, in his picture of the Golden Age, under 
daturn, reckons, among the principal advantages that a 
my then enjoyed, his communieation with the beaſts, 
„ef which, inquiring and informing himfelf, he knew 


uu Wi heir true qualities, and wherein they differed, by which 
de acquired a very perfect intelligence and prudence, and 
* led his liſe more happily than we can do. Need we a ful- 


kr proof to judge of human impudence with regard to 
deaſts? This great author was of opinion, that nature, in 
the greater part of the corporeal form, which ſhe had 
given them, had regard only to the uſe of the prognoſti- 
ibel I eations that were drawn from them in his time. The 


* That is to ſay, with the animals of the terreſtrial ſpecies, always 
creeping upon the earth, and therefore of a worſe kind than the two 
1 her ſpecies that fly in the air, or ſwim in the water. | 

| defect 


N 


a 
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defect which hinders the communication betwixt us a 
them, why is it not as bad for us as for them? It is i 
to determine, where the fault 1s, that we do not unde. 
ſtand one another; for we do not underſtand them ay 
more than they do us: for this very reaſon they my 
reckon us beaſts, as we do them. It is no great wonde 
if we do not underſtand them, any more than we do th 
Baſques and the Troglodites : and yet ſome have boaf: 
ed, that they underſtood them; as, for inſtance, Apollo 
nius Thyaneus * Melampus +, Tirefias, Thales, &. 
And fince, as coſmographers ſay I, there are nations tha 
revere a dog for their king, they muſt, of neceſſity, put 
ſome conſtruction upon his voice and motions. 

We muſt take notice of the parity there is betwix 
The beaſts com- us: we have a tolerable underſtanding d 
municate their their ſenſe, and the beaſts have of our) 
e much in the ſame degree: they threaten, 
as men. careſs, and intreat us, and ſo do we them: 
as for the reſt, we 'plainly diſcover, that there is a full 
and intire communication betwixt them, and that no 
only thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, but even of different ſpe 
cies, underſtand one another. | 


Et mute pecudes, et denique ſecla ferarum, 
Difſumiles fuerunt voces variajque cluere, 
Cum metus aut dolor eft, aut cùm jam gaudia gliſcuit \ 


The tamer herds, and wilder ſort of brutes, 
Tho' we, and rightly too, conclude them mutes; 
Yet utter diſſonant and various notes rec 
From gentler lungs, and more diſtended throats; 
As fear, or grief, or anger do them move, 

Or as they. near approach the joys of love. 


The dog has a certain kind of barking, by which tie or 
horſe knows he is angry; and another manner of ba- Me. 
ing, which excites no fear: even in the very beaſs ur 


* Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 9. ſect. 11. + 19. lib. iii. cap. 6. ſect. 
T Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, vi. ſe&. 30. Ex Africe parte Ptoembar!, Pro- 
emphanæ qui canem pro rege habent, motu ejus imperia augurantes. 
& Lucret, lid, V, ver. 1058, &c. a ; h 
tha 


2 
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that make no noiſe at all, we eaſily conclude, from 
the ſocial offices we obſerve amongſt them, that they 
have ſome other way of communication: their very 
motions ſerve the ſame purpoſe as language, * 


Non alia longs ratione atque ipſa videtur 


Jer | 4 / . 

he Protrabere ad geſtum pueros infantia linguæ &. 
lt As infants who, for want of words, deviſe 

ls Expreſſive motions with their hands and eyes. 


And why not, as well as our dumb folks, diſpute, ar- 
ove, and tell ſtories by ſigns: I have ſeen ſome ſo 
ready at this, that, really, they wanted nothing of 
the perfection of making themſelves underſtood : 
lovers are angry, reconciled, intreat, thank, make 
aſſignations, and, in ſhort, ſpeak every thing by their 


eyes. 


El filentio encor ſuole 
Haver prieg bi e parole F. 


Silence itſelf, in the fond lover, 
His am'rous paſſion will diſcover. 


Would you think it? With our very hands we require, 
promiſe, call, diſmiſs, threaten, ſupplicate, deny, inter- 
rogate, admire, number, confeſs, repent, fear, con- 
tound, doubt, inſtruct, command, incite, encourage, 
Iwear, teſtify, accuſe, condemn, abſolve, affront, deſpiſe, 
dety, provoke, flatter, applaud, bleſs, humble, mack, 
reconcile, recommend, exalt, entertain, rejoice, com- 
plain, repine, deſpair, wonder, exclaim, keep filence, 
nd what not; and all this with a variation and multipli- 
ation, even to the emulation of ſpeech : with the head 
e invite, diſmiſs, own, difown, give the he, welcome, 
honour, reverence, diſdain, demand, refuſe, rejoice, la- 
ment, careſs, rebuke, ſubmit, huff, exhort, threaten, aſ- 
ure, and enquire ? Would you think it, the ſame with 
thc eye-brows ? with the ſhoulders ? There is not a mo- 


the 
k- 
ſts 


f. . 


Lucret. lib, v. ver. 10 58, &c. 
i Aminto of Taſlo, atto ii, nel choro, ver. 34, 35. - 
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tion that does not ſpeak both a language intellipib}, 
without difciplme, and a public language; from wheng 
it follows, that, conſidering the variety and diſtinguiſhel 
uſe of the others, this ought rather to be judged the pr, 
per language of human nature. I. omit what neceſity 
particularly ſuggeſts, on a ſadden, to thoſe who an 
ſpeechleſs ; the alphabets on the fingers, grammar n 
geſture, and the ſciences that are only by them exercice i * 
and expreſſed 3 nor do I mention the nations which, 
Pliny ſays *, have no language but nuts motuſque nun. 
brorum ; *©* the nods and motion of the limbs,” i 
ambaſſador from the city of Abdera, after a long ſpeech 
he made to Agis, king of Sparta, demanded of hin, 
& What anſwer muſt I return to my fellow. citizens? 
& Tell them, ſaid he, that I have given thee leave to fy 
cc what thou wouldſt, and as much as thou would, © 
c without ever ſpeaking a word +.” Is not this af. 
lent way of ſpeaking, and very eaſy to be underſtood ? 
As to the reſt, what kind of ſufficicney is there in u 
which we do not obſerve in the operation i *' 


The capacity 


which is ob- of the animals? Is there a police regy 0 
ſerved in th lated with more order, diverſified vn tt 


| behaviour of a | f : 
| the brute part more Charges and offices, and more i- 


of the creation. violably maintained than that of the 
1 bees ? Is it to be imagined, that fo regular a diſpoſition 
of actions and offices could be made without reafon and 
prudence ? FE ; 
His quidem fignis atque bæt euempla ſeguuti, 
Eſe apibus partem divine mentis, et bauſtus 
 Mlhereas dixere J. | | 
Some, from ſuch inſtances as theſe, conclude 
That bees, in part, with reaſon are endu'd. 
The ſwallows, that we ſee, at the return of the ſpring 
ſearching all the corners of our houſes for the moſt com 
modious places wherein to build their neſts, do they {ct 
without judgment, and, out of a thouſand, chuſe the fit 
teſt for their purpoſe, without diſcernment? And, in that 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. 40. | 
1 Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the Lacædemonians, at the wr 
i9. 1 Virg. sorg. "Ub. iv. ver. 219; &c + 
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elegant and admirable architecture of theirs, can the 


birds prefer a ſquare figure to one that is round, an ob- 
tuſe angle to a right one, without knowing their quali- 
ties and effects? Do they firſt bring clay, and then wa- 
ter, without knowing that the moiſture of the latter 
ſoftens the hardneſs of the former? Do they line their 
b palace with moſs or feathers, without foreſceing that it 
would be more ſoft and eaſy for the tender limbs of their 
young ? Do they covet ſhelter from the rainy winds, 
and place their lodgings towards the eaſt, without know- 
ing the different qualities of thoſe winds, and conſidering 
\ WM that one is more comfortable to them than another ? 
Why = the ſpider make its web thicker at one place 
chan ano 
y then another, if it has not deliberation, thought, and 
concluſion ? n 
c We ſufficiently diſcover, in moſt of their works, how 
much animals excel us, and how unable ue ſuperiority 
our art 1s to imitate them. We ſee, ne- of nature to art, 
vertheleſs, that, to our more coarſe per- w 
formances, we apply all our faculties, and taigne draws 
the utmoſt ſtretch of our minds: why do from this prin- 
ciple in favour 
we not ſet as much value upon them? af the veaſts, a- 
why ſhould we attribute to I know not gainſt men. 
what natural and ſervile inclination works which excel 
all that we can perform both by nature and art? In this, 
before we are aware, we give them a great adyantaze 
over us, in making nature, with the tenderneſs of a mo- 
ther, accompany and lead them, as it were, by the 
hand, to all the actions and conveniencies of their life, 
whilſt ſhe abandons us to chance and fortune, and to 
fetch, by art, the things that are neceſſary for our pre- 
ſervation ; at the ſame time denying us the means of 
being able, by any inſtruction or ſtruggle of the under- 
ſtanding, to attain to the natural capacity of beaſts ;/ ſo 
that their brutal ſtupidity, in all conveniencies, ſurpaſſes 
whatever our divine intelligence can do: really, at this 
rate, we ſhould have good reaſon to call her a very ur- 
juſt ſtep- mother; but it is not ſo, our polity is not ſo 
uregular and deformed, | | 


Vol. II. | 3 Nature 


10 


er, and why make one ſort of nooſe now, and 


-plaints which I hear men make (the extravagance gf 
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Nature has ſhewn a tenderneſs to all her creatur 
Nature has been univerſally, and there is not one which 
Kinder to man ſhe has not amply furniſhed with all the 
than is com- | rat 
tne: - Means neceſſary for the preſervation q 

its being: for, as to the vulgar com. 


whole notions lift them up, one while, to the clouds, 
and then finks them down to the antipodes) that we 
are the only animal abandoned naked upon the bare 
.carth, tied and bound, not having wherewithal t 
arm and clothe himfelf, but by robbing the other 
animals; whereas all the other creatures are covered, 
by nature, with ſhells, huſks, bark, hair, wool 
prickles, leather, down, feathers, ſcales, fleece, and 
briſtles, according as is neceflary* for their exiſtence; 
armed with claws or talons, teeth and horns, for at. 
tack as well as defence; and nature itfelf has equip. 
ped them with what is neceflary for their ſwim. 
ming, running, flying, ſmging; whereas man knons 
neither how to walk, ſpeak, eat, or do any thing 


but weep,, without ſerving z fort of apprenticeſhip 
0 It, 


Tum porrò puer, ul ſevis projefius ab undis, 
Navita nudus humi j Jacet infans, indigus omnt 
4 auxilio, cum primum in luminis eras 
exibus ex alvs matris natura profudit, 
Vagitugite locum lugubri complet, wt & juum et, 
Cui tantum in vitd reſtet tranſire malorum. 
At variæ creſcunt pecudes, armenta, fereque, 
Nec crepitaculd eis opus eſt, nec cuiquium 6a: ibenda of 
Alma nutricis blanda atque infracta loguel: : 
Nec varias quærunt veſtes pro tempore "cali: 
Derique now armis opus eſt, non menibus aitis, 
Queis ſua tutentur, quando omnibus en " large 
Tellus ipſa parit, naturaque dædala rerum“ 


Like to the wretched mariner, hen tot 
By raging ſeas upon the deſart coaſt, 


— 
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f The infant is caſt naked on the earth, 
Wanting life's neceſſaries at its birth: 
When nature firſt preſents it to the day, 
Freed fromi the mother's womb in which it lay; 
Straight with moſt doleful cries it fills the room, 
Too ſure preſages of its woctul doom; 
But beaſts, both wild and tame, greater and leſs, 
Do of themſelves in bulk and ſtrength increaſe; . 
They need no rattle, nor the broken chat, 
By which the nurſe coaxes her child to prate: 
They look not out for difi'rent robes to wear, 
According tothe ſeaſons of the year; 
Nor for their ſafety citadels prepare, n 
Nor forge the murd'rous inſtruments of war; 


% 


( 

: Since earth uncultivated freely grants, 

k And nature's laviſh hands ſupply their wants. 

- Theſe complaints, I fay, are falſe: there is in the po- 
Ni. 


licy of the world, a greater equality, and a more uniform 
relation. Our ſkins are as good a defence for us againſt 
bad weather, as theirs; witneſs the ſeveral nations who 
have not yet known the uſe of cloaths. Our ancient 
Gauls were but flenderly clad, as well as the Iriſh, our 
neighbours, in ſo cold a climate. But we may better 
judge of this by ourſelves, for all thoſe parts of the body 
that we are pleaſed to expoſe to the air, are very able to 
bear it: if there be a tender part about us, which is moſt 
likely to ſuffer by cold, it muſt be the ſtomach, in which 
& digeſtion is performed, yet our anceſtors always went 

open-breaſted ; and our ladies, as tender and delicate as 
bey are, go ſometimes bare as low as the navel. Neither 

5 tne binding and ſwathing of infants more neceſſary, 

for the Laced#monian mothers * brought up their chil- 
aen by leaving their limbs to all the freedom of mo- 
tion, without any ligature at all. Our infancy cries 
are common to moſt of the other animals, there being 
ſcarce any but what are obſerved to groan and bemoan 
themſelves a long time after their birth: it is a beha- 
your natural to their weak condition. 


Plutarch. in the life of Lycurgus, chap. 13. | | 
Ti: 8 As 


A 
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As to the practice of eating, it is in us, as it is i 


them, natural, and without inſtruction. 


Sentit enim quiſque fuam quam poſſit abuti x. 
For every one ſoon finds his nat'ral force, 
Which he, or better, may employ, or worſe. 


W ho: doubts but an infant, when able to feed itſelf, 
may make a ſhift to get its living; and the earth 
produces wherewithal to ſupply its neceſſity without 
culture; but, if not at all times, neither does it { 
to the beaſts; witneſs the provifion we fee the ant 
and other creatures hoard up againſt. the barren ſes. 
fons of the year. Thoſe nations, lately diſcovered 
witk meat and natural drink, without care and with. 
out cookery, demonſtrate to us, that bread is not 
our only food; and that, even without tillage, ve 
fhould have been plentifully furniſhed with all tha 
is neceſſary for us; probably more fo' than at pte. 
Ent; 


Ft tellus nitidas fruges vinetaqae læta 
 Sponte ſud primum mortalibus ipſa creavit : 
 Tpſa dedit dulces fetus, et pabula lata, 
_ Que nunc vis noſtro grandeſcunt aucta labore, 
Contermmuſque boves, et vires agricolarum . 
The earth did firſt ſpontaneouſly afford 
Choice fruits and wines to furniſh out the board; 
With herbs and flow'rs unſown in verdant fields, 
But ſcarce by art fo good a harveſt yields; 
Fho' men and oxen mutually have ſtrove, 
With all their utmoſt foree, the ſoil t improve: 


the depravity of our appetites being too great for af 
thing that we can invent to ſatisfy them. 

In reſpe& to arms, we have more, that are natura 
than moſt of the other animals; more various mort!ens 
of the limbs, and acquire more ſervice from them Þ/ 


nature, and without inſtruction. Thoſe who are trained 


„ Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1032. + Lueret, lib. n. ver. 1157, & 


- 
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up to fight naked, are ſure to throw them „n ig fur. 
— into the like hazards that we do. x or Js 


If any of the beaſts ſarpats us in this ad- patural ood 
vantage, we ſurpaſs many others : and as * 


to the induſtry of fortifying the body, and guarding it 


by acquired means, we have it by the inſtinct and law of 
nature. So the elephant grinds and whets the teeth he 
makes uſe of in war (for he has particular tecth for that 
ſervice, which he ſpares, and never puts to any other 


uſe.) When the bulls go to fight, they toſs and throw 


the duſt all round them. The wiid boars whet their 
tuſes; and the ichneumon, when he is to engage with 
the crocodile, fortifics his body, covers and cruits it all 
over with a ſlimy fort of well-mixed mud, which ſticks 
to him like a cuiraſs; and, may we not ſay, it is as na- 
tural for us to arm with wood and iron? 

As to ſpeech, it is certain, chat, if it be not natural, it 
is not neceſſary; yet it is my opinion, that, Wfether ſpeech 
if an infant was to be brought ypan a is natural to 
deſart, remote from all {ſociety with man- Man. | 
kind, (which would be a trial very hard to make) he 
would have ſome kind of ſpeech to exyreſs his meaning 
by: and it is not to be ſeppoſed, that nature has denied 
us the means which it has given to ſeveral other ant. 
mals: for what but ſpeech is that faculty, which we 
diſcern in them, of complaining, rcjoicing, calling to 
one another for help, and the invitations of one anothcx 
to love; all which they expreſs by different Ihe peaks 
ſounds? And why ſhould they not ſpeak to have a la- 
one another ? They ſpcak to us, and we to guage 
them: in how many ſeveral tones do we 7 
ſpeak to our dogs, and they anſwer us? We converſe 
with them in another ſort of ſtyle, and with other appel- 
lations than we do with birds, ſwine, oxen, harſes ; and 
Alter the idiom according to the ſpecies, 


Ca per entro loro ſchiera bruna, 
& ammuſa Þ una con I altra formica, 
Forſe aſpiar lor via, et lor fortuna 
* Dante nel Purgatorio, cant, xxiv. ver. 34 dec. 
= | IS & p \ 3 
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Thus from one ſwarm of ants ſome fally out, 
To ſpy another's ſtock, or mark its rout. 


Lactantius, I think, attributes to beaſts, not only ſpeech 
but laughter : and the differcnce of language, which is 
manifeſt amongſt us, according to the variety of coun. 
tries, is alſo obſerved in animals of one and the ſame 
ſpecies. Ariſtotle, to this purpoſe, inſtances in the yz. 


rious calls of partridges, according to the ſituations of 
the places. 


-variaque volucres 

— 3 — — —— 
Longe alias aliz jaciunt in tempore voces, 
Et partim mutant cum tempeſt atibus ung 
Rauciſonos cantus *, 


And ſev'ral birds do, from their warbling throats, 
At ſev'ral times utter quite diff *rent notes; 
And ſome their hoarſe ones with the ſeaſons change, 


But the thing to be known 1s, what language would ſuch 
a child ſpeak, of which what is ſaid by conjecture i 
not very probable? : 

If, in oppoſition to this opinion, any man will tell 
Why thoſe who me, that they who are born deaf do not 
are born deaf, fpeak ; I anſwer, that this is the caſe, not 
do not ſpeak. ſo much becauſe they could not receive 
inſtruction to ſpeak by the ear, as becauſe the faculty 
. of hearing, which they are deprived of, has a relation 
to that of ſpeaking, and they hold together by a natural 
connection, in ſuch a manner, that what we ſpeak we 
mult firſt ſpeak to our own breaſts, and make it ſound 
in our own ears, before we utter it to others. 

All this I have ſaid, to prove the reſemblance which 
las ad there is in human things, and to bring u 
animals alike back, and join us to the crowd, We att 
T7 ee neither above nor below the reſt, Al 
aw of nature. 

that is under heaven (ſays the wiſe man) 

is ſubject to one law, and one fortune. 

* Lucret, lib. v. ver. 1077—1080, 10825 1083. 

: Indi. 
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- Tadupedita ſuis fatalibus omnia vincli cx. © © 
12 4 — All things remain 

Bound and entangled in one fatal chain. 


There is ſome difference; there are ſeveral ranks and 
degrees, but it is under the aſpect of one and the ſame 


nature. 


res queque ſuo ritu procedit, et omnes | 
Federe nature certo diſcrimine ſervant . 


All things, ariſing from their proper cauſe, 
Remain diſtinct, and follow nature's laws. . 


Man muſt be confined and reftrained within the barriers 
of this polity, The miſerable creature is really not in' 
a condition to put one leg over the fence : he is fet- 
tered and embarraſſed, he is ſubject to the ſame obliga- 
ton with the other creatures of his rank, and his ſtate 
5 very mean, without any prerogative, or true and ſub- 
ſtantial pre-eminence. That which he aſcribes to him- 
ſelf in his own fancy and opinion, has no reality. And 
if it be the real caſe, that he alone of alt living creatures 
hath this privilege of imagination, and this irregularity 
of ſentiments, repreſenting to him that which is, that 
#nich is not, and the falſe and the true, as he pleaſes; 
it is an advantage very dearly bought, and for which 
be has very little reaſon to value himſelf, ſince from 
hence ariſes the principal ſource of the evils that op- 
preſs him, fin, ſickneſs, irreſolution, affliction, and 
deſpair. I fay, therefore, (to return to animals free 
my ſubject) that there is no appearance agents as well 

of reaſon to ſuppoſe that the beaſts * mankind. 
ſhould, by a natural and forced inclination, do the 
lame things that we do by our choice and endea- 
our. We ought from like effects to conclude like 
taculties, and from richer effects, richer faculties ; and, 
by conſequence, to confeſs, that this fame reaſon, this 
ame method, by which we operate, is common alſo 


4 Lucr. lib. v. ver. 874. T Lucr. lib. v. ver. 921,922. 
a „ "0 
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to the animals, or ſome other that is better. Why 
ſhould we imagine this natural conſtraint 1 in them, while 
we experience no ſuch effect from it in ourſelyes} 
Confidering, moreover, that it is more honourable tg 
be guided, and obliged to act regularly by a natural 
and inevitable diſpoſition, and more approaching to 
that of the divine Being, than to act regularly by 
a fortuitous liberty; and more ſafe to truſt the reins 
of our conduct to nature than to ourſelves. The vs. 
nity of our preſumption is the reaſon that we had n. 
ther aſcribe out ſufficiency to our own ſtrength, than 
to the bounty of nature; and that we enrich the other 
animals with the bounties of nature, and renounce 
them in their favour, purely for the ſake of honour. 
ing and ennobling ourſelves with goods acquired; 
humour which I take to be very filly, for 1 would 
as much value favours that were entirely my own 
by nature, as thoſe that J acquire by education. We 
cannot enjoy greater happineſs than to de the favourite 
of God and nature. all 
The Thracians, when. they purpoſe to paſs over 
The-fox's facul- any frozen river, turn out a fox before 
ty of reaſonidg. them, which, when he comes to the bank, 
* Jays his ear down to the ice to liſten if he can hear 
the. noiſe of the current from a remote or nearer di- 
tance ; and, according as he thereby finds the ice to 
be more or leſs thick, he draws back or goes fo. 
wurd. Now ſhould: we fee a fox do thus, ſhould ue 
not have ground to. conclude, that he reaſoned jult 
in the ſame manner as curſclves; and that it is a res- 
ſoning and conſequence derived from natural ſenſe, 0: 
a perception in the fox, that what makes a noiſe 
movcs, that what moves is not congcaled, that what 
is not congealed is liquid, and that what is liquid 
yields to weight : ? For to aſcribe this only to the quick. 
neſs of the ſenſe of hearing without reaſoning, and 
making an inference, is an argument chat cannot be 
admitted. In the ſame manner are we to judge 0 
the many various trieks and inventions, by which the 
» Plutarch. de Jelereig animalium, Kc. Cap. 12. of Amyot' s tranſlation. 


heafts 
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peaſts ſecure themſelves from the plots we form to fur- 
riſe them. | | 
If we think to make any advantage, even of this ar- 
gument, that it is in our power to ſeize Nen daves to 
them, to employ them in our ſervice, and other men, as 
to uſe them at our pleaſure ; it is but well as the 
f rutes are, 
fill the ſame advantage that we take one 
of another. We have our flaves upon this condition. 
And were not the Climacidæ, women of Syria that 
crouched to the ground on their hands and feet to ſerve 
25 A. footſtool, or a * NN for the ladies to get 
into their coaches, inſtahces of this obſervation? The 
greateſt part of free perſons ſurrender their life and 
being to the power of another, for very trivial advan- 
tages. The wives and concubines of the Thracians 
contend who ſhall be choſen to be + ſlain upon the 
tombs of their huſbands. Have tyrants ever failed of 
finding men enough entirely at their devotion and diſ- 
poſal ? What armies have bound themſelves after this 
manner to their generals! The form of the oath, in 
this ſevere ſchool of fencers, who were to fight it *our 
to the laſt, was in theſe terms: * We ſwear to ſuffer 
* ourſelves to be chained, burned, wounded, and 


© = — „ 


« gladiators ſuffer from their maſter, moſt religiouſly 
* engaging both bodies and fouls in his ſervice.” 


Ure meum, ſi vis, flammd caput, et pete ferro 
Corpus, et intorto verbere terga ſeca Þ. 


Stab me, or laſh me till my ſhoulders bleed, 
ar Or, with the red-hot iron, burn my head. 


This was an obligation indeed, and yet there was one 
1 year, in which 10,000 entered into it, and W abi. 

L thereby loſt their lives. When the Scy- gquies of the Scy- 
0 thians interred their kings, they ſtrangled thian kings. 

* his body the moſt favoured of his concubines, his 


ot Plutarch, chap. 3. in his diſcourſe how to diſtinguiſh the flatterer 
he brom the friend. | | 


0. 7 Herodot. lib. v. b. 331, 1 Tibullus, lib. i. eleg. x. ver. 21, 23. 


tz Cup- 


« killed with the ſword, and to endure all that true. 
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cup-bearer, the maſter of his horſe, his chamberlai 
the gentleman-uſher of his chamber, and cook *. And, 
upon his anniverſary, they killed fifty horſes, mounted 
by fifty pages, whom they impaled alive, and there leſt 
them, ftuck by way of ſtate, round his tomb. 

The men who ſerve us come off cheaper, though 
What care men They are not treated with all that nicety 
take of animals. and favour, with which we treat our 
hawks, horſes, and dogs. How anxious are we for 
their good? I do not think, that the loweſt degree of 
ſlaves would willingly do that for their maſters, which 
even princes think it an honour to do for their beaſts, 
Diogenes, fecing his relations ſolicitous to redeem him 
from ſervitude, * They are fools, ſaid he, it is that which 
«* treats and nouriſhes me, and that ſerves me.” And 
they who maintain beaſts, may be ſaid, rather to ſerre 
them, than be ſerved by them. And yet the beaſts are in 
this reſpect the more generous, that never did a lion 
ſerve another lion, nor one horſe ſubmit to another for 
want of ſpirit. As we go to the chace of beaſts, ſo do 
tygers and lions to the chace of men; and they do the 
fame exccution one upon the other, dogs upon hares, 
pikes upon tenches, iwallows upon flies, and ſparroi- 
hawks upon blackbirds and larks, 


— ——8gerpente ciconia pullos 
Nutrit, et inventd per devia rura lacertd 
Et leporem, aut capream, famulæ Jovis, et generoſæ 

| | In jal:u venantur aves J. 


The ſtork her young ones nouriſhes with ſnakes 
And lizards found in bye-ways and in lakes; 
Jove's bird, and others of the nobler kind, tar 
Hunt in the woods the hare and kid to find. 


We divide the quarry, as well as the labour and pains, WW" 
with our hawks and hounds. And above Amphipolis, . 


# 
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Herodot. lib. iv p. 280. | 
+ Diogenes Laertius in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib, y. ſect. 75 
1 Juv. Sat. xiv. ver. 74, &c. i | x 
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in Thrace, the falconers divide the booty betwixt them- 
ſelves and their wild hawks, into two equal ſhares ; juſt 
as along the Palus Mceotis, it the fiſherman does not 
leave an equal ſhare of what he catches to the wolves, 
they go immediately and tear his nets to pieces. 

As we have a fort of fiſhing, which is managed more. 
by cunning than force, namely, angling Subtlety of ani- 
with the hook and line, ſo the like is mals in hunting. 
to be ſeen among the animals. Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
cuttle-fiſh caſts a long gut from its neck like a line, 
which it lets out and draws in at pleaſure ; and that, as 
ſoon as it perceives any of the ſmall fiſh approaching, 
it gives it leave to nibble the end of this gut, while it 
hides itſelf in the ſand, or mud, and draws it to him 
gently, till the little fiſh is ſo near, that, with one 
ſpring, it can make a prey of it. | 

With reſpect to ſtrength, there is not a creature in 
the world expoſed to ſo many injuries as Ine grength of 
man, Not to mention a whale, an ele- man inferior to 


Iphant, a crocodile, and ſuch fort of ani- #bat of ani- 


; . mals. 
mals, of which one alone is enough to 


put many men to flight; a ſwarm of lice put an end to 
the dictatorſhip of Sylla, and the heart and life of a 
great and triumphant emperor was the breakfaſt of a 
little worm. 

Why do we boaſt, that it is only for human know- 
ledge and learning to diſtinguiſh things pats diftin- 
uſeful to life, and of ſervice in fipknels, guiſh what may 
from thoſe that are not ſo, and-to know 5 donde gg 
the virtue of rhubarb and the polypody ? dies. 5 
When we ſee the goats of Candia, after 
being wounded by an arrow, run and ſingle out dit. 
tany, among a million of herbs, fit for their cure: 
when we ſee the tortoiſe, after eating a viper, ſearch 
immediately for marjoram to purge itſelf ; when we 
e the dragon rub and clear its eyes with fennel ; 
tne ſtorks give themſelves clyſters with the water of 
inc fea, and elephants in battle not only pluck out 


the 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
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the javelin and dart that ſtick in the bodies of them. 
ſelves and their companions, but thoſe alſo of the 
maſters (witneſs king Porus, whom Alexander defeated) 
and that ſo dextrouſly, that we could not do it ourſelves 
with ſo little pain to the wounded perſon : when we ſe 
all this, I ſay, why do we not conf. in the ſame man. 
ner, that this is knowledge and prudence ? To argue, i 
order to diſparage them, that they know it only by in, 
ſtinct, is 1 robbing them of their claim to knowledyy 
and prudence, but aſcribing it to them with mor 
reaſon than to us, to the honour of ſo infallible x 
ſchool-miſtreſs, 

Chryfippus, though in all other things, he had x 
Dogs capable of mean an opinion of the condition of the | 
reaſon. animals, as any other philoſopher, ob. 
ſerving the motions of a dog (that had either loſt his 
maſter, or was in purſuit of ſome prey) at a croſs-way, 
where three roads met, ſeeing him lay his noſe in one 
Toad after another, and obſerving that, when he had ng 
manner of ſcent of what he was ſeeking in'two of them, 
he darted * into the third road without any hefitation, 
the philoſopher was forced to confeſs, that the dog muſt 
reaſon with himſelf in this manner, * have traced my 
e \maſter to this croſs-way, and one of theſe three roads 
cc he muſt needs be gone; but I do not perceive that 
c he took this road or that; he muſt therefore infalli- 
« bly be gone the other ;” and that, having made him- 
ſelf ſure that he was in the right by this inference and 
reaſoning, he made no further uſe of his ſenſe in the 
third road, nor laid his noſe to it, but ran on in i, 
without any other motive, except the ſtrength of his 
reaſon. 'This paſſage, which is the pure art of reaſon- 
ing, and this ſtating of propofitions divided and unite 
together, and the proper examination of the parts, 15! 
not of as much uſe to the dog to know it of himſelt, 4 
# he was inſtructed in the knowledge of that figure i 
geometry, which they call a trapezium ? 


* Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypot, lib, i. cap, 14- p. 15. 
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Nor are the animals incapable of being inſtructed in 
dur faſhion. We teach blackbirds, ra- Animals capa- 
rens, magpies, parrots, &c. to talk; and ble of being in- 
the readineſs with which we muſt ac- frutted. 
knowledge they give us their voice and breath, rendering, 
both ſo ſupple and pliant, as to be formed and reſtrained 
to a certain number of letters and ſyllables, ſhews us 
that they are indued with reaſon, which renders them 
fo docile and willing to learn. Every one has ſeen 
enough, I ſhould think, of the many monkey tricks that 
are played by dogs, which tumblers lead about the 
ſtreets; their dancings, in which they keep exact mea- 
fure with the ſound of the muſic ; their various motions 
and leaps, at the command of their leader; but I am 
more ſtruck with admiration at the performance, which 
is, nevertheleſs, very common, of thoſe dogs that lead 
the blind beggars in the fields, and in towns: I have 
taken notice how they ſtop at ſuch doors where they 
have been uſed to receive charity, how they keep out of 
the way of coaches and carts, even when there has been 
toom enough for themſelves to paſs : I have ſeen them, 
in walking along by a town-ditch, get out of the plain 
ſmooth path, and chuſe a worſe, only to keep their 
maſter farther from the ditch. How could this dog be 
made to conceive that it was his buſineſs to be mindful 
only of the ſafety of his maſter, and to prefer his fer- 
vice to his own convenience? And how came he to 
know, that a way was wide enough for him, which was 
not ſo for a blind man? Could he comprehend all this 
without a faculty of reaſoning ? | 

We muſt not forget what Plutarch tells us “ of a dog 
be faw at Rome, with the . emperor Veſ- , dog chien 
paſian, the father, at the theatre of Mar- feigned itſelf 
cellus. This dog belonged to a tum- dead. 
bler, who acted the farce of a poſture-maſter, and the 
dog alſo played a part. Amongſt other tricks, he was 
commanded to feign himſelf dead for a ſpace of time, 
by reaſon of eating ſome poiſonous drug. After he had 


o Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, cap. 18. 


ſwal- 
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ſwallowed a piece of bread, which was pretended to be 
this drug, he began ſoon to tremble and ſtagger, and x 
laſt, ſtretching himſelf out on the ground, and appear. 
ing ſtone-dead, he ſuffered himſelf to be dragged from 
one place to another, as the buſineſs of the farce re. 

uired ; and, when he knew it was time for him to come 
to life again, he began firſt to ſtir himſelf very gent), 
as if he was juſt awakened out of a profound ſlumber, 
and, lifting up his head, ſtared about him, in ſuch a 
manner as ſurpriſed all the ſpectators, 

The oxen that were employed in watering the royal 
Wan the gardens at Suſa, turned certain great 
royal gardens of Wheels to draw the water, to which buck- 
Sula. /. ets were hung (whereof there are many 
ſuch in Languedoc) and they were ordered to draw each 
a hundred turns a day. They were ſo accuſtomed to 
this number *, that it was impoſſible, by any force, to 
make them draw one turn more; but, when they bad 
done their taſk, they ſtopped quite. ſhort. We cannot 
count a hundred, till we are a little advanced in years; 
and have lately diſcovered nations that have no knoy- 
ledge at all of numbers. | 

Ir requires a greater ſhare of underſtanding to give 
Nightingales inſtruction than to receive it. But ſetting 
teach their aſide, what Democritus held and proved, 
young to iing. that we learn moſt of the arts we haye 
from the other animals, as weaving and ſewing from the 
ſpider, building from the ſwallow, muſic from the ſwan 
and the nightingale, and the uſe of medicine from ſe. 
veral of the animals, by imitating them: Ariſtotle is of 
opinion, that the nightingales ſpend a great deal 0 
time and pains in teaching their young to ſing; and that 
to this it is owing, that thoſe which we breed up in cages, 
that have not had time to learn of their dams, want 
much of the grace of their finging. From hence ve 
may judge, that they improve by diſcipline and ftudy: 
and, even amongſt the wild ones, every one is noc 
alike, fince cach takes its learning according to its c-. 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animaljum, cap. 20. 
pacit)s 
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pacity. And ſo jealous are they one of another, whilft 
learning, and they contend ſo obſtinately, that the van- 
quiſhed drops down dead for want of breath, rather than 
voice. The younger nightingales ruminate, are pen- 
five, and begin with the imitation of fome ſtaves : the 
ſcholar liſtens to his maſter's inſtruction, and follows it 
very carefully, They are filent by turns: one may 
hear faults corrected, and obſerve ſome reproots by the 
reacher. | | & 

I have formerly ſeen, ſays Arrius, an elephant having 
2 cymbal hung art each leg, and another : 
ithis head, . ſound of which all the freed Wo 
others danced round him, rifing and fall- dance to muſic. 
ing at certain cadences, according as they were guided 
by the inſtrument; and the harmony was delighttut. 
At the ſpectacles of Rome, it was common to {ce ele- 
phants trained up to move and dance to vocal mutic, 
and ſuch dances too, wherein were ſuch figurings in and 
out, ſuch croſſings, and ſuch a variety of ſteps, as 
were very difficult to learn. Some have been known 
to practiſe their leſſons in private by themſelves with 
great care and ſtudy, that they might not be chid and 
corrected by their keepers *. 

But the ſtory of a magpye, for which we have the 
wthority of Plutarch + himſelf, is very A barber's mag- 
range. This bird, which was in a bar- pie that imitated 
ber's ſhop at Rome, imitated with her * — 
a voice every thing that ſhe heard, to a de- "TY 
lc- Neree that was miraculous. It happened one day that 
ol Wiome trumpets were ſounded a good while before the 
op: after that, and all the next day, mag was very 
hat N penſive, quite mute, and melancholy ; which every body 
e, wondered at, and believed that the ſound of the trum- 
an: pers had totally ſtupified and ſtunned it, and that her 
voice and her hearing were both gone together. Bur 


dg fi appeared, at length, that it had been in a profound 
not meditation, and mufing all the while within itſelf, how 
Ca; 


9 exerciſe and prepare its voice to imitate the ſound of 


a Pliny affirms the ſame thing, Nat. HiR. lib. viii. cap. 3. 
Plutarch, de Solertia Animalium, cap. 18, 


of 
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he could lap it. What is this, but the effect of grex 
ſubtlety? It is ſaid, the ravens of Barbary do the any, 


J 


thoſe trumpets, ſo that the firſt eſſay it made was pet: 
fectly to imitate their repetitions, ſtops, and change 
and this new leſſon made it quit and deſpiſe all it hy 
learned before, | NR 
Though it be not quite in method, which J am fer, 
ble I do not ſtrictly purſue, nay, more in the example 
I bring, than in the reſt of my diſcourſes: I will ny 
omit to produce another inſtance, of a dog, which, Ply. 
The invention {Arch ſays, he once ſaw aboard a ſhip: 
of a dog to get this dog being unable to come at ſons 
oil out of a jar. oj] at the bottom of a jar, Which be 
could not reach with his tongue, by reaſon of the na: 
row mouth of the veſſel, went and fetched ſtones, and 
let them fall into the jar *, till the oil roſe ſo high tha 


— 1 G r @ Ml. at... »„ ag * 


when the water they would drink is too low +. 

This action bears a near reſemblance to what is 1. 
ported of elephants by Juba, a king of their countr, 
Of the ſubtlety that when, by the cratt of the hunter, 
and penetration One of them is caught in the deep pit 
of elephants. that are dug, and covered over with 
buſhes to intrap them, its companions J haſten with 
ſtones and logs of wood to enable him to get out. But 
this creature, in many other performances, diſcover 
fuch a degree of human capacity, that were I to give: 


detail of all the facts, known by experience, I wo,! 
eaſily gain aſſent to what I have commonly maintained, iſ f 
that there is a wider difference betwixt ſuch and fu 
men, than there is betwixt ſuch a man and ſuch ai © 
beaſt. The keeper of an elephant, at a private houk tl 
in Syria, robbed him at every meal of one balf of hi th 
allowance. One day his maſter took in his head to fei © 
the elephant himſelf, and poured into his manger th fe 
full meaſure of barley, which he had ordered for b fa 
mealr The elephant, giving his keeper an angry lo > 
ſeparated one half from the other with his trunk, a s 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, cap. 12. + 1d. ibid. cap. u 
1 1d. ibid. cap. 16. 


thrul 
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thruſt it to one fide ®, thereby diſcovering the wrong 
that his keeper had done to him. And another having 
2 keeper, who mixed ſtones with his provender, to ſwell 
the meaſure of it, went to the pot where he was boiling 
meat for his own dinner, and filled it with aſhes +. Theſe 
are facts of a private nature; but all the world has 
ſen, and knows, that, in all the armies of the Eaſtern re- 

ions, their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted in elephants, with - 
which they did greater execution beyond compariſon, 
than we do now with our artillery, which is uſed in a 
pitched battle, as it were in the ſtead of elephants; This 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed by thoſe who are acquainted with 
the ancient hiſtories, | 


——Siquidem Tyrio ſervire ſoledant _ . 
Annibali, et noſtris ducibus, regique Moloſſo 

Horum majores, et dorſo ferre cobortes, 
Partem aliquam belli, et euntem in prelia turrim 5. 


Ibe fires of theſe huge elephants did yield 
To carry Hannibal into the field ; 
Our gen'rals alſo did thoſe beaſts beftride, 
And, mounted thus, Pyrrhus his foes defy'd. 
Nay more, -upon their backs they us'd to bear 
Caſtles with armed cohorts to the war. 


To be ſure they placed a very great confidence in the 
fidelity and underſtanding of thoſe beaſts, when they 
polted them in the van-guard of the battle, where the 
leaſt ſtop, by reaſon of the great bulk and weight of 
their bodies, the leaſt fright that ſhould have made 
them face about upon their own people, would have been 
enough to have ruined the whole army. There are but 
few examples where it has happened, that they have 
fallen foul upon their own troops ; though we ourſelves 
break into our own battalions, and rout one another, 
| They had the charge, not of one ſimple motion only, 
but of a great variety, which they were to perform in the 


* Plutarch, de Solertia Animalium, cap. 12. + 1d. ib, 
Juv. Sat. xii. cap. 207, &c. | 
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battle, as the dogs of the Spaniards had when they fit 
conquered the Indies &, to which they not only gave pay, 
but a ſhare in their ſpoil: and thoſe animals ſhewed 
as much dexterity and judgment in purſuing the vic. 
tory, and ſtopping the purſuit; in attacking or retreat. 
ing, when occaſton required, and in the diſtinguiſhing of 
friends from foes, as they did of ardour and fury. We 
admire and value things that are ſtrange, more than thoſe 
which are common. I had not elſe amuſed myſelf with 
this long regiſter. For I fancy, whoever will ſtrictly ſeru- 
tiniſe into what we commonly ſee in the animals, which 
we haye amongſt us, may there find as wonderful ef. 
fects, as thoſe we collect from different ages and coun- 
tries. Tis one and the ſame nature that runs her courſe, 
and whoever ſhall ſufficiently confider the preſent ſtate 
of things, may from thence certainly conclude both 
the future and the paſt. 

I have formerly ſeen men brought hither by ſea from 
very diſtant countries, whoſe language 


Men that came 


into France being quite unintelligible to us, and, 
from foreign moreover, their mein, countenance, and 


countri 44 X you | 
7 —— cloaths, being quite different from ours, 


who of us did not think them ſavages 

and brutes ? Who did not impute it to ſtupidity, and 

want of common ſenſe, to ſee them mute, ignorant of 
the French tongue, ignorant of our compliments and 
eringes, our port and behaviour, which muſt for- 

| ſooth be a model for all the human race. All that 
| ſeems ſtrange to us, and that we do not underſtand, we 
| are ſure to condemn ; ſo it happens in the judgment we 
| form of the beaſts. They have ſeveral qualities fimilar to 
| ours: from theſe we may by compariſon draw ſome con. 
| jecture, but, from ſuch as are —— themſelves, what 
| do we know of them? Horſes, dogs, the black cattle, 


ſheep, birds, and moſt of the animals that live with us, 
know our voice, and ſuffer it to be their guide. So did 
Craſſus and Lamprev +, which came to him at his call, a 


* This is no more than what ſeveral nations had practiſed long be- 
fore. Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 40. lian. Var, Hiſt. lib, xiv. cap. 45. 


Plutarch de Soleitia Anim. Cap. 24. ns the 
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the eels do in the lake Arethuſa. And I have ſeen 
many reſervoits, where the fiſh run to eat at a certain 
call of their feeders. Ho" ! 

Nomen babent, et ad magiftri 
Vocem quiſque ſui venit citatus. 


They every one have names, and, one and all, 
Appear directly at their own maſter's call, 


Of this we ate capable to form a judgment. We may 
alſo ſay, that the elephants have fome + hether ele- 
ſhare of religion; ſince after {everal phants have | 
ablutions and purifications, we ſee them yy ſentiments 
lift up their trunks like arms, and, * © 50 
with their eyes fixed towards the riſing ſun, continue 
a long time; at certain hours of the day, in medi- 
tation and contemplation, of their own accord, without 
inſtruction or command; But; becauſe we do not ſee 
any thing like this in the other animals; we are not 
from thence to conclude that they have no religion at 
all, nor can we have any fort of comprehenſion of what 
S Wis concealed from us. ref 

es Yet we diſcern ſomething in this tranſaction taken 
d notice of by the philoſopher Cleanthes; be: 
of WW cauſe it ſomewhat reſembles what we do Remarkable | 
il ourſelves. “ He ſaw, he ſays , a ſwarm fort of a con- 
.“ of ants going from their hill, with the _—_ berwixt 
at “ dead body of an ant towards another | 
we BF hill, from whieh many other ants came forward to 
we meet them, as if to confer with them; and, after hav- 
10 WF ing been ſome time together, the latter returned to 


n. F conſult, you may ſuppoſe, with the community of their 
- * hill, and ſo made two or three journies to finiſh their 
e 


capitulation, In the concluſion, thoſe that came laſt, 
» brought to the firſt a worm out of their burrow, as it 
; 4 for the ranfom of the deceaſed ; which worm they 
, rſt carried home on their backs, leaving the dead 

body with the others.” That was the conſtruction 


* Martial, lib. iv. ep. 30 ver. 6; 7, + Pi Hiſt, lib. viii 
« 14D. e. ep. 30 ver. 6, 7. F Plin Nat. Hiſt, lib. viii. cap. 1 
! Vlatarch, de Solertia Animal. cap. 12. Fe” 
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which Cleanthes put upon this tranſaction, by which he 
would give us to underftand, that thoſe animals which 
have no voice have nevertheleſs mutual dealings and 
communication,” of which, it is our own fault, that ye 
do not participate, and for that reaſon fooliſhly take 
upon us to give out opinion of it, 5 
But they produce other effects far beyond our caps. 
City, which it is ſo difficult for us to attain 
- Alittle fm by imitation, that we can hardly conceixe 
that can ſtop tir bye! cen 8 1 of nd 
a ſhip at ſea, Of it by imagination. Several are of oi 
27 nion, that in that laſt great ſea- fight, where. 
in Anthony was defeated by Auguſtus, his admiral's ga. 
fey was ſtopped, in the midſt of her courſe, by that ſmal 
fiſh which the Latins called a remora, which has the 
-peculiar property of ſtaying: all ſorts of veſſels to which 
it ſticks. And the emperor Caligula“, failing with a 
great navy on the coaſt of Romania, his ſingle galls 
was ſtopped on a ſudden by this ſame fiſh, which he 
cauſed to be taken tuck, as it was, to the keel of his 
ſhip, very angry, that fo little an animal could refil 
the ſea and the winds, and the force of all his oars, 
by being only faſtened by the beak (for it is a ſhell-fiſh) 
to his galley; and was moreover, aſtoniſhed, not 
without great reaſon, that, when it was brought to him 
in, the long- boat, it had loſt that power. 
A citizen of: Cyzicus formerly 4 acquired the repu- 
A bedee nee tation of a good mathematician, for having 
ge-hog 
that bad fore. learned the property of a hedge-hog, It 
knowledgeof has its burrow open in divers places, andto 
what wind | | ſeveral winds; and, foreſeeing the change 
> of the wind, ſtops the hole on that fide; 
which that citizen perceiving, gave the city certain pre- 
dictions to what corner the wind would ſhift next. 
The camelion aſſumes a colour from ꝗ the place of it 
Change f  f{ituation ; but the pourcontrel, or poly pode 
colour in the fiſh, gives itſelf what colour it will, accord- 
a rear ing as it has occaſion to conceal itſelf from 
o polypode What it fears, or what it defigns to ſeize: 1 
fiſh. the camel ion the change is paſſive, but in the 


» Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxii. cap. 1. 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animal. cap. 15. in fine. f Id. ibid. hy 2 
| "I 
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arcontrel it is active. We have ſome changes of co- 
bur, as in fear, anger, ſhame, and other paſſions, which 
alter our complexions; but the cauſe of this is ſuffer- 
ing, as it is with the camelion. It is in the power of the 
jaundice, indeed, to make us yellow, but it is not in the 
power of our own will. Now, theſe effects, whch we 
diſcover in other animals, greater than thoſe which we 
ourſelves produce, imply ſome more excellent faculty in 
them, which is hidden from us; as it is to be preſumed, 
that they have ſeveral other qualities and powers, of 
which no appearances have yet come £0 us. al 
Of all the predictions of old time, the moſt ancient, 


he wnnw wr 


ad the moſt certain, were thoſe taken pþ,,z;9:.. 
e from the flight of birds. We have no- from the flight 
dung like it, nor ſo wonderful. Such was „f birds. 
ue rule and method of moving their wings, from 
7 WY whence the conſequences of future things were inferred, 
e that the flight muſt neceſſarily be guided, by ſome ex- 
Wh cellent means, to ſo noble an operation; for to attribute 
dis great effect to ſome natural direction, without un- 
s, WY dcrftanding, conſent, and reaſon, in that which produces 
) Wi it, is an opinion abſolutely falſe. That it is ſo, appears 
ot WF from the torpedo, or cramp-fiſh, which has this qua- 
m lity, not only to benumb all the members that touch 
it, but even, through the fiſhing-nets, to tranſmit a ſtiff- 
u. nels to the hands of thoſe that move and handle them; 
f nay, more, if water be poured on it, a numbneſs * will 


Montaigne would miſlead us here, or, rather, is miſled himſelf ; for, 
becauſe the cramp-fiſh benumbs the members of thoſe who touch it, and 
decauſe the cranes, ſwallows, and the other birds of paſſage change their 
climate according to the ſeaſons of the year, it by no means follows, that 
re- the predictions, pretended to be derived from the flight of birds, are 

founded on certain faculties, which thoſe birds have, of r things 
Y future to ſuch as take the pains to watch their various motions. The vi- 
Ie of our author's genius has made him, in this place, confound 
oe things together that are very different. For the properties of the cramp- 

2 i, cranes, and ſwallows, appear from ſenſible effects; but the predic- 
dens ſaid to be derived from the flight of certain birds, by virtue of the 
om rule and method of the motion of their wings, are only founged upon 
in r imaginations, the reality whereof was never proved ; which have 
| pe N to times and places, and which, at length, have loſt 
the BW credit with the very people that were moſt poſſeſſed with them: but 

am of Opinion, that Montaigne only makes uſe here of the divining 


N 3 aſcend 


—_ 
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aſcend from it againſt the ſtream, and ſtupify the ſerſt. 
of feeling, through even the medium of water. This 


is a ſurpriſing power, but it is not uſeleſs to the eramy. 
fiſh: it knows it, and makes uſe of it; fo that, h 
order to catch its prey, it lurks under the mud, thy 


other fiſhes fwimming over it, ſtruck and benumbeg 
with.this cold quality of the cramp-fiſh, may fall int 
its power. CT bent? 

. -The.. cranes, ſwallows, and other birds of paſſage, 
Birds of paſſage ſhifting their refidence according to * 
foreſee the ſeaſons of the year, ſhew plainly, thy 
2 of the they have a knowledge of their own pre. 

; ſcience, and put it in practice. 

: We are aſſured, by huntſmen, that the beſt way to 
Bitches judge Chuſg out of a litter of whelps that which 
which is the is fitteſt to be preſerved, is to leave it to 
8 the choice of the dam, as thus : take 
* them out of the kennel, a little way, and 
lay them down, when the firſt that ſhe carries back wil 
certainly be the beſt, as will that alſo. be which ſhe firl 
runs to ſave, if you ſurround the kennel with fire, as! 
you intended to burn it. By this it appears, that the 
have a prognoſticating quality, which we have not; d 
that they have ſome ſenſe to judge of their whelpy, 
which is different from, and quicker than ours, 

The manner of coming into the world, of ingender 
ing, nouriſhing, acting, moving, living, and dying c 
beaſts, ſo much reſembling our manner, whatever ve 
retrench from their motives, and add to our own cot. 
dition above theirs, can by no means proceed from th: 
diſcuſſion of our reaſon. For the regimen of our heath, 
the phyſicians preſcribe to us the beaſts manner of u. 
ing, for qur imitation ; for this is a common old ſaying 


faculty of the birds, to puzzle 'thoſe dogmatiſts who decide ſo fe. 
Fan; that the animals have neither reaſon nor intellect - in this a 

as imitated Sextus Empiricus, in Pyrr. Hypot. lib. 1. cap» 34- 5 r 
who, attacking the dogmatiſts on this very article, ſays expire 
« That it cannot be denied, that the birds have the uſe of ſpeech 
«© more penetration than we have; becauſe, not only by their kno 


* ledge of the preſent, but alſo of things future, they diſcover the lu. 


« ter, to ſuch as are capable of underſtanding thein, by their voice, 3) 
* ſeveral other mgans,” | T | Tera 
ns 
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ener obaults les pieds et ia teſte ; - 
Au demeurant, ui vez en beſte. 

Keep hands and feet warm; for the reſt, 

Thou muſt reſolve to live a beaſt, 


Viz. to cat and drink no-more than will do thee good. 


The chief of all natural actions is generation: we 
have a certain diſpoſition of members to that end, which 
is the moſt proper for us; nevertheleſs, we are ordered 
by Lucretius to conform to the geſture and poſture of 


the brutes as the moſt effectual. 
a 2 nore ferarum, 
Quadra pedumgue magis ritu, plerumque putantur 
0 Concipere uxores : quis fic loca ſumere poſſunt, 
h Pectoribus poſitis, ſublatis ſemina lumbis *. 


And the fame authority condemns, as hurtful, thoſe in- 
diſcreet and impudent motions, which the women have 
added, of their own invention, to whom it propoſes the 


more temperate and modeſt pattern and practice of the 
beaſts of their own ſex. 


Nam mulier prehibet ſe concipere atque repug nat, 
Clunibus ipſa viri Venerem ſi læta retratiet, 
Atque exaſſato ciet omni peflore fluctus; 

Ejicit enim falci rect regione vidgque 

Vomerem, atque locis averlit ſemis idtum . 


| If it be juſtice to render to every one their due, the 
w beaſts that ſerve, love, and defend their ” 

5 , Proof of the 
on- enefactors, and which purſue and fall juſtice and e- 
the upon ſtrangers, and thoſe who offend, aw of the 
„do, in this, ſhew a certain appearance of “. 
IV. our juffice, as alſo in obſerving a very juſt equality in 
ng be diſtribution of what they have to their young. 

As to friendſhip, theirs is, without compariſon, more 
** — and conſtant than that of human Their fliendſhie 
b. 1h eings. When king Lyſimachns died, more lively and 
bis dog Hyrcanus lay upon his bed, ob- N 
ſtinately refuſing to eat or drink; and, on emen. 


che day that his maſter's corpſe was burnt, ran out of the 


* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1258, Ke. f Idem. ib. ver, 9 Le. 
| 4 | ans, 


| 
| 
| 
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Houſe, and leaped into the fire, where he was alſo con. 


ſumed . The dog of one Pyrrhus did the like, which 
would not ſtir from off his maſter's bed from the time 
he died; and, when they carried him to be burnt, fuf. 
fexed itſelf to be carried along with him, and, finally, 


leaped upon the pile where they burnt the body of 10 


maſter +. There are certain inclinations of affectio 
that ſometimes ariſe in us without the dictates of reaſon, 


_ wnich proceed from an accidental temerity, which ſome 


call ſympathy : of this the beaſts are alſo capable 25 
well as we. We ſee horfes contract ſuch an acquaint. 
ance with one another, that we have much ado to make 
them eat or travel, when ſe parated. We obſerve them to 
be fond of a particular colour in thoſe of their own kind, 
and, where they meet with it, run to it with great joy 
and tokens of good-will, but have a diſlike and hatred 
for ſome other colour. 

The animals make choice in their amours as well az 
The animals de. We, and cull out their females : they ar 
licate, whimſical, not exempt from jealouſies, and malice 
and extravagant that js vehement and implacable, any 
in their amours, 
as well as human more than we: their defires are either 
beings, natural or neceſſary, as in eating or drink- 
ing; or natural and not neceſſary, as the coupling with 
the females; or th ey are neither natural nor neceſſary, and 
of this laſt ſort are, in a manner, all the defires of human 
beings : they are all ſuperfluous and artificial ; for one 
would wonder to think how little will ſuffice nature, how 
little ſhe has left us to deſire: the cookery of our 
kitchens is not of her ordering. The ſtoics ſay, that 1 
man might live upon an olive a day. The delicate 
wines we have are not of nature's. preſcription, nor the 
over. charging the appetites of love, 


neque illa 


3 prognatum depoſcit conſule cunnum 4. 


Nor, when it rages with its wildeſt fire, 
Does it a maid of quality require. 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animal, cap, BS _ ; 
; Thets 
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Theſe roving defires, which the ignorance of good, and 
; miſtaken opinion, have infuſed into us, are ſo many 
that they almoſt exclude all the natural ones, juſt in the 
me manner as if there was ſo great a number of ſtran- 
ers in a city, as to thruſt out the native inhabitants, 
and extinguiſh their ancient power and authority, by 
uſurping and engroſſing it entirely to themſelves. The 
nimals are much more regular than we, and confine 
themſelves, with greater moderation, within the bounds 
which nature has preſcribed ; yet not ſo ſtrictly but they 
bear fome reſemblance with our debauches : and, as 
there have been inſtances of men that have been hurried 
by furious luſt after beaſts, ſo there have been the like 
of beaſts who have been ſmitten with the love of men, 
and admitted the monſtrous love of differing ſpecies : 
witneſs the elephant“, who was rival to Ariſtophanes the 
erammarian, when he courted a wench that uſed to ſell 
oſegays in the city of Alexandria, to whom the ele- 
Wphant performed all the offices of the moſt paſſionate 
Juitor ; for, going through the fruit-market, he took ſome 
in his trunk, and carried it to her: he kept her, as much 
s poſſible, in his fight, and would ſometimes run his 
trunk in her boſom, under her handkerchief, to feel 
her breaſts. They tell alſo of a dragon that was in love 
th a maid 3 of a gooſe enamoured with an infant in 
he city of Aſoph; and of a ram that was an humble 
ſervant of the minſtrelleſs Glaucia : and we, every now 
and then, ſee baboons violently in love with women: 
We ſee alſo certain male animals that are fond of males 
of their own ſpecies : Oppianus and others give us ſome 
examples of the veneration + which beaſts have to their 
undred in their acts of copulation, though experience 
ten ſhews us the contrary. >. 


ec 


Plutarch. de Solert. Animal. cap. 16. 

Of this there is a very remarkable inſtance, which I met in Varro 
e Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 7. As incredible as it may ſeem it ought to be 
emembered, that, a ſtallion refuſing abſolutely to leap his mother, the 
groom thought fit to carry him to her with a cloth over his head, which 
linded him, and by that means he forced him to cover her; but, taking 
ff the veil as ſoon as he got off her, the ſtallion furiouſly ruſhed upon 
um, and bit him till he killed him. | * 


„ 7. 


eſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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eser babetur turpe juveneæ 
Ferre patrem tergo : fit equo ſua Alia conjux : 
Quaſque creavit, init pecudes caper ; ipſague cujus 


Senne concepts eſt, ex illo concepit ales. 


The heifer thinks it not a ſhame to take 
Her curled ſire upon her willing back: 
The horſe his daughter leaps, goats ſcruple not 
Io uſe as freely thoſe they have begot : 
Birds, likewife, of all ſorts in common live, 
And by the ſeed they have conceiv'd, conceive. 


As for their miſehievous ſubtlety, can there be 


' The miſchiey-. ſtronger inſtance of it than in the mule d 


pus ſubtlety of the philoſopher Thales; which happening 
a mule. to ſtumble as it was fording a rivulet with 
a load of falt on its back, ſo«that the bags were all we, 


and perceiving that the ſalt was thereby melted, and hi 


burden rendered the lighter, never failed afterwardz 
when at came to any brook, to lie down in it with hi 
load, till his maſter, diſcovering his trick, ordered hin 
to be loaden with wool ; after which the mule, finding 
that the ſame trick increafed his burden, inſtead © 
lightening it, he left it quite off . 

Several animals are the very pictures of our covetous 
Animals that People, for they take a vaſt deal of pain 
ſeem tainted to catch all they can, and carefully to cots 
with avarice. ceal it, though they make no uſe of it. 

As to thrifr, they ſurpaſs us not onlv in foreſight, ſ 
Others that far as to lay up and hoard for the time, but 
arevery== they have alſo many branches of knowledge 
* neceſſary for that end. The ants bring out 
their corn and ſeeds, and ſpread them abroad in tit 
ſun, to air, refreſh, and dry them, when they perceint 
they begin to ſtink and grow muſty, leſt they ſhould 
corrupt and putrefy. But their precaution and pte 
vention in nibbling the grains of wheat, ſurpas 


all imagination: becauſe the wheat does not alwa!s 
col 


- © Ovid. Metam. lib. x. fab. 9. ver. 28, fc. + Plutareb. de 3! 
Animal. cap. 15. et Alien de An ma', lib. vii. cap. 42. | 
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ntinue found and dry, but grows foft, diſſolves, 
and looks as it were ſteeped in milk, whilſt it haſtens 
to ſprout and ſhoot forth, for fear leſt it ſhould run 
to ſeed, and loſe its nature, and the property of a 
magazine for their ſubfiſtence, they nibble off the end 
by which it uſually ſprouts. 
In reſpe&t to war, which is the greateſt and moſt 
pompous of human actions, I ſhould be 
gad to know, Whether we chuſe it for an a0 8 
argument of ſome prerogative, or, on the weakneſs in bu- 
contrary, for a teſtimony of our weakneſs man' beings, is 
and imperfeCtion ; as, in truth, the ſcience mas 
of ruining and killing one another, and of 
deſtroying our own ſpecies, has nothing in it ſo 
tempting as to make it defirable by the beaſts that have 
jt not. 

* Quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo, quo nemore unguam 
Exſpiravit aper majoris dentibus apri? & 

Who ever yet beheld 
A weaker lion by a ſtronger kill'd? 
Or, in the foreſt, was it ever known 
That a ſmall boar dy'd by a mighty one? 


Yet they are not univerſally exempted ; witneſs the 
furious encounters of bees, and the enterpriſes of the 
princes of the two contrary parties. 

— ——— ſæpe duobus 

Repibus inceſſit magno diſcordia motu, 

Continuoque animis vulgi et trepidantia bello 

Corda licet longe præſciſcere. + 


Betwixt two kings ſtrange animoſities, 
Wuh great commotion, often do ariſe ; 
When ſtraight the vulgar ſort are heard from far, 


Sounding their little trumpets to the war. 


| never read this divine deſcription, but methinks, I ſee 
i tive picture of human folly and vanity : for, as to 


, Jyy. Sat, xv. ver. 160, &c. | t Virg. Georg, lib, iv. ver. 67, &. 


thoſe 


— 
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thoſe warlike preparations that fill us with terror any 
aſtoniſhment, that rattle of drums, trumpets, and guns, 
and the noiſe of mighty ſhouts ; 29885 


Fulgur ubi ad cœlum ſe tollit, totague circum 
Are renideſcit tellus, ſubterque virim vi 

Excatur pedibus ſonitus, clamoreque montes 

Ii rejettant voces ad fidera mundi*. 


When burniſh'd arms to heav'n dart their rays, 

And the earth glows with beams of ſhining braſs, 

And trampled 1s by horſes and by men, 4,4: 

So that its center even groans again; | 

And that the rocks, truck by the thund'ring noiſe, 
' Reverberate the ſound unto the ſkies, 


this dreadful embattling of ſo many thouſand men in 
arms, and fuch fury, ardour, and courage; it is really 
Pleaſant to confider the many idle occaſions by which 
war is kindled, and by what trifling cauſes it is ex. 


oa 


tinguiſhed. | | FL 

| — —Paridis propter narratur amorem, I 
Gracia Barbarie airo colliſa duello +, | 

* 

: * 41 b „ | E E | 

Of wanton Paris the illicit love M 

Did Greece and Troy to cruel warfare move. wh 


All Afia was ruined and deſtroyed by war, on account 
of the luſt of Paris. The envy of one fingle man, 8 
ſpite, a pleaſure, a domeſtic jealouſy, cauſes which one 
would not think ſhould ſet two oyſter wenches by the 
ears, is the ſpring and motive of all this great diſtur- 
bance. Will we believe the men themſelves, who ate 
the principal authors and inſtigators of ſuch miſchief 
Let us then hear the greateſt, the moſt victorious, and 
moſt puiſfant emperor'f, that ever was, with great mer. 
riment and ingenuity ridiculing the many battles riſqued 
both by ſea and land ; the blood and lives that were loſt 
of half a million of men that followed his fortune ; and 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


* Lucret, lib. ii. c. 327, &c, + Horat, lib. i. Epiſt. 2. v. 6, 7 ˖ 
the 


—— 


t Augultus, 


— 


| 0 
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the power and wealth of half the world exhauſted ſor 
the expence of his expeditions. abi en 
Auod ſutuit Glaphyren Antonius, banc mibi panam 
 Fulvia conſtituit, ſe quoque uti fulnam: _ 
Fulviam ego ut fuluam ? quid ſi me Manius ores 
 Padicam, faciam ? non puto, ji ſapiam : 
Aut futue, aut pugnemus ait; Quid ſi mihi vitd 
Cbarior eſt ipſd mentula ? Signa canant T. 


(luſe my Latin with the liberty of conſcience you have 
been pleaſed to allow me.) Now, this great dy has fo 
many aſpects and motions, as ſeem to threateh not only 

earth, but heaven” © _ 


uam multi Libyco volvuntur marmore fluctus, 
Sæ uus ubi Orion hybernis conditur undis, 
Vel cum ſole novo denſe torrentur ariſe, 
Aut Hermi campo, aut Lycie flaventibus arvis, 
Scuta ſonant, pulſuque pedum tremit excita tellus |. 


Martial. lib, x. epig. 21. ver. 3, &c. 23 

+ This Epigram was compoſed by Auguſtus, but the luſcious Latin 
canveys ſuch groſs and licentious ideas, that there would be no excuſe for 
tranſlating the lines without ſoftening them; and therefore Peter Coſta, 
who has enriched that edition of Montaigne (which is here done into 
Engliſh) with his notes, has given this French verſion of thoſe lines by 
M. de Fontenelle, in one of his incomparable Dialogues of the Dead, 


which though the language is ſo verypolite, lets us intirely into Augulitus's. 
meaning. | 1 x 


Farce qu” Antoine oft charm# de Glaphire,  * | 
Fulvie a ſes beaux yeux me veut . 
Antoine eft infidelle : He bien donc! Eft ce adire 
Que des fautes d' Antoine on me fera patir ? 
Qui-moy ? que je ferve Fulvie ? 
A ce compte ou verroit ſe retirer vers my 
Mille Epouſes mal ſatisfaites. 
Aime moi, me dit elle, ou combattons. Mais quo)? 
Elle eft bien laide ? Allons, fonnez trompettes. 


Cauſe Anthony is fir'd with Glaphire's charms, 

Fain wouid. bis Fulvia tempt me to her arms: 

If Anthony be falſe, what then ? muſt I 

Be flave to Fulvia's luſtful tyranny ? | 

Then would a thouſand wanton, waſpiſh wives 
Swarm to my bed like bees into their hives. 

Declare for Love, or WAR, ſhe ſaid, and frown'd : 
No love I'll grant: to arms bid trumpets ſound. 


t Eneid lib, vii. 713, Ke. 2 
a Thick 
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Thick as the waves on Lybia's coaſt that roat; 
When Orion drives the billows to the ſhore ; 
Or thick- ſet ears, matur'd by ſummer's rains, 
Or Hermus' bank, or fruitful Lycia's plains ; 
Are the bright ſhields that in the battles ſound, 
And troops of ' horſe, whoſe trampling ſhakes thi 

ground, r N 


This furious monſter with ſo many heads and hands, i 
ſtill but feeble, calamitous, and miſerable man. It i 
but a hillock of ants diſturbed and proved by 
ſpurn. 


It nigrum campis agmen *. 
The black army ſallies out into the plain, 


A puff of a contrary wind, the croaking of a flight 
of ravens, the ſtumble of a horſe, the accidental pal. 
ſage of an eagle, a dream, a voice, a ſign, a morning 
miſt, are any one of them enough to overturn, and 
lay him flat on the ground. Dart but a ſun-beam in 
his face, he is melted and vaniſhed, Blow but a little 
_ duſt in his eyes, as our poet ſays of the bees, and MF" 
our enſigns and legions, with the great Pompey hin 
ſelf at their head, are routed and cruſhed to pieces; tori" 
it was he, if I am not miſtaken, whom Sertorivs de- 
feated in Spain, with all thoſe brave troops which allo 
ſerved Eumenes againſt Antigonus, and Surena againk 
Craſſus. 


Hi motus animorum, atque bæc certamina tauta, 
Pulveris exigui jattu compreſſa quieſcent F. 


This mighty ferment, and theſe furious blows, 
A little duſt diſpers'd will ſoon compole. ben 


* Virg. ZEneid. lib. iv. ver. 404. 1 : 
+ Here Montaigne had reaſon to be alittle diſtruſt ful of his memory; 
for it was-not againſt Pompey that Sertorius made uſe of this ſtratagem, 
but againſt the Caracitanians, a people of Spain, wholived in deep caves 
dug in arock, where it was im poſſihle to force them. See Plutarch, u 
the life of Sertorius, cap. 6. t Virg. Georg. lib. iv. ver. 86, 87. 


Let 
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Let us only ſlip our bees after them, and they will 
ne the power and courage to diſperſe them. It is 
en in memory, how, when the city of Tamly, in the 
citory of Xatina, was beſieged by the Portugueſe, the 
ibitants, who had abundance of bee-hives, put out a 
at number of them upon the wall, and, ſetting fire to 
e hives, the bees fallied out fo furiouſly upon their 
mies, that they gave over the fiege, not being able 
aand their attacks, and endure their ſtings : thus 
er victory, and the liberty of their city, was owing 
ass new kind of ſuccours, and with ſuch good for- 
ne too, that, at their return from the battle, here wat 
a fingle bee miſſing. The ſouls of emperors and 
oblers are caſt in the ſame mould. When we confider 
{ what weight and importance the actions of princes 
e, we imagine, that they are produced from ſome as 
1Wcighty and important cauſes : but we are miſtaken, for 
„are puſhed on, and pulled back, in their motions, 
„che ſame ſprings as we are in ours. The ſame reaſon 
r makes us wrangle with a neighbour, raiſes a war 
irt princes ; and the ſame cauſe that makes us 
1. Worſe-whip a foot-boy, falling into the breaft of a king, 
tres him ruin a province. They are as eaſily moved 
de are, but they can do more. The paſſion is the 
oe in a maggot, as an elephant. ä 
gels to fidelity, there is not an animal in the creation 
1688 de compared with man for treachery. Dogs more 
in r hiſtories inform us of the eager pur- faithful than 
its which have been made, by dogs, after en. | 
oe who have murdered their maſters. King Phyrrus, 
ng by a dog, which he obſerved watched a dead 
ans body, and hearing that he had done fo for three 
s together, ordered the corpſe to be buried, and took 
pe dog along with him. One day, as he was at a 
eral muſter of his army, the dog happened to ſpy the 
y men that murdered his maſter, and, with great 


ory | 
zem, Montaigne, to be ſure does not mean, that this expreſſion ſhould be 
caves en in the literal ſenſe; for how could he be ſo exactly informed of the 
b, u 9! all thoſe bees? Great wits naturally run into hyperboles: but, 
7. laps, I ſhall be told, that too ſevere critics often- mind trifles, 


Le FH | | barking 
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of an unuſual fize ; there was one amongſt the reſt, 
which by its furious aſpect, by the ſtrength and large- 
neſs of its limbs, and by its loud and dreadful roar- 
ing, attracted the eyes of all that were preſent. Among 
the other ſlaves that were brought to the theatre in 
this battle of the beaſts, was one Androdus of Dacia, 
who belonged to a Roman nobleman of conſular dig- 
nity. This lion, perceiving him at a diſtance, firſt 
made a ſudden ſtop, as it were with a look of admi- 
« ration, and then ſoftly advanced nearer in a gentle and 
« peaceable manner, as if it deſired to be acquainted 
« with him. This done, and being now affured that he 
« was the man it wanted, the lion began to wag its 
« tail as dogs do when they fawn upon their maſters, 
« and fell to kiſſing and licking the hands and legs of 
« the poor wretch, who was quite befide himſelf, and 
« half dead with fear; but being, by this kindneſs of 
« the lion, a little come to himſelf, and having taken fo 
© much heart as to look at the beaſt, and to make much 
« of it, it was a fingular pleaſure to ſee the careſſes of 
joy that paſſed betwixt them. The people breaking 
« into loud acclamations at this fight, the emperor 
e cauſed the ſlave to be called to him, in order to know 
from him the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an occurrence, and he 
* gave him this ſtrange and wonderful relation: My 
* maſter, ſaid he, being a proconſul in Africa, I was 
* conſtrained by his cruel uſage of me, as he cauſed me 
* to be beat every day, to ſteal from him and run 
* away, And, in order to hide myſelf ſecurely from a 
* perſon of ſo great authority in the province, I thought 
* it my beſt way to fly to the ſandy and ſolitary deſerts 
* of that country, with a reſolution, thar, if I could get 
* nothing to ſupport life, I would ſome way or other 
* Uiſpatch it. The ſun being ſo burning hot at noon, 
that it was intolzrable ; I accidentally found a private 


mume beſtfariis agnitum, quum quondam ejus fuiſſet magiſter, protexix 

a impetu beſtiarum. We ſaw alion in the amphi heatre,- who, find. 

ug a man there condemned to fight with the beaſts, who had former 
en his maſter, protected him from the fury of the other bealts.” 
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related by Androdus to the emperor, and which be all 
conveyed from hand to hand to the people, Tue 
tore, at the requeſt of all the people, he was ſet at he 
berty, and abſolved from the ſentence, and the ln 
was, by their order, given to him as a preſent, Mea 
terwards ſaiv (ſays Appion) Androdus leading this lion) 
nothing but a ſtring, from tavern to tavern, at Rome 
and receiving the bounty of the people, the lion being 


ſo 


ers that were thrown upon it, while every one that md 
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and almoſt an inacceſſible cave, into which I ven 
Soon aſter, this lion came to it with one paw wound. th 
cd and bleeding; and the ſmart it endured; made; m 
complain and groan. Its approach terrified me ven 

much; but, no ſooner had he ſpied me lurking n: 
corner of its den, but it came to me very gently, hold. 

ing up its wounded paw to my fight, as if it begged my 

aſſiſtance. I then drew out a great thorn from it, and, 

growing a little familiar with it, I ſqueezed the woung, 

preſſed out the foul matter that was gathered in i, 

wiped it, and cleanſed it in the beſt manner I coul, 

The lion, finding its pain aſſwaged, and the cauſe d 

it removed, laid itſelf down to reſt, and ſlept all th A 
time with his paw in my hands. From that tine 
forwards, the lion and I lived together in this da 2 
three whole years upon one and the ſame diet; for, A 
the beafts which it killed in hunting, it brought nM. 
the beft pieces, which J roaſted in the ſun for v 
of a fire. and then eat them. At length, being quit 
tired with this brutal ſavage life, as the lion was gont 
out, one day, as uſual, in ſearch of its prey, I ſet ou 
from its den, and, on the third day after my departur, 
was ſeized by ſoldiers, who brought me to this cit 
from Africa, and delivered me up to my maſter, who 
preſently condemned me to die, and to be expoſed u 
the wild beaſts. And, by what I ſaw, this lion wa 
alſo taken ſoon after, which has now ſhewn its incl. 
nation to recompenſe me for the kindneſs and cute i 
received at my hands,” This was the ſtory a 


gentle, as to ſuffer itleVf to be covered with the flo 


them 
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them, cried, There goes the lion that protected the 
man; there goes the man that cured the lion. 

We often lament the loſs of the beaſts that we love, 
and ſo do they the loſs of us. 


Poſt bellator equus poſitis inſignibus Athon 

It lachrymans, guttiſque humeat grandibus ora &. 
—— The triumph more to grace, 

Ethon, his horſe of war, came next in place, 
Which, of his trappings ſtript, ſhew'd fuch regret, 
That with large tears his hairy cheeks were wet. 


As, in ſome nations of the world, wives are in com- 
mon, and as, in ome others, every man has his own in 
particular, is not the ſame viſible among the beaſts, ” 
and their marriages better kept than ours ? | 
As to the ſociety and agreement, which nations form 
amongſt themſelves to league together, and ; 

to give one another mutual aſſiſtance; we had: ng. - 
perceive that oxen, ſwine, and other ani- the animals. "WP 
mals, if any one of them that we offend 

cries out, all the herd or flock of the ſame kind run to 
its aſſiſtance, and rally to defend it. 

When the ſcare-fiſh has + ſwallowed the fiſherman's 
hook, its companions all crowd about it, 

and gnaw the line aſunder; and, if by ng he 
chance one be got into the leap or weel, 

he others preſent their tails to it on the outſide, which 
the ſcare holding faſt with its beautiful teeth, is thereby 
diſengaged and drawn out. | 

# Barbels, when any one of their companions 1s ham. 
pered, throw the line over their backs, Among the 

and with a fin, which they have there in- fiſh called 

lented like a ſaw, they ſaw and cut it aſun- barbels. 

ler. 

As to the particular offices which we receive from one 
mother for the ſervice of life, there are Between the 

any inſtances. among them of the like Whale ada 
kind, They ſay that the whale never 9! fb. | 


_ —— „ 
= - 


* Virg, ZEneid. lib. xi. v. 89, 90. 4 Plutarch. de Solertja 
Funalium, c. 26. 1 Idem. ibid, 
02 moves, 
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moves, but a little fiſh like a ſea-gudgeon ? always goes 
before it, which is therefore called a guide. This the 
whale follows, ſuffering itſelf to be led and turned about 

b by it, as eaſily as the ſhip is turned by its rudder: and, 
in recompence, as it were for this ſervice, wheres 
every other thing, whether an animal or a veſſel, which 
enters into the dreadful gulph of this monſter's mouth, 
is inſtantly loſt and fwallowed up; this little fiſh retires 
into it with the greateſt ſecurity, and there fleeps, during 
which, the whale never ſtirs. But, as ſon as ever: 
goes out, the whale follows it, and, if by chance it loſes 
ſight of its little guide, it wanders up and down in quelt 
of it, and often rubs againſt the rocks like a ſhip that 
has loſt her rudder, This Plutarch affirms he ſaw in the 
land of Anticyra. | 
There is the like communication betwixt that litt!c 
bird they call + a wren and the crocodile, 
The wren keeps centry as it were over this 
great animal, and, if the ichneumon, its 
mortal enemy, approaches to attack it, this little bird, 

for fear it ſhould take the crocodile napping, by fing- 
ing, and pecking it with its bill, awakes and warns it of 
its danger. The bird feeds on the ſcraps left by this 
monſter, which admits it familiarly into its mouth, and 
ſuffers it to peck in its jaws, and to pick and eat the 
bits of fleſh that ſtick between its teeth; and, when 
the crocodile has a mind to ſhut its mouth, it gives tie 
bird previous notice to go out of it, by clofing it gr 
dually without bruiſing or hurting it. 

Fhe ſhell-fiſh, called the naker 4, lives alſo upon the 
ſame good terms with the ſhrimp, a little 
animal of the crab-fiſh kind, which ſerves 
it as a porter, fitting at the opening of the 
ſhell which the naker keeps continually open and gaping, 
till the ſhrimp ſees ſome little fiſh go into the ſhell that 
is proper for their prey ; for then it likewiſe enters into the 
ſhell, and, by pinching the naker to the quick, forces i 


The wren and 
crocodile, 


The naker 
and ſhrimp. 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animal, cap. 32+ + Idem, ibid. 
IId. bid. et Cic, de Nat, Deorum, lib, ii. cap. 48. 
| 10 
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o ſhut the ſhell, where both together devour the prey, 
which is thus impriſoned | in their fort. 

ln the manner as the tunny-fiſh live, we obfirve 
their ſingular knowledge of the three parts The ronny-thk * 
of the mathematics. As to aſtrology, they acquainted 
teach it to mankind; for, at what place ſo- er 2 ma- 
erer they are ſurpriſed by the winter's ſol. rv 
tice *, there they ſtop, and never ſtir from it, till the 
next equinox ; for which reaſon, Ariſtotle himſelf rea- 
lily attributes this ſcience to them. As to geometry 
and arithmetic, they always form their body in the fi- 
gare of a cube, every- where ſquare , and make up the 
body of a ſolid, cloſe battalion, with fix ſides exactly 
r and then they ſwim in this ſquare diſpoſition, as 
broad behind as before; ſo that whocver ſees and counts 
one rank of them, may eaſily tell the number of which 
the whole ſhoal conſiſts, by reaſon that the depth is 
equal to the breadth, and the breadth to the length. 

Reſpecting magnanimity, it is not eaſy to produce an 
inſtance that bears a greater appearance of The magna- 
u, than this ſtory of the great dog, that nimity fof 


was ſent from the Indies to king Alex- an Indian 


ander. They firſt brought a ſtag to fight * 


it, next a wild boar, and then a bear, all which he 
leſpiſed and diſdained to ſtir from its place; but, when 
de ſaw a lion, he immediately rouzed 4 himſelf, evi- 
cently manifeſting, that he declared that beaſt alone to 
be worthy to enter the liſts with him. 
As to repentance, and the acknowledgment of faults, 
they tell of an elephant, which, having 
killed its keeper in the violence of its rage, erer ag 
nelephant. 
was fo extremely ſorry for it, that it 
would never eat afterwards, and ſtarved itſelf to death. 
Of clemency, we are told, that a certain tyger, the 
molt ſavage of all beaſts, having a kid || 
&livered d up to him, ſuffered two Jays The clemency of 
q a dy ger. 
unger, rather than he would hurt it; : 
ad, on the third, broke open the grate he was ſhut in 
Plutarch. de Solertia Animal. cap. 29. + 1d, ibid, cap. 37. 
1 19. ibid, cap. 14. | Id. * | 
| 3 | | to 
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to ſeek for ſome other paſture, being unwilling to fil 
upon the kid, his familiar and his inmate. And as 1g 
the laws of familiarity and correſpondence, formed hy 
converſation, it is a common thing to ſee cats, dogs 
and hates, brought up tame together. 
But what they have experienced who have made voy. 
ages, particularly in the fea of Sicily, 3 
N to the quality of halcyons, ſurpaſles all 
laſcyons. human thought; What kind of anima 
has nature ever honoured ſo much in their 
hatching “, birth, and production? the poets ſay indeed, 
that one only ifland, viz. that of Delos, which before 
was floating, was fixed for the purpoſe of Latona's de. 
livery ; but God has been pleaſed to order that the whole 
ocean ſhould be ſtayed, ſettled, and made ſmooth with. 
out waves, without winds or rain, while the halcyon lays 
her eggs, which is exactly at the winter's ſolſtice, on 
the ſhorteſt day of the year; ſo that by its privilege we 
have-ſeven days and ſeven nights in the very depth of 
winter, wherein we may fail without any danger. Their 
females never couple with any other mate bur their own, 
which they aſſiſt as long as they live, without ever aban- 
doning it; and, if it happens to be weak and broken with 
age, they take it on their ſhoulders, carry it from place 
to place, and ſerve it till death. 


But no one has yet been able to attain to the 


knowledge of that wonderful architecture, 
The wonderful wherewith the halcyon builds its neſt for 
fabric of their. its young, nor to gueſs at the matter of 

its compoſition. Plutarch, who ſaw and 
handled many of them, thinks they are compoſed of the 
ſmall bones of ſome fiſh, joined and bound together, 
and interlaid, ſome lengthways, and others acroſs, with 
the addition of ribs and hoops in ſuch a manner, that 
ſhe forms at laſt a round veſſel fit to be launched; and, 
when ſhe has quite finiſhed it, ſhe carries it to the waſh 
of the beach, where, the ſea beating gently againſt i, 
ſhe is thereby enabled to diſcover any part that is not 


well joined, and to ſtrengthen ſuch parts as are leaky ; 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animal. cap. 344 f Id. ibid. " 
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and, on the contrary, what is well joined, is fo cloſed 
and knit together, by the beating of the waves, that it 1s 
not to be broke, or damaged, without very great difh- 
culty, by the 1 blows, either of ſtone or iron. 
But what is moſt of all to be admired, is the proportion 
and figure of the cavity within; for it is put together, 
and proportioned, in ſuch a manner, that it cannot 
poſſibly receive or admit any thing but the bird which 
built it, it being to any thing elſe ſo impenetrably 
cloſe and ſhut, that not even the water of the ſea 
can enter it. Thus you have had a very clear deſcription 
of this building, and from a good authority ; and yet, 
methinks, it does not give a ſufficient light into the 
difficulty of the architecture. Now from what vanity 
can it proceed, that we ſhould deſpiſe and put a diſ- 
dainful conſtruction upon facts which we can neither 
imitate nor comprehend ? | 

To purſue this equality and conformity betwixt us 
and the beaſts a little farther, the privi- ONE 
lege with the foul of man ſo much boaſts, A 
of bringing every thing it conceives to its common to the 
own ſtandard, of ſtripping all things, that 0 — 
come before it, of their mortal and corpo- ings, and to 
real qualities ; of ranging the things which * for ex- 
t deems worthy of its notice, of ſtripping dogs. 0 


wt * Se. 
and diveſting them of their corruptible 


qualities, and making them lay aſide thickneſs, length, 
depth, weight, colour, ſmell, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and all ſenfible accidents, as ſo many 
mean and ſuperfluous veſtments; to accommodate them 
he % ber own immortal and ſpiritual nature, fo that, while 
„ | think of Rome or Paris, I imagine and comprehend, 
th WW eicher without the ideas of greatneſs, fituation, ſton 

at Wi Paiſter, and timber: this very privilege, I ſay, ſeems 
d, Jo be evident in beaſts. For, as a war-horſe ac- 
n cuſtomed to the ſound of trumpets, the firing of muſ- 
it, lets, and the buſtle of battles, will ſtart and tremble 
in his fleep,/fretched out upon his litter, as if he was 
engaged in fight; it is certain, that it has ſome internal 


O 4 con- 
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conception of the beat of a drum without noiſe, and of 


' it 
an army without arms, and without body. | 


f 
Quippe videbis equos fortes, cùm membra jacebant, 
Inſomnes, ſudare tamen, ſpirareque ſept, 
Et quaſi de paimd ſummas contendere vires *, 


You ſhall ſee running horſes, in their ſleep, 
Sweat, ſnort, ſtart, tremble, and a clutter keep, 
Juſt as if ſtriving with their utmoſt ſpeed, 

In the keen race to gain the victor's meed. 


- Cw Foy, 0 CN 


The hare, which a grey-hound dreams of, and which we 
fee him pant after in his ſleep, ſtretching out his tail a 
the fame time, ſhaking his legs, and perfectly repre. 
fenting the motions of courſing, is a hare without (kin, 
and without bones. | yy 


Venantumgue canes in molli ſæpè quiete, 
Jactant crura tamen ſubiio, voceſque repents 
Mittunt, et crebras reducunt naribus auras, 
Ut veſtigia fi teneant inventa ferarum : 
Expergefactique, ſequuntur inania ſæpè P 
Cor vorum ſimulacra, fugæ quaſi dedita cernant; 
- Donec diſcuſſis redeant erroribus ad ſe . 


And often hounds, when fleep has clos'd their eyes, 
Will toſs and tumble, and attempt to riſe, 
Snuff, and breathe quick and ſhort, as if they went 
In a full chace, upon a burning ſcent : 
Nay, when awak'd, they fancy'd ſtags purſue, 
As if they had them in their real view, 
Till, having ſhook themſelves more broad awake, 
They do, at laſt, diſcover the miſtake. 


We often obſerve the houſe-dogs ſnarling in their 
dreams, then barking and ſtarting up on a ſudden, # 
if they ſaw ſome ſtranger at the door; which ſtranger, 
all the while, is altogether ſpiritual and imperceptible, 


#* Lucret. lib, iv. ver. 984, 7 Idem. ibid. ver. 982, &c. 
| | without 
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out dimenſion, without complexion, . and without 
kiſtencc. | | 40 | 


Conſueta domi catulorum blanda propago 

Degere, ſæpè levem ex oculis volucremque ſoporem 
Diſcutere, et corpus de terrd corripere inſtant, | 
Proinde quaſi ig notas facies atque ora tutantur *. 


The fawning whelps of houſhold curs will riſe, 
And, ſhaking the ſoft ſlumber from their eyes, 
Oft bark and ſtare at ev'ry one within, 

As upon faces they had never ſeen. 


As to the beauty of the body, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
know, in the firſt place, whether we 
eagreed in the deſcription of it. It is — 2 — 
obable, we hardly know what beauty is | 
nature and in general, becauſe to aur own | perſonal 
auty we give ſo many different forms, for which, 
re there any natural preſcription, we would acknow- 
dee it in common, as we do the heat of fire; but we 
icy the forms according to our own appetite. 


Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color . 
A German hue ill ſuits a Roman face. 


The Indians paint beauty black and tawny, with great 
ubber lips, flat and broad noſes, and load the carti- 
ge betwixt the noſtrils with great gold rings, to make 
hang down to the mouth, as alſo: the under lip with 
at hoops adorned with precious ſtones that weigh it 
un to the chin, it being, with them, a ſingular grace 
new their teeth, even below the roots. In Peru, the 
bgcſt ears being the moſt beautiful, they ſtretch them 
tas much as they can by art: and a man, now liv- 
bp fays, that, in an eaſtern nation, he ſaw this care of 
ging the ears, and loading them with ponderous 
gels, in ſuch high repute, that with great eaſe, he 


MKret, lib, iy, ver. 995; &c. + Propert, lib, ii. Eleg. 18. ver. ut 


. put 
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= his arm, ſleeve and all, thro' the hole of an es 
here are nations, elſewhere, which take great care 1 
black their teeth, and hate to ſee them white, whilſt other 
paint them red. The women are reputed the more hem. 
tiful, not only in Biſcay, but elſewhere, and even in ces 
tain frozen countries, as Pliny ſays *, for having ther 
heads ſhaved. The Mexicans reckon it a beauty to hate 
a low forehead, and, though they ſhave all other par 
they nouriſh hair on their foreheads, and increaſe it hy 
art; and they have great breaſts in ſuch efteem, thy 
they affect to give their children ſuck over. their ſhay]. 
ders: this we ſhould reckon a deformity. The Italian; 
like a woman that is fat and bulky : the Spaniards ore 
that is lean and ſlender; and, with us, one is for a fiir 
complexion, another for a brown; one for ſoft and de. 
licate limbs, another prefers a woman that is ſtrong ad 
buxom ; one requires her to be fond and gentle, another 
ud and ftately : juſt fo is the preference in beau, 
which Plato attributes to the ſpherical figure, and the 
Epicureans to the pyramidal or ſquare, tor they could 
not worſhip a god in the form of a bowl. 
But, be this as it will, nature has no more exerpted 
us from her common laws, in this reſped, 
N than the reſt : and, if we think rightly of 
point of beau- ourſelves, we ſhall find, that, if there be 
1y, abovethe ſome animals not ſo much favoured in this: 
$6970 quality-as we are, there are others, andin 
great number too, that are more ſo. A multis animalibut 
. decore vincimur ; many animals exceed us in comel- 
neſs, nay, even of the terreſtrial ones, our compatriots: 
for as to thoſe of the'ſea (ſetting afide their ſhape, which 
cannot bear any manner of reſemblance, it is ſo much cf 
another ſort) we are inferior to them in colour, clear- 
neſs, ſmoothneſs, diſpoſition; and no leſs inferior, in 
all reſpects, to thoſe of the air. And, as for the preto- 
gative which the poets cry up ſo much, of our ered iis 
tore looking towards heaven, our original, 


ar 


„Nat. Hiſt, lib. vi. cap. 12. + Senec. Ep. 124, towards be 
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pronague cim ſpeftant animalia cætera terram, | 
Os homini ſublime dedit, calumque videre 
Juſſit, et erefios ad ſydera tollere vultus *. 


Whilſt all the brutal creatures downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
He ſet man's face aloft, that, with his eyes 
Up-lifted, he might view the ſtarry ſkies : 


it is purely poetical ; for there are ſeveral little beaſts 
which have their fight abſolutely turned towards hea- 
ven, and I actually think the faces of camels and oſ- 
triches much more raiſed and erect than ours. What 
animals are there that have not their faces above, and i 
front, and that do not look right againſt them as well as 
we, and that do not in their true poſture, ſee as much 
of heaven and earth as we do? And what qualities of 
our bodily conſtitution, deſcribed by Plato and Cicero &, 
may not be as eſſential to a thouſand ſorts of animals? 
The beaſts that moſt reſemble us are the moſt deformed 
and deſpicable of the whole claſs : thoſe moſt like to 
us, in the outward appearance and make of the face, are 
monkeys, „ * # 


Simig quam ſimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nobis 41 
How like to men, in viſage and in ſhape, 
Is, of all beaſts the moſt uncouth, an ape! 

and, as for the inteſtines and vital parts, the hog. 


Verily, when I entertain the idea of any of the human 
ſperies ſtark naked (even in that ſex 1 
which ſeems to have the greateſt ſhare of een 
beauty) when I conſider of his defects, vered than any 
what he is naturally liable to, and his im- her animal. 


herfections, I think we have more reaſon to be covered 


„Ori. Met, lib, i. fab. 2. ver. 51, &c. 

1 By Plato in his Timæus, and by Cicero in his tract De Natura 
forum, lib. ii. cap. 54, &c. But this is ſet in a better light by ſome 
modern treatiſes of anatomy, where a compariſon has been made be- 
hint the human body and thoſe of ſeveral animals. 

{ Enaius apud Cic. de Nat, Deorum. lib. i. c. 35, 


than 


beloved object. 
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than any other animal, and are to be excuſed for hy. 
rowing of thoſe creatures, to which nature has been 
kinder, in this reſpect, than to us, in order to dre 
ourſelves with their finery, and to cover ourſelves with "0 
their ſpoils of wool, feathers, hair, filk, &c. For the 
reſt, it is obſervable, that man is the only animal whon Wor 
nakedneſs is offenſive to his own companions, and the 
only creature who ſteals from his own ſpecies to perfor 
the offices of nature. Indeed, it is alſo a fact worthy d 
confideration, that they who are connoiffeurs in the 
myſteries of love, preſcribe, as a remedy for the amorous 
paſſion, and to cool the heat of it, a free fight of the 


Ille quod obſceenas in aperto corpore partes 
Viderai, in curſu qui fuit hæſit amor &. 


The lover, when thoſe nudities appear ba 
Open to view, flags in the hot career. 


Although this receipt may, perhaps, proceed from 
a nice and cold humour, yet it is a ſtrange ſign of ou 
:mpertection, that habit and acquaintance ſhould make 
us out of love with one another. It is not modeſty, ſo 
much as art and prudence, that renders our ladies f 
circumſpect as to, refuſe us admittance to their cloſets 
before they are painted and drefled for public view. 


Nec Veneres noftras hoc fallit, quo magis ipſe 
Omnia ſummopere hos vitæ paſtſcania celant, 
Quos retinere volunt adſtrictoque eſſe in amore +. * 


Of this our ladies are full well aware, 

Which makes them, with ſuch privacy and care, 
Behind the ſcene all thoſe defects remove, 
Likely to quench the flame of thoſe they love. 


Whereas, in many animals, there is nothing which ve 
do not love, and which does not pleaſe our ſents; 
even from their EXCrements and diſcharges, we not ol 


„ Ovid. de Remed, Amor, lib. ii. v. 35» 34. + Lucret. lib. Iv, 
v. 1178, &c. 
gs ; Y extras 
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tract dainties for our table, but our richeſt ornaments 
1d perfumes, This diſcourſe only concerns our com- 
on claſs of women, and is not ſo ſacrilegious as to 
zmprehend thoſe divine, ſupernatural, and extraordinary 
zuties that ſhine amongſt us, like ſtars under a cor- 
real and terreſtrial veil. einde a 
As to the reſt, the very ſhare of nature's favours, that 
eallow to the animals, by our own con- | 116 
on, is very much to their advantage: os 
e attribute to ourſelves benefits that are happiness, and 
naginary and fantaſtical, ſuch too as are 3 that pin 
tre and abſent, and for which it is not d the an; hs. 
che power of man to be anſwerable; or 0 
-nefits that we falſely attribute to ourſelves by the li- 
ntiouſneſs of our opinion; ſuch as reaſon, knowledge, 
nd honour : and to the animals we leave, for their 
hare, benefits that are ſubſtantial, agreeable, and mani- 
lt, ſuch as peace, reſt, ſafety, innocence, and health; E 
„ health, which is the faireſt and richeſt preſent that 
in the power of nature to make to us, inſomuch that: 
de philoſophers, even the ſtoic, are ſo bold as to ſay, 
hat Heraclitus and Pherecydas, if it had been poſſible; 
them to have exchanged their wiſdom for health, 
nd thereby to have delivered themſelves, the one from 
he dropſy, the other from the louſy diſeaſe, would have 
nde a good bargain. By this they ſet the greater 
ave upon wiſdom, comparing and putting it into the 
alance with health, than they do in the following pro- 
ofition, which is alſo theirs. 
They ſay, that if Circe had given two draughts to 
Iſles, the one to make a fool wiſe, and 
de other to make a wiſe man a fool, 88 3 
yfles ought rather to have choſe the excellence af 
ll, than to have conſented that Circe man to the 
would change his human figure into that - | 
fa beaſt. And they ſay, that wiſdom. itſelf would 
are ſpoke to him after this manner: * Forſake me, 
let me alone, rather than lodge me under the figure 


Plutarch, in his tract of the Common- Conceptions, againſt the 


des chap. 8. of Amyot's tranſlation. 


and 
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and body of an aſs.” What! is this great 20 
divine wiſdom then abandoned by the philoſopher u 
this corporeal and terreſtrial veil ? At this rate it is g 
by reaſon, converſation, and by a ſoul, that we excel th 
beafts ; it is by our beauty, our fair complexion, 2 
the curious diſpoſition of our limbs, for all which x: 
muſt quite give up our underſtanding, our wiſdom, ang 
all the reſt. Well, 1 approve this natural and free co. 
feſſion ; certainly they knew that thoſe parts, with which 
we make ſuch a parade, are only mere fancy. Though 
the beaſts therefore had all the virtue, knowledge, wil. 
dom, and ſtoical fufficiency, they would till be beaſt, 
and would not be comparable to man, wretched, wicked, 
and ſenſeleſs man: for, in fine, whatever is not as ye 
are, is worth nothing; and a God, to procure himſef 
eſteem, muſt condeſcend to the ſame, as we ſhall ſhey 
anon. By this it appears, that it is not by ſolid reaſon, 
but by a fooliſh and ſtubborn pride, that we prefer 
* ourſelves to the other animals, and ſeparate ourſelye 
from their condition and ſociety. 

But, to return to my ſubject, we have, to our ſhare, 
inconſtancy, irreſolution, uncertainty, ſorrow, ſuperſt- 
tion, a ſolicitude for things to come, even after our 
death, ambition, avarice, jealouſy, envy, irregular and 
ungovernable appetites, war, lying, difloyalty, ce. 
traction, and curiofity ; ſurely we have ſtrangely ovet- 
paid for this ſame fine reaſon, on which we ſo much 
value ourſelves, and for this capacity of judging and 
knowing, if we have bought it at the price of that if. 
finite number of paſſions to whcih we are eternally ſub: 
ject; unleſs we ſhall think fit, as Socrates indeed dos, 
to throw into the other ſcale this notable prerogative d 
man over the beaſts, that nature has preſcribed to tht 
latter certain ſeaſons and limits for venereal pleaſure, 
but has the reins to the former at all hours and or. 
caſions. Ut vinum ægrotis, quia prodeſt rarò, nocet je: 
Pifſime, melius et non adbibere omnixò, quam, /pe dubie 


* Xenophontis Am»pmuniu. lib. iv. cap. 4. ſect. 12. Ka! (Sade) vt 
appohiciun öder g retg uv, & ve Cdboig deb vai, wregiygel Cailag Te £785 369) * 
T2 cue ixe yeigue Ha αh,wwu. f 

+ Cic. de Nat, Deor. lib. ili. cap. 27. Edit. Gronov. | ko wi 
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lolutis, in apertam perniciem incurrere : fic, haud ſcio, an 
heli fuerit humano generi motum iſtum celerem cogita- 
ticnis, acumen, ſolertiam, quam rationem vocamus, quoniam 
peftifera fuit multis, admodum paucis ſalutaria, non dari 
amn, quam tam munifice et tam large dari. © As it is 
better to give no wine at all to the fick, becauſe it 
« often hurts them, and ſeldom does them good, than to 
« expoſe them to maniteſt danger in hopesot an uncertain 
« henefit; ſo I know it had been better for mankind, that 
« this quickneſs and acuteneſs of thought, which we call 
«reaſon, had not been given to man at all, confidering 
« how deſtructive it is to many, and how few there are 
to whom it is ufetul.” | 6: 

Of what advantage can we ſuppoſe the knowledge of 
o many things was to Varro land Arif- e 
'otle ? Did it exempt them from human 1 8 rf 2 
neonveniencies? Were they freed by it from human 
from the caſualties that attend a porter? inconvenien- 
Did they extract, from their logic, any 
conſolation in the gout? Or, becauſe they knew how 
this humour is lodged in the joints, did they feel it the 
leſs? Did they compound with death, becauſe they 
knew that ſome nations rejoice at its approach ? Or 
with cuckoldom, by knowing that there is a country 
where the wives are in common? On the contrary, 
tough they were held in the higheſt reputation 
for their knowledge, the one amongſt the Romans, 
the other amongſt the Greeks, and at a time when 
Wining flouriſhed moſt, yet we have not heard of 
ub particular excellence in their lives; nay, the Greek | 
had enough to do to clear himſelf from ſome remark- 
we blemiſhes in his. Have we obſerved, that pleaſure 
end health are beſt reliſned by him who underſtands 

urology and grammar ? 


o Llilerati num minus nervi rigent * ? 


Is not th' illiterate as fit 
For Venus? paſtime, as the wit + ? 


* Hor. Epod. lib. ode viii. ver. 17. 
ery tar from it, if we will believe Fontaine, that faithful and 


0 * 2 9 \ . 
Ce copyilt of ſimple nature, who ſays, * Au jeu d'amour le muletier 
ge,” — 


And 
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And that ſhame and poverty are not ſo grievous to bim 
r | 

Scilicet et morbis, et debilitate carebis, 


Et ludtum et curam effugies, et tempora vitæ 
Longa tibi poſt hac fato meliore dabuntur *, 


By this depend on't, that thou wilt remain 
Free from diſeaſe, infirmity, and pain, 

From care and ſorrow, and thy life ſhall flow, 
' Prolong'd, with ev'ry happineſs below. 


In my time I have ſeen an hundred artificers, and 
2 hundred labouring men wiſer and more 
— Gon happy than the heads of the univerſity, 
cellence among and whom I would much rather reſem. 
can men the ble. I think learning ſtands in the ſan 
znr rank, among the neceſſaries of life, 2 
glory, nobility, dignity, or at the moſt, x 
riches, and ſuch other qualities as are, it 1s true, of ſer. 
vice to life, but remotely, and more by fancy than by 
nature. We ſtand in very little need of more offices, iſ * 
rules, and laws for life, in our ſociety, than are re-W ©! 
quiſite for the cranes and emmets in theirs ; and yet weil 
ſee, that they behave very orderly, though with 
learning, If man were wiſe, he would value every thing, n 
in proportion as it was uſeful and proper for life, W.. 
ever will take a ſurvey of us, according to our action 
and behaviour, will find a greater number of excellent 
men among the ignorant than the learned; I mean, er. 
cellent in virtue of all kinds. Old Rome ſeems, to 
me, to have had more worthy men, both for peace 
and war, than that learned Rome which ruined itſel: 
though, for the reſt, they ſhould be both equal; 
yet integrity and innocence would fall to the ſhare 
of old Rome, for they beſt correſpond with fimplicty. | 
But I leave this diſcourſe, which would lead nyt 
farther than I am willing to follow; and have on 
this to add, that it is not only humility and ſob- | 
miſſion that can make a complete good man: we mu 


o Juy. Sat. xiv. ver. 156, &c. 
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not leave it to every man to know his duty; it muſt be 
preſcribed to him, and he muſt not be ſuffered to chuſe 
it by his underſtanding, otherwiſe we ſhould, at laſt, 
forge to ourſelves duties, according to the weakneſs and 
infinite diverfity of our opinions, which would, as Epi- 
curus ſays, put us upon eating one another, 

The firſt law that God gave to man was a law of 
pure obedience; it was a naked, fimple 
command, wherein man had nothing to . 28 
enquire after, or diſpute about; foraſmuch ef God to man. 
25 obedience is the proper duty of a ra- 
tional ſoul, that acknowledges a heavenly ſuperior and 
benefactor. From obedience and ſubmiſſion every other 
rictue ſprings, as every fin does from imagination. On 
the contrary, the very firſt temptation offered to human 
nature by the devil, his firſt poiſon, was infuſed into us 


by the promiſes he made to us of knowledge and wiſdom. 


Ve ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil *.” And 
the Syrens, in order to deceive Ulyfles, in Homer, and 
to decoy him into their dangerous and deſtructive ſnare, 
offered him ſcience for a preſent. i 
The plague of mankind is the opinion of wiſdom, 
which is the reafon that ignorance is fo | 
much recommended to us, by our reli- 1gnorance re- 
N . commended by 
gion, as proper to faith and obedience : our religion. 
* Beware leſt any man ſpoil you through $10] 
* philoſophy and vain deceit, after the rudiments of the 
* world +.” I | 
The philofophers, of all ſects, agree preſumption 
n this, that the ſovereign good conſiſts the quality 
in the tranquillity of the ſoul and body: 2 2 
but where do we find it? 8 | 


Ad ſummum, ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum : 
Præcipus ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſta eſt 1. 


In ſhort, the wiſe man's only leſs than Jove, 
Rich, free, and handſome, nay, a king above / 


* Gen. iii. 5, + Coloſſ. ii. 8. f Hor, lib, i. epiſt, 1, ver. 406, && 
>  £ | All 
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All earthly Kings, with health ſupremely bleſt, 
Except when tickling phlegm diſturbs his reſt. 


It ſeems to me, in truth, that nature has given us pre. 
ſumption only for the conſolation of our wretched, forlom 
ſtate, It is, as Epictetus fays, © that man has nothi 
< properly his own, but the uſe of his opinions,” We 
have nothing but wind and ſmoke for our portion. The 
gods have health in effence, ſays philoſophy, and fick- 
neſs in intelligence; man, on the contrary, poſſeſſes his 
goods in fancy, and his ills in effence. We have had 
reaſon to extol the ſtrength of our imagination, for all 
our ' happineſs is only in dream. Hear. the bravado of 
this poor calamitous animal. There is nothing, (ay 
«© Cicero, ſo charming as the knowledge of literature, 
« of that branch of literature, I mean, which enable 
« us to difcover the infinity of things, the immenſity af 
© nature, the heavens, the earth, and the ſeas : this is 
that branch which has * taught us religion, moders 
e tion, magnanimity, and that has reſcued our foul 
« from obſcurity, to make her ſee all things above and 
c below, firſt and laſt, and between both; it is this that 
« furniſhes us wherewith to live well and happily, and 
& guides us to paſs our lives without diſpleaſure, and 
& without offence.” Would not one think he was de. 
ſcribing the condition of the ever-living and almighty 
God? But, in fact, there are a thoufand poor women, 
in the country villages, whoſe lives have been more t. 
gular, more agreeable and uniform than his. 


o 


Deus ilk: fuit Deus, incly!e Memmi, 
Dui princeps vitæ rationem invenit eam, que 
Nunc appellatur ſapientia, quique per artem 
Fluctibus e tantis vitam tanſque tenebris, 

In tam ſranguillã et tam clard luce locavit f. 


He, noble Memmius, was a god, no doubt, 
Who, prince of life, firſt found that reaſon out, 


- Cie. Tuſc. Quaſt, lib, i. cap. 26. f Lucret. lib. v. ver. 8, &e, 
4 > | Not 


c. 
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Now wiſdom call'd ; and by his art, who did 

That life in tempeſts toſs'd, and darkneſs hid, 

Place in fo great a calm, and clear a light. 


Theſe were fine pompous. words; but a very flight 
:cident reduced the underſtanding of this man“ to a 
arſe ſtate than that of the meaneſt ſhepherd, notwith- 
unding this his preceptor God and his divine wiſdom. 
If the ſame impudent ſtamp 1s that preface to Democri- 
as's book; ©* I am going to treat of all things +.” And 
at fooliſh title, which Ariſtotle gives us, Of the mortal 
ods f; and that opinion of Chryfippus, that Dion & 
s 25 virtuous as God. And my Seneca ſays, that God 
we him life, but that it was of himſelf to live well; 
ich is of a piece with that other aſſertion ||, In virtute 
ni gloriamur, qucd non contingeret, fi id donum d deo, non 
mhis haberemus ; ** we truly glory in our virtue, whieh 
would not be the caſe if itwas given us by God, and not 
of ourſelves.” This is alſo from Seneca *, that the wiſe 
un has fortitude equal with God, but attended with hu- 
an frailty, wherein he ſurmounts him. There is no- 
ing ſo common as to meet with paſſages of ſo much 
reſumption, There is not of us who would be ſo 
uch offended at being placed on a par with God, as 
nd himſelf undervalued by being levelled to the rank 

the other animals; ſo much more jealous are we of 
r own intereſt than of that of our Creator. But we 
uſt trample this fooliſh vanity under foot, and boldly 


This was Lucretius; who, in the verſes preceding this period, (peaks 
pompouſly of Epicurus and his doctrine :. for a:love-potion, that was 
en him either by his wife or kis miſtreſs, ſo much diſturbed his reaſon, _ 
at the violence of his diſorder only afforded him a few lucid intervals, 
ich he employed in compoſing his book, and at laſt made him kill him- 

+ Euſebius's Chronicon. "Th MSN 

Qui ita fit auſus ordiri bec loquor de. univerſis nibil excipit de 
non profitetur: quid enim eſſe poteſt extra univerſa ?” Cic. Acad. 
it. lib. ii. cap. 23. | 3 | ry 
apud Ciceronem de Finibus Bon. et Mal. ib. ii. cap. 13. * Cyrenaici 
loſophi non viderunt, ut ad curſum, equum; ad arandam bovem; 
adagandura canem; ſic hominem ad duas res, ut ait Ariſtoteles, in- 
endum et agendum, eſſe natum, quaſi mortalem deum.“ 
d Flutarch, of the common conceptions of the Stoics, chap. 30. 

Cie. de Nat, Deor. lib. iii, cap. 36. * Epikt, 53. ſub finem. 
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cyes, was obliged to recede from his Stoical reſolutions 
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ſhake the ridiculous foundations on which theſe falſe c;. 
nions are founded. So long as man ſhall be of opini 
that he has any means or power of his own, he will nere 
acknowledge what he owes to bis Maker. « He gt 
& reckon his chickens before they are hatched,” a; the 
ſaying is; we mult therefore ſtrip him to his ſhirt. 
Let us now ſee ſome noble effects of the Stoic phily 
ſophy. Poſſidonius, being tormented with a diſeaſe ſ 
painful, that it made him twiſt his arm and gnaſh his 
teeth, made a jeſt of the pain by crying out againſt i, 
& Thou doſt thy. worſt to a fine purpoſe : for I will ng 
% confeſs thou art an evil *.“ He has the ſame ſenſe d 
feeling as my footman, but he vapours, becauſe he r. 
{trains his tongue at leaſt within the laws of his ſe&+, 
Re ſuccumbere non oportebat verbis gloriantem ; © 2; H 
cc talked ſo big, it did not become him to ſhrink .“ Car 
neades viſiting Arceſilaus, whom he found ill of th 
gout, was going away very ſorry to ſee him in that con- 
dition, when Arceſilaus called him back, and pointing 
both to his feet and his breaſt, ſaid to him, “ Theres 
<« nothing that affects theſe, touches this.“ This was (a 
with a little better grace than the other, for he had a fer! 
ing of his diſtemper, and ſhewed that he would be gal 
to be rid of it. But, however, he was heart-whole, anc 
not caſt down by it. The other continued obſtinate, but 
I fear, rather in words than in reality. And Dionyſny 
Heracleotes, being afflicted with a vehement pain in gi 


But though knowledge ſhould have the effect, as the 
WELLS SITING fay, of blunting the pointor abating theſ 
ignorance pre- Verity of the misfortunes which attend u 

erable to thoſe what does it thatignorance cannot pertor 
of knowledge. ...;na more fim ple and clear manner? Pyrii 


'® Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. xi. cap. 25. 1 Id. cap. 13. 
Cicero inſorms us, that Carneades was very intimate with Epicut! 
and, by conſequence, this cannot be he who founded the NEV AC 
DEMY ; for Epicurus was dead about fixty years before Carneades ft 
founder of the New Academy, was born. Cicero de Finibus Don.“ 
Mal. lib-v. cap. 31. | , | | , 
§ Id. ibid. Geero ſays elſewhere, that this philoſopher, having 2 6 
order in his kidneys, exclaimed aloud, that the notion which be hadbe 
fore conceived of pain was falſe, 0 
> -» &. - * 
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ephiloſopher, when in danger of being ſhipwrecked in 
great ſtorm at ſea, propoſed no other example for the 
tation of thoſe that were with him, but a hog that 
as on board, which diſcovered no fear at all in the 
arm. Philoſophy, when it has ſaid all it can, refers us 
» the examples of a wreſtler and a muleteer, in which 
as of perſons we commonly obſerve much leſs appre- 
\enfion of death, pains, and other inconveniencies, and 
ore conſtancy than ever knowledge furniſhed any per- 
on with, who was not born and prepared to ſuffer them 
f himſelf, by natural habit. Whence proceeds it that 
re make incifions, and cut the tender limbs of an in- 
ant, and thoſe of a horſe, with leſs refiſtance than 
hoſe of our own, but from ignorance? How many 
erſons have been made fick by the mere force of ima- 
ination? We commonly ſee perſons that bleed, purge, 
ad take phyſic to cure themſelves of diſeaſes, which 
nly affect them in opinion. When we are in want of 
el infirmities, knowledge ſupplies us from its fore. 
That colour, that complexion, portend ſome defluxion or 
artarrh : this hot ſeaſon threatens us with a fever. 
That croſſing of the line of life, in the palm of your 
t. band, warns you of ſome remarkable indiſpoſition 
pproaching : in ſhort it makes a direct attack upon 
te itlelt: that ſprightlineſs and juvenile vigour cannot 
alt long: there muſt be ſome blood taken away, and 
du muſt be brought low, leſt ſuch a florid ſtate of health 
un to your prejudice. Compare the life of a man 
do is a ſlave to ſuch imaginations to that of the labour- 
g man, who is governed by his natural appetite, mea- 
ang things only as they appear to him at the preſent, 
tout knowledge and without prognoſtication; who 
els no pain or fickneſs but when he 1s really tormented 
( iſeaſed ; whereas the other has often the ſtone in his 
ind before he has it his kidneys : as if it were not 
me enough to ſuffer the evil when it comes, he anti- 
hates it in fancy and runs to meet it. | 
What I fay of medicine may be generally ex- 
mpliied in all other ſciences, From thence is de- 
OE rived 
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A man's ac- , © Tived that ancient opinion of the philo 

r ar yore Pen who placed the ſovereign good in 
of his judg- knowing the weakneſs of our judgmey, 
ment the fove- My 1gnorance affords meas much roomy 
— 4 hope as fear, and having na other regina 
philoſophers. for my health, but the examples of other, 
and of events which I ſee elſewhere on the like occaſions 
I find ſome of all ſorts, and rely upon thoſe which ate by 
the compariſon moſt favourable to me, I receive heath 
with open arms, free, full, and entire; and enjoy it uit 
a keener appetite, as it more ſeldom accompanies nt 
now than formerly; ſo far am I from diſturbing its u. 
poſe and ſweet reliſh by the bitterneſs of a new a 
conſtrained form of life. 

The beaſts ſhew. us plainly how much our diſeaſes ar 
pin born ding to the perturbation of our mind, 
4 — What we are told of the people in Bua, 
mind cauſed by that they die merely of old age, and tha 
— 8 of this is attributed to the ſerenity and tis 

quillity of the air they live in; I aſcribe 
it rather to the ſerenity and tranquility of their ſoul 
free from all paſſion, thought, or employment, that is 
borious or unpleaſant ; as people that paſs their lives 
an admurable fimplicity and ignorance, without learning, 
without law, without king, or any manner of religiot, 
And whence comes that which we know by experience, 
that the moſt ſtupid and unpoliſhed boors are the ftrongel 
and the moſt defirable for amorous exploits, and that 
muleteer is often better liked than a gentleman ; if iti 
not that the agitation of the ſoul in the latter diſturbs 
breaks, and wearies his bodily ſtrength, as it alſo gene 
rally tires and teazes itſelf * What is it puts the ſoul be 
fides itſelf, what more uſually throws it into madnels, bu 
its own promptneſs, penetration, and activity, and, it 
ſhort, its own power? From what is the moſt ſubtil 
folly derived but from the moſt ſubrile wiſdom * 6 
great enmities ſpring from great friendſhips, and mort 
diſtempers from vigorous health ; ſo do the mot i 
priſing and the wildeſt frenzies from the rare and live) 


agits 
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ations of our ſouls ; and there is but a hair's-breadth * 
eixt them *. In the actions of madmen, we per- 
tire how exactly their folly tallies with the moſt vigo- 
us operations of our fouls. Who does not know how 
\Jiſcernible the difference is betwixt folly with the gay 
lyations of a mind that is uncontrouled, and the ef- 
„as of a ſupreme and extraordinary virtue? Plato 
us, that melancholy people are the moſt capable of 
ſcipline, and the moſt excellent: nor indeed have any 
them ſo great a propenſity to madneſs. | 
Great wits are ruined by their own ſtrength and viva- 
ty + One of the moſt judicious and 5 
peenious Italian poets, and who poſſeſſed ö ras wo of 
pore of the true genius of the ancients Italian poets 
han any other Italian for a long time; — 8 

ow is he fallen from that pleaſant lively wn ſome time 
jumour that his fancy was adorned with! before bis 

5 he not to thank this vivacity of his _ 

or his deſtruction? Is it not that light of his which has 
linded him? Is it not that exact and extended appre- 
jenfion of reaſon that has put him beſides his rea- 
n? Is it not his curious and laborious ſcrutiny into the 
ences that has reduced him to ſtupidity ? Is it not his 
ncommon aptitude to the exerciſes of the ſoul that has 
leprived him both of the exerciſe and the ſoul ? I was 
ren more piqued than ſorry to ſee him at Ferrara in ſo 
pitiful a condition out-living himſelf, forgetting both 
limſelf and his works, which, without his knowledge, 
dough before his face, have been publiſhed incorrect 
nd deformed, e 
Would you have a man healthy; would you have him 
eular and ſtable; muffle him up in the iN 

larkneſs of ſloth and dulneſs. We muſt be N 
ade beaſts in order to be made wiſe, and accompanied by 
ood- w inked for the ſake of being led. And — 4 ug 

any one ſhall tell me that the advantage 


rtal W 
r- * Great wits to madneſs, ſure, are near ally'd, 
«I And thin partitions do their bounds divide. Dryden. 


? The famous Torquato Taſſo, author of the poem intitled Jeruſalem 
lvered. 1 cannot imagine how the tranſlator of Montaigne's Eſſays 
P 4 WS... 
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of having a cold appetite blunted to a ſenſe of pain ang 
misfortunes draws this inconveniency after it, that it ah 
renders us by conſequence not ſo acute and delicate i 
the enjoyment of happineſs and pleaſure ; this is yery 
true; but ſuch is the wretchedneſs of our condition, thy 
we have not ſo much to enjoy as to avoid, and that ex. 
treme pleaſure does not affect us ſo much as a light grief, 
Segnius homines bena quam mala ſentiunt * ; * we are na 


« ſo ſepſible of perfect health as of the leaſt ſickneſs,” 


— — Pungit 
In cute vix ſummd violatum plagula corpus, 
Quando valere nibil quemquam movet. Hoc juvat urin, 
uod me non torquet latus aut pes; cetera quiſquam 
Vix queat aut ſanum ſeſe aut ſentire valentem rp. 


The body with a little ſting is griev'd, 


When the moſt perfect health is not perceiv'd. W 
This only pleaſes me that ſpleen nor gout i 
Either torment my ſide or wring my foot; p 
Excepting theſe, ſcarce any one can tell, n 
Or e' er obſerves, when he's in health and well. in 

« 
Our well-being is nothing but the privation of cri, 
And, for this reaſon, that ſect of philoſophy which hl; 
moſt cried up pleaſure has alſo reduced it to mere indo-· n 
lence, To be free from ill is the greateſt good that man 
can hope for; according to Ennius, * 
Nimium boni eft, cui nibil eſt mali +. It 
For that very titillation, and-pricking which we find n l 
certain pleaſures, and that ſeem to raiſe us above a me 
ſtate of health and inſenſibility; that active, moving, «Mi © 
what ſhall I call it, itching, ſmarting pleaſure, even that 7 
only aims at inſenſibility as its mark. The appetite ; 
which carries us away like a torrent to the embraces d 1 
came to put Arioſto inhis place. Montaigne tells us, that he ſaw thisfamoys pr 
poet at Ferrara, which he could not have ſaid of Arioſto, who, being tic 
born in 1474, was 59 years old when Montaigne came into the world. : 
* Titus Livius, lib. xxx. cap. 21. p 
+ Steph. Boetii Poemata, p. 215. lin, xi — Xii. &c. pl 


1 Enniys apud Cic. de Finibus Ben. et Mal, lib. xi. cap. 13 · 
| women, 
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women, is merely to cure the pain we ſuffer by that hot 
furious paſhon, and only demands to be aſſuaged and 
compoſed by an exemption from this fever. And fo of 
the reſt. I ſay, therefore, that, as ſimplicity puts us in 
the way to be free from evil, ſo it leads us to a very 
happy ſtate according to our nature. 

And yet we are not to imagine a ſtate ſo ſtupid as to 
he altogether without ſenſation. For perfect inſenfi- 
Crantor was much in the right to con- bility neither 
rorert the inſenſibility of Epicurus, if it peſlible nor de- 
was ſo deeply founded, that the very ap- b 
proach and ſource of evils were not to be perceived. 
do not approve, ſays he, of that boaſted inſenſi- 
« bility which is neither poſſible nor defirable. I do 
« not wiſh to be fick ; but, if I am, I ſhould be willing 
to know that I am, and, whether cauſtics or inciſions 
« he made uſe of; I would feel them *.” In truth, 
whoever would eradicate the knowledge of evil, would 
n the ſame proportion extirpate the knowledge of 
pleaſure, and, in fact, annihilate man himſelf. Jud 
wil dolere, non fine magna merceae contingit immanitatis 
in animo, ſtuporis in corpore : © this inſenſibility is not 
to be acquired without making the mind become cruel, 
4nd the body ſtupid.“ Good and evil happen to man in 
their turn. Neither has he trouble always to avoid, 
nor pleaſure always to purſue. 

It is a very great advantage to the honour of igno- 
nance, that knowledge itſelf throws us into Knowledge re- 
is arms, when it finds itſelf puzzled to fers us to igno- 
| in WY "port us under the weight of evils ; for bombe in. 
ro" 15 then conſtrained to come to this juries of for- 
or WJ om poſition to give us the reins, and per- tune. 
mit us to fly into the lap of the other, and to ſhelter our- 
elves by her favour from the ſtrokes and injuries of 
fortune, For what elſe does knowledge mean, when it 
nſtructs us to take off our thoughts from the ills that 
preſs upon us, and to entertain them with the recollec- 
ton of paſt pleaſures. And to comfort ourſelves under 
preſent aſflictions with the remembrance of former hap- 
pineſs, and to call to our aſſiſtance ſatisfaction that is 


 Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. lib. iii. cap, 6. + Idem, ibid. 
a vaniſhed 
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vaniſhed to oppoſe it to that which preſſes us. Tens. 
tiones @zritudinum in avacatiqne d cogitandi maleſtis, ., 
revocatiane ad contemplandas veluptates ponit . If it be 
not that where its ſtrength fails, it chuſes to have te. 
courſe to policy, and to make. uſe of a light pair af 
heels where the vigour of the body and arms is de. 
ficient ? For not only to a philoſopher, but to any fe. 
date man, who has the thirſt attending a burning fever 
upon him, what ſatisfaction is it to remember that he 
had the pleaſure of drinking Greek wine? It would 
be rather making a bad bargain worſe, 


Che ricordarſi il ben doppia la noia. 
Whoſo remembers, all his gains 
Are that he doubles his own pains, 


Of the ſame ſtamp is this other counſel which 
A preſcription philoſophy gives, only to remember the 


of the ſame good fortune Þ paſt, and to forget the 
— 1 S, mortiſications we have ſuffered ; as if we 
get our paſt had the ſcience of oblivion in our power, 
2 A piece of advice this, for which we ate 


not a ſtraw the beiter. 
Suavis eft laborum præteritorum memoria F. 
The recollection of paſt toils is ſweet, 


How ? Is philoſophy that fhould put weapons into my 
hands to contend with fortune, and that ſhould ſteel my 
courage to trample all human adverfities under foot, 
* become ſuch a rank coward as to make me hide my 
head by ſuch daſtardly and ridiculous ſhifts ? For the 
memory repreſents to us what it pleaſes, not what de 
chuſe : nay, there is nothing that ſo ſtrongly imprints 
any thing in our remembrance as the defire to forget 
it. And to ſollicit the ſoul to loſe any thing is a goo 
way to make it retain it by rendering the impreſſion 0! 
it the deeper. This is a falſe poſition. Eft firum in nov 


„ Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iii. cap. 15. + Thid. cap. 16, 


1 Evripid. apud Cic. de Finibus Bon. et. Mal. lib, ii. cap. 32. 4 
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i et adverſa quaſi perpetua oblivione obruamus, et ſecunda 
une et ſuaviter meminerimus *. And it is in our 
« power to bury all adverſity as it were in oblivion, 
« 3nd to call our proſperity to mind with pleaſure, and 
« delight.” And this is true. + Memini etiam quæ nolo : 
aliviſet non poſſum que volo. ] do alſo remember what 
« would not, but I cannot forget what I would.” And 
whoſe counſel is this? Hic qui ſe unus ſapientem profiteri 
auſus. ** Who only durſt profeſs himſelf a wife man,” 
viz. Epicurus. 


Qui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omnes 
Preſtrinxit ſtellas, exorſus uti ætbher ius ſol I. 


Who from mankind the prize of knowledge won 
And put the ſtars out, like the riſing ſun. 


To have the memory empty and unfurniſhed, is it not 
the true and proper way to 1gnorance ? 


Iners malorum remedium ignorantia eſt F. 
Ignorance is but a weak remedy for misfortunes, 


We find ſeveral ſuch precepts, by which we are al- 
owed to borrow frivolous appearances from the vulgar, 
where ſtrong and vigorous Treaſon is of no avail, pro- 
vided they give us comfort and contentment, Where 
they cannot heal the wound, they are content to palliate 
nd benumb it. I believe they will not deny me this, 
that, if they could ſettle order and conſtancy in a ſtate of 
ite, that could maintain itſelf in pleaſure and tranqui- 
ty by ſome defect and diſorder of judgment, they —___._- 
vould approve of it, and ſay with Horace, 


Polare et ſpargere flores 
Incipiam, patiarque vel inconſultus baberi ||. 


e 


fi 


of, 
my 


We 

ns With garlands crown'd I'Il take my hearty glaſs, 

get Tho for my frolick I be deem'd an aſs. 

000 WT here would be a great many philoſophers of Lycas's 
# ind, who being in all other reſpects a man of very 
obj . 


* Euripid. apud. Cic. de Finibus Bon. et. Mal. lib. i. cap. 27. 
T Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 32. t Lucret. lib. iu. ver. 1056- 
\ Senec. Oedip. act. iii. ver, 3. Hor. lib. i. Epiſt. v. ver. 14, 15. 
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good morals, living in peace and happineſs in his 
tamily, deficient in no obligation, either to his relations 
or ſtrangers, and very careful to guard himſelf from au 
thing that might hurt him, was, nevertheleſs, by ſome 
diſorder in his brain, ſtrangely poſſeſſed with a conceit, 
that he was perpetually at the theatre a ſpectator of the 
ſports, paſtimes, and the beſt of comedies; and, being 
cured of his frenzy by the phyficians, he had a grey 
mind to have entered an action againſt them, to compel 
them to reſtore him to his pleaſing imaginations, 


Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et dempius per vim mentis gratiſſimus error *, 


By heav'n you've kill'd me now, my friends, outright, 
And not preſerv'd me, fince my dear delight 

And pleafing error, by my better ſenſe 

Unhappily return'd, is baniſh'd hence. 


A madneſs of this ſort poſſeſſed Thrafilaus, the fon of 
Polydorus F, who, conceiting that all the veſſels that 
ſailed from or arrived at the port of Pyrzum, traded only 
for his profit, congratulated himſelf on their happs 
voyages, and received them with the greateſt joy. His 
brother Crito having cauſed him to be reſtored to his 
better underſtanding, he regretted the loſs of that fort 
of condition, in which he had lived with ſo much 
glee and freedom from anxiety, It is according 
to the old Greek verſe, that | there is a great deal of 
convenience 1n not being too wiſe, | 


'Ev To Opoveiv yap prices nowes Bios. 


/ 0 

And the preacher,“ In much wiſdom is much grief; aud WW, 
< he that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow $.” t 
Another proof of the weakneſs of philoſophy, is that WW 


Hor. lib. ii. epiſt. 2. ver. 138, &c. 

+ This entire paſſage is taken from Athenzvs, lib. xii. near the end. 
It is alſo in ZElian's Var. Hiſt, iv. cap. 25. where he is called Thraſyllus. 

T Sophocles in Ajace Map:3045gy, ver. 55 4. 5 Eccleſiaſt. i. 18. 
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pf receipt, to which philoſophy in gene 
ul aſſents, and which it preſcribes in all Another proof 
eiſes of neceſſity, viz. The putting an 1 
end to the life which we cannot ſupport. which in gene- 
* Placet * Pare: non placet ? quacumgue "Al — 2 
vis eri. Pungit dolor ? vel fodiat ſant; i hat lite which 
uudus es, da jugulum : fin tectus armis Vul- we cannot bear. 
canis, id eft, fortudine, reſite. Does it 
« pleaſe ? Be obedient ; Does it not pleaſe ? Go out of it 
«which way thou wilt. Does grief prick thee, or even 
« pierce thy heart? If thou art naked, yield thy throat; 
« but, if thou art covered with the arms of Vulcan, that 
«js, fortitude, refiſt.” And this phraſe, ſo much in uſe at 
the Greek feſtivals, Aut bibat, aut abeat : © let F him 
« drink or depart ;” which ſounds not ſo well in the Þ 
Ciceronian as in the Gaſcoon language, wherein the B 


is changed into an V. 


Vivere ſi recte neſcis, decede peritis. 

Lufiti ſatis, ediſti ſatis atque Bibiſti: 

Tempus abire tibi, ne potum largius £quo 
| Rideat, et pulſet laſciva decentius ætas F. 


It to live properly thou doſt not know, 

Give peace, and leave thy room to thoſe that do. 

Thou'ſt eat, drank, and play'd, to thy content: 

Tis time to make thy parting compliment. 

Leſt youth whoſe follies more become their age, 
Laugh thee to ſcorn, and puſh thee off the ſtage. 


Theſe firſt words ſeem to be an imitation of Seneca's Ep. 50. As to 
the remaining words, * Pungit dolor,” &c. it is from Cicero's Tuſc. 
eſt, lib. ii. cap. 14. | 1 

1. It is an application from Cicero, whoſe words are theſe : * Mihi 
quidem in vita ſervanda videtur la lex quz in Græcorum conviviis ob- 
lnetur,” &c, Cic. Tuſ. Quæſt. lib. v. cap. 41. 

{ This remark upon the Gaſcoon pronunciation, which chuſes to alter 
3 into V, is only to be applied to the word bibat, otherwiſe it would 
not be very properly intended here; becauſe, if the B in the word abeat 
va changed into V, it would mar the conſtruction, which Montaigne 
would put, according to Cicero, upon this phraſe, - Aut bibat aut abeat.” 

Hor. lib, ii. epiſt. ii. ver. 213, &, | 

. What 


It is what Antiſthenes ſaid 5 « That a man muſt either 
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What is this but a confeffion » of its inability, and: 
recourfe not only to ignorance for a ſhelter, but exe 
to ſtypidity, inſenſibility, and a non-entity ? 


 —— Democritum poſtquam mature vetuſtas 
Admonuit memorem, motus langueſcere mentis: 
Sponta ſud letho caput obvius obtulit ipſe F. 


Democritus, perceiving age invade, 

His body weaken'd and his mind decay'd, 

Obey'd the fummons, with a chearful face, 

Made haſte to welcome death, and met him half the 
race. by - | 


« be provided with ſenſe to underſtand, or with 2 
6 halter to hang himſelf.” And what Chryſippus ai. 
ledged to this purpoſe from the poet Tyrtzus, viz, 


De la vertu ou de mort approcher. 
Or to arrive at valour or at death. 


And Crates ſaid ||, that love was to be cured by hun- 
ger, if not by time; or, if neither of theſe remedies 
pleaſed, by a halter. That Sextius, of whom both 
Seneca and Plutarch & ſpeak with ſo high an encomium, 
having applied himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and finding the progreſs of his ſtudies too flow and te- 
dious, reſolved to throw himſelf into the ſea. He ren to 
meet death, fince he could not overtake knowledge. The 
words of the law upon this ſubje& are theſe : “ If, pet. 
<< adventure, ſome great inconvenience happen, for which 


As this is a long period, and as the relation which this paſſage ſtands 
in to that which goes before it, is very remote, it is here inſerted in the 
laſt edition, What is this, I ſay, but the conſent, if not confeſſion of 
« philoſaphy,” &c. But this is uncorporating the commentary in the text; 
a dangerous method, which has been uſed by many critics in books of 
much more importance than Montaigne's Eſſays. 

+ Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 1052, &c, | 

1 Plutarch, in the Contradictions of the Stoic philoſophers, cap. 24 
Diog. Laert, in the life of Crates, lib, vi. ſect. 86. TE. 

g Plutarch in his tract, How an amendment may be perceived in the 
exerciſe- of virtue, chap. 5. 

6 there 
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there is no remedy, the haven is near, and a man 
may ſave himſelf by ſwimming out of the body as out 
© or a leaky ſkiff; for it is the fear of death, and not 
: the deſire of life, that makes the fool fo loth to part 
from the body.“ | 

As life is rendered more pleaſant by fimplicity, it 
o becomes more innocent and better, 
$1 was juſt now ſaying. The fimple and of Empl d 
he ignorant, ſays St. Paul, raiſe ne, ignornce. 

res up to heaven, and take poſſeſſion o | 
; and we with all our knowledge plunge ourſelves into 
he infernal abyſs. I am neither ſwayed by Valentinian, 
he declared enemy of all ſcience and learning, or by 
jeinius, both Roman emperors, who called them the 
ion and peſt of every political ſtate ; nor by Mahomet, 
ho (as I have heard) interdicted learning to his fol- 
owers : but the example and authority of the great 
Lycurgus ought ſurcly to have great weight, as well as 
he reverence due to that divine Lacedzmonian policy 
0 great, fo admirable, and ſo long flouriſhing in virtue 
ind happineſs, without any inſtitution or exerciſe of 
letters. 

Such as have been in the new world, which was diſ- 
overed by the Spaniards in the time of 8 
pur 8 er to us, how much hn 
ore honeſtly and regularly thoſe nations mecha 
Ive without magiſtrates and without law, . 
than ours do, where there are more offi- gularly than we 
ers, and more laws, than there are of“ Z; 
ther ſorts of men and occupations. 


Di cittatoria piene e di libelli, 
D'eſamina e di carte, di procure 
Hanno le mani e il ſeno, e gran faſtelli 
Di choſe, di configli, e di letture, 

Per cui Ie faculid de poverelli 

Non ſond mai ne le citta;ficure, | 
Hanno dietro e dinanzi e d' ambi i lati, 
Notai, proturatori, e advocati X. 


* The Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto, cant. xiy. ſtanz. 34. 
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- contrary, thoſe of his time were all fragrant without, by 


take it, they abounded with learning, &c. but we 


quire no capacity, provided the mind is docile and fr 
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Their bags were full uf writs, and of citations, 
Of proceſs, and of actions and arreſts, 

Of bills, of anfwers, and of replications, 

In courts of delegates, and of requeſts, 

To grieve the ſimple ſort with great vexations : 
They had reſorting to them as their gueſts, 

Attending on their circuit, and their journeys, 
Scriv'ners, and clerks, and lawyers, and attorney, 


A Roman ſenator of the latter ages ſaid, that th 
anceſtors breath ſtunk of garlic, but their ſtomac 
were perfumed with a good conſcience : and that, on th 


ſtunk within of all ſorts of vices; that is to fay, 2 


very deficient of moral honeſty. Incivility, ignorance 
ſimplicity, and roughneſs, are the natural companions 
innocence. Curioſity, cunning, and ſcience, bring mal 
in their train. Humility, fear, obedience, and aft 
bility (which are the chief props of human ſociety) f 


from preſumption, 

Chriſtians have a particular reaſon to know what 
| natural and original evil curioſity is | 
r man. The thirſt of increaſing in wiſdo 
pride. and knowledge was the firſt ruin of m 
and the means by which he ruſhed headlong into et 
nal damnation, Pride was his deſtruction. It! 
pride that throws man out of the common track, ti: 
makes him embrace novelties, and rather chuſe to 
the head of a troop wandering into the road to pt 
dition, and rather the regent and preceptor of error at 
lyes, than to be a difciple in the ſchool of truth, a 
to ſuffer another to lead and guide him in the rig] 
and beaten track, This perhaps is the meaning of th 
old Greek ſaying, 'H ge hd reg rarel Th Ty 
Te0rai. © That ſuperſtition follows pride, and obe 
« it as if it was its parent,” Ah preſumption ! how mu 
doſt thou hinder us f | wi 
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When Socrates was informed, that the God of wiſ- 
gom had attributed to him the title of a | 
ſage, he was NE Re and 8 —— bocrates FF 
aminins himſelf, could not find an — A 
undation for this divine ſentence He of WIE. 
knew others as juſt, temperate, valiant, 
ind learned as himſelf, and ſottie that were more elo- 
quent, More graceful, and more uſeful to their country- 
men than he was. At laſt he concluded, that he was 
diſtinguiſhed from others, and pronounced to be a wiſe 
man, only becauſe he did not think himſelf ſo; and that 
his god confidered the opinion of knowledge and wiſ- 
om, as a ſtupidity in man; that his beſt doctrine was 
he doctrine of ignorance, and fimplicity his beſt wif- 
om“. The ſacred writ declares thoſe of us miſerable, 
vho ſet a value upon themſelves, © Duſt and aſhes, ſays 
he to ſuch, what haſt thou to pride thyſelf in?? And elſe- 
here, that God has made man like to a ſhadow,” of 
ich who can judge, when it is vaniſhed by the diſap- 
earance of the light? This concerns none but us. 


We are ſo far from being able to comprehend the 
vine perfections, that, of the works of 
he Creator, thoſe beſt bear the mark, and inquiry into the 
re more ſtrictly his, which we the leaſt divine nature 


Too curious an 


is to be con- 


nderſtand. To meet with a thing which Lena 


incredible, is an occaſion to Chriſtians - 
o believe; and the more it is oppoſite to human reaſon, . 
he more reaſonable is ſuch faith. If it were according 
0 reaſon, it would be no longer a miracle; and if 
here was a precedent for it, it would be no longer a 
ngularity. St. Auguſtine ſays, Melius ſcitur Deus neſciendo. 
God is better known by ſubmitting not to know him.“ 
ind fays, Tacitus +, Sandtius eſt et reverentius de attis 
rum credere quam ſcire. It is more holy and reve- 
rent to believe the works of God, than to know them.“ 
nd Plato thinks it is ſomewhat impious to inquire too 
ouſly into God, the world, and the firſt cauſes of 


® Plato's Apology for Socrates, p. 360, 36r. 
Þ Moribus German. Cap. 34. ; t Ciceronis Timzus, or De 
uverſo Fragmentum, cap. 2. 


Vor. II. Q_ things, 
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things. Atque illum quidem parentem bujus uni ver fai 
invenire difficle, at, quum jam inveneris inaicare in vulzy, 
nefas (ſays Cicero ®) : it is a hard matter to find out 
te the parent of the unwerſe ; and, when found out, iti; 
cc not lawful to reveal him to the vulgar.” 

We pronounce indeed power, truth, juſtice, which are 

words that denote ſomething great, by 

What our no- . . | 
tions of the that very thing we neither ſee nor con. 
divine Being ceive at all. We ſay that God fear, 
* that God is angry, that God loves, 


Immortalia mortali ſermone notanies F. 
Giving to things immortal, mortal names. 


Theſe are all agitations and emotions that cannot be in 
God, according to our form ; nor can we imagine them 
according to his. It only belongs to God to know 
himſelf, and to interpret his own: works; and he does t 
in our language improperly to ſtoop and deſcend to us, 
who grovel upon the earth, How can prudence}, 
which is the choice betwixt good and evil, be proper 
attributed to him, whom no evil can touch? How can 
the reaſon and underſtanding which we. make uſe of 
to arrive_at things apparent by thoſe that are obſcure, 
fince there is nothing obſcure to God? And juſtice, 
which diſtributes to every man what appertains to him, 
a principle created for the fociety and intercourte ot 
men, how is that in God? How temperance, which b 
the moderation of corporeal pleafures, that have no 
place in the Divinity? Fortitude to ſupport pain, labou, 
and danger, as little appertains to him as the reſt, thei 
three things having no acceſs to him: for which ret 
fon, Ariſtotle || thinks him equally exempt from virtue 
and vice. He is not capable either of affection or - 
dignation, becauſe they are both the effects of frailty : 


De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. cap. 25. without naming bam. 
? Lucret. lib. v. ver. 122. 3 
Montaigne has here tranſcribed a long paſſage from Cicero, De 

Natura Deorum, lib. iii. cap. 15. 
| Cic, de Natura Deorum, lib, i, cap. 27. 
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Maut gratid neque ird tcneri poteſt, quod que talia efſent 
imbecilla eſſent omnia. | 

The ſhare we have in _ of truth, what- 
ever it be, 15 not acquired by our own 
ſtrength. This is what God has plainly GR 
ven us to underſtand by the witneſſes he ws 7" of 
fs choſen out of the common people, 
fimple and ignorant men, to inform us of his wonderful 
ſecrets. Our faith is not of our own acquiring, but 
purely the gift of another's bounty. Ir is not by rea- 
ſing, or by virtue of our underſtanding, that we have 
acquired our religion, but by foreign authority and 
command; and the weakneſs of our judgment is of 
more aſſiſtance to us in it, than the ſtrength of it; and 
our blindneſs more than the clearneſs of our fight. It is 
more owing to our 1gnorance, thantoour knowledge, that 
we know any thing of divine wiſdom. It is no won- 
der if our natural and terreſtrial faculties cannot con- 
ceive this ſupernatural and celeſtial knowledge, We can 
only bring, on our part, obedience and ſubmiſſion: 
For it is written, I will deſtroy the wiſdom of the 
wife, and will bring to nothing the underſtanding of 
the prudent. Where is the wiſe ? Where is the ſcribe ? 
Where is the diſputer of this world? Hath not God 
* made fooliſh the wiſdom of this world? For, after 
* that, in the wiſdom of God, the world knew not 
God, it pleaſed God by the fœoliſhneſs of preaching to 
* ſave them that believe *.“ | 

Finally, were I to examine, whether it be in the power 
of man to find out that which he ſeeks, me 
and if that ſearch, wherein he has buſied in man's power 
himſelf ſo many ages, has enriched him to find out 
ith any new ability, and any ſolid truth, wha 
| believe he will confeſs to me, if he ſpeaks from his 
cnſcience, that all he has got by ſo long a diſquiſition, 
b only to have learned to know his own weakneſs, We 
bare only by long ſtudy confirmed and verified the ig- 
norance we were in by nature. The fame has hap- 
pened to men who are truly wiſe, which befals ears of 


®* 1 Cor. i. 19, &c. 


Q 2 corn: 
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corn: they ſhoot up and raiſe their heads ſtraight and 
lofty, whillt tltey are empty; but, when they are full, 
and ſwelled with grain in maturity, begin to flag and 
proop. So men, having tried and ſounded all things, 
and not having found, in that maſs of knowledge and 
proviſion of ſuch variety, any thing ſolid and firm, rot 
any thing but vanity, have quitted their preſumption, ard 
acknowledged their ſtate by nature. It is what Vellciys, 
reproaches Cctta and Cicero * with, that they had 
carned from Philo +, that they had learned nothing, 
Pherecides, one of the ſeven wiſe men, writing on hi 
death-bed to Thales, ſaid F, „I have ordered my 
c people after my interment to carry my writings to thee, 
& It they pleaſe thee, and the other ſages, publiſh ; it 
« not, ſuppreſs them. They contain no certainty with 
ce which I myſelt am ſatisfied ; neither do I pretend to 
„ know the truth, or to attain to it: I rather open than 
& diſcover things.” The wiſeſt man || that ever was, 
being aiked, what he knew, made anſwer, that he knen 
this, that he knew nothing. By this he verified the 
aſſertion, that the greateſt part of what we know, is the 
leaſt of what we do not know, that is to ſay, that even 
that which we think we know 1s but a portion, and a 
very ſmall portion of our ignorance. We know things 
in dreams, ſays Plato, and are ignorant of them in 
reality. & Omnes pene veteres nihil cegnoſci, nihil percipi, 
nibil ſciri poſſe dixcrunt: anguſtos ſenſus, imbecilles animes, 
brevia curricula vit. Almoſt all the ancients have 
declared, that there is nothing to be known, nothing 
to be perceived nor underſtood ; that the ſenſes are too 
& limited, minds too weak, and the time of lite too 
c ſhort,” And of Cicero himſelf, whoſe merit was all 
owing to his learning, Valerius ſays, that in his old 
age he began to deſpiſe letters, and that, when he ap- 


Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 17. 

+ Cicero was one that attended the lectures of this Philo, who was an 
academic philoſopher. 

t Diog. Laert. lib. i. at the end of the life of the Pherecides, ſect. 122, 

| Socrates, Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib. 1. cap. 4. 

$ Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 12. 
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plied to ſtudy, it was without dependence upon any one 
ſect, following what he thought probable, now in one 
ſect, then in another, evermore wavering under the 
doubts of the Academy. #* Dicendum eſt, ſed ita ut nibil 
ofirmem ; quaram omnia, dubitans plerumque, et mibi diffi- 
dns. Something I muſt ſay (as he told his brother), 
but without affirming any thing; I enquire into all 
« things, but am generally doubting and diffident of 
« myſelf.” I ſhould have too much of the beſt of the 
argument, were I to confider man in his common way 
of living, and in the groſs ; and yet I might do it by 
his own rule, who judges of truth, not by the weight, 
but by the number of votes. There we will leave the 
vulgar, 


Qui vigilans ſtertat, 
Mortua cui vita et prope jam vivo dtque videnti 4. 
Half of his life by lazy fleep's poſſeſt, 
And when awake, his ſoul but nods at beft: 


who neither feel nor judge themſelves, and let moſt of 
their natural faculties lie idle. 

I will take man in his ſublimeſt ſtate, Let us view 
lim in that ſmall number of excellent 
and ſelect men, who, baving been en- G the know- 
dowed with a curious and particular natu- wt Sree 
„nl talent, have moreover hardened and geniuſes have 
5 vhetted it by care, ſtudy, and art, and —＋ Fas te 
'- WH failed it to the higheſt pitch of wiſdom 


o which it can pofſhibly arrive. They have adjuſted 


20 their ſouls to all ſenſes and all biaſes, have propped and 
0” ſupported them with all the foreign aſſiſtance proper for 
- them, and enriched and adorned them with all that 
) 


they could borrow for their advantage, both from within 
and without. Thoſe are they in whom reſides human 
nature, to the utmoſt degree of perfection. They have 
regulated the world with polity and laws. They have 


* Cic. de Div, lib ii. cap. 3. 

T Lucret. lib. iii, ver. 1061, ibid. ver. 1059. 

Montaigne has tranſpoſed theſe two verſes of Lucretius to adapt 
tem the more nicely to his ſubject. | 
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inſtructed it in the arts and ſciences, and alſo by the 
example of their admirable manners. I ſhall bring tg 
my account thoſe men only, their teſtimony and ex. 
perience, Let us fee how far they have proceeded, and 
on what they depended. The maladies and defects 
that we ſhall find amongſt theſe men, the world maj 
boldly declare to, be purely their own. 
Whoever enters upon the ſearch of any thing, comes 
N at laſt to this point“: he either ſezs 
N that he has found it, or that it is not i 
9 be found, or that he is ſtill in queſt of it, 
| The whole of philoſophy is divided intg 
theſe three kinds. Its defign is to ſeek out truth, knoy. 
ledge, and certainty. The Peripatetics, Epicurzans, 
Stoics, and others have thought they have found i. 
Theſe eſtabliſhed the ſciences which we have, and hare 
treated of them as of certainties. Clitomachus, Car- 
neades, and the Academics deſpaired in their ſearch, 
and were of opinion, that truth could not be conceived 
by our underſtandings. Theſe place all to the account 
of human frailty and ignorance. This ſect has had the 
moſt numerous and the moſt noble followers. 
Pyrrho, and other ſceptics or doubters, whoſe docs 
trines were held by many of the ancients, 
2 ors as deduced from Homer, the ſeven wiſc 
— 2 men, Archilochus, Euripides, Zeno, De. 
mocritus, and Xenophon, ſay, that they 
are ſtill in the ſearch of truth. Theſe judge that they, 
who think they have found it, are vaſtly deceived ; and 
that it is alſo too daring a vanity in the ſecond fort to 
affirm, that it is not in the power of man to attain toll 
For this eſtabliſhing the meaſure of our ſtrength, to kno# 
and judge of the difficulty of things, is a great aud 


„ In this very ſtyle, does Sextus Empiricus, the famous Pyryhoni, 
from whom Montaigne has taken many things, begin his treatiſe cf 
the Pyrrhonian hypotheſis; and infers, as Montaigne does, that there art 
three general methods of philoſophizing, the one dogmatic, the other 
academic, and the other ſceptic. Some affirm they have found the truth, 
others declare it to be above our comprehenſion, and others, are fill i 


queſt of it 
L extreme 
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etretne degree of knowledge, of which they doubt, 


whether man is capable. 


* Nil ſciri quiſquis putat, id quogue neſcit, 
e, 


He that ſays nothing can be known, o'erthrows - 
His own opinion, for ke nothing knows, 
So knows not that. 


The ignorance that knows itſelf, that zudges and con- 
demns itſelf, is not total ignorance, which to be, it muft 
be ignorant of itſelf, So that the prateſfion of the Pyr- 
chonians is to waver, doubt, and enquire, to be ſure of 
nothing, and to be anſwerable for nothing. Of the 
three operations of the ſaul, the imagination, the ap- 
petite, and the conſent, they admit of the two firſt, but, 
i for the laſt, they ſupport and maintain it ambiguouſly, 
without inclination or approbation either ot one thing or 
another, it is ſo trivial. Zeno deſcribed the ſtate of his 
imagination, accoiding to this divifon of the faculties 
of the mind. The hand, extended and open, indicated 
appearance; the hand half ſhut, and the fingers a little 


crooked, ſhewed conſent; the right fiſt clinched, com- 
prehenſion; and, when with the Jett-hand he yet preſſed 


the fiſt cloſer, knowledge . 

Now this upright and inflexible ſtate of the opinion 
of the Pyrrhonians receiving all objects; 
vithout application or-conſent, leads them The advantage 
to their ataraxy, which is a peaceable of Fyrrhoniſm. 
late of life, compoſed and exempt from 
the agitations which we receive by the impreſſion of that 
opinion and knowledge which we think we have of 
things; from whence ariſe fear, avarice, envy, im- 
moderate defires, ambition, pride, ſuperſtition, the love 
of novelty, rebellion, diſobedience, obſtinacy, and moſt 
of the bodily evils. Nay, and by that they exempt 
tbemſelves from the jealouſy of their diſcipline. For 


they debate after a very gentle manner, and in their diſ- 


„ Lucret, lib, iv. ver. 41. f Cie. Acad, Quzſt, lib, iv, cap. 47. 
e Putes 


! 
j 
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it is neither the one nor the other, their buſineſs is u 
maintain, that it is both. If you adhere to the opinin 
that you know nothing of the matter, they will maintain 


aſſure them that you doubt of a thing, they will argue 
that you do not doubt of it, or that you cannot be jure 
that you do doubt of it. And by this extremity of 


"themſelves from many opinions, even of thoſe who 
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| liberiores et ſolutiores, quod integra illis eſt judicandi poteſtas, 
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putes fear no revenge. When they ſay that weigh 
preſſes downward, they would be ſorry to be beliere, 
and want to be contradicted, for the ſake of creatin 
doubt and ſuſpenee of judgment, which is their ultima 
end. They only advance their propoſitions to oppoj, 
ſuch as they imagine have gained our belief, It 30 
admit theirs, they are altogether as ready to maintyy 
the contrary, It is all one to them, They have 9 
choice, It you maintain that ſnow is black, they vil 
argue on the contrary, that it is white. It you ſay, thy 


that you do: yea, and, if by an affirmative axiom you 


doubt, which ſhocks itſelf, they ſeparate and divid: 


have, in many forms, maintained doubt and ignorance, 
Why ſhall it not be allowed to them, ſay they, as iti 
to the dogmatiſts, one to ſay green, another yellow, 
and even to doubt of theſe ? Can any thing be propoked 
to us to acknowledge or deny, which 1s not allowable 


for us to confider as ambiguous ? And where others a Wh d 
induced, either by the cuſtom of their country, or by Mil: 
the inſtitution of parents, or by accident, as by a tem He 
peſt, without judgment, and without choice, nay, mol: Wi a 
commonly before the age of diſcretion, to ſuch or ſuch t! 
an opinion, to the ſect of the Stoics or Epicureans, an iſe 
are thereto ſo inflaved and faſt bound, as to a thing that Wiſe: 

they cannot recede from, * ad quamcumgque diſciplinan, irik 
velut tempeſtate, delati, ad eam, tanquam ad ſaxum, adbe. ti 
reſcunt; - to whatſoever diſcipline they happen to be 1n- Wi y« 
e troduced, to that ſect they cleave, as they would toe 


ge rock, if drove to it by a ſtorm ;” why ſhould not thele 
bepermitted, in like manner, tomaintain theirliberty, and 
confider things without obligation and ſervility ?” ＋ Hi 


® Cic, Acad, Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 3. t Idem, ibid. 
being, 
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being, in this reſpect, the more free and unconſtrained, 
becauſe they have the full power of judging.” Is it not 
{ſome advantage to be diſengaged from the neceſſity 
hich curbs others? Is it not better for a man to conti- 
ne in ſuſpence, than to entangle himſelf in ſo many er- 
xs as human fancy has produced ? Is it not better for 
im to ſuſpend his opinion, than to meddle with thoſe 


ditious and wrangling diviſions? What ſhall 1 chuſe? 


What you pleaſe, provided you do but chuſe,” As 
ly as this anſwer is, yet it ſeems to be the language of all 
e dogmatiſts, by whom we are not permitted to be ig - 
rant of what we are ignorant. Take the moſt eminent 
de, it will never beſo ſecure, but you will be under a ne- 
fityof attacking a hundred and a hundred contrary opi- 
ons for the defence of it, Is it not better to keep out of 
confuſion ? You are permitted to embrace Ariſtotle's 
pinion of the immortality of the ſoul, with as much 
al as if your honour life were at ſtake, and to contra- 
& and give the lye to Plato on that head; and ſhall 
ey be forbid to doubt of it? If it be lawful for“ Pa- 
ztius to ſuſpend his judgment concerning augury, 
teams, oracles, vaticinations, of which things the Stoics 
ake no manner of doubt, why may not a wiſe man pre- 
me to do the ſame, in all things, that this man dared 
do in thoſe things which he learnt from his maſter, 
ſabliſned by the ſchool of which he is a diſciple ? If it 
a child that judges, he knows nothing of the matter; 
2 wiſe man, he is prepoſſeſſed. They have reſerved 
themſelves a wonderful advantage in battle, having 
ted themſelves of the care of providing a fence. They 
e not concerned at being ſtruck, provided they alſo 
ke; and they make every thing ſerve their purpoſe. 
they overcome, your argument 1s lame ; as theirs is, 
ſou overcome: if they fall ſhort, they verify igno- 
ce; as you do, if you miſs : if they prove that no- 
ug is known, it goes well; if they cannot prove it, 
s altogether as well, + Ut quum in eadem re paria in 
Mrariis partibus momenta inveniuntur, facilius ab utraque 
le aſſertio ſuſtineatur: ©* to the end that, as the reaſons 


* Cic. Acad, Quæſt. lib. i. cap. ult. + Idem, ibid. 


( 


e are 


| 
| 


to fix and determine. Whoever will imagine a perpetu 


1 | F Cic. de Div, lib, i. Cap. 18. 
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are equal pro and con upon the ſame ſubject, the de 
©* mination may eaſily be ſuſpended on both fides ;” ,, 
they make account to find out, with much greater eg 
why a thing is falſe, than why it is true; and why; 
not, than that which is; and what they do not belies 
than what they do believe. 

Their forms of ſpecch are, © I eſtabliſh nothing: i 
* * 5 more 5 than ſo; or no more c 
The common © than the other: I do not compreben 
N < it: the appearances are, in all ref 

equal: the rule of ſpeaking, both 
<< and con, is alike : nothing ſeems true, that may u 
as well ſeem falſe.“ Their ſacramental word is ;x;ﬀ"" 
that is to ſay, I demur to it, I ſuſpend my judgmen. 
This is their conſtant note, with other terms of the! 
Hgnificancy, the effect of which is a pure, entire, 2 
abſolute pauſe and ſuſpenſion of the judgment. The 
make uſe of their reaſon to inquire and diſpute, but u 


confeſſion of ignorance, a judgment without biaſs, 2 
without inclination upon any occaſion whatſoever, car 
ceives a true idea of Pyrrhoniſm, I exprefs this whi 
ſicalneſs as well as I can, by reaſon that many people c 
hardly conceive what it is, and authors themſelves rept 
ſent it a little differently and obſaurely. 

As to the actions of life, they follow the comme 


: forms. They yield and give themlein 
What 1s the 


. 4 - - in Ve 
n up to the natural inclinations, to the up" 
the Pyrrho- pulſe and power of the paſſions, to top” 
mians in com- conſtitutions of the laws and cuſtoms, a of 


to the tradition of the arts, non eximn 
Deus iſta ſcire, ſed tantummodo uti + voluit ; for G0 
< would not have us know, but only uſe theſe things 
They ſuffertheir common actions to be guided by tho 
things without any deliberation or judgment. For th 
reaſon I cannot well reconcile what is ſaid of Py_hy" 


with this argument. They repreſent him ſtupid am" 


immoveable, leading a ſavage and unſociable court e 


* Sextus Empiricus ſays this verbatim, Pyrrh. Hypot, lib. i. cap 
x I 
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t, putting himſelf in the way of being joſtled by 
5, going upon precipices, and refuſing to conform 
he laws. This is to exaggerate his diſcipline. He 
ala not be thought a ſtock or a ſtone, He would be 
veſeated as a man living, reaſoning, and arguing, en- 
zug all natural conveniencies and pleaſures, employ- 
gend making uſe of all his corporeal and ſpiritual fa- 
ties in rule and reaſon. As to the fantaſtic, imagi- 
ry, and falſe privileges that man has uſurped, of lord- 
g it, ordaining and eſtabliſhing, he has, in good 
meſt, renounced and quitted them, 

Yet there is no ſect “ but is obliged to permit its wiſe 
n to follow ſeveral things not compre- The wife man 
ded, nor perceived, nor conſented to, is determined 
kc means to live: and if he goes to ſea, in life by ap- 

| . pearances. 

purſues that defign, not knowing whe- 
er it will be ſucceſsful to him or no; and is influenced 
ly by the goodneſs of the ſhip, the experience of the 
ot, the convenience of the ſeaſon, and circumſtances 
at are only probable. According to theſe, he is bound 
go, and ſuffer himſclt to be governed by appearances, 
ovid:d there be no expreſs contrariety in them, He 
s a body, he has a ſoul, the ſenſes puſh him, the mind 
ws him on. Although he do not find in himſelf this 
oper and peculiar token of judging, and though he per- 
res, he ought not to engage his conſent, conſideri 
at there may be a falſe appearance, as well as a true, 
rertheleſs he carries on the offices of his life with great 
berty and convenience, How many arts are there, the 
oteſhon of which conſiſts in conjecture more than in 
nowledge ? That decide not of truth or falſhood, and 
follow appearances ? There is, they ſay, the right 
well as the wrong, and we have, in us, wherewith to 
bit, but not to ſtop it when we touch it. We are 
uch the better for it, when we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
werned by the world without inquiry. A ſoul free 
om prejudice is in a very fair way towards tranquillity; 


en that judge and controul their judges, never duly 
mit to them. 


Montaigne only copies Cicero here. Acad. Quzſt, lib, ii. cap. 32. 
| How 


rules of go- 


things that preſent themſelves to thee, as they {ex 


— 


What minds ſimple and incurious minds, than th 


Gods, the world, and men, propoſes to ſpeak of them! 
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How much more docile and eaſy to be reconcile} 
religion, and the laws of civil policy, , 
are beſt diſpoſed i 
to ſubmit to re- OVer-curious wits and pædagogues, t 
ligion, and the will ftill be prating of divine and hum 
cauſes? There is nothing in human 
| vention that carries ſo much probabil 
and profit. This man is repreſented naked and emph 
acknowledging his natural weakneſs, fit for reccixin 
foreign ſtrength from above, unfurniſhed with hung 
ſcience, and the more adapted for receiving din 
knowledge, undervaluing his own judgment to maketi 
more room for faith, neither diſbelieving nor eſtabliſhi 
any doctrine contrary to the laws and common obſe 
vances; humble, obedient, docile, ſtudious, a fue 
enemy to hereſy, and conſequently free from the yi 
and irreligious opinions introduced by the falſe ſech 
Ne is as a charte blanche, prepared to receive ſuch fom 
from the finger of God, as he ſhall pleaſe to engrave« 
it. The more we reſign and commit ourſelves to G0 
and the more we renounce ourſelves, of the greater val 
we are. Take in good part, ſays the preacher, th 


vernment. 


« and taſte to thee from one day to another: the rel 
« outof thy knowledge.” Dominus novit cog itationes i 
minum, quoniam vane ſunt; * the Lord knoweth ti 
« thoughts of man, that they are vanity *.“ 

Thus we ſee, that of the three general ſects of phil 
9 ſophy, two make open profeſſon « 
ihe pee dan doubting and ignotance; and in thatt 
of the Dog- the Dogmatiſts, which is the third, it 
n. obvious, that the greateſt part of thema 
only aſſumed the face of aſſurance, to give them the be 
ter air. They have not been ſo ſolicitous to eſtabliſh a 
certainty for us, as to ſhew us how far they proceeded! 
this purſuit of the truth, quam doi ſingunt magis ui 
norunt; how the learned rather feign than know? 
Timæus, being to inform Socrates of what he knew of 


2 Pfal. xciv. 11. | + Plato in Timæo, p. 526. 
hu 
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as one man does to another, and thinks it ſufficient if 
eaſons areas probable as another man's, for the exact 
{ns were neither in his hand, nor that of any mortal 
rſoeyer ; which one of his followers has thus imi- 
d, ut potero, explicabo : nec tamen, ut Pythius Apollo, 
aut int et fixa, que dixero; ſed ut homunculus, probabi- 
unjeurd ſequens *: © will explain things in the beſt 
unner I can, yet not, as the oracle of Delphos, pro- 
douncing them as fixed and certain, but like a mere 
an, who adheres to probabilities by conjecture.” 
that other upon the natural and popular topic of the 
tempt of death, as he has elſewhere tranſlated it 
m the very diſſertation of Plato ; Si forte, de deorum 
ud ortiique mundi diſſerentes, minus id quod habemus in 
mo conſeguemur, haud erit mirum. AMquum ejt meminiſſe, 
we, qui diſſeram, hominum eſſe, et vos qui judicetis, ut ſi 
babilia dicentur, nihil ultra requiratis; “ if, in diſ- 
ourfing of the nature of the Gods, and the origin of the 
orld, we ſhould happen not to expreſs all that we con- 
eve in our minds, it will be na,wonder : for it is but 
uſt that we ſhould remember, that both I who argue, 
nd you who are my judges, are but men : ſo that, if 
robable things are delivered, ye are to require nothing 
ore.” Ariſtotle commonly heaps up a great number 
the opinions and beliefs of other men, for the ſake of 
paring them with his own, and to ſhew us how far 
has gone beyond them, and how much nearer he ap- 
aches to probability: for truth is not to be judged by 
authority and teſtimony of others : and therefore 
curus was very careful not to quote them in his 
dings. Ariſtotle was the prince of all Dogmatiſts, and 
ve are told by him, that much knowledge adminiſters 
lion of doubting the more. In fact, we often find him 
ped up in obſcurity, ſo thick and impenetrable, that 
know not, by his opinion, what to chuſe. It is, in ef- ; 
* Pyrrhoniſm under the form of determination. Hear 
0's proteſtation, who expounds another's fancy to us 


usown f: Qui requirunt, quid de quaque re ipſi ſentiamus, 


Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 9. + Cicero's Timzus, ſeu de Uni- 
v Fragmentum, cap 3. 1 Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib, i. cap. 5. - 


curioſius 
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Curiofits id faciunt, quam neceſſe eſt.— Hæc in philoſophian. 


dio, contra omnia diſſerendi, nullamque rem aperte judicgy 
perfetta d Socrate, repetita ab Arcęſild, confirmata d C arnut, 
uſque ad noſtram viget etatem. Hi ſumus, qui omnibus deri 
Falſa quædam adjundta eſſe dicamus, tantd Jimilitudine, 1; i" 
its nulla infit certè judicandi et eſſentiendi nota ; * they yh 
« defire to know what we think of every thing, are tov in 
* quifitive.—This rule in philoſophy, of diſputing aging 
cc every thing, and of explicitly determining nothing, whic 
ce was founded by Socrates, re-eſtabliſhing by Arcefila 
cc and confirmed by Carneades, has continued in uſe ex: 
© to our times. We are they who declare, that in eren 
cc truth there is ſuch a mixture of falſhood, and that ſo n 
e ſembling the truth, that there is no mark in them where 
ce by to judge of, or aſſent to either with certainty,” N 
has not only Ariſtotle, but moſt of the philoſophers, 4 
feed obſcurity, but to enhance the value of the ſubjcd 
and to amuſe the curiofity of our minds by furniſhing 
them with this bone to pick, on which there is no fleſh 
Clitomachus “ affirmed, that by the writings of Ca 


Montaigne has ſuppoſed this to. be the meaning of Cicero, who 
words are theſe: “ the opinion of which Calliphon Carneades  { 
« diouſly defended, that he even ſeemed to approve of it, although Clit 
% machus affirmed, that he never could underſtand what was approre 
« by Carneades.” Acad. Quzſt. lib. x. cap. 45. But this is not (aying 
« That Clitomachus aſſerted, that by the writings of Carneades, h 
« could never diſcover his opinion.” The diſpute is not, what were th 
opinions of Carneades in the general, but what he uſed to ſay in deſenc 
of Calliphon's private opinion concerning what conſtitutes man's chi 
good. Foraſmuch as Carneades was an Academician, he could not at 
vance any thing poſitive or clearly decifive upon this important queſtion 
which was the reaſon that Clitomachus never could underſtand what err 
the opinion of Carneades in this matter. Calliphon made the chief goo 
conſiſt in pleaſure and virtue both together, which, ſays Cicero, Ga 
neades alſo was not willing to contradict, “not that he aproved it, tir 
tc that he might oppoſe the Stoics; not to decide the thing, but toe 
« barraſs the Stoics.” Acad. Quzſt. lib. iv. cap. 42. In this fame bod 
Cicero explains to us ſeveral of Carneades's opinions; and, what is ve 
remarkable is, that he only does it as they are ſet forth by ClitomachuglW@t. 
% Having, ſays he, explained all that Carneades ſays upon this ſubſe 
« all thoſe opinions of Antiochus (the Stoic) will fall to the ground, , 
« But, for fear leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected of making him ſay wi | 
4 J think, I ſhall deliver nothing but what I collect from Clitomachu 
«who paſſed his life with Carneades till he was an old man, and, ben 
« a Carthaginian, was a man of great penetration, very ſtud:ous mate 


« over, and very exact.“ Acad. Quzlt, lib. iv, cap. 31. © I _ 


— 
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ades he could never diſcover what opinion he was of. 
by did Epicurus affect to be abſtruſe, and what elſe 
rocured Heraclitus the ſurname of oxorewes, or obſcure ? 
Obſcurity is a coin which the learned make uſe of, like 
oplers, to conceal the vanity of their art, and which 
te ſtupidity of mankind takes for current pay. 


Carus ob obſcuram linguam, magis inter inanes : 
Omnia enim ſtolidi magis aamiraniur amantque, 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt *. 


Bombaſt and riddle always puppies pleaſe, 

For fools admire and love ſuch things as theſe : 
And a dull quibble, ambiguouſly expreſt, 
Seems to their empty minds a MTs jeſt, 


Cicero reproves ſome of his friends for having ſpent 
ore time in aftrology, law, logic, and 


rometry, than thoſe arts deſerved, ſaying, * Pier 


at the ſtudy of theſe diverted them from by ſome of the 
be more uſeful and honourable duties of _ - _ 
fe, The Cyrenaic philoſophers equally 7 ler. 


ipiſed natural philoſophy and logic. Zeno + in the very 
ginning of the books of the commonwealth, declared 
the liberal arts unprofitable. Chryfippus ſaid, that 
bat Plato and Ariſtotle had wrote concerning logic, 
ey only compoſed for diverſion, and by way of ex- 


Cicero a little before explained to you from the word: of Clitomachns, 
in what ſenſe Carneades declared theſe matters.” Theſe very things 
cero repeats afterwards, where he tranſcribes them from a book 
ich Clitomachus had compoſed and addreſſed to the poet Lucilius. 
ter this, how could Cicero make Clitomachus ſay, that by the 
ntings of Carneades in general, be could never diſcover what were 
$ ſentiments ? The truth is, that Clitomachus had not read the wri- 
gs of Carneades ; for, except ſome letters that he wrote to Anara- 
, king of Cappadocia, which ran in his name, the reſt of his opi- 
Ms, as Diogenes Laertius ſays expreſsly, were preſerved in the books 
us diſciples. In Vita Carneadis, lib. iv. ſet. 66. The ſame hiſto- 
tell us, that Cliromachus, who compoſed above 400 volumes, ap- 
« himſelf above all things, to illuſtrate the ſentiments of Car- 
des, whom he ſucceded, Diogenus Laertius, in the life of Clito- 
uus, lib. iv. ſe, 67. 

Lucret. lib. i. ver. 640, &c. | 
| Diog. Laert, in the life of Zeno, lib. vii. ſe&, 32. 


erciſe; 
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erciſe ; and he could not believe that they ſpoke of fo van 
a thing in earneſt, Plutarch ſays the ſame of metaphyſics; 
Epicurus had alſo ſaid as much of rhetoric, gramny 
poetry, mathematics, and (natural philoſophy excepted) 
of all the other ſciences : and Socrates ſays the fame d 
all, except ethics and the ſcience of life. Whatere 
inſtruction any man applied to him for, he always, in th 
firſt place, defired him to give him an account of the 
conditions of his life paſt and preſent, which he en. 
amined and judged, eſteeming all other learning as fy 
pernumerary. Parum mibi placent eæ literæ que ad tir. 
tutem dottoribus nibil profuerunt * ; © that learning is in 
* {mall repute with me, which did not contribute to the 
c virtue of the teachers as well as learners.” Moſt of the 
arts have been diſparaged in like manner by the ſame 
knowledge. But they did not confider that it was fo 
reign to the purpoſe to exerciſe their underſtanding o 
thoſe very ſubjects, wherein there was no ſolid advan 

tage, 
1 for the reſt, ſome have reckoned Plato a Dogma 
tiſt; others a doubter ; others in ſome 


* 0 WI 
What were things the former, and in others the later. 
Plato's real 8 ve 
—— Socrates, who conducted his - dialogues i 


is continually ſtarting queries and ſtirring 

up diſputes, never determining, never fatisfying, and 

profeſſes to have no other ſcience but that of oppoſition 

Homer, their author, has equally laid the foundations 

of all the ſes of philoſophy, to ſhew how indifferent i 
was to which of them we inclined. 3 

It is ſaid, that ten ſeveral ſects ſprun 

To how many from Plato; and, in my opinion, nent 

_= 4,0 did any inſtruction totter and waver, 

his does not. | 

Socrates ſaid, “that midwives, while they make it the 

c buſineſs to aſſiſt others in bringing fort 

Socrates ome: ff lay aſide the miſery of their own gene 

ap > 7 cam « ration: that, by the title of the Sagt 

| « which the Gods had conferred up% 

« him, he was alſo diſabled in his virile and mental 0 


* Salluſt. p. 94. Mattaire's edit. London, 1713. 4 
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t of the faculty of bringing forth, contenting himſelf to, 
« help and aſſiſt thoſe that were pregnant, to open their, 
«. nature, lubicrate their paſſages, facilitate the birth of 
the iſſue of their brains; to paſs judgment on it; to 
& baptize, nouriſh, fortify it; to ſwathe and circumciſe 
« it; exerciſing and employing his underſtanding in the 
« perils and fortunes of others... 

The caſe is the ſame with the generality of the au- 
thor 9 f this thi rd cl als, »1 the ancients The fame. thing 
have obſerved of the writings of Anaxa- may be faid of 
ras, Democritus, Parmenides, Xeno- 3 
phon, and others. They have a manner of Eng famous 
writing doubtful, both in ſubſtance and writers. 
&fign, rather inquiring than teaching 
though they intermix ſome dogmatical periods in their 
compoſitions. Is not this alſo viſible in Seneca and Piu- 
urch? How ſelf- contradictory do they appear to ſuch as 
pry narrowly into them? And the reconcilers of the 
lawyers ought firſt to reconcile them every one to them- 
ſelves, Plato ſeems to me to have affected this form of 
piloſophizing by dialogue, to the end that he might 
vith greater decency from ſeveral mouths deliver the di- 
rerfity and variety of his own fancies, To treat of mat- 
ters variouſly is altogether as well as to treat of them 
conformably, and indeed bettef ; that is to ſay, more 
wpiouſly, and with greater profit. Let us only look at 
home; ſentences or Ketess are the utmoſt period of all 
Wogmatical and determinative ſpeaking * and yet thoſe 
arets which our parliaments make, thoſe that are the 
moſt exemplary, and that are moſt proper to cultivate 
the revefence due from the people to that dignity chiefly; 
onfidering the ability of the perſons veſted with it, 
erive their beauty not ſo much from the concluſions, 
dich are what they paſs every day, and are common 
0 every judge, as from the diſcuſhon and debating; 
i the differirig and contrary arguments which the mat- 
of law admits of. And the largeſt field for the 
enſures, which ſome philoſophers pals upon others, is 
ng to the contradictions and variety of opinions, 
Fncrein every one of them finds himſelf intangled, 


Vol. II. R either 
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either on purpoſe to ſhew the wavering of man's under. 
ſtanding upon every ſubject, or elſe ignorantly compelled 
to it by the volubility and incomprehenfibility of all 
matter: which is the very fignification “ of that maxim, 
ſo often repeated by Plutarch, Seneca, and many othe; 
writers of their claſs, viz, * In a ſſippery track let us 
« ſuſpend our belief :” for, as Euripides ſays, 


God's various works perplex the thoughts of men +, 


Like that which Empedocles often makes uſe of in his 
books, as if he was agitated by a divine fury, and com- 
pelled by the force of truth. No, no, we feel nothing, 
we ſee nothing, all things are concealed from us ; here 
is not one thing of which we can poſitively determine 
what it is, according to the divine ſaying, Copitatiunes 
mortalium limidæ, et incertæ adinventiones noſire et pri. 
videntiæ &; © the thoughts of mortal men are miſer- 
« able, and our devices are but uncertain.” 

It muſt not be thought ſtrange if men, though they 
1 deſpair of overtaking the prey, neverthe- 


d leſs take a pleaſure in the purſuit: ſtudy Wi. 
agreeable o- being of itſelf a pleaſant employment, ſo Wk, 
*— delightful, that, amongſt the other plea. 


ſures, the Stoics alſo forbid that which proceeds from 
the exerciſe of the underſtanding, are actually for curb- Wi, 
ing it, and think too much knowledge intemperance. 


* To prove that this was exactly what Montaigne intended by thoſe 
words, Zue fignifie ce refrein, &c. which Mr. Cotton has moſt abſurdiy 
turned into an interrogation by this jargon. * What means this chink 
jn the cloſe ? I need only point you to thoſe that immediately pro. 
ceded them in the quarto edition of 1588; where, after having ſpoken of 
thoſe ancient philoſophers © who had a form of writing dubious, both 
jn ſubſiance and deſign, inquiring rather than inſtructing, though the 
« intermix ſome dog matical periods in their ſtyle,” Montaigne ſays, in 
the ſame breath, Where is this more viſible than in our Plutarch? Hoy 
« differently does he reaſon upon the ſame topic ? How ' often does bt 
« give us two or three contrary cauſes for the ſame effect, and how many 
various arguments without preferring either to our choice? 

+ Plutarch's treatiſe of the oracles that ceaſed, chap. 24. 
1 Cic. Quæſt. Acad, lib, iv, cap. 5, 
'vy Wiſdom ix. 14, 
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Democritus, having eaten figs at his table which 
ited of honey, fell immediately to con- S 
Jeting within himſelf from whence they — fer i 
— that uncommon ſweetnefs; and, quiries into na- 
o be ſatisfied; was about to rife from the —_ philoſo- 

ble, to ſee the place where the figs were ; 
athered: the maid; being informed what was the cauſe of 
the buſtle, ſaid to him, with a ſmile, that he need give 
limſelf no trouble about it, for ſhe had put them into a 
refſel in which there had been honey. He was vexed 
tthe difcovery, becauſe it had deprived him of the op- 
vrtunity of finding out the cauſe himſelf, and robbed. 
is cutiofity of matter to work upon. © Go thy way, 
(aid he to her, thou haſt done me an injury; but, 
(however, I will ſeek out the cauſe of it as if it was 

natural; and he would fain have found out ſome 
true cauſe of an effect that was falſe and imaginary. 
This ſtory of a famous and great philoſopher does very 
early repreſent to us the ſtudious paſſion that amuſes 
in the purſuit of the things which we deſpair of ac- 
ring. Plutarch gives a hke example of one who 
5ould not be fet right in a matter of doubt, becauſe he 
jould not loſe the pleaſure of ſeeking it ; and of another 
perſon who would not ſuffer his phyfician to allay the 
birſt of bis fever, becaufe he would not loſe the plea- 
ne of quenching it by drinking. Satius eff ſuperdacua 
ſcere quam nibhi!; © it is better to learn more than is ne- 
' ceflary than nothing at all.” 

As many things which we eat are pleaſant to the pa - 
te, though neither nouriſhing nor whole- _ | 
be, in like manner, what our under- Aug confidera- 
anding extracts from fcience, is never- 3s food for the 
icleſs pleaſant, though it is neither nu- mind of man. 
nuye nor ſalutary. What they ſay is this: © the con- 


' Putafth's Table talk, Qg. 10. lib. i. This quotation, which I found 
von asT had dipped into the laſt edition of Bayle's Critical Dictionary, 
ide article DEMocRiTUS, note 1, is very jult, as | was fully convin- 
ed by conſulting Plutarch himſelf ; but I have learnt from M. de la 
lnnoye, that, according to Plutarch, Democritus eat v% &:xvo, a cu- 
ber. and not a eJo, a fig, as Montaigne has tranſlated it, copying 
er Amyot and Xylander, + Senec, Epiſt. 88. 

R 


2 % fideration 


e 
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t fideration of nature is food proper for our minds; i 
« elevates and puffs us up, makes us diſdain low 29 
£ terreſtrial things, in compariſon: with things that a 
«© {ublime and celeſtial. The inquiſition into great ay 
„ occult things is very pleaſant, even to him who x 
% quires nothing by it but the reverence and awe 9 
C judging it.” Thoſe are the terms of their: profeſſion 
The vain image of this fickly curioſity is yet more mn 
nifeſt by this other example, which they are often fond 
of urging : Eudoxus wiſhed, and: prayed to the God 
that he might once fee the ſun near at hand, to compte 
hend the form, magnitude, and beauty of it, though he 
ſhould be ſuddenly burnt by it. He was deſirous, at the 
peril of his life, to acquire a knowledge, of which thi 
uſe and poſſeſſion would be taken from him at the ſam 
inſtant; and, for the ſake of this ſudden and tranſitor 
knowledge, loſe all the other knowledge he had then 
or might have acquired hereafter. 

I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf, that Epicurus, Plat 
and Pythagoras, have given us the 


The at | . or art 
e atoms of atoms, ideas, and numbers, for artick 


> phy the 


ideas of Plato, of our faith. They were too wiſe to e ee 
| 3 „ bliſh things ſo uncertain, and ſo diſpuher 
to what end able, for their credenda. But, in the they! n 
mmey ew ad- obfcure and ignorant. ſtate of the world th 


| each of thoſe great men endeavoured i 
ſtrike out ſome image of light, whatever it was, and 
racked their brains for inventions, that had, at leaſt, 
pleaſant and ſubile appearance, provided that, hoge a 
falſe they were, they might be able to ſtand the 
ground againſt oppoſition, Unicuique iſta pro 11gen'o þ 
guntur, non ex ſtientiæ vi ; © thoſe are things waic 
every one fancies, according to his genius, not by. virtu 
<< of knowledge.” 


* [n Plutarch's tract, « that it is impoſſible to live merily,” arcordin 
sto the doctrine of Epicurus,” chap. 3, you will find, in Diogenes Lat 
tins, lib. viii. ſect. $6—91, the life of Eudoxns, that celebrated Fyi% 
gorean philoſopher, who was cotemporary with Plato. 

+ M. Senec, Suaſoriarum, lib. i. Suaſ. 4+ 


On 
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One of the ancients, being reproached that he pro- 
fed philoſophy, but nevertheleſs, in his 
an opinion, made no great account of 8 

made anſwer, that this was the true Fongug Or tne 


J * 22 
of philoſophizing: they would con- philoſophers, 
with regard 


nd this an employment ſuited to our the laws. 
tural curioſity. Something they have —_ 
ritten for the uſe of public ſociety, as their religions; 
d for that confideration, as it was but reaſonable, they 
ere not willing to ſift the common notions too finely, 
bat they might not obſtruct the common obedience to 
te laws and cuſtoms of their country, Plato treats 
is myſtery with barefaced raillery; for, where he writes 
cording to his own method, he gives no certain rule. 
hen he perſonates the legiſlator, he aſſumes a ſtyle 
at is magiſterial and dogmatical ; and yet, therewith, 
oily mixes the moſt fantaſtical of his inventions, as 
to perſuade the yulgar, as they are too ridiculous to 
e believed by himſelf, knowing very well how fit we 
e to receive all manner of impreſſions, eſpecially the 
oſt violent and immoderate. Yet, in his laws, he 
es great care, that nothing be ſung in public but 
try, of which the fabulous fictions tend to ſome uſe- 
[purpoſe : it being ſo eaſy to imprint all 'phantaſms 
the human mind, that it were injuſtice not to feed 
wth profitable lyes, rather than with thoſe that are 
profitable and prejudicial, He ſays, without any 
uple, in his Republic, that it is very often neceflary 
men's good to deceive them. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
e ſets that have moſt adhered to truth, and thoſe 
at have moſt view to profit, by which the latter have 
aned credit. It often happens, that the thing which 
bears to our imagination to be the moſt true, ſeems 
ito be the moſt profitable in life. The boldeſt ſects, 
the Epicurean, Arden and the new Academic, 
e conſtrained, after all is ſaid and done, to ſubmit to 
civil law. There are other ſubjects, which they have 
culled, ſome on the right, others on the leſt; and 
n ſect endeavours to give them ſome countenance, 


ter all, and weigh every thing; and have Dre don ab 
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be it right of wrong. For, finding nothing fo abſiruſ, 


which they would not venture to treat of, they wer T 
very often forced to forge weak and ridiculous co. 
tures; not that they themſelves looked upon them, as ay in 
foundation for eſtabliſhing any certain truth, but mere. * 
ly for the exerciſe of their ftudy. Non tam id jeff, Wl. 
quod dicerent, quam exerters ingenia materiæ aifficultaters; 5 
dentur voluiſſe ; ** not that they ſeem to have been per. jo 
& ſuaded of the truth of what they faid, but rather, . 
* that they were willing to exerciſe their talents, by the | 
& difficulty of the ſubject.” If this was not the caſe, hon * 
mall we palliate ſo great inconſtancy, variety, and ut 
nity of opinions, as we ſee have been produced by thok . 
excellent and admirable ſouls ? As, for inſtance, uu 
can be more vain, than to offer to defme God by ov 4 
analogies and conjectures ? To regulate him and tall : 
world by our capacities and our laws? To make uſe oil . 
that little ſcantling of knowledge, which he has be c 
pleaſed to allow to our ſtate df nature, to his detriment! 
And, becauſe we cannot extend our fight to his gloriou 1 
throne, to bring him down to a level with our cori 7 
tion and our miſeries ? | a 1 
Of all human and ancient opinions concerning rol , 
3 ligion, that ſeems to me the molt pre 4 
yoo 1 bable, and the moſt excuſable, which at | 
human opini- knowledged God to be an incompreheni 4 
— 9 ble power, the original and preſerver e 
all things, all goodneſs, all perſectio 5 
receiving and taking in good part the honour and e 
rence which man paid upon him, under what app .. 
ance, name, or ceremonies ſoever : 
S. Jupiter omnipotens rerum, regimque deumque, 7 
Progemtor genetrixque *, f 4 
| ; ( 
The almighty Jupiter, the author of all things, at 1 
the parent of kings and gods.” 5 
* Thoſe which were the verſes of Valerius Soranus, were preſerved! ft 
Varro, from whom St. Auguſtine has inferred them in his book de C e. 
e e vi. wp. e i 


T 
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This zeal has been univerſally looked upon from heaven 
with a gracious eye. All civilized nations have reaped 
fuit from their devotion, Impious men and actions 


have every- where had ſuitable events. 


hulous religions: God in his mercy vouch- 
ling, perhaps, by theſe temporalbeneſits, 


only falſe but impious and injurious. 

Of all the religions, which St. Paul 
found in repute at Athens, that which 
they devoted to the ſecret and unknown 
God, ſeemed to him the moſt excuſable. 


The pagan hiſtories acknowledge dignity, order, 


juſtice, prodigies, and oracles, employed The ideas 
for their profit and inſtruction in their fa- which tbe Pa- 
gan hiſtories 


give to God. 


to cheriſh the tender principles of a kind of brutiſh know- 
ledge, which they bad of bim, by the light of natute, 
through the falſe images of their dreams. 
which man bas framed out of bis own invention, . are not 


And thoſe 


What St. Paul 
thought of the 
Athenians' un- 
known Gad. 


Pythagoras ſhadowed the truth a little more cloſely, 


judging that the knowledge of this firſt 
"BY Cauſe, and Being of beings, ought to be bebop” ca 
A ndetinite without preſcription, without of the idea 
: declaration: that it was nothing but the which man 
NN . vgs can form of 
creme effort of our imagination towards God. | 
of perieCtion, every man amplifying the idea 
. of him, according to his capacity. But, if Numa at- 
ol empted to conform the devotion of his people to this 
i 29ect, to unite them to a religion purely mental, with- 
out any preſent object and material mixture, he at- 
i tempted a thing of no uſe, 
The mind of man cannot poſſibly maintain itſelf, float · 
ng in ſuch an infinity of rude conceptions. 
There is a neceſſity of adapting them to a 1 
certain image proportioned to his capacity. neee for the 
1 Thedivine majeſty has, therefore, in ſome N 
meaſure, {ſuffered himſelf, for our fakes, to = ** 
de circumſcribed in corporal limits. His | 
wel ſupernatural and celeſtial myſteries have ſigns of out 
e 


earthly fate. 
R 4 


His adoration is expreſſed by offices and 
Vords that are borrowed from the ſenſes; for ic is 


Dian 


| 
| 
| 


'» 
f 
1 
4 
i 
| 
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an that believes, and that prays. I omit the other 
arguments that are made uſe of upon this ſubject. By 
I can hardly be induced to believe, that the fight of gy 
crucifixes, that the picture of our Saviour's paſſica, 
that the ornaments and ceremonious motions in our 
churches, that the voices accommodated to the devout. 
neſs of our thoughts, and that this rouſing of the ſeiſ, 
do not warm the ſouls of the people with a religion 
er of a very ſalutary effect. 
Of the objects of worſhip, to which 
The worlhjp they have given a body, according as ne. i 
of the ſun the 
Poſt exenfable ceſlity required in this univerſal blindneß ic 
adoration. ' © I ſhould, I fancy, moſt incline to tho 


7 


who adored the ſun, 425 0¹ 


rd Bo. "<a kit Ia too a. 


a lumiere commune, 

Loeil du monde; : et fi Dieu au chef porte des yeux, 
Les rayons du foliel ſent ſes yeux radiaux, 

Qui doument die d tous, nous maintrennent et gardent, 
Et les faifts des hommes en ce monde regardent : 
Ce beau, ce grand ſoleil, gui nous fait? les ſaiſons, 
Selon qu'il entre, ou ſort des ſes douze maiſons : . 

Qui remplit Punivers de ſes vertus cognues, 

Qui d untreit de ſes yeux nons diſſapre les nuss : 
Leſprit, Pame du monde, ardent & flamboyant, Mi 
En la courſe q un jour tout le ciel tournoyant, bor 

Plein d immenſe grandeur, rond, vagabond, et. femme. 

Lequel tient deſſous luy tout le monde pour terme : 


En repos, ſans repos, oyfif et ſans ſejour, 
Fils aiſne de nalure, et le pere du four, 


The common light that equa) ſhines on all, 1 
Diffus'd around the whole terreſtrial ball; 
And, if th' Almighty ruler of the ſkics 
Has eyes, the ſun- beams are his radiant cycs, 
That life and | ſafety. give to young and old, 
And all men's actions upon earth behold. 
_ This great, this beautiful, and glorious ſun, 
Who 1 makes their courſe the varied ſeaſons run; 


= EAS2 9 Ronſard, kl 1 . l 
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That with his virtues fills the univerſe, 077 
And with one glance can ſullen clouds difperſe ; 
Earth's life and ſoul, that, flaming in his ſphere, 
Surrounds the heav'ns in one day's career; 
Immenſely great, moving yet firm and round, 
Who the whole world below has made his bound; 
At reſt, without reſt, idle without ſtay, 
Nature's firſt ſon, and father of the day, 


Foraſmuch as, befides this his magnitude and beauty, 
is the piece of this machine which we diſcover at the 
moteſt diſtance from us, and therefore ſo little known, 
hat they were pardonable for entering into the admira- 
on and reverence of it. | | 

Thales, who was the firſt that inquired * into things 
this nature, thought God to be a ſpirit, that made 
ll things of water. Anaximander, that the Gods were, 
different and diſtant ſeaſons, dying and entering into 
fe+, and that there was an infinite number of worlds. 
Inaximenes, that the air was God f, that he was im- 
enſe, infinite, and always in motion. Anaxagoras $ 
"as the firſt man who believed, that the deſcription and 
anner of all things, were conducted by the power and 
taſon of an infinite ſpirit. Alemæon || aſcribed divinity 
the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and the ſoul. Pytha- 
pas has made God C| to be a ſpirit, diffuſed through 
ie nature of all things, from whence our ſouls are ex- 
acted, Parmenides *, a circle ſurrounding heaven, 
id ſupporting the world by its heat and light. Empedo- 
++ pronounced the four elements, of which all things 

e compoſed, to be a God. Protagoras I had nothing 
0 iy, whether there were gods or not, or what they 
ere. Democritus FF was one while of opinion, that the 
mages and their revolutions were Gods [||]; at another 
me, he deified that nature, which darts out thoſe ſa- 
ges; and, at another time, he pays this attribute to our 
og ledge and underſtanding. Plato CCputs his opinion 


„Cie. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. zo» + Cic. ibid. f Idem, ibid. 
id. ibid, cap. 11. Id. ibid. G Id. ibid. 1d. ibid. 
1 ld, ib. cap. 12. tt He was a ſohpiſt of Abdera, Id. ibid. 
. ibid, I 1d. ibid. IId. ibid. I 


into 
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into various lights, He ſays, in bis Timæus, that th 
father of the world cannot be named; and, in his bod 
of laws, that he thinks men ought not to enquire int 
his being; and elſewhere, in the very ſame book, h. 
makes the world, the heaven, the ſtars, the earth, 2 
our ſouls, gods, admitting, moreover, thoſe which hays 
been received by ancient inſtitution in every republic 
Renophon * reports a like perplexity in the doctrine 9 
Socrates ; one while affirming that men ought not to n 
quire in the form of God, and preſently making hin 
maintain that the ſun is God, and the ſoul God: oy 
while, he ſays, he maintains there is but one God, and 
afterwards, that there are many gods. Speufippy 
Plato's nephew +, makes God to be a certain poue 
governing all things, and that it is an animal. Arif 
tle one while ſays, it is the ſoul, and another while th 
world; one while he gives this world another maſte 
and at another time makes God the ardor of heava 
Xenocrates d makes the Gods to be eight in numbe 
of whom five were among the planets; the ſixth co 
ſiſted of all the fixed ſtars, as ſo many of its m:mbers 
the ſeventh and eighth the fun and moon. Heraclid: 
Pontacus || is of a wavering opinion, and finally de 
prives God of ſenſe, and makes him ſhift from a 
form to another, and afterwards fays, it 1s heaven ar 
earth. Theophraſtus ¶ wanders in the ſame uncertaint 
amongſt all his fancies, one while aſoribing the ſuper 
tendency of the world to the underſtanding, at anotht 
time to heaven, and one while alſo to the fa 
Strato K* will have it to be nature, having the power! 
generation, augmentation, and diminution, but withe 
torm and ſentiment. Zeno I makes it to be the law 
nature, commanding good and forbiding evil, which! 
is an animal, and takes away the accuſtomed god 
Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, &c. Diogenes Apolloniates]; i 


* Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap, 12. + Idem, cap. !3 
1 Id. ibid, $ Id. ibid. | Id. ibid. 9 1d. ib 
Id. ibid. cap. 14. ++ Id. ibid. 

$f 4 cannot imagine where Montaigne learned, that age was the De 
acknowledged by Diogenes of Appollonia; age mult. arely have de 
printed i of air, in one of the firit editions of his Efays, 1 
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bes the deity to age. Xenophancs * makes God 
wund, ſeeing and hearing, but not breathing, vor 
having any _ common with the nature of man. 
arifto + thinks the form of God to be incomprehenſible, 
teprives him of ſenſe, and knows not whether he be an 
nimal or ſomething elſe. Cleanthes one while ſup- 
poſes him to be reaſon, another while the world ; ſome- 
times the ſoul of nature, at other times the ſupreme 
beat, called cher, rolling about and encompaſſing all. 
Perſeus d, the diſcipline of Zeno, was of opinion, 
that men who have been remarkably uſeful to ſociety, 
ire firnamed gods. Chryfippus | made a confuſed 
collection of all the foregoing opinions, and reckons | 
men alſo, who are immortalized amongſt a thouſand 
forms, which he makes of gods. Diagoras and Theo- 
dorus C flatly deny that there were ever any gods at 
l. Epicurus 4 makes the gods ſhining, tranſparent, 
and perflable, lodged between the two worlds, as betwixt 
no groves, ſecure from ſhocks, inveſted with a human 
fpure, and the members that we have, but which are 
to them of no uſe, 


Ego Deum genus eſſe ſemper duxi, et dicam celitum, 
Sed eos non curare opinor, guid agat humanum genus. 


whence this error was continued in all the following editions. It is cer- 

jain, however, that Cicero ſays, expreſsly, that Air is the God of Dioge- 

nes Apolloniates, in his Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 12. with whom 

agrees St. Auſtin, in his book de Civitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. 2. from 
vbom it alfo appears, that this philoſopher aſcribed ſenſe to the Air, 

and that he called it the matter out of which all things were formed, 
and that it was endowed with divine reaſon, without which nothing 
tould be made. M. Bayle, in his dictionary, at the article of DioGunes 
of Apollonia, infers, * that he made a whale, or a compound, of Air 
and the Divine virtue, in which, if Air was the matter, the divine virtue 
"2 the ſou] and form; and that, by conſequence, the air, animated by 
the divine virtue, ought, according to that -philoſopher, to be ſtyled 
od, As for the reſt, this philoſopber, by aſcribing underſtanding to 
me air, differed from his maſter Anaximenes, who thought the air 
lanimate, 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Xenophanes, lib. ix. ſect. 19. 


J Cic, de Nat. Deorum, lib. i. cap. 24. t Idem, ibid, 
p. 13 dem, ibid. cap. 25. Id. ib. See a learned and jndicious 
Id. 'emark on this paſſage by the preſident Bouiier, tom. i. of the tranſla- 
fon, by the Abbe d' Olivet, p. 247. q Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. 


ap. 23, and Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathem. lib. viii. p. 327. 
Cic. de Divinatione, lib, 5 cap. 17, 10 


I ever 


— —22— 


For theſe are ſo unlike the gods; the frame 
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I ever thought that gods above there were, 
But do not think they care what men do here. 


Truſt now, Sirs, to your philoſophy, and brag that yy 
have found out the very thing you wanted, amidſt thi 
rattle of ſo many philoſophical heads. The perplexiy 
of ſo many worldly forms have had this effect upon ne, 
that manners and opinions, differing from mine, do ng 
{o much diſguſt as inſtruct me; and, upon a compariſon, 
do not puff me up ſo much as they humble me: 
and all other choice than that, which comes expreſoh 
from the hand of God, ſeems to mie a choice of ſmall 
prerogative. The polities of the world are no leſs con. 
trary upon this ſubject than the ſchools, whereby ye 
may learn that fortune itſelf is not more variable and 
inconſtant than our reaſon, nor more blind and incon- 
ſiderate. | | 
The things, which are the moſt unknown, are the 
| moſt proper to be deified. Wherefore, 
To make Gods to make gods of ourſelves, as the ar- 
of men is the . . . | 74: 
utmotit degree Cients did, is the moit ridiculous andf 
of extravagance, childiſh Imagination poſſible. I would 
ſooner adherc to thote who worſhipped W:: 
the ſerpent, the dog, and the ox; as their nature and 
exiſtence is leis known to us, and we have more autho- 
rity to imagine what we pleaſe of thoſe beaſts, and to 
aſcribe extraordinary faculties to them. But to hare 
made gods of thoſe of our own condition, of whom we 
cannot but know the imperfection, and to have at- 
tributed to them defire, anger, revenge, marriage, Wl. - 
generation, Kindred, love, and jealouſy, our members ene 
and our bones, our fevers and our pleaſures, our dea 
and burials, muſt needs proceed from a marvelous tt 
toxication of the human underſtanding. 


Quæ procul uſque ades divino ad numine diſtani, 
Ingue Dim numero que fint indig na viderit *. 


So much unworthy of that glorious name. 


* Li ret, Ib. ver 173, 124 « Tie 


Tre 
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« The different forms of theſe Gods: are known, to- 
i gether with their ages, apparel, ornaments, genealo- 
« pies, marriages, kindred ; and they are exhibited, in 
« reſpects, according to the ſimilitude of human weak- 
« neſs; for they are repreſented to us with diſturbed 
« minds, and we read of the concupiſcence and anger 
« of the gods &. It is equally abſurd to have aſeribed 
vinity, not only to faith, virtue, honour, ccncord, 
lberty, victory, piety, but alſo to voluptuouſneſs, 
aud, death, envy, old age, miſery, fear, fever, ill- 
tune, and other injuries of our frail and tranſitory. 


lfe. 


Ouid juvat boc, templis noſtros inducere mores ? 
0 curve in terris anime et celeſtium inanes ? 


O abject ſouls, ſtuck ever deep in clay! 

Souls unenlighten'd by celeſtial ray! 

Elſe, could we thus affront each ſacred ſhrine, 
Could we to gods mere human droſs aſſign. 


The Egyptians, with an impudent> precaution, inter- 
ited, upon pain of hanging, that any —_— 

de ſhould ſay, that their gods, Serapis 3 
nd Ifis, had formerly been men: yet no the Egyptians 
ne was ignorant, that they had been bout their 
uch. And their effigies, with the finger Ak | 
pon the mouth, fignified, ſays Varro, that myſterious 
cree to their prieſts, to conceal their mortal original, 
it muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, cancel all the 
eneration paid to them, Seeing that man ſo much 
cred to equal himſelf to God, he had done better, 
ys Cicero, to have attracted the divine qualities to 
imſelf, and drawn them down hither below, than to 
ad his corruption and miſery upwards. Bur, to take it 
gut, he has ſeveral ways done both the one and the 
fuer, with like vanity of opinion. When the philoſo- 


Cie de Natura Peorum, lib. i. cap. 28. 
? Ferſius, ſat. 11. V. 61. 


phers 


MoxTArcxe's EssA vs. 
e phers fearch narrowly into the hierarch 
en of theit gods, and make a great ball 
ere ſerious iu about N their alliances, gf 
—.— 3 fices, and power; I cannot believe they 
their gods, and mean as they think. When Plato de.. 
of [m5 — ctibes Phito's verger to us, and the bodily 
other life. conveniences or pam that attend us, aft 
the ruin and annihilation of our bodies, ad 
accomtnodates them to the ſenfe we have of them in 


this life. F iw 


Secreti celant calles, & myrtea circùni : 
Sylva tegit, curæa non ipſd in morte relinquunt *; 
In vales and myrtle groves they penfive lie, 
Nor do their cares forſake them; when they die. 


When Mahomet promiſes his followers a paradiſe hung 
with tapeſtry, adorned with gold and precious ſtones 
furniſhed with wenches of excellent beauty, rare wines, 
and delicate diſhes ; I plainly ſee that they are in jeſ, 
when, to humour our fnfoafity, they allure and attract 
us by hopes and opinions ſuitable to our mortal appe- 
tites : yet ſome, amongſt us, are fallen into the like 
error, ptomiſing to themſelves, after the reſurrection, a 
rerfeſirial and temporal life, accompanied with all fors 
of worldly conveniences and pleaſures. Can we believe, 
that Plato, he who had ſuch heavenly conceptions, and 
was ſo well acquainted with the Divinity, as thence to 
acquire the firname of the Divine Plato, ever thought 
that the poor creature, man, had any thing in him ap- 
licable to that incomprehenſible power? And that he 
CR that the weak holds we are able to take were 
capable, or the force of our underſtanding ſufficient to 
participate of beatitude, or eternal pains ? We ſhould 
then tell him, from human reaſon, if the pleaſures thou 
doſt promiſe us, in the other life, are of the ſame kind 
that I have enjoyed here below, this has nothing in com- 
mon with infinity: though all my five natural ſenſe 
ſhould be even raviſhed with pleaſure, and my ſoul ful 
of all the contentment it could hope or defire, we Kg": 


„Eneid. lib, vi. ver- 443» 


What 
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at all this amounts to, all this would be nothing: if 
re be any thing of mine there, there is nothing di- 
ne; if this be no more than what may belong to our 
ſent condition, it cannot be of any account: all 
tentmett of mortals is temporary; even the know - Y 
tor of our patents, children, and friends, if that can 7 
dect and delight us in the other world, if that ſtill con- a 
ve a ſatisfaction to us there, we till rermain in earthly a 
jd finite conveniencies: we cannot, as we ought, con- F 
ve the greatneſs of theſe high and divine promiſes, if | 
could, in any ſort conceive them. To have a 
orthy idea of them, we muft imagine them to be 
comprehenfible, and abſolutely different from thoſe of 
r wretched experience. Eye hath not ſeen, faith 
& Paul*, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him.“ And if, to what muſt be 

nder us capable, our being be re- the change of 


med and changed (as thou fayeſt, Justi ur — 


ato, by thy purifications) it ought to eternal happi- 
ſo extreme and total a change, that, wess. 
natural philoſophy, we ſhall be no more ourſelves. 


_— E 2 
r 


Hector erat tunc cum bello certabat, at ille 
Tratlus ab Aimonia non erat Hector equo f. 


nat He Hector was, whilſt he did fight, but when 

e Drawn by Achilles' ſteeds, no He&or then. 

. os be ſomething elſe that muſt receive theſe 
Ing War $, 

rere ed mutatur, diſſolvitur, interit ergo; 
Irajiciuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant 1. 

oil Things, chang'd, diſſolved are, and therefore die; 
10 Their parts are mix d, and from their order fly. 


ar in Pythagoras's metempſychoſis, and the change of 


mies FR. _ . 

7 vitation that he imagined ſouls underwent, can wre 

doe i Cor. ii. . + Ovid; Triſt. lib. fil. el. >. ver. 2. f Tueren 
ll, yer. 7 56. 


believe, 


356 | Mor Arx xs Ess Axs. 


\ 
believe, that the lion, in whom the ſoul of Ceſar f 
incloſed, does eſpouſe Cæſar's paſſions, or that the lion 
is he? For, if it was ſtill Cæſar, they would be in th 
right, who, controverting this opinion, with Plato, te. 
proach him, that the {on might be ſeen to ride his 
mother transformed into a mule, and the like abſurd, 
ties; and can we believe, that, in the tranformaticg 
which are made of the bodies of animals into others of 
the ſame kind, that the new comers are no Other than 
their predecefiors ? From the aſhes of a phanix*, 
they ſay, a worm is ingendered, and from that anoth 
pheenix ; who'can imagine, that this ſecond Phcznix ix 
no other than the firſt We fee our filk-worms, ai 
were, die and wither ; and from this withered body: 
butterfly is produced, and from that another worm 
how ridiculons would it be to imagine, that this wa 
ſill the firſt ? That which has once ceaſed to be, is 
more. 


Net fi maleriam noſtram collegerit ætas 

Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit, ut ſita nunc lt, 
Atque iterùm nobis fuerint data lumina vite, | 
Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id quoque fallun, 
Interrupta ſemel cum. fit repetentia naſtra |. 


Neither, tho time ſhould gather and reſtore 

Our aſhes to the form they had before, 

And give again new life and hght withal, 

Would that new figure us concern at all; 

Nor the ſame perſons we e'ermore be ſeen, 

O.r being having interrupted been. 
And Plato, when thou ſayeſt, in another place, that! 
ſhall be the ſpiritual part of man, that will be concern 
in the fruition of the rewards in another life, thou tell 
eſt us a thing, wherein there is as little appearance 
truth. 


Scilicet avolſus radicibus, ut nequit ullam 
Diſpicere ipſe oculus rem, ſecrſum e toto . 


* Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib. x. cap. 2 + Lucret. lib. iii. ver. $59, Ke. 
1 Id. ibid. ver. 562, &c. 


| 
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As the eye ſtiffens, and becomes quite blind, 

When from its ſocket rent ; ſo ſoul and mind 

Loſe all their pow'rs, when from the limbs disjoin'd. 


For, at this rate, it would no more be man, nor conſe- 
vently us, who ſhould be concerned in this enjoyment ; 
or we are compoſed of two effential parts, the ſepara- 
jon of which is the death and ruin of our being. 


Inter enim jecta eſt vitai pauſa, vage gue 
Deerrarunt paſſim motus ab ſenſibus omnes &. 


When once that pauſe of life is come between, 
Tis juſt the ſame as we had never been. 


ve do not ſay, that the man ſuffers; though the worms 
ed upon his members, and that the earth conſumes 
them. 1 


Et nihil hoc ad nos, qui coitu conjugioque 
Corports atque anime conſiſtimus uniter apti t. 


What's that to us ? for we are only we, 
While ſoul and body in one frame agree: 


Moreover, upon what principle of juſtice can the gods 
take notice of, or reward man, after his . 

Kath, for his good and virtuous actions, 5 
dich they themſelves promoted and pro- puniſhments in 
luced in him? And why ſhould they be of - other life. 

hat ended at, or puniſh him for wicked ones, fince them- 
ene ves have created him in fo frail a condition, and when, 
tell ich one glance of their will, they might prevent him 
\cc em falling? Might not Epicurus, with great colour 
it buman reaſon, object that to Plato? Did he not 
ten ſave himſelf with this ſentence, “ that it is im- 
poſſible to eſtabliſh any thing certain of the immor- 


* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 872. + Id. ibid. ver. 857, 


Vor. II. 8 « tal 
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© tal nature by the mortal? She does nothing but en 
cc throughout, but eſpecially when ſhe meddles with d. 
* vine things.” Who does more evidently perceive thi, 
than we do? for although we have given her certain and 
infallible principles, and though we have enlightened he 
ſteps with the ſacred lamp of truth, which it has plex. Wiſin 
ed God to communicate to us; we daily fee, neverthelc;, iſtic 
that if ſhe ſwerve never ſo little from the ordinary path, 
and ſtrays from, or wanders out of the way, ſet out a0 
beaten by the church, how ſoon ſhe loſes, confound, aud 
fetters herſelf, tumbling and floating in this vaſt, turbi. 
lent, and waving ſea of human opinions, without re. 
ſtraint, and without any view; ſo ſoon as ſhe loſes this 
great and common road, ſhe is bewildered in a labyrinth 
355 of a thouſand ſeveral paths. Man canndt 

An Koran ar be anything but what he is, nor imagine 
ing to know God beyond the reach of his capacity: It i 
„ wcs qr n greater preſumption, ſays Plutarch 
| e in them who are but men, to attempt 

ce to ſpeak and difcourſe of the gods and demi: god 
« than it is in a man, ignorant of muſic, to judge He 
« fingers; or in a man, who never was in a camp, to dhe. 
pute about arms and martial affairs, preſuming, b 
« tome light conjecture, to comprchend the effects of ai c 
« art he is totally a ſtranger to.” Antiquity, I believeMha 
thought to paſs a compliment upon the Divinity, in af 
milating it to man, inveſting it with his faculties, an 
adorning it with his humours, and more diſparaging nll 
ceſſities; offering it our aliments to eat, our dances 
maſquerades, and farces to divert it, our veſiments eu 
cover it, and our houſes to dwell in; careſſing it wit 
the odours of incenſe, and the ſounds of mufic, befidc 
garlands and noſegays: and, to accommodate it to on 
vicious paſſions, ſoothing its juſtice with inhuman v 
geance, and ſuppoſing it delighted with the ruin and ale] 
fipation of things by itſelf created and preſerve : Mut 
Tiberius Sempronius, who cauſed the rich ſpoils and ar 
he had gained from the enemy in Sardinia to be but 


for a ſacrifice to Vulcan: as did Paulus Emilius tholteC 
Maceconl 
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Macedonian to Mars and Minerva. So The general 
Alexander, arriving in the Indian ocean, practice of ap- 
threwſeveral great veſſels of gold into the peaſing 2 —— 
ea in favour of Thetis; and, moreover, * 0 . 
oaded her altars with a ſlaughter, not of 
nnocent beaſts only, but of men alſo ; as ſeveral na- 
tions, and ours amongſt the reſt, were ordinarily uſed to 
go: and I believe there in no nation that has not tried 
the experiment. 


m——— Sulmone creates 


Quatuor hic juvenes, lot idem quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umòris &. 


He took of youths, at Sulmo born, four; 
Of thoſe at Ufens bred, as many more; 
The whole alive, in moſt inhuman wiſe, 
To offer to the god, in ſacrifice. 


The Getes + hold themſelves to be immortal, and that 
their death is nothing but the beginning a journey to- 
wards their god Zamolxis. Once in five Zamolxis the god 
ears they diſpatch one, from amongthem, of the Getes. 

t him, to intreat ſome neceſſaries of him; which envoy 
$ choſen by lot, and the form of diſpatching him, after 
haring inſtructed him, by word of mouth, what he is 


bo deliver, is, that three of the by-ſtanders hold out fo 


many javelins, againſt which the reſt throw his body with 
ul their force. If he happens to be wounded in a mor- 
ul part, and immediately dies, they think it a ſure ar- 
gument of the divine favour; but if he eſcape, they 
link him wicked and accurſed, and another is deputed, 
ter the ſame manner, in his ſtead. Ameſtris, the 1 
mother of Xerxes, being grown old, cauſed, at once, 
fourteen young men, of the beſt families gacrifice of four- 
ot Perfia, to be buried alive, according teen young men. 
o the religion of the country, to gratity ſome infernal 
(ety: and yet, to this day, the idols of Themixtiran 
* Eneid. lib. x. ver, 5%, Kc. + Herodot. lib. iv. p. 289. 


I She was the wife of Xerxes, who was born of Atoſſa, daughter of Cy- 
I. Plutarch. de Superttitione, cap. 13. et Herodotus, lib. vii. p. 477. 
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are cemented with the blood of little children, and they 
delight in no ſacrifice, but of theſe pure and infantin: 
ſouls ; a juſtice thirſty of the blood of innocents, 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum *, 


Such impious uſe was of religion made, 
Such dev'liſh acts religion could perſuade. 


The Carthaginians ſacrificed their own children to Satum; 
Carthaginian and they who had none of their own, 
children ſacri- bought of others * the father and mo- 
iced to Saturn. ther being, in the mean time, oblige 
to aſſiſt at the ceremony, with a gay and contented 
The barbarity Countenance. It was a ſtrange fancy to 
and ſenſeleſſneſs gratify the Divine bounty with our at- 
of this practice. fliction; like the Lacedzmonians, whe 
regaled their Diana with the tormenting of young boyz, 
whom they cauſed to be I whipped, for her ſake, very 
often to death. It was a favage humour to think t 
gratify the architect by the ſubverſion of his building; 
to ſeek to take away the puniſhment due to the guiky, 
by puniſhing the innocent; and to imagine, that poor 
Iphigenia, at the port of Aulis, ſhould, by her death, 
and by being ſacrificed, make ſatisfaction to God tot 
the crimes committed by the army of the Greeks. 


Et caſta inceſtè nubendi tempore in ipſo 
Heſtia concideret mactatu maſta parentis F. 


That the chaſte virgin, in her nuptial band, 
Should die by an unnat'ral father's hand. 


And that the two noble and generous: ſouls of the tus 
Decii, the father and the ſon, to incline the tavour 0 
the gods to be propirious to the affairs of Rome, ſhou! 
throw themſelves headlong into the thickeſt of the ene 
my. || Quæ fuit tanta Deorum iniquitas, ut placari pci 
Romano non poſſent, niſi tales viri uccidiſſens ? © How gr: 


Luc. lib. i. ver. 102. + Plutarch, ibid. 1 Idem. i 
the Notable Sayings of the Lacedæmonians. 5 Lucr. }Jib. i, ve 
99, 100, || Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib, iii. cap. 6. 
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« was the reſentment of the gods, that they could not be 
« reconciled to the people of Rome, unleſs ſuch men pe- 
« riſhed ?” To which may be added, that it is not in the 
criminal to cauſe himſelf to be ſcourged, according to 
his own meaſure, nor at his own time, but that it pure- 
ly belongs to the judge; who confiders nothing as 
chaſtiſements, but what he appoints; and cannot call 
that a puniſhment, which the ſufferer chuſes. The Di- 
vine vengeance preſuppoſes an abſolute diſſent in us, 
both from its juſtice, and our puniſhments ; and there- 
fore it was a ridiculous humour of Polycrates *, the ty- 
rant of Samos, who, to interrupt the continued courſe 
of his good fortune, and to balance it, went and threw 
the deareſt and moſt precious jewel he had into the ſea; 
believing, that, by this misfortune of his own procur- 
ing, he ſatisfied the revolution and viciſſitude of for- 
tune; and ſhe, to ridicule his folly, ordered it fo, that 
the fame jewel came again into his hands, being found 
in the belly of a fiſh. And then to what end are thoſe 
tearings and diſmemberings by the Corybantes, the Me- 
nades, and in our times by the Mahometans, who cut 
and flaſh their faces, boſoms, and members, to gratify 
their prophet, foraſmuch as the offence lies in the will, 
not in the breaſt, eyes, genitals, beauty, the ſhoulders, 
or the throat? + Fantus eft perfurbate mentis, et ſedibus 
us pulſe, furor, ut fic Dii placentur, quemadmodum ne 
bumines quidem ſæviunt; ** fo great is the fury of trou- 
* bled minds, when once diſplaced from the ſeat of rea- 
* ſon, as to think the gods ſhould be appeaſed, 'with 
* what even men are not ſo mad as to perform.“ The 
ue of this natural contexture has not only reſpect to us, 
but alſo to the ſervice of God, and other men. Andit 
$25 unjuſt to hurt it for our purpoſe, as to kill ourſelves 
upon any pretence whatever. It ſeems to be great cow- 
udice and treachery to exerciſe cruelty upon, and 'to 
leſtroy the functions of the body, that are ſtupid and 
krvile, in order to ſpare the ſoul the trouble of govern- 
ng them according to reaſon. Ubi iratas Deos timent, 


Herodot. lib. wii, p. 201, 202. 
Dix. Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. vi. cap. 18, 
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qui fic propitios habere merentur ? In regia libidini vol. 
ratem caſtrati ſunt quidam, ſed nemo fibi, ne vir eſſet, 11 
bente domino, manus intulit; © how are they afraid of 
the anger of the gods, who think to merit their f. 
«© your at that rate? Some, indeed, have been ma 
« eunuchs for the Juſt of princes; but no man, at his 
* maſter's command, has put his own hand to unma 
* himſelt :” ſo did they fill their religion with ſeveral il 
effects. os AR 
—— [epitts lim 

Religio peperit ſcelercſa, atque impia facta “. 

Too true it is, that oft in elder times 


Religious zeal produc'd notorious crimes, 
Naw nothing of ours can in any ſort be compared oi | 
The folly of likened unto the divine nature, which 
judging of the will not blemiſh it with much imperſcc-Wi: ; 
power and per- tion. How can that infinite beauty. 
fections of God . 
according to our power, and bounty, admit of any corte 
conceptions, pondence, or fimilitude, to ſuch abje&i: 


things as we are, without extreme detriment and diſh 
nour to his divine greatneſs ? Infirmum Dei fortius «jt h 
minibus: et ſtultum Dei ſapientius eſt hominibus ; en 
% the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, and the 
5 weakneſs of God is ſtronger than men.“ 4 Stilpo thi 
philoſopher, being aſked, whether the gods were de 
lighted with our adorations and ſacrifices: you are il 
diſcreet, anſwered he, let us withdraw apart, if you talk 
of ſuch things. Nevertheleſs, we preſcribe him bounꝰ en 
we keep his power beſieged by our reaſoning, (I cal 
our ravings and dreams reaſon, with the diſpenſation 0 
philoſophy, which ſays, both the fool and the Kknant 
run mad by reaſon ; but by a particular form of reaſon 
we endeavour to ſubjett him to the vain and feeble aj 
pearances of our underſtandings ; him, who has mad 
both us and our knowledge. Becauſe that nothing! 
made of nothing, God therefore could not make ti 
world without matter. What, has God put into 


„ Lucret. lib. i. ver. 83, 34. + «x Cor. 1. 25. 
; Diog. Laert, in the Life of Stilpo, lib. ii. ſect. 117, hand 
| g 
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ands the keys and moſt ſecret ſprings of his power? Is 
- obliged not to exceed the limits of our knowledge? 
ut the caſe, O man, that thou haſt been able here to 
dark ſome footſteps of his performance; doſt thou 
berefore think, that he has therein done all he could, 
1d has crowded all his forms and ideas in this work ? 
ou ſeeſt nothing, but the order and government of 
is little vault, in which thou art lodged, if thou doſt ſee 
much: whereas his divinity has an infinite juriſdic- 
on beyond: this part has nothing in compariſon of the 


yhole, 


—— omnia cum cœlo, terraque marigque, 
Nil ſunt ad ſummam ſummai totins omnem &. 


The earth, the ſea, and ſkies, from pole to pole, 
Are ſmall, nay nothing to the mighty wHoLE. 


is a municipal law that thou alledgeſt, thou knoweſt 
xt what is the univerſal. Tie thyſelf to that to which 
hou art ſubject, but not him; he is not of thy bro- 
herhood, thy fellow-citizen, or companion; if he has 
1 ſome ſort communicated himſelf unto thee, it is not 
o debaſe himſelf to thy littleneſs, nor to make thee 
omptroller of his power. A human body cannot fly 
o the clouds: the fun runs every day his ordinary 
ourſe without ever reſting : the bounds. of the ſea 
nd the earth cannot be confounded : the water is un- 
ſable, and without firmneſs : a wall, unleſs it has a 
breach in it, is impenetrable to a ſolid body: a man 
annot preſerve his life in the flames; he cannot be both 
In heaven and upon earth, and in a thouſand places at 
mce corporally. It is for thee, that he has made theſe 
reoulations ; it is thee, that they concern. He has ma- 
teſted to Chriſtians, that he has exceeded them all, 
henever it pleaſed him. And, in truth, why, Almighty 
s he is, ſhould he have limited his power within any cer- 
tan meaſure ? In whoſe favour ſhould he have renounc- 
v his privilege? Thy reaſon has in no other thing 


* Lueret, lib. vi. ver. 678, &c, 
84 more 
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more of probability and foundation, than where it pe r 
fuades thee that there is a plurality of worlds, con 


} 


Terramque es ſolem, lunam, mare, cetera que ſunt, con 
Non eſſe unica ſed numero magis innumeralt *, 


Earth, fun, moon, fea, whate'er's in ſpace's bound, 
Not fingle, but innumerable were found. 


The plurality of The moſt eminent wits of the elder 
the worlds no times believed it; as do ſome of this: 
new opinion. | 3 
21 of ours, compelled by the appearance 
of human reaſon ; foraſmuch as in this fabric, that ws 
behold, there is nothing fingle and one, | 


cum in ſummd res nulla fit una, 
Unica que gignatur : et unica ſolaque crecſat F. 


Since no production in this world below, 
Without another, can beget, or grow ; 


and that all the kinds are multiplied in ſome number; 
by which it ſeems not to be likely, that God ſhould hae u 
made this work only without a companion, and that the 
matter of this form ſhould have been totally drained in WM; 
this ſole individual, | 


Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare neceſſe eſt, 
Eſſe alios alibi congreſſus materia, Es 
Qualis hic eft avido complexu quem tenet ether . 


"Tis neceſſarv therefore to confeſs, 

That there muſt elſewhere be the like congreſs 
Of the like matter, which the airy ſpace 
Holds faſt within its infinite embrace, 


Eſpecially if it be a living creature, which its motions 
render ſo credible, that Plato || affirms it, and that many 
of our people either confirm, or dare not deny it. No 
more than that ancient opinion, that the heavens, the 


* Lucret, lib, ii, ver. 1084. — Id. ibid. ver. 1076. 4. 1b. 
yer. 1063, In his Timæus, p. 527, * 
4 | Hats, 
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#:rs, and other members of the world, are creatures 
compoſed of body and ſoul ; mortal in reſpect of their 
compoſition, but immortal by the determination of the 
Creator. Now if there be many worlds, as Democritus, 
'picurus, and almoſt all philoſophy has believed, what 
o we know, but that the principle and rules of this of 
urs may in like manner concern the reſt ? They may 


perhaps have another form, and another polity, * Epi- 


urus ſuppoſes them either like or unlike. 
We ſee in this world an infinite difference and variety 
according to the diſtance of places. Nei- ; 
der the corn, wine, nor any of our ani- Extraordiaary 
en. A * difference be- 
als are to be ſeen in that new corner of tween the dit. 
be world diſcovered by our fathers; it is 730% parts of the 
al there another thing. And, in times 
iſt, do but conſider in how many parts of the world 
hey had no knowledge either of Bacchus or Ceres. If 


Plny or Herodotus are to be believed, there are in certain 


laces a kind of men very little reſembling us +. And 


here are mungrel and ambiguous forms, betwixt the 
luman and brutal natures. There are countries, where 
en are born without heads, having their mouth and 
jes1n their breaſt : where they are all hermaphrodites; 
ere they go on all four; where they have but one eye 
n their forehead, and a head more like a dog than one of 
where they are half fiſh, the lower part, and live 
n the water: where the women bear at five years old, 
nd live but eight {| : where the head and ſkin of the 
grehead are ſo hard, that a ſword will not touch them, 
ut rebounds again: where men have no beards : na- 
ons that know not the uſe of fire, and others that eje& 
ed of a black colour C. What ſhall we ſay of thoſe that 


* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Epicurus, lib. x. ſeRt. 85. 


. Herod. lib. iv. p. 324, where are ſaid to be ſome with heads like 
boſe of dogs. 


Elin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. 2, He took thoſe for a ſort of apes, 
\ Herod. lib, iii. p. 234. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. 30. et 


Id. vii, cap. 2. 


I . lib. iii. p. 229. A very able anatomiſt has aſſured me that 
"18 1 e. | f | 
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naturally“ ehange themſelves into wolves, mares, ang 
then into men again? and if it be true, as Plutarch (1; 
that, in ſome place of the Indies, there are men withq 
mouths, who nouriſh themſelves with the ſmell of certz 
odours, how many of our deſcriptions are falſe ? mag! 
no more riſible, nor, perhaps, capable of reaſon and { 
ciety. The diſpoſition and cauſe of our internal ſtruc 
ture would for the moſt part be to no purpoſe, 
Moreover, how many things are there in our on 
knowledge, that oppoſe thoſe fine rule 
—— we have cut out for, and preſcribe to g: 
to the rules we ture? Yet we undertake to reduce G0 
mave preſcrived himſelf to them ! how many things 
' we call miraculous and contrary to nz 
ture? This is done by every nation, and by ever man 
in proportion to their ſhare of ignorance. How man 
occult properties and quinteffences do we diſcover ? Fe 
our going according to nature is no more than going 
according to what we underſtand, as far as that is ab 
to. follow, and as far as we ſee into it: all beyond! 
monſtrous and irregular. Now, by this account 
all things will be monſtrous to the wiſeſt and mo 
underſtanding men; fince human reaſon has pe 
ſuaded them, that it had no manner of ground « 
foundation, not ſo much as to be ſure that ſnow 
white: for Anaxagoras affirmed it to be black I; if the 


» Here Montaigne ſeems not to have rightly attended to his Plin 
who ſays, that a perſon who can be perſuaded that men were ever n 
tamorphoſed into wolves, and afterwards into men again, will be rea 
to give his credit to all the fables that have been invented for ſo ma 
ages paſt. Pliny, having there quoted ſome ſtories of ſuch pretend 
metamorphoſes, cries out, It is aſtoniſhing, how far the Greeks hi 
extended their credulity. There is no lie ever ſo impudent that wal 
a witneſs to prove it. Pliny, hb. viii. cap. 22. 

+ I cannot find the paſlage in Plutarch from whence Montaigne te 
this: but Pliny, in his Nat, Hiſt. lib. vii cap. 2. relates that at the ext 
mity of the Indies, near the ſource of the Ganges, there 1s a nation 
Aſtomes, i.e. a people without mouths, all whoſe bodies are cove 
With a ſhag hair, and drefled in the down of leaves, and who live ot 
by the ſcents they draw in through their noſtrils. 185 

t Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib. iv. cap. 23. Sextus Empiricus alſo 
Metrodorus of Chios in the number of Sceptics. EI ig, xgiligior A 


p- 146. 
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any thing, or if there be nothing ; whether we know, 
go not know; which Metrodorus Chius denied that 
mn was able to determine: or whether we live, as Eu- 
des doubts, whether the life we live is life, or whe- 
er that be not life, which we call death. 


Ti; F eden r Cav 100 d dαœn Na, 
To Cav N yeni is ®, 


Who knows if life been't that which we call death, 
And death the ſtate in which we draw our breath ? 


id not without ſome appearance. For why do we from 
is inſtant derive the title of being, which is but a flaſh 
lightning in the infinite courſe of an eternal night, 
id ſo ſhort an interruption of our perpetual and natu- 
condition? Death poſſeſſing all that paſſed before, 


en the future of this moment, and alſo a good part 
1 the moment itſelf T. Others ſwear there is no mo- 
ft mat all, as the followers of Meliſſus, and that nothing 

For, if there be but one, neither can that ſpherical 
* ption be of any uſe to him, not the mo- Motion of 


n from one place to another, as Plato things below de- 
ores, that there is neither generation Pied. 

jr corruption in nature. I Protagoras ſays, that 
ere is is nothing in nature but doubt: that a man 
ay equally diſpute of all. things; and even of this, 
Nu ether a man may equally diſpute of all things: $Man- 
er banes, that, of things which ſeem to be, nothing is 
ore than it js not: that there is nothing certain but 


s bi Plato in his Gorgias, p. 300. Diog. Laert. in the Life of Pyrrho, 
t 10S. ix, ſet, 73, and Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. iii. cap. 24. 
te theſe verſes differently from themſelves, and what they are here; 
ne to yet there is no real difference in the ſenſe. 

e ext? Diog. Laert, in the Life of Meliſſus, lib. ix. ſect. 24. 

1100 t Diog. Laert. in the Life of Protagoras, lib. ix. ſect. gr. © Werel 


coe believe Protagoras,” ſays Seneca, there is nothing in the nature 


ve oe things but what is doubtful.” Ep. 88. 

This myſt certainly be a miſtake of the preſs, for Nauſiphanes, who 
Iſo "EF" © diſciple and follower of Pyrrho, as ſuch muſt maintain, that there 
ah nothing certain but uncertainty; and this is what Montaigne would 


uncer- 
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uncertainty, * Parmenides, that of all which ſeems 
there is no one thing in general; that there is but q 
thing. Þ Zeno, that there is nothing. If there were gy 
thing, it would either be in another, or in itſelf, I 
be in another, they are two; if it be in itſelf, they us 
yet two; the comprehending and the comprehendel 
according to theſe doctrines. the nature of things is u 
other than a ſhadow, either falſe or vain, | 

For a Chriſtian to talk after this manner I always 
ak Sd ee very indiſcreet and irreverent 
Power ought vod cannot die; God cannot contr. 
not to be ſubje® dict himſelf; God cannot do this, o 
ocech that. I do not like to have the Divin 
| Power ſo limited by the rules of op 
fpeech. And the appearance which preſents itfelf to u 
in theſe propofitions, ought to be repreſented more re 
ligiouſly and reverently, | = 

Our ſpeech has its failing and defects, as well as al 
88. the reſt, Grammar is that which creates 
guage very G moſt diſturbance in the world. Our ſuits 
ective. only ſpring from the interpretation of 
laws: and moſt wars proceed from the inability of mi. 
niſters clearly to exprets the conventions and treaties 0 
priaces. How many quarrels, and of how great import 
ance, has the doubt of the meaning of this ſyllabk 
Sec created in the world? let us admit the concly- 


undoubtedly have us here underſtand, according to the report of dene. 
ca, who ſays expreſly, Were I to believe Nauſiphanes, the only one 
« thing certain is, that there is nothing certain.” Ep. 88. 

» «© Unum eſſe omnia.“ This opinion which Cicero, in Queſt. Acad, 
lib. iv. cap. 37. attributes to Xenophanes, was alſo that of Parmenides, 
diſciple of Xenophanes, if we may believe Ariſtotle, who ſays, lib. 
Metaphyſ. cap. 5. that Parmenides really believed there was but ont 
fingle being, but that to ſerve appearances he admitted of two princh 
ples, heat and cold. I have this laſt guotation from the tranſlator d 
Cic. de Natura Deorum, tom. iii, p. 276. Were I to believe Parme 
nides, ſays Seneca, Ep. 88, there is nothing but one thing. And pte, 
bably from hence it was that Montaigne took what he tells us here ot 
Parmenides. | 

+ This Zeno muſt be the Zeno of Eleus, the diſciple of Parmenides 
The Pyrrhonians reckoned him one of their ſe, Diog. Laert. in the 
Lite of Pyrrho, lib. ix. ſet. 92. Montaigne here bas alſo copied de. 
neca, Ep. 88. where after theſe words, „Were I to believe Parmenides 
« there is nothing beſides one,” he adds immediately, “ If, Zeno, tut 
s is not ſo much as one.” | 5 £00 
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on that logic itſelf preſents us with to be the cleareſt. 
f you ſay, it is fair weather, and that you ſay true, it is 
gen fair weather, Is not this a very certain form of ſpeak- 
wo? And yet it will deceive us: that it will do ſo, let 
follow the example. If you ſay, you lye, and that 
ou ſay true, then you do lye. The art, the reaſon, and 
"ee of the concluſion of this, are like to the other, 
ad yet we are gravelled. 

The Pyrrhonian philoſophers, I diſcern, cannot expreſs 
heir general conception in any männer. e Meta 
or they abſolutely require a new language ans at a lofs for 
n purpoſe. Ours is all formed of affir- words capable of 
ative propoſitions, which are totally a- — 
inſt them, Inſomuch that when ſay, | 

| doubt, they are preſently taken by the throat, to make 
hem confeſs, that at leaſt they know and are aſſured that 
hey do doubt. By which means they have been compel- 
ed to ſhelter themſelves under this medicinal compariſon, 
ithout which, their humour would be inexplicable, 
Then they pronounce, I know not; or, I doubt; they 
, that this propofition carries off itſelf, with the reſt, 
ot more, nor leſs than rhubarb *, that drives out the ill 
umours, and carries itſelf off with them. This fancy 
better conceived by the interrogation : what do I know? 
a] bear it in the emblem of a balance +.) Sec what uſe 
bey make of this irreverent way of ſpcaking. I In the 
reſent diſputes about our religion, if you preſs its ad- 
erlarics too hard, they will roundly tell you, that it is not 
i the power of God to make it fo, that his body ſhould be 
In paradiſe and upon earth, and in ſeveral places at once. 
and ſee what advantage the ancient ſcoffer made of this. 
owever, ſays he, it is no little conſolation to man to 
ke that God cannot do all things: for he cannot kill 
umſelt, if he would: which is the greateſt privilege we 


* This is exactly the compariſon which the Pyrrhonians were accuſ- 
pomed to make uſe of. 


* is appears in Montaigne's picture, which is the frontiſpiece of 
Ge. be firſt volume of theſe Ellays. 

des | This refers to what is faid in the preceding page, that God cannot 
ven o this or that. ; 
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have in ſuch a painful life: he cannot make mort, 
immortal, nor bring the dead again to life: nor male 
it ſo, that he who has hved, has not ; nor that he, wh 
has had honours, has not had them, having no othe 
right to the paſt, than that of oblivion #. And, that thi 
compariſon of a man to God may alſo be made out hy 
pleaſant examples, he cannot order it ſo, he ſays, thx 
twice ten ſhall not be twenty. This is whathe ſays, and 
what a Chriſtian ought to take heed of letting fall fron 
his lips. Whereas on the contrary, it ſeems as if ſome 
men ſtudied ſuch impudent language, to reduce Gol 
to their own meaſure, 


Cras vel atra 

Nube polum pater eccupato, 

Vel ſole puro, non tamen irritum 
Luodcumgque retro eft, efficiet : neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens ſemel hera vexit . 


To-morrow, let it ſhine or rain, 

Vet cannot this the paſt make vain; 
Nor uncreate and render void, 

That which was yeſterday enjoy'd 3. 


When we ſay, that the infinity of ages, as well paſt x 
to come, are but one inſtant with God : that his boun- 
ty, wiſdom, and power are the ſame with his eſſence; 
our mouths ſpeak it, but our underſtandings apprehend 
it not: and yet ſuch is our vain opinion of ourſelves, 
that we muſt make the divinity paſs through our fieve; 
from thence proceed all the dreams and errors with which 
the world is poſſeſſed, whilſt we reduce and weigh in 
our balance a thing ſo far above our poiſe. & Mirun 
quo procedat improbitas cordis humani, parvulo aliquo invitt 
ta ſucceſſu ; © it is a wonder to what a length the pride af 
© man's heart will proceed, if encouraged with the leall 
cc ſucceſs.” How inſolently is Epicurus reproved by the 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. 7. + Horat, Carm. lib. iii. od. 2 
Ver. 43, &c. Sir Richard Fanſhaw, 5 Plin, Nat. Hit. 
lib. ii. cap. 23. 


Stolcs, 
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dioics, for maintaining, that to be truly good and happy 
ppertained only to God, and that the wiſe man had 
othing but a ſhadow and reſemblance of it? How pre- 
ſumptuouſly have they bound God by deſtiny, (a thing, 
hat, with my conſent, none, that bears the name of a 
hriſtian, ſhould ever do again) and Abe def ts, 
hales, Plato, and Pythagoras, have and yet actually 
ſubjected him to neceſſity. This arro- 40 it. 
gance of attempting to diſcover God with our eyes, has 
been the cauſe, that an eminent perſon, of our nation, 
has attributed to the Divinity a corporeal form; and is 
the reaſon, of what happens among us every day, of 
attributing to God important events, by a particular 
appointment : becauſe they ſway with us, they con- 
clude, that they alſo ſway with him, and that he has a 
more intire and vigilant regard to them than to others 
of leſs moment, or of ordinary courſe. Magna Dii cu- 
rant, parva negligunt * , the gods are concerned in 
« oreat matters, but ſlight the ſmall.” Obſerve his 
example, he will clear this to you by his argument: 
Nec in regnis quidem reges omnia curant ; neither, in- 
«* deed, do kings, in their adminiſtration, take notice 
« of all the minute affairs.” As it to that King of 
kings it were more and leſs to ſubvert a kingdom, or 
to move the leaf of a tree: or as if his Providence 
ated after another manner in inclining the event of a 
battle, than in the leap of a flea. The hand of his 
government is laid upon every thing, after the ſame 
manner, with the ſame tenor, power, and order : our 
intereſt does nothing towards it; our inclinations and 
meaſures ſway nothing with him. Deus ita artifex mag- 
nus in magnis, ut minor non fit in parvis; © God 1s fo 
« oreat an artificer in great things, that he is no leis in 
© the leaſt +.” Our arrogance ſets this blaſphemous 
compariſon ever before us: becauſe our employments 
are a burden to us, Strato has preſented the gods with a 
freedom from all offices, as their prieſts have. He makes 
nature produce and ſupport all things, and with her 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 66. et lib. iii. cap. 35. 
St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, lib, xi, cap, 22. 


weights 
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weights and motions conſtructs the ſeveral parts of th 
world, diſcharging human nature from the awe of Dj. 
vine judgments, afferting, Qod beatum, eternumgque ji, 
id nec habere negotii quicquam, nec exhibere alteri *; * thy 


c what is bleſſed and eternal, has neither any bufine - 
« itſelf, nor gives any to another,” Nature wills, tha, nc 
in like things, there ſhould be a like relation: the in. Mbper 
finite number of mortals, therefore, concludes a liks bri 


number of immortals ; the infinite things that kill aud 
deſtroy, preſuppoſe as many that preſerve and profi, 
As the ſouls of the gods, without tongue, eyes, or ear, 
do, every one of them, feel, amongſt themſelves, wha 
the other feel, and judge our thoughts; ſo the ſouls of 
men, when at liberty, and looſed from the body, either 
by ſleep, or ſome extaſy, divine, foretel, and ſee things, 
which, whilſt joined to the body they could not. Men, 
ſays St. Paul, “profeſſing them to be wiſe, they be 
« came fools, and changed the glory of the incorruyt 
&« ible God into an image made like to corruptible 
„man .“ Do but take notice of the juggling in the 
ancient deifications. After the great and ſtately pomy 
of the funeral 4, ſo ſoon as the fire began to mount to 
the top of the pyramid, and to catch hold of the biet 
whereon the body lay, they, at the ſame time, let fly 
an eagle, which, mounting upward, fignified, that the 
ſoul aſcended into paradiſe. We have a thouſand me- 
dals, and particularly of that virtuous Fauſtina, where 
this eagle is repreſented carrying theſe deified fouls, with 
their heels upwards, towards heaven. It is pity that 
we ſhould fool ourſelves with our own monkey tricks 
and inventions, 


Quod finxere timent &. 


They are afraid of their own inventions. 


Like children who are frightened with the face 0 
their play-fellow, which they themſelves have be— 
ſmeared. Quaſi quicquam infelicius fit homine, cui ſua fi: 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor lib. i. cap. 17. + Rom. i. 22, 23. 
1 Herodian. lib. iv. $ Lucan, lib. 1. ver. 486. | 
2 | men's 


happy than man, who is inſulted by his own fictions : 
it is very far from honouring him who made us, to 


b Wtemples than Jupiter, ſerved with as much religion, 
% and faith in miracles. The Thaſians, in return of the 
n- WM benefits they had received from Agefilaus, coming to 
ke WW bring him word, that they had canoniſed bim: © has 
x « your nation *, ſaid he to them, that power to make 
l 


« oods of whom they pleaſe ? Pray, firſt deify ſome 
« one amongſt yourſelves, and, when I ſhall ſee what 
„advantage he has by it, | will thank you for your 
offer.“ Man is certainly ſtark mad; he cannot make 
a flea, and yet gods by dozens, Hear what Triſme- 
giſtus ſays, in praiſe of our ſufficiency : * of all the 
« wonderful things, it ſurmounts all wonder, that man 


e. could find out the Divine Nature, and make it.“ 
And take here the arguments of the ſchool of philo- 
7 ſophy itſelf. 

he 

Np Noſſe cui Divos, et cali numina, ſoli, 

to Aut ſoli neſcire datum F. 

er 

fly To whom to know the Deities of heav'n, 

he Or know he knows them not, alone 'tis giv'n. 


If there is a God, he is a living creature; if he be 
* a living creature, he has ſenſe ; and, if he has ſenſe, 
* he is ſubject to corruption : if he be without a body, 
* he is without a ſoul, and conſequently without 
* action; and, if he has a body, it is periſhable.” Is 
not here a triumph ? We are incapable of having made 
the world, there muſt then be ſome more excellent na- 
ture, that has put a hand to the work. It were a fooliſh 
arogance to eſteem ourſelves the moſt perfect thing of 
this univerſe. There muſt then be ſomething that is 
better, and this is God S$. When you ſee a ſtately and 
ſtupendous edifice, though you do not know who is the 


Plutarch, in the Notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
} Lucan, lib. i. ver. 452, &. 1 Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 
13, 14. $ Idem, lib, ii, cap. 6. ot 
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nta dominantur. As if any thing could be more un- 
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owner of it, you would yet conclude it was not built fot 
Wy rats and weaſels “. And this divine 
Haven God's ftructure that we behold of the celeftia 
1 palace, have we not reaſon to believe 
that it is the reſidence of ſome proprietor, who is much 
greater than we? Is not the higheſt always the mof 
worthy.? And we are the lowermoſt. Nothing without mi 
a ſoul, and without reaſon, can produce a living creature 
capable of reaſon +. The world produces us, the word gn 
then has ſoul and reaſon 1. Every part of us is le 
than we. We are part of the world, the world there. tn. 
fore is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, and that more WW ii: 
abundantly than we §. It is a fine thing to have 2 n 
reat government. The government af git 


The govern- the world then appertains to ſome happy m 
world. nature. The ſtars do us no harm, ther d. 


are then bountiful, We have need of of 
nouriſhment, fo have the gads alſo, and feed upon the Will th 
vapours of the earth ||, Worldly goods are not goods 
to God, therefore they are not goods to us ;. offending 
and being offended, are equally teſtimonies of imbecil. 
lity : it is therefore folly to fear God. God is good 
by his nature, man by his induſtry, which is more. 
The divine and human wiſdom have no other diſtinc- 
tion, but that the firſt is eternal. But duration is no 
acceſſion to wiſdom, therefore we are companions. We 
have life, reaſon, and liberty; we eſteem bounty, cha- 
rity, and juſtice; theſe qualities are in him. In fine, 
the building and deſtroying, and the conditions of the 
Divinity, are forged by man, according as they relate 
ro himſelf, What a pattern, and what a model! let 
us ftretch, let us raiſe and ſwell human qualities 3 
much as we pleaſe : puff up thyſelf, vain man, yet more, 
and more, and more. 


Nec ſi te ruperis, inquit J. 


Swell even till thou burſt, ſaid he, 
Thou ſhalt not match the Deity. 


1 * Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ij. cap. 6. + Idem, ibid. cap. 8. 1 Idem, 
ibid. cap. 12. §Idem, ibid. cap. 11. idem, ibid. cap. 16 
Bor. lib. ii. fat. 3. ver. 319. 7 
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profelto non Deum, quem cogitare non poſſunt, ſed ſemet- 
ipſos pro Ho copitantes ; non illum, ſed ſeipſos, non illi, ſed 
þbi comparant *, *©* Certainly they do not imagine God, 
« of whom they can have no idea, but, imagining them- 
« ſelyes in his ſtead, they do not compare him, but 
« themſelves, not to him, but to themſelves.” In natural 
things the effects do but half relate to their cauſes: how 
is this? His condition is above the order of nature, too 
ſublime, too remote, and too mighty to permit himſelf 
to be bound and fettered by our conclufions. It is not 
through ourſelves that we arrive at that place; our ways 
lic too low : we are no nearer heaven on the top of 
mount Cenis, than- in the botrom of the ſea ; take the 
diſtance with your aftrolabe : they debaſe God even to 
the carnal knowledge of women, even to how many 
times, and how many generations. Paulina, the wite 
of Saturninus, a matron of great reputation at Rome, 
thinking ſhe lay with the god Serapis +, found herſelf in 
the arms of an amoroſo of her's, through the pandariſm 
of the prieſts of his temple. Varro, the moſt ſubtle and 
moſt learned of all the Latin authors , in his book of 
Theology, writes, „“ that the ſexton of Hercules's 
* temple, throwing dice with one hand for himſelf, and 
* with the other for Hercules, played, with him, for a 
* ſupper and a whore : if he won, at the expence of the 
« ofterings ; if he loſt, at his own : the ſexton loſt, and 
* paid the ſupper and the whore: her name was Lau- 
* rentina, who ſaw, by night, this god in her arms; 
by whom ſhe was told, moreover, that the firſt man 
* ſhe met, the next day, ſhould give her a glorious 
reward: this was Tarunicus 8, a rich young man, 
ho took her home to his houſe, and in time, left her 
„his heireſs. She, on the other hand, thinking to do 


St. Auſtin de Civit. Dei, lib. xii. cap. 15. 4 

Or Anubis, according to Joſephus's Jewiſh Antiquities, lib. xviii, 
cap. 4. where this ſtory is related at length. 

St. Auſtin de Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap 7. | 

Lor Tarutius, according to St. Auſtin : but according to Plutarch, 
who relates the ſame Rory in the life of Romulus, the firſt man who 


met Larentia fas he calls her) was one Tarrutius, a very old man, chap. 
3 of Amyot's tranſlation, | 
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a thing that would be pleafing to this god, leit the | 
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« people of Rome her heirs, and therefore had divine 
* honours attributed to her.” As if it had not been 
ſufficient that Plato was originally deſcended from th; 
gods, both by father and mother, and that he hy 
Neptune for the common father of his race &. It wy 
certainly believed at Athens, that “ Ariſto, having: 
* mind to enjoy the fair Perictione, could not, and u 
* warned by the god Apollo, in a dream, to leave her 
<< unpolluted and untouched till ſhe was brought u 
© bed .“ Theſe were the father and mother of Plato, 
How many ridiculous ſtories are there of like cuckold. 
ings of poor mortals by the gods ? And of hufbands in- 
juriouſly diſgraced in favour of their children? In the 
Mahometan religion there are Merlins enough according 
to the belief of the people, that is to ſay, children 
without fathers, ſpiritual, divinely conceived im the 
wombs of virgins; and they carry names that ſignify 9 
much in their language. We are to 
* that obſerve, that, to every thing, nothing is 
oth man and . . ; 
beaſt is fonder more dear and eftimable than its being, 
of than its fpe- (the lion, the eagle, and the dolphin, 
9 prize nothing above their own kind) and 
that each aſſimilates the qualities of all other things to 
its own proper qualities, which we may, indeed, extend 
or contract, but that is all; for, beyond that relation 
and principle, our imagination cannot go, can guels a: 
nothing elſe, nor poſhbly go out thence, or flretch 
beyond it. From hence ſpring theſe ancient conclv- 
ſions : © of all figures, the moſt beautiful is that cf 
< man; therefore God muſt be of that form: no one 
ce can be happy without virtue, nor can virtue be witt- 
ce out reaſon, and reaſon cannot inhabit any where but 
in a human ſhape; God is therefore cloathed in th: 
% human figure J.” Ta eft informatum, anitcipatum(it 
mentibus neſt:is, ut homini, quum de Deo cogitet, form 
eccurrat humana J. lt is ſo imprinted in our mind, 


+ Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Plato, ſect. 2. lib. in. 

+ It is aftirmed, for certain, that Apollo appeared, in a viſion 
night, to Ariſton, and forbad him to touch his wife for ten montis, 
Plutarch, in bis T abie-talk, lib. viii. Qu. 1. | 7% © 

1 Cic. de Nat. Decor. lib. i. cap. 18. $ Idem. ibid. cap. * 
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and the fancy is ſo prepoſſeſſed with it, that when a man 
«thinks of God, a human figure ever preſents itſelf to 
the imagination.“ Therefore it was, that Xenophanes 
pleaſantly ſaid, * that if beaſts frame any gods to them- 
ſelves, as it is likely they do, they certainly make them 
ſuch as themſelves are, and glorify themſelves in it, as 
« we do.“ For why may not a gooſe ſay thus, “ All the 
parts of the univerſe I have an intereſt in, the earth 
ſerves me to walk upon, the ſun to hght me, the ſtars 
* have their influence upon me: I have ſuch advantage 
aby the winds, and ſuch conveniencies by the waters: 
there is nothing that yonder heavenly roof looks upon 
© {0 favourably as me; I am the darling of nature. Is 
« it not a man that treats, lodges, and ſerves me? It is 
« for me that he both ſows and grinds : if he eats me, 
© he does the ſame by his fellow-creature, and ſo do I 
the worms that kill and deveur him.” As much 
might be ſaid by a crane, and with greater confidence, 
upon the account of the freedom of his flight, and the 
poſſeſſion of that ſublime and beautiful region. Tam 
banda conciliatrix, et tam ſui eſt lena ipſa natura . So 
flattering, and 3 a bawd is nature to herſelf. 
Now therefore, by the ſame conſequence, the deſtinies 
zre for us; for us is the world; it ſhines, Pian imagines 
t thunders for us; and the Creator and that every thing 
creatures are all for us 1. The mark and pas made for 
point at which the univerſality of things a 

aims is this. Look into the regiſter that philoſophy 
has kept, for two thouſand years and more, of the af— 
fairs of heaven: the gods all that while have neither 
ted nor ſpoken but for man: ſhe does not allow them 
any other conſultation or vacation. But here we find 
them in war againſt us. 


—Domitoſque Herculea manu 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni veterts h—— i 


* Euſeb, Evang. Prep. lib. xi1l. cap. 13. F Idem, ibid. cap. 27. 
I I have known ſome divines, who laid down this principle for an 
cle of faith, and ready to pronounce their anathemas againſt any 
Wo dared to queſtion it. $ Hor. lib. ii. ode 12. ver. 6, &c. 
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Earth's brawny offspring, conquer'd by the hand 
Of great Alcides on the Thracian ftrand, 
Where the rude ſhock did ſuch a rattle make, 
As made old Saturn's ſhining palace ſhake. 


The gods eſ- And here we ſee them participate of cu 
oem. Hay: troubles, to make a return for our havin 
quarrels o x 8 
mortals. ſo often ſhared in theirs. 

Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 

Fundamenta quatit, totamque a ſedibus urbem 

Eruit : Hic Juno Scæa ſæviſſima portas 

Prima tenet *. 


Neptune his maſly trident did employ, 

With which he ſhook the walls of mighty Troy, 
And the whole city from its platform threw ; 
Whilſt to the Scæan gates the Grecians flew, 
Which Juno had ſet open to their view. 


The Caunians, jealous of the authority of their ow 
8 peculiar gods, arm themſelves on the 
baniſhed. days of their devotion, and run all about 

their precincts, furiouſly brandiſhing their 
ſwords in the air, by that means to drive away all ſtrange 
gods out of their territory +. Their powers are limited, 
Power of the According to our neceſſity. This cure 
gods limited to horſes, that cures men, one cures the 
certain things. plague, another the ſcurf ; this the phthi- 
ſic ; one cures one ſort of ſcurvy, another another; 
Adeò minimis ettam rebus prava religis inſerit Deos! 
* ſo fond is a falſe religion to create gods for the meanel 
* uſes : one makes the grapes to grow, another grlick.” 
This has the preſidence over lechery, there is anothe! 
cver merchandiſe ; for every race of artizans there is 
py : ore has his province in the eaſt, another in tix 
welt, 


Hic illius arma. Hic currus fuit Q. 


Here lay her armour; here her chariot ſtood, 


& An. lib ii. ver. 670. + Herodot. lib. i. pag. 79. 
{ Livy, lib. xxvii, cap. 23, $ ZEn. lib. i. yer. 20, 21 
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O ſane Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum obtines I: 


O facred Phoebus, who, with glorious ray, 
From the earth's center doſt thy light diſplay. 


Pallada Cecropidæ, Minoia Creta Dianam, 
Vulcanum tellus Hipfipylea colit. 

Juonem Sparte, Pelopetadeſque Mycenæ, 
Pinigerum Fauni Mænalis ora caput, 

Mars Latio venerandus *. 


Th' Athenians Pallas, Cynthia Crete adores, 
Vulcan is worſhipp'd on the Lemnian ſhores ; 
Proud Juno's altars are by Spartans fed, | 


Th? Arcadians worſhip Faunus; and 'tis ſaid 
To Mars by Italy is homage paid. 


This has only one town, or one family in his poſſeſſion : 
one lives alone, another in company, either voluntarily, 
or from neceſſity. 


FunAaque ſunt magno templa nepotis avo +, 
Jove and his grandſon in the ſame temple dwell. 


There are ſome ſo wretched and mean (for the number 
amounts to fix and thirty thouſand) that 
they muſt pack five or fix together, to Sorry, vulgar 
produce one ear of corn, and thence they (eities. 
take their ſeveral names. Three to the door, viz. one 
tothe plank, one to the hinge, and one to the threſhold. 
Four to an infant; protectors of its ſwathing-clouts, 
its pap, and the breaſts which it ſucks. Some certain, 
ſome uncertain and doubtful, and ſome that are not yet 
entered paradiſe. ; 


Quos, quoniam celi nondum dignamur honore, 
Quas dedimus certè terras habitare ſinamus . 


Whom, ſince we yet not worthy think of heav'n, 
We ſuffer to poſſeſs the earth we've giv'n. 


| Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. cap. 56. * Ovid. Faſt, lib. iii. 


ver. $1, &c. T TIdem, ibid, lib. i. ver. 294. 


] Ovid. Metam. lib. i. fab. 6. ver. 32, 33. | 
S 4 T here 
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Human eyes cannot perceive things, but by the forms caf 


viii. fab. i. ver 99. t Aug. de Civit, Dei, lib. iv. cap. 3! 
§Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib. ii. ver. 42. | 


— CONN — — _ 


There are amongſt them phyſicians, poets, and ji 
deities. Some middle ones, betwixt the divine aud MilWiha 
human nature, mediators betwixt God and us, adoreq Męeo 
with a diminutive fort of worſhip : infinite in titles ang na 
offices: ſome good, and others ill; ſome old and de. ius 
crepid, and ſome that are mortal. For  Chryſippus * na 
was of opinion, that, in the laſt conflagration of the unn 
world, all the gods were to die but Jupiter: and make; Ep 
a thouſand ſimilitudes betwixt God and him, Is he na Hage 
his countryman ? cel 


Jovis incunabula Creten +, 
Crete noted for Jupiter's cradle, 6 1 


This is the excuſe we have upon confideration of this ng 
ſubject, from Scævola, a high-prieſt, and Varro, a great ſh1 
divine, in their times: „ that it is neceffary for the peo. I” 
* ple to be ignorant of many things that are true, 
and believe many things that are falte.” Quum werita- the 
tem, qua liberetur, inquirat : credatur ei expedire, quod fal. ina 
litur |; © ſeeing he inquires into the truth, by which WI” 
he would be made free, it is fit he ſhould be deceived.” “ 


they know of them. And we do not remember what a 
fall poor Phaeton had, for attempting to govern the 
reins of his father's horſes with a mortal hand. The 
mind of man falls into as great a profundity, and 1s 
after the ſame manner bruiſed and ſhattered by its own 
temerity. If you aſk philoſophy of what matter the 
ſun is made? What anſwer will ſhe return, if not, that 
it is iron or ſtone, or ſome other matter that ſhe makes 
uſe of? If a man require of Zeno, “what nature is! 
6 An artificial fire, ſays he, proper for generation, and 
regularly proceeding $.” Archimedes, maſter of that 
ſcience, which attributes to itſelf the precedency before 
all others, for truth and certainty, ſays, the ſun is a god 
of red-hot iron. Was not this a fine imagination, ex- 
tracted from the inevitable neceſſity of geometrical de- 


Plutarch of common conceptions, chap. 27. + Ovid. Met. lib. 


monſira- 
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onſtrations? Yet not ſo inevitable and profitable, but 
that Socrates thought it was enough to know ſo much of 
geometry only, as to meaſure the land a Geometry 
man bought or ſold *; and that Polyæ- bow far uſe- 
aus, who had been a great and famous ful. % 
maſter in it, deſpiſed it, as full of falfity and manifeſt 
yanity T, after he had once taſted the delicate gardens of 
Epicurus. Socrates, in Xenophon, ſpeaking of Anax- 
zgoras, reputed by antiquity learned above all others in 
celeſtial and divine matters, ſays, ** that ̃ he had cracked 
his brain, as all other men do, who too immoderately 
« ſearch into knowledge of things which do not apper- 
« tain to them.“ When he made the ſun to be a burn- 
ing ſtone, he did not conſider that a ſtone does not 
ſhine in the fire; and, which is worſe, that it will there 
conſume. And in & making the ſun and fire one, that 
fire does not turn complex1ons black in ſhining upon 
them : that we are able to look ſteadily upon fire : and 
that fire kills herbs and plants. It is Socrates's opinion, 
and mine too, „that it is the beſt judgment concerning 
heaven, not to judge of it at all.” Plato, having oc- 
caſion in his Timæus, to ſpeak of demons: * This 
* undertaking, ſays he, exceeds my ability. We are 
therefore to believe thoſe ancients, who have pre- 
* tended to have been begotten by them.“ It is againſt 
all reaſon to diſbelieve the children of the gods, though 
what they ſay ſhould not be proved by neceſſary or pro- 
bable reaſons ; ſeeing they engage to ſpeak of domeſtic 
and familiar things. Let us ſee if we 3 
have a little more light in the knowledge our knowedge 
of human and natural things. Is it not a of natural 
diculous attempt for us to forge for thoſe things. 
things, to which, by our own confeſſion, our know- 


* Xenophon. Mirabilium, lib. iv. ſect. 7. cap. 2. + Cic. Acad, 
Gæſt. lib. iv. cap. 33. 1 1d. ibid. cap. 6, 7. 

Socrates was no great natural philoſopher, if we may judge by what 
be ſays of fire, in oppoſition to the ſun; for who does not know that 
ire will blacken the ſkin of any perſon, that ſhould ſtay long very near 
t: that, at a very ſmall diſtance, one cannot look upon it fixedly, and 
— at a proper diſtance, inſtead of killing herbs and plants, it nouriſhes 

ns 3 | | 
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ledge is not able to attain, another body, and to lend , 
falſe form of our own invention; as is manifeſt in th, 
motion of the planets; to which, ſeeing our unde. 
ſtanding cannot poſſibly attain, nor conceive their naty 
ral conduct, we lend them material, heavy, and uh, 
ſtantial ſprings of our own, by which to move *. 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea ſummæ 
Curvalura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo . 


Gold was the axle, and the beam was gold; 
The wheels with filver ſpokes on golden circles roll. 


You would ſwear, that we had coach-makers, whee!. 
wrights, and painters, that went aloft to erect engines of 
yarious motions, and to range the carriages and inter 
ſections of the heavenly bodies of different colouts about 
the ſpindle of neceffity, according to Plato. 


Mundus domus eſt maxima rerum, 

Quam quinque altilonæ ſragmine xonæ 
Cingunt, per quam limbus bis ſex ignis 
ne, allus in obliquo ethere, luna 
Bigas acceptat . — 


The world's a manfion that doth all things hold, 
Which thund'ring zones, in number five, infold, 
Thro' which a border painted with twelve figns, 
And that with ſparkling conſteilations ſhines, 

In th' oblique roof of heaven's lofty ſphere, 


Where Luna's courſe is marked with chaiſe and pair, . 
Thefe are all dreams and fantaſtic follies. Will nate 
nature be pleaſed ſome day or other to lay open her il i 


boſom to vs, diſcover the means and conduct of bet 
movements, and prepare our eyes to ſee them ? Good 


a = 


Montaigne will tell us preſently, that the ancient philoſophers built 
a little too much upon authorities that are merely poetical : and fo far 
he is in the right ; but I cannot imagine why he pretends to take an ad. 
vantage againft the natural philoſophers, for ſome authorities of this kind, 
which have never been reputed but as arbitrary characters, invented to 
amuſe the 1 Imagination, rather than to inform the underſtanding. 

+ Ovid, Met. hb. ii. fab. 1. ver. 106, t Varro in Catal. 
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God, what abuſe, what miſtakes would we perceive in 
our poor ſcience | I am miſtaken, if it holds any one 
thing, as it really is; and I ſhall depart hence more ig- 
norant of every thing but my own ignorance. 
Have I not read in Plato this divine ſaying, that * 

nature is nothing but an enigmatic 

poeſy!“ As if a man might ſay, a ſhaded Philoſophy is 

and obſcure picture, breaking out here pbikieate nd 
and there with an infinite variety of falſe 

lights to exerciſe our conjectures. Latent iſta omnia 
craſſis occultata et circumfuſa ten:bris, ut nulla acies humani 
ingents tanta fit, que penetrare in celum, terram intrare 
poſit + ; & all thoſe things lie concealed and involved in fo 
« thick darkneſs, that no human wit can beſo ſharp as to 
« penetrate either heaven or the earth.” And certainly 
philoſophy is no other than a falſified poeſy. From whence 
do the ancient writers extract all their authorities, but 
from the poets? The firſt of them were poets them- 
ſelves, and wrote accordingly. Plato is but a poet un- 
connected. All ſuper- human ſciences are ſet off in the 
poetic ſtyle. Juſt as women make uſe of teeth of ivory, 
where the natural are wanting, and, inſtead of their true 
complexion, make one of ſome artificial matter ; as they 
ſtuff themſelves out with cotton, &c. to appear plump, 
and, in the knowledge and fight of every one, trick up 
themſelves with falſe and borrowed beauty: ſo does ſci- 
ence, (and even our law itſelf has, they ſay, legitimate 
fictions, whereon it founds the truth of its juſtice) ſhe 
gives us in ſuppoſition, and, for a current pay, things 
which itſelf informs us were invented: for by theſe epi- 
cycles, excentrics, and concentrics, by which aſtrology 
is helped to carry on the motions of the ftars, ſhe gives 


* Montaigne has here miſtaken Plato's ſenſe, whoſe words, in Alci- 


© all poetry is in its nature znigmatical.” Plato ſays this by reaſon of a 


11 verſe in Homer's Margites, which he explains, and which indeed has 
x ſomething in it that is ænigmatical. Either Montaigne did not ſee this 
. paſſage in Plato, or elſe he read it without cloſely examining it. Nature 
* 15 certainly a riddle with mo to us; but it does not appear very plain 

in what ſenſe it may be called znigmatical poetry. Montaigne himſelf, 


to whom this term appears ſo divine, does not explain it to us very clear ly. 
0 \ T Cic. in Acad, Cuæſt. lib. iv. cap. 39. 
; 


| us 


biade Ip. 42. C, are theſe, "Ec: ve 57: momma b ovamrane altypmarung; * 
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us for the beſt ſhe could contrive upon that ſubject; 3 
alſo, in all the reſt, philoſophy preſents us, not thy 
which really is, or what ſhe really believes, but what ſhe 
has contrived with the greateſt plauſibility. Plato, di. 
courſing of the ſtate of human bodies, and thoſe g 
beaſts, ſays, ** I ſhould know what I have ſaid is truth, 
« had I the confirmation of an oracle: but this is all I wil 
„ affirm, that it is the moſt probable of any thing | 


% could ſay.” | } 
It is not to heaven only that philofophy ſends her iſ 
nin ropes, engines, and wheels; let us conf. Wi... 

The confaled der alittle what ſhe ſays of ourſelves, and Wk. 

Wea which . 

e., of our contexture. There is not more re. I 

| binaſelf, trogradation, trepidation, acceſſion, receſ. n 
ſion, and rapture in the ſtars and celeſtial . 

bodies, than they have feigned in this poor little human co 
body. In truth, they have good reaſon upon that ven Wi. - 


acccunt to call it a microcoſm, or little world, fo many tie 
views and parts have they employed to erect and build . 
it. To aſfiſt the motions they ſee in man, and the v. 
rious functions and faculties that we find in ourſelves, . 
into how many parts have they divided the ſoul ? In hose. 
many places lodged it? In how many ranks and ſtories . 
have they ſtationed this poor creature man, beſides thoſe 
that are natural, and perceptible? And to how many 
offices and vocations have they affigned him? They 
make an imaginary of a public thing. It is a ſubject 
that they hold and handle: and they have ful} power 
granted to them, to rip, place, diſplace, patch, and ſtuff 
him, every one according to his own fancy, and yet they 
poſſeſs him not. They cannot, not in reality only, but 
even in dreams, ſo govern bim, that there will not be 
ſome cadence or ſound which will eſcape their architec- 
ture, as enormous as it is, and botched with a thouſand 
falſe and fantaſtic patches. And there is no reaſon to 
excuſe them; for though we pardon painters when they 
paint heaven, earth, ſeas, mountains, and remote 
iſlands, and only give us ſome flight ſketch of them, 
and, as of things unknown, we are content with a faint 
defcription; yet when they come to draw us, or any other 


creature wiich is known and familiar to us, according s 
the 
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ne life we then require of them a perfect and exact re. 
preſentation of lineaments and colours, and deſpiſe them 


he if they fail in it. I am very well pleaſed with the Mile- 
. n wench *, who obſerving the philoſopher Thales al- 
: rays contemplating the celeſtial arch, and to have his 


yes ſtill gazing upward, laid fomething in his way that 
he might ſtumble at, to admoniſh him, “ that it would 
be time enough to take up his thoughts about things 
that are in the clouds, when he had taken care of thoſe 
„that were under his feet.” Doubtleſs ſhe adviſed him 
very well, ©* rather to look to himſelf than to gaze 
© at heaven.” For, as Democritus ſays, by the mouth 
of Cicero, quod eſt ante pedes, nemo ſpetat : cali ſcru- 
tantur plagas + ; no man regards what is at his feet; 
they are always prying towards heaven.” But ſuch is our 
condition, that the knowledge of what we have in hand 
Is as remote from us, and as much above the clouds, as 
that of the ſtars : as Socrates ſays, in Plato, „ that who- 
& ever tampers with philoſophy, may be reproached as 
„Thales was by the woman, that he ſees nothing of 
that which is before him 7. For every philoſopher is 
“ignorant of what his neighbour does; yea, and of 
* what he does himſelf, and is ignorant of what they 
« both are, whether beaſts or men.” As for theſe peo- 
ple who think Sebonde's arguments too weak, who are 
ignorant of nothing, who govern the world, and know 
erery thing, | 


uz mare compeſcant cauſe; quid temperet annum; 
Stellz ſponte ſua, fuſſæ ve vagentur, et errent : 
Quid premat obſcurum Lung, quid proferat orbem; 
Quid velit, et poſſit rerum concordia diſcors F. 


What bounds the ſwelling tides, what rules the year; 
Whether of force, or will, the planets err; 


* She was maid-ſervant to Thales according to Plato, from' whom 
this ſtory is taken ; but he does not ſay that he ſtumbled at any thing 
hid in his way by his ſervant ; but that as he was walking along, with 
bis eyes-lifted up to the ſtars, he fell into a well. ace 
f Cic. de Divan. lib. ii. cap. 13. 4 Plato in Theztato, p. 125. 


\ Horat, lib. i, epiſt. 12. cap. 16, &c, 
8 Why 
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ſenſes, and ſtops the motion of our members; at one 


Why ſhadows darken the pale queen of night, 
Whence ſhe renews her orb and ſpreads her light; 
What means the jarring ſympathy of things, &c. 


Have they not ſometimes in their writings ſounded the 
difficulties that occurred in the knowledge of their ow 
being? We ſee very well that the finger moves, an 
that the foot moves; that ſome parts move of themſelyg 
without our leave, and that others ſtir by our direction; 
that one ſort of apprehenſion occaſions bluſhing, an. 
other paleneſs; ſuch an imagination works upon the ſplee 
only, another upon the brain, one occaſions laughte, 
the other tears, another ſtupifies and aſtoniſhes all ou 


object the ſtomach will riſe, at another a member that 
lies ſomething lower. But how a ſpiritual impreflin 
ſhould make ſuch a breach into a maſſy and ſolid fuh- 
ject, and the nature of the connexion and contexture of 
theſe admirable ſprings and movements, never man yet 
knew: * omnia incerta ratione, et in nature majeſtate abi 
ta; © all theſe things are impenetrable by reaſon, ani 
„ concealed in the majeſty of nature, ſays Pliny.” And 
St. Auſtin, modus quo corporibus adbærent ſpiritus, omnino ni 
rus eſt, nec comprebendi ab homine poteſt : et hoc ipſe hemoeſt; 
the manner whereby ſouls are united to bodies, 5 
e altogether wonderful, and cannot be conceived by man; 
« yet this union conſtitutes man himſelf.” Mean whileit 
is not ſo much as doubted : for the opinions of men are 
received according as the ancients believed, by au. 
thority and upon truſt, as if it were religion and 
law. The common notion of it is, it is received a 
gibberiſh ; but this truth, with all its pile of arguments 
and proofs, is admitted as a firm and ſolid body, that 
no more to be ſhaken, no more to be judged of. On 
the contrary, every one, according to his talent, cot 
roborates and fortifies this received belief with the 
utmoſt. power of his reaſon, which is a ſupple too, 
pliable, and eafily accommodated to any figure. Thw 
the world comes to be filled with lies and fopperies. 


* Plin, lib. ii, cap. 37- t St. Aug. deSpir, et Anim. 
2 The 


8 
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The reaſon why men do not doubt of many things, 
that they never examine common im- 
reſhons : they do not dig to the root, How it hap- 


here the faults and defects lie; they + 


nly debate upon the branches: they do things. 

ot examine whether ſuch and ſuch a thin 

e true, but if it has been ſo, and ſo underſtood. It is 
ot enquired, whether Galen has ſaid any thing to the 
urpoſe, but whether he has ſaid ſo or fo. In truth it 
as very reaſonable, that this curb and conſtraint to the 
tberty of our judgments, and this tyranny over our opi- 
ions, ſhould be extended to the ſchools and arts. The 
od of ſcholaſtic knowledge is Ariſtotle : it is irreligious 
o queſtion any of his decrees, as it was thoſe of Lycur- 
pus at Sparta: his doctrine is an inviolable law to us, 
bough perhaps it 13 as falſe as another. 


J | do not know, why I ſhould not as willingly embrace 
ie ther the ideas of Plato, or the atoms of 8 
. bicurus, or the plenum or vacuum of . ” 
n eucippus and Democritus, or the water S a 


Thales, or the infinity of nature of ral principles. 
maximander *, or the air of Diogenes r, 

Ir the members and ſymmetry ot Pythagoras, or the in- 
nity of Parmenides, or the one of Muſœus, or the water 
nd fire of A pollodorus, or the fimilar parts of Anagoras, 
Ir the diſcord and friendſhip of Empedocles, or the fire 
df Heraclitus, or any other opinion (in that infinite con- 
uhon of opinions and ſentiments, which this fine hu- 
an reaſon produces by its clear-fightedneſs in every 
bing it meddles with), as I ſhould the opinion of Ariſto- 


ti ich principles he builds of three pieces, matter, 
On 2m, and privation. And what can be more vain than 
-e Make inanity itſelf the cauſe of the production of 
tienes? Privation is a negative: of what humour 
aud he then make the cauſe and original of things 


* Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. lib. ili. cap. 4. p. 155. 


* Of Diogenes Apolloniates, apud Sextum Empiricum in Pyrrh. Hy- 


7 and not age, as Montaigne thought, muſt be the god of this phi- 
6 vpher of Apollonia. 
Ts that 


e upon this ſubject of the principles of natural things: 
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that are: and yet that were not to be controverted, | 
for the exerciſe of logic. There is nothing diſpute 
the whole matter is to defend the author of the ſchod 
from foreign objections: his authority is the ne plus ulm 
beyond which it is not permitted to enquire, 
It is very eaſy upon approved foundations to built 
| whatever we pleaſe; for, according toth 
The receiving law, and ordering of the beginning, ti 
wichout dna. dther parts of the ſtructure are eafily cu 
mination liable ried on without any failure. By this wy 
— ona * we find our reaſon well-grounded, au 
have good warrant for what we fay; fo 
our maſters prepoſſeſs and gain before-hand as muc 
room in our belief, as is neceffary towards concluding 
afterwards what they pleaſe; as geometricians do þ 
their poſtulata. The conſent and approbation we allon 
them, giving them power to draw us to the right and 
left, and to whirl us aboutat their own pleaſure. Whoere 
will have his preſuppoſitions taken for granted, is ou 
maſter and god: he will lay the plan of his foundation 
ſo ample and eaſy, that by them he may mount u 
up to the clouds, if he pleaſes. In the practice 0 
ſcience, we have given entire credit to the ſaying df 
Pythagoras, © that every expert perſon ought to be be- 
6 heved in his own art.” The logician refers the ſigni: 
fication of words to the grammarian; the rhetorician 
borrows the ſtate of arguments from the logician ; the 
poet his meaſure from the muſician ; the geometriciat 
his proportions from the arithmetician; and the metz. 
phyſicians take the phyſical conjectures for their foun- 
dations. For every ſcience has its principles preſup- 
poſed, by which human judgment is every-where curbed. 
If you ruſh againſt this barrier, where the principal cr 
ror lies, they have preſently this ſentence in the 
mouths, that there is no diſputing with perſons, who 
« deny principles.” Now men can have no principles, 
if not revealed to them by the Divinity: of all the reſt ths 
beginning, the middle, and the end, is nothing but dream 
and vapour. As for thoſe that contend upon preſuppo- 


ſition, we muſt in our turn, preſuppoſe to — the 
| ame 
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ame axiom upon which the diſpute turns. For every 
uman preſuppoſition and declaration has as much au- 
hotity one as another, if reaſon do not make the diffe- 
nce, Wherefore they are all tobe put into the balance, 
and firſt the generals, and thoſe that tyranniſe over us. 
he perſuaſion of certainty is a certain teſtimony. of 
folly and extreme uncertainty ; and there 1s not a more. 
fooliſh ſort of men, nor who have leſs philoſophy, than 
the Philodoxes of Plato kx. We muſt enquire whether 
fre be hot? Whether ſnow be white? if we know 
whether there be ſuch things as hard or ſoft ? 5 
As to thoſe anſwers of which they tell old tories, 
as he that doubted if there was any ſuch 
thing as heat, whom they bid throw him- e philo- 
ſelf into the fire; and he that denied the — — | 
coldneſs of ice, whom they bid put a cake terminable by 
of ice into his boſom : they are pitiful 2323 
things, unworthy of the profeſſion of phi- TOP 
loſophy. If they had left us in our natural ſtate, to re- 
ceive the external appearances of things according as 
they preſent themſelves to us by our 2 and had 
permitted us to follow our own natural appetites, and be 
governed by the condition of our birth; they might 
then have reaſon to talk at that rate, but it is from them 
that we have learned to make ourſelves ſit up for judges 
of the world : it is from them that we derive this fancy, 
that human reaſon is controller-general of all that is 
above and below the firmament, that compoſes every 


6 DINE, that can do every thing, and, by the means of 


anſwer would be good amongſt cannibals, who enjoy 
the happineſs of a long, quiet, and peaceable life, with- 
out Ariſtotle's Precepts, and without the knowledge, fi 
the name of Phyfics. This anſwer would perhaps be.of 
more value and greater force than all thoſe which they 


ee Perſons who are poſſeſſed with opinions of which they know not 
* the 2 whoſe heads are intoxicated with words; who fee and 
* affect only the appearances of things.” This is taken from Plato, 


who has characteriſed them very particularly at the end of the fifth book 
of his Republic. 
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borrow from their reaſon and invention. Of this, lj 
animals, and all, where the power of the law of naturei, 
yet * and ſimple, would be as capable as we; but 
thoſe they have renounced. They need not tell us, it 
is true, for you ſee and feel it ſo: they muſt tell me 
whether I really feel what I think I do; and, if 14% 
feel it, then let them tell me why I feel it, and how, and 
what: let them tell me the name, original, the bound 
and borders of heat and cold, the qualities of the agent 
and patient; or let them give me up their profeſſion, 
which is not to admit or approve of any thing, but by 
the way of reaſon; that is their touch · ſtone for eſſays of 
n 
But certainly it is a teſt full of falſity, error, weakneſ, 
and defect. Which way can we better 
L our prove it, than by itſelf? If we are not 
judge of what to believe it when ſpeaking of itſelf, it 


immediately re- can hardly be thought fit to judge of 
lates to itſelf thin 


RP £5 foreign to it ; if it knows any 
thing, it will at leaſt b 


in the ſoul, and either a part or an effect of it: for true 
and effential reaſon, from which we, by falſe colours, 
borrow the name; is lodged in the breaſt of the Almighty, 


There is its habitation and receſs, and from thence that 


it proceeds, when God is pleaſed to impart any ray of 
it to mankind ; Pallas iſſued from her father's head, to 
communicate herſelf to the world. I 
Now let us ſee what human reaſon tells us of itſelf, 
n and of the ſoul : not of the ſoul in ge- 
. neral, of which almoſt all philoſophy 
n of the makes the celeſtial and firſt bodies par- 
take: nor of that which Thales Þ attri- 
buted to things, which are themſelves reputed inani- 
mate, being moved by the confideration of the load- 
ſtone : but of that which appertains to us, and which it 
concerns us moſt to know. 198 0 8 


Ignoratur enim qua fit natura animal, 
Nala fit, an contra naſcentibus inſinuetur, 
Et fimul intereat nobiſcum morte dirempta, 


* Diog. Laert, in the life of Thales, lib. i, ſect. 24. 


e its own being and abode. Itis 


aff 
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An lensbras orci viſat, vaſtaſque lacunas, WI 
An pecudes alias divinitus injinuet ſe *. 


[ 
For none the nature of the ſoul doth know, 
Whether that it be born with us, or no; 
Or be infus'd into us at our birth; 
And dies with us when we return to earth; 
Or then deſcends to the infernal ſhades, 
Or, ceaſeleſs, other animals pervades. 


Crates and + Dictarchus were induced to judge from 
human reaſon, ** that there was no ſoul at all; but that 
« the body thus ſtirs by a natural motion: | Plato, that 
& it was a ſubſtance moving of itſelf : Thales, a nature 
« without repoſe & : Aſclepiades, an exercifing of the 
« ſenſes : Heſiod and Anaximander, a thing compoſed 
4 of earth and water: Parmenides, of earth and fire: 
« Empedocles, of blood [|.” _ | 


Sanguintam vomit ille animam **, 


His ſoul he vomited in ſtreams of blood. 


Poſſidonius, Cleanthes, and Galen, judged from the ſame 
principle that it was heat, or a hot complexion : 


Joneus eſt ollis viger, et caleftis origo ++, 


From fire their vigour, and from heav'n their race. 


« Hippocrates, that it was a ſpirit diffuſed all over the 
body: Varro, that it was an air received at the mouth, 
© heated in the lungs, moiſtened in the heart, and dif- 


* Lucret. lib. iv. 113, &c. 

+ Apud Sext. Empir. Pyrh. Hypot. lib. ii. cap. 5. p. 57, et adv. 
Mathem. regt &%sTe, p. 201. Dicæarchus Phærecratem quendam Phthi- 
otam ſenem diſſerentem inducit nihil eſſe omninò animum,” &c, Cic. 
Tuſc. Quzſt. lib. i. cap. 10, 

t De Legibus, lib. x. p. 668. | 

According to Plutarch de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. iv. cap. 2, 
which moves of itſelf, adroxivnroy, | 

| © Empedocles animum efle cenſet, cordi ſuffuſum ſanguine,” Cic. 
Tuſc. Queſt. lib. i. cap. 9. 


a ** Virg. neid. lib, ix. ver. 349. ++ Idem, ibid, Iib. vi. 
er. 730, | 
| 9 | ce fuſed 
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l fuſed throughout the whole body. * Zeno, the quis 
« eſſence of the four elements: Heraclitus Ponticus 
ce that it was the light: Xenocrates and the Egyptians, 


« a moveable number: the Chaldeans, a virtue without 
&« any deterniinate form.“ 


Habilum quendam vitalem corporis eſſe, 
Harmomam Græci quam dicunt +, 
A certain vital habit in man's frame, 


Which harmony the Grecian ſages name. og 


Let us not forget Ariſtotle, who held the ſoul to be that 
which naturally cauſes the body to, move, which he 
called Entelechia, with a colder invention than any of 
the reſt : for he neither ſpeaks of the eſſence, the origin, 
nor the nature of the foul, and only takes notice of the 
effect. Lactantius, Seneca, and moſt of the dogmatiſt, 
have confeſſed, that it was a thing they did not un- 
derſtand, After all this enumeration of opinions: 
Þ Harum ſententiarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit, 
lays Cicero: „of theſe opinions, which is the true, lt 
« ſome God determine.” „ know by myſelf, ſays St. 
Bernard, how incomprehenfible God is, feeing I can- 
not comprehend the parts of my owh being.“ Herz 
clitus 8, who was of opinion, that every place was full of 
ſouls and demons, nevertheleſs maintained, „ that no 


* I know not where Montaigne had this; for Cicero expreſly fays, 
that this quinteſſence, or fifth nature, is a thought of Ariſtotle, who 
makes the ſoul to be compoſed of it; and that Zend thought the ful 
to be fire, Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 9 & 10. After this, Cicero 
adds, “that Ariſtotle calls the mind, which he derives from that filtl 
<* nature, Entelechia, a new-coined word, ſignifying a perpetual motion.” 
Though Montaigne has copied theſe laſt yore, in What he proceeds to 
tell us of Ariſtotle, he cenſures him for not Having ſpoken of the origin 
and nature of the ſoul. But had he only caſt his eye upon what Cicero 
had ſaid, alittle before, he would have been convinced, that Ariſtotle 
had taken care to explain himſelf concerning the origin of the ſoul, be- 
fore he remarked the effect of it. If he has not thereby fully demon. 
ſtrated, what the nature of it is, Zeno has not given us much better light 
into it, when he ſays, the foul or mint ſeems to be fire : and it would 


not be difficult to ſhew, that, in this article, the other philoſophers have } 


not ſucceeded better than Zeno and Ariftotle. _— 
J Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 100. t Cic. in Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 1, cap. 1. 
$ Diog. Laert. in the life of Heraclitus, Þb. ix. fect. 7. 
| «& a 
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« one could advance fo far towards the knowledge of his 
« ſoul, as ever to arrive at it; of ſo profound a nature 
« was its eſſence.“ Neither is there leſs 
controverſy and debate about the ſeat of In what part 
it. Hippocrates and Hierophilus place 5 
it in the ventricle of the * brain: 
Democritus and Ariſtotle, throughout the + whole 
body. | 


Ut bona ſæpe valetudo cum dicitur eſſe 
Corports, et non eſt tamen hac pars ulla valentis f. 


So health and ſtrength are both ſaid to belong 
To man, but are no parts of him that's ſtrong. 


Epicurus in the ſtomach, or middle region of the breaſt. 


Hic exuilat enim pavor, ac metus, hec loca circum 
Letilie mulcent &. 


For this the ſeat of horror is and fear, 
And joys alternate likewiſe triumph here. 


The Stoics, about, and within, the heart: Eraſiſtratus, 
clole to the membrane of the epicranion : Empedocles, 
in the blood ; as alſo Moſes, which was the reaſon why 
he interdicted eating the blood of beaſts, in which their 
foul is ſeated. Galen thought, that every part of the 
body had its ſoul : Strato has placed it betwixt the 
eye-brows ; + ug facie quidem fit animus, aut ubi habitet, 
ne querendum quidem eft : a what figure the ſoul is of, or 
* what part it inhabits, 1s not to be enquired into,” ſays 
Cicero. I very willingly deliver this author to you in 
his own words : for ſhould | go about to alter the 
ſpeech of eloquence itſelf ? Beides, it were no great 
prize to ſteal the matter of his inventions. They are 
neither very frequent, nor very difficult, and they are 
pretty well known. But the reaſon why Chryſippus 
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* Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. iv. cap. 5. . 
Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathem. p. 201. 1 Lucret. lib. 111. 
ver. 103. E eng . Plutarch de Placitis 
| Philoſoph. hb, iv. cap. 5. II + Cie. Tulc. lib. i. cap. 28. 
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argues it to be about the heart, as the reſt of that {8 
do, is not to be admitted, It is, ſays he, becauſe, 
hen we would affirm any thing, we lay our hand 
& upon our breaſts : and when we are to pronounce Wl he 
i, which ſignifies I, we let the lower mandib'e fl; a 
towards the ftomach.” I cannot omit here makin 
a remark upon the vanity of ſo great a man: for, beides 
that theſe conſiderations are infinitely trivial in them. 
ſelves, the laſt is only a proof to the Grecks, that they 
have their ſouls lodged in that part. No human jute. 
ment is ſo vigilant, that it does not ſometimes flcey, 
Why ſhould we be afraid to ſpeak? We, ſee the Stoics, 
who are the fathers of human prudence, have found out, 
that the ſoul of a man, cruſhed under a ruin , long la- 
bours and ſtrives to get out, before it can diſengage itſelf 
from the. burden, like a mouſe caught in a trap. Some 
hold, that the world was made to give bodies, by way 
of puniſhment, to the angels that fell, by their own 
fault, from the purity wherein they had been created: 
the firſt creation having been no other than incorpo- 
real: and that, according as they are more or leis de- 
raved from their ſpirituality, ſo are they more or leſs 
jocundly or dully incorporated. From thence procced; 
all the variety of ſo much created matter. But the 
ſpirit that, for his puniſhment, was inveſted with the 
body of the ſun, muſt certainly have a very rare and 
particular meaſure of thirſt. All our enquiries. termi- 
i nate in a miſt, as Plutarch I ſays of 
The vanity of hiſtories, where, as it is in charts, all 
rg that is beyond the coaſts of known 
1 countries is repreſented as marſhes, 
impenetrable foreſts, deſarts, and places uninhabirable.” 
And this is the reaſon why the moſt ſtupid and chi!dih 
reveries were moſtly found in thoſe authors, who treat 
of the ſublimeſt ſubjects, and proceed the furtheſt in 
them: loſing themſelves in their own curioſity and pre- 
ſumption, The beginning and end of knowledge are 


« Apud Galenum, lib. ii, de Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis. 
+ Senec. ep. 57. t This reflection of Plutarch is in tie 
preamble to his life of Theſeus. Ro, | 


equally 
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equally reputed fooliſh. Obſerve to what a height 


Plato ſoars in his poetic clouds: do but take notice of 


his gibberiſh of the gods, But what did | 
he dream of when he defined man to be * 2 2 
z two legged animal, without feathers : 4 MY 
giving thoſe who had a mind to deride 
him, a pleaſant occaſion ; for, n plucked a capon 
alive, they called it Plato's man. As for the Epicureans, 
how ſimple were they to imagine, that 
their atoms, which they ſaid were bodies, The atoms of 
. . the Epicureans, 
having ſome weight, and a natural mo- What. 
ton downwards had formed the world, 
until they were put in mind by their adverſaries, that 
according to this deſcription, it was impoffible they 
could unite with one another, their fall being ſo direct 
and perpendicular, and producing ſo many parallel 
lines throughout? Wherefore, there was a neceſſity, 
that they ſhould afterwards add a fortuitous and lateral 
motion, and that they ſhould, moreover, accoutre their 
atoms with hooks and crooks, to adapt them for an 
union and attachment to one another. Even then, do 
not thoſe that attack them upon this ſecond conſidera- 
tion, put them hardly to it? If the atoms have, by 
chance, formed ſo many ſorts of figures, why did it never 
fall out that they made a houſe or a ſhoeꝰ why, at the 
ſame rate, ſhould we not as well believe, that an infinite 
number of Greek letters, ſtrewed all over a certain 
pace, might poſſibly fall into the contexture of the 
liad ? «© Whatever is capable of reaſon, Zeno's weak 
© ſays Zeno, is better than that which is ©rgument. 
* not capable of it : there is nothing better than the 
world; the world is therefore capable of reaſon.” 
Cotta, by this way of argument, makes the world a 
mathematician ; and it is alſo made a muſician, and an 
organiſt, by this other argument of Zeno: *The whole 
is more than a part; we are capable of wiſdom, and 
*are parts of the world; therefore the world is wif: 7,” 


®* Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib, v. ſe, 40. 
+ Lic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 9. 


1 Idem, ib. lib, ii. cap. 12. 
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authors, not ſo much of ignoratice, as imprudence, in 


ſame: they, now and then, conceal their real opinions 


ſufficiently diſcover it to us by the appearance of know- 


It wopld be endleſs to inſtance, not only in the .argy- 
ments, which are falfe in themſelves, but likewif 
frivolous, which do not hold together, and accuſe their 


the mutual reproaches of philoſophers, upon their dif. 
ſenſions in opinion. Whoever ſhould bundle up a fag. 
got of the fooleries of human wiſdom, would produce 
wonders : I willingly muſter up theſe few for a pattern, 
by a certain bias, not leſs profitable than the mof 
moderate inſtructions. Let us judge, by theſe, what 
opinion we are to have of man, of his ſenſe and reaſon, 
when, in theſe great perſons, and ſuch, as have raiſed 
human knowledge ſo high, there are ſo many groſs and 
palpable errors. For my part, I am rather apt to 
8 believe, that they have treated of Know. 
ancient philo- ledge caſually, played with it, dallied 
ſophers treated with reaſon, as a vain and frivolous in- 
RET ſtrument, like a ſhittle-cock, and ſet on 
Yo . . 

foot on all ſorts of fancies and inventions, 
ſometimes more nervous, and ſometimes weaker. This 
{ſame Plato, who defines man, as if he were a fon, 
ſays elſewhere, after Socrates, “that he does not, in 
„truth, know what man is, and that he is one of the 
* members of the world the hardeſt to underſtand.” 
By this variety and inſtability of opinions, they tacitly 
lead us, as it were, by the hand, to this certainty of 
their uncertainty : they profeſs not always to deliver 
their opinions bare-faced and apparent to us; they have, 
one while, diſguiſed them in the fabulous ſhadows of 
poeſy, and, another while, in ſome other vizor : for 
our imperfection carries this alſo along with it, that crude 
meats are not always proper for our ſtomachs ; they muſt 
be dried, altered, and mixed : the philoſophers do the 


and judgment, and falſify them to accommodate them- 
ſelves to the public: they will not make an open pro- 
feſſion of ignorance, and of the imbecility of human 
reaſon, that they may not frighten children ; but they 


4 — — 


ledge that is confuſed and uncertain, I adviſed a perf! 
| in 
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in Italy, who had a great mind to ſpeak -_ - .. 

2157 that, provided he only had de- pom 2 
ire to make himſelf underſtood, without and extrava- 
being ambitious to excel, he need but sue. 

make uſe of the firſt words that came to the tongue's end, 
whether Latin, French, Spaniſh or Gaſcon; and that by 
adding the Italian terminations, he could not fail of 
hitting upon ſome idiom of the country, either Tuſcan, 
Roman, Venetian, Piedmonteſe, or Neapolitan, and to 
zpply himſelf to ſome one of thoſe many forms: I ſay 
the ame of philoſophy ; it has ſo many faces, ſo much 
variety, and has ſaid ſo many things, that all our dreams 
and chimeras are therein to be found. Human fancy 
can conceive nothing good or bad that is not there : 
* mhil tam abſurae dici poteſt, quod non dicatur ab aliquo 
philoſophorum : ©* nothing can be fo abſurdly ſaid, that has 
« not been ſaid before by fome of the philoſophers.” And 
[am the more willing to expoſe my whimfies to the pub- 
lic; foraſmuch as, though they are ſpun out of myſelf, 
and without any model, I know they will be found to 
correſpond with ſome ancient humour, and one or another 
will be ſure to ſay, © ſee whence he took it.” My manners 
are natural. I have not called in the aſſiſtance of any diſ- 
cipline to form them: but, weak as they are, when it 
came into my head to publiſh them to the world, and 
when, in order to expoſe them to the light in a little more 
decent garb, I fet about to corroborate them with reaſons 
and examples, I wondered to find them accidentally con- 
formable to ſo many philoſophical diſcourſes and exam- 
ples. I never knew the regimen of my life, till now that 
it is near worn out and ſpent. A new figure; an unpre- 
meditated andaccidental philoſopher. But . 

to return to the ſoul; as Por Plato's having Kr bend a 1 
placed reaſon in the brain, anger in the theſis concern- 
heart, and concupiſcence in the liver: it 8 ** 
was rather an interpretation of the move- 

ments of the ſoul, than that he intended a diviſion and 


ſeparation of it, as of a body into ſeveral members: and 


le moſt likely of their opinions is, that it is always a 


» Cic, de Pivin. lib, ii, cap. 38. 


ſoul, 
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foul, which, by its faculty, reaſons, remembers, com. 
prehends, judges, defires, and exerciſes all its other oe. 
rations by divers inſtruments of the body, as the pia 
guides his ſhip according to his experience, one while 
ſtraining or ſlacking the cordage, one while hoiſting the 
main-yard, or moving the rudder, by one and the ſame 
power conducting ſeveral effects: that this ſoul is lodged 
in the brain, which appears in that the wounds and acc. 
dents, which touch that part, do immediately hurt the 
faculties of the ſoul; and it is not inconſiſtent, that i 
ſhould thence diffuſe itſelf into the other parts of the body, 


—— Medium non deſerit unquam 
Cæli Phabus iter, radiis tamen omnia luſtrat &. 


Phœbus neꝰer deviates from the zodiac's way; 
Yet he enlightens all things with his ray. 


As the ſun ſheds from heaven its light and influence, and 
therewith fills the world, 


Cetera pars anime per totum diſſita corpus 
Paret, et ad numen mentis, nomenque movetur . 


The other part o'th* ſoul which is confin'd 
To all the limbs, obeys the ruling mind, 
And moves as that directs. 


Some have ſaid, that there was a general ſoul, as it 
were a great body, from whence all par. 


Different opi- ticular ſouls were extracted, and thither 
nions of the 


ſoul's origin. return, always mixing itſelf again with 
| univerſal matter. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 

Terraſque tradtuſque maris, celumque profundum : 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum: 
Quemquèe fibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas, 
Scilicet buc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 

Omnia: nec mort: eſſe locum 1. 


Claud. in Paneg. de Conſol. Hon. ver. 417, 412. 
+ Lucret, iii. ver. 144, 1435. 1 Virg. Georg. lib, iv. ver, 221, &c- 


— For 
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— For they 82 * 
That God through earth, the ſea, and heaven goes. 
Hence men, beagts, reptiles, inſects, fiſhes, fowls, 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their ſouls ; 


And into him at length reſolve again, 
No room is left for death.- 


Others, that they only "joined and re- united them- 
ſelves to it: others, that they were produced from the 
divine ſubſtance : others, by the angels from fire and 
air: others, that they were from all antiquity : ſome 
that they were created at the very point of time when 
the bodies wanted them : others make them to deſcend 
from the orb of the moon, and to return thither. The 
generality of the ancients believed, that they were in- 
gendered from father to ſon, after a like manner, and 
produced as all other natural things, founding their ar- 
gument on the likeneſs of children to their parents, 


* Inſtillata patris virtus tibi, 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis 5. 


Thou haſt thy father's virtues with his blood; 
For {till the brave ſpring from the brave and good, 


And upon the obſervation that not only, bodily marks, 
but moreover a reſemblance of humours, complexions, 


and inclinations of the ſoul, deſcend from parents to their 
children, 


Denique cur acrum violentia triſte leonum 
deminium ſequitur, dolus vulpibus, et fuga cervis, 
A patribus datur, et patrius pavor incitat artus, 
$i non certa ſuo quia ſemine ſeminioque, 

Vis animi pariter creſcit cum corpore toto 4? 


For why ſhould rage from the fierce lion's ſeed, 
Or, from the ſubtle fox 85 craft proceed, 


* lam a loſs toknow from 8 en took this firſt verſe. 
7 Horat. lib. iy, ode 4. ver. 29. + Lucret, lib. iii. ver, 741 to 
143, 746, 747. 

18 Or 
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Or why the tim'rous and flying hart 
His fear and trembling to his race impart, 
But that a certain force of mind does grow, 
And till increaſes as the bodies do? 


They add, that this is a proof of the divine juſt 
which hereby puniſhes, in the children, the faults of the, 
fathers : foraſmuch as the contagion of the paren 
vices is in ſome ſort imprinted in the ſoul of child 
and that the irregularity of their will affects them. 

The opinion of Moreover, that if the ſouls had any oth 


the pre- exit. derivation than from a natural ſucceſſin, . 
tence of the na that t re- exi . 8 
. and that they had pre- exiſted, they woul " 


their union to fetain ſome memory of their firſt being 
our bodies, con- conſidering the natural faculties tha 
$248 are proper to them of diſcourſing, re 
ſoning and remembering. 


Si in corpus naſcentibus inſinuatur, 
Cur ſuper anteactam ætatem meminiſſe nequimus, 
Nec veſtigia geſtarum rerum ulla tenemus * ? 


For at our birth, if it infuſed be, 

Why do we then retain no memory 

Of our foregoing ſtate, and why no more 
Remember any thing we did before? 


For, to make the condition of our ſouls ſuch as ve 
would have it to be, we muſt ſuppoſe them all knowing, 
even in their natural ſimplicity and purity. Of cont 
quence they had been ſuch, exempt from the priſon ol 
the body, as well before they entered into it, as we hohe 
they will be after they are gone out of it. From which 
knowledge it muſt follow, that they would be fſenfibl 
when in the body; as + Plato faid, « That what wt 
< learn is no other than a remembrance of what We 
% knew before;” a thing which every one by experience 
may maintain to be falſe. In the firſt place, as we do 
not juſtly remember any thing, but what we have been 
taught: and, if the memory perform its office arigli, 


TLucret. lib, iii. ver. 671. + Tn Phadone, p. 38 , 
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would at leaſt ſuggeſt to us ſomething more than what 
have learned. Secondly, what the ſoul knew, being in 
; purity, was true knowledge, knowing things as they 
e by its divine intelligence: whereas here we make it 
ccive. falſhood and vice, when we inſtruct it wherein 

cannot, employ its remembrance, that image and 
xnception having never been planted in it. To fay, 
at che corporeal priſon does ſuffocate the ſoul's natural 
xculties, in ſuch a manner, that they are thereby 
erly extinct, is, firſt, contrary to this other belief 
f acknowledging its power to be ſo great, and 
he operations of it, which men ſenſibly perceive in 
tis life, fo admirable, as to have thereby concluded 
his divinity, and paſt eternity, and the immortality 
o come: 6 | 


Nam fi tantopere eſt animi mutata poteſtas, 
Omnis ut aftarum exciderit retinentia rerum, 


| Non (ut opinor) id ab letho jam longior errat &. 


For if the mind be chang'd to that degree, 


As of paſt things to loſe all memory; 
So great a change as that, I muſt confeſs, —— 
Appears to me than death but little leſs. 


Beſides, it is here, with us, and not elſewhere, that 
the force and effect of the foul ought to be conſidered: 
all the reſt of its perfections are vain and uſeleſs to it ; 
tis by its preſent condition, that all its immortality is to 
be rewarded and paid, and of the life of man only that 
i is to render an account: it had been injuſtice to have 
liripped it of its means and powers, to have diſarmed it, 
from the time of its captivity and impriſonment, its 
weakneſs and infirmity, from the time when it was com- 
pelled to enter upon a courſe of action, which was to 
letermine its miſery to all eternity, and to infift upon 
ne conſideration of ſo fhort a time, perhaps but an 
dour or two, or, at the moſt, but an age, (which 
have no more proportion with infinity, than an -inftant) 
or this momentary interval to ordain, and finally de- 


Ss Lucret. lib, 111. ver. 671, * Ag 
termme 
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termine its whole exiſtence. It were an unreaſonal 
diſproportion to infer an eternal recompence in conf. 
ny of ſo ſhort a life. Plato, to defend himſelf fron 
this incovenience, will have future rewards limited u 
c the term of a hundred years; relatively to human di- 
ration:“ and, of the moderns, there are enow who har 
given them temporal limits. By this the 
*** da judged, that © the ebenen of the ſol 
grown ſtrong © followed the common condition of hu. 
. * man things * as alſo its life, according 
do the opinion of Epicurus and Demoecs. 
tus, which has been the moft received, in conſequence 
theſe fine appearances, that they faw it born; and tha; 
according as the body grew more capable, they ſaw i 
increaſe in vigour, as the other did; that its feeblenek, 
in infancy, was very manifeſt ; as was, in time, its yi- 
gour and maturity; after that, its declenfion and old: 
age; and, at laſt, its decrepitude, | 


=——gigni pariter cum corpore, et un! 
Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem K. 


As to the ſoul, this point we firmly hold, 
*Tis with the body born, grows ſtrong, and old. 


They perceived it to be capable of diverſe paſſions, and 
agitated with ſeveral painful motions, from whence it fell 
into a laſſitude and uneaſineſs, capable of alteration 
and change, of chearfulneſs, ſtupidity, and faintneſs, 
and ſubject to diſeaſes and injuries, as well as the ſto- 
mach, or the foot; 


—— Mentem ſanari, corpus ut agrum 
Cernimus, et flefti medicind poſſe videmus . 


Minds, as well as fickly bodies, feel 
The pow'r of medicines that kill or heal. 


Intoxicated and diſturbed with the fumes of wine, 
joſtled from her ſeat by the vapours of a burning fever, 
dozed by the application of ſome medicaments, and 
rouſed by others, 


»L(Lucret. lib, iii. ver, 446, + Idem, ibid. ver. 509+ 
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Corpoream naturam animi eſſe neceſſe eſt; 
Corpoteis quoniam telis idtuque laborat &. 


Hence the ſcubs union with the body's plain, 
Since by corporeal darts it ſuffers pain. 


hey perceived all its faculties overthrown by the mere 
ite of a mad dog, and that it then had no ſtrength of 
reaſon, no ſuffictency, no virtue, no philoſophical re- 
lation, no refiſtance that could Ae it from ſub- 
ion to ſuch accidents; the ſlaver of a maſtiff cur, 
hed upon the hand of Socrates, was ſeen to ſhake his 
wiſdom ſo much that there remained no trace of his for- 
mer knowledge. + 


— vis anima 
Conturbatur et diviſa ſeor ſum 
Digjectatur eodem illo diſtracta veneno F. 


He's mad, becauſe the parts of ſoul and mind 
Are by the poiſon's violence disjoin'd, 
Diſturb*d, and toſs'd, | 


This poiſon found no more reſiſtance in his great 
ſoul, than in that of an infant of four years old: a 
poiſon ſufficient, if philoſophy were incarnate, to make 
t furious and mad; inſomuch that Cato, who ever diſ- 
laned death and fortune, could not endure the fight of 
looking glaſs, or of water, confounded with horror 
ad affright, at the thought of falling by the bite 


of a mad deg, into the diſeaſe, called, by phyſicians, 
bydrophobia. | | 


—— vis morbi diſtracta per artus 
Turbat agens animam, ſpumantes æquore ſalſo 
Ventorum ut validis ferveſcunt viribus unde J. 


The venom, having through the body ftole, 
Makes ſuch a ſtrong commotion in the ſoul, 


\ Lucret, lib. iii. ver. 167, 177. 1 1d. ib. ver. 498. t 1d. ib. 


el. 491, &c, 
As 
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As boiſkrons ſtorms which o'er the oeean rave, 
And raiſe white curls upon the foaming wave. tine 


Now, as to this particular, philoſophy has ſufficien ve 
3 armed man to encounter all other ac, hu 
wiſeſt man dents, either with patience, OT, if the As 
liable to beeome ſearch of that coſts too dear, by an infy]. 
© 112 ible defeat, in totally depriving bimſch 

of all ſenſation: theſe are expedients q 
uſe to a ſoul that is capable of reaſon and deliberation; 
though of none, when the judgment is affected; 
fituation which many occaſions may produce, as a ty 
vehement agitation, or a wound in a certain part of 
the body; or vapours in the ſtomach, that may dazzl: 
the underſtanding, and turn the brain, 


Morbis in corporis avius errat 

Sepe animus, dementit enim delirdque fatur, 
Interdimque gravi let hargo fertur in altum 
AElternumque ſaporem, oculis nutiique cadenti ®, 


For when the body's fick, and ill at eaſe, 
The mind not ſeldom ſhares in the diſeaſe, 
Wanders, grows wild, and raves, and ſometimes, by 
A heavy and a fatal lethargy, 
Is overcome, and caſt into a deep, 

An irrefiſtible, eternal fleep. 


£2 


The philofophers have touched but little on this 
ſubje&t, no more than on another of equal import 
ance: they have this dilemma continually in their 
mouths, to conifort our mortal condition: “ the foul 
« is either mortal, or immortal; it will ſuffer no 
pain; if immortal; if mortal, it will change 
cc for the better.” They never touch the other branch; 
what if it change for the worſe? and they lai! 
to the poets the menaces of future torments; but 
thereby they give themſelves a large ſcope. - Theſe att 
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to omiſſions, that I often meet with in their diſcourſes ; 
| return to the firſt &: this ſoul loſes the uſe of the ſo- 
rereign ſtoical good, ſo conſtant and fo firm. Our fine 
human wiſdom muſt here yield, and lay down her arms, 
As to the reſt, they alſo conſidered, by the vanity of hu- 
man reaſon, that the mixture and aflociation of two 


ſuch contrary things, as mortal and immortal, was un- 
imaginable : | 


Quippe etenim mortale æterno jungere, et una 
Conſentire putare, et fungi mutua poſſe, | 
Deſipere eſt : quid enim diverſius eſſe putandum eſt, 
Aut magis inter ſe digjunttum, diſ-repitinſque, 
uam mortale quod eſt, immortali atque perenni 
Jundtum in concilio, ſævas tolerare procellas ? 


The mortal and th' eternal, then, to blend, 

And think they can purſue one common end, 
Is madneſs : for what things more diff'rent are, 
Diſtinct in nature, and diſpos'd to jar? 

How can it then be thought, that theſe ſhould bear, 
When thus conjoin'd, of harms an equal ſhare? 


Moreover, they perceived that the ſoul declined, as well 
as the body. | | 


Sina! avo foſſa ſatiſcit | 


Fatigu'd together with the weight of age. 


a 


Which, according to Zeno, the image of ſleep ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrates to us : for he looks upon it as a faint- 
ing and fall of the ſoul, as well as of the body. Con- 
trabi animum, et quaſi labi putat, atque decidere 8; * he 
thinks the mind is convulſed, and that it ſlips and falls:“ 
and what they perceived in ſome, that the ſoul main- 
tained its force and valour to the laſt gaſp of life, they 
ne tributed to the variety of diſeaſes, as it is obſervable in 
vu: men at the laſt extremity, that ſome retain one ſenſe, 


That the ſoul lives, or may fare the worſe. + Lucret, lib, iii, 


ver. 801, &c. 1 Id. ibid. ver. 459. §Cic. de Divinat. lib. its 
| ap. 58. : 


Vor. II. 1 and 


io 
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and ſome another, one the hearing, and another the ſme] 
without any manner of alteration ; and that there is ng 


ſo univerſal a decay, that ſome parts do not remain yi. 
gorous and entire. 5 


Non alio patto quam fi pes cum dolet ægri, 
In nullo caput interea fi fort? dolore *. 


So, often of the gout a man complains, 
Whoſe head is, at the ſame time, free from pains, 


Truth is as impenetrable bythe fight of our judgment, 
as the ſun by the eyes of the owl, ſays A. 
2 * ak, riſtotle. By what can we better convince 
y weak- . "OY 
ly maintained him, than by ſo groſs blindneſs in ſo appa- 
by ehe_ ootdeſt rent a light? For the contrary opinion of 
1 8 8 the immortality of the ſoul, which, Ci. 
cero ſays, was firſt introduced (by the + teſtimony of au- 
thors at leaſt) by Pherecides Syrius, in the time of king 
Tullus, (though others attribute it to Thales, and ſome 
to others) is the part of human ſcience, which is treated 
of with the moſt doubt and reſervation, The moſt poſi 
tive dogmatiſts are forced, inthis point, principally to take 
ſhelter under the Academy. No one knows what Ariſtotle 
has eſtabliſhed upon this ſubject, no more than all the 
ancients in general, who handle it with a wavering be. 
lief: rem gratifſimam promittentium magis quam probaili- 
um ; © he conceals himſelf in a cloud of words of 
« difficult and unintelligible ſenſe, and has left his 
5s ſectaries as much divided about his judgment 3 
1 his ſubject. Two things render tis 
tion of he Opinion plauſible to them: one, that 
| opinion of the © without the immortality of fouls 
— 2 minor- © there would be nothing whereon t 
« groundthe vaim hopes of glory,” which 
is a conſideration of wonderful repute in the world: 


Px tm. My. Gp pos. — — — — — =” Rv Py amd - 


* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 111, 112. + Tuſc. Queſt. lib. I. cap. 16. 
+ Theſe wards are taken from Seneca's epiſtle 102, where he ſaysto 
his friend, that he took delight in his inquiry into the eternity of ſouls; 
nay, that he believed it by an eaſy acquieſcence in the opinions of the 
great men, who gave greater promiſes, than proofs of a thing ſo 
acceptable, Th 
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The other, „* that it is a very uſeful impreſſion, as Plata 
& ſys, that vices, when they eſcape the * -hed 

« difcovery and cognizance of human 2 

« juſtice, ate ſtill within the teach of the juſtice after 

6 divine, which will purſue them even den. 

« after the death of the guilty.” Man is exceſſively ſoli- 
titous to prolong his being, and has, to the utmoſt of 
his power, provided fbr it: he lays his body in the earth 
to preſerve it, and aims at glory to perpetuate his name: 
he has employed all his thoughts to the rebuilding of 
himſelf (uneaſy at his fortune) and to prop himſelf” by 
his inventions. The foul, by reaſon of its anxiety and 
ſeeblenefs, beitig unable to ſtand by itſelf; wanders up 
ind down to ſeek out comfort, hope, and foundations, 
and alien circumſtances, to which it adheres and fixes: 
ind; and how light or fantaſtic ſoever they are, relies 
more willingly, and with greater aſſurance upon them, 
than itſelf, But it is wonderful to obferve, how ſhort 
the moſt obſtinate maintainers of this fo juſt and clear 
perſuaſion of the immortality of the fout do fall, and 
how weak their arguments are, when they go about to 
prove it by human reafon; Somnia ſunt non docentis ſed 
optantis *, ſays one of the ancients f. By this teſti- 
mony man may know, that he owes the truth he him- 
ſelf finds out, to fortane and accident ; fince that even 
then, when it is fallen into his hand, he has not where- 
with to graſp and maintain it, and his reaſon has not 
force to avait himſelf of it. All things produced by 
teaſon and ſufficiency, whether true or falle are ſubject 
to uncertainty and controverſy; It' was for the chaftiſe- 
ment of our pride, and to convincè us of our miſery 
and incapacity, that God cauſed the perplexity and con- 
fuſion at the tower of Babel. Whatever we undertake 
without his aſſiſtance, whatever we ſee without the lamp 
of his grace; is but yanity and folly. We corrupt and 
debaſe the very effence of truth, which is uniform and 
* Cic. Acad, lib. iv. cap. 38. | WY 

, T * They are the dreams of a man, who wiſhes that things were true, 
which he takes no pains to prove.” Cicero, in this paſſage has his 


aim only at Democritus, who, by ſuppoſing a vacuum and atoms of dif- 
erent Kinds, ridiculouſly pretended to accqunt for the formation of all 


"tings, 15 | 1 
X 2 5 con- 
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conſtant, by our weakneſs, when fortune puts it into o 
poſſeſſion. What courſe ſoever man takes of himſelf, Gy 
Mill permits it to end in the ſame confuſion, the image 
whereof he ſo lively repreſents to us in the juſt chaſtiſemer 
wherewith he cruſhed Nimrod's preſumption, and fry. 
trated the vain attempt of his, pyramid. Perdam ſapientin 
fapientum, et prudentiam prudentium reprobo * ; I vil 
« deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, and will bring to ne 
ce thing the underſtanding of the prudent.” The d. 
verſity of idioms and languages with which he diſturbeg 
this work, what is it elſe but the infinite and perpetual 
altercation and, diſcordance of opinions and reaſons, 
which accompanies and confounds the vain building of 
human wiſdom ? And it is to very good effect, that i 
does ſo. For what would hold us if we had but one 
grain of knowledge? This faint has very much pleaſed 
me by ſaying, J veritatis occultatio, aut humilitaii 
exercitatio eſt, aut elationis attritio T; © the very con- 
* cealment of the truth tends either to exerciſe man ty 
© humility, or to mortify his pride.” To what a pitch 
of preſumption and inſolence do we carry our blindneſs 
and folly? | Ed 
But to return to my ſubject ; it was truly very good 
It is by revela - Teaſon, that we ſhould be beholden to 
tion we are al God only, and to the fayour of his grace 
foul's immorta. for the truth of ſo noble a belief, fince 
lity. from his ſole bounty we receive the fruit 
of immortality, which conſiſtsin the enjoyment of eter- 
nal beatitude. Let us ingenuouſly confeſs, that God 
alone has dictated it to us, and that faith is its bafis 
For it is no leſſon of nature and our own reaſon. And 
whoever will make freſh trial of his own being and 
power, both within and without, without this divine 
Privilege; whoever ſhall conſider man without flatter), 
will ſee nothing in him of efficacy, nor faculty, that 
reliſhes of any thing but death and earth. The more 
we give and owe and render to God, we are the great! 
Chriſtians, That which this ſtoic philoſopher ſays, be 
held from the fortuitous conſent of the popular voice; 


1 Cor. i. 19. + Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xi. cap. Is 1 
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had it not been better, that he had held it from God? 
Cum de animorum eternitate diſſerimus, non leve momentum 
apud nos habet conſenſus hominum, aut timentium_ inferos, 
aut colentiums Utor hac publica perſuaſione *, © When we 
« diſcourſe'of the ſoul's immortality, the conſent of men, 
«that either fear or adore the infernal power, is of no ſmall 
moment to us. I make uſe of this public perſuaſion.” 

Now the weakneſs of human reaſoning, upon this 
ſubject, is particularly manifeſt by the fa- | | 
bulous arguments they have ſuperadded 


What conſtitutes 
the ſoul's im- 


to this opinion, in order to find out of mortality, ac- 


* 8 . - cording to ſeve- 
what condition this immortality of ours is. ral philoſophers, 


Let us omit the Stoics, who give to ſouls 
a life after this by finite. Uſ/uram nobis largiuntur, tan- 
quam cornicibus; din manſuros aiunt animes, ſem- 
fer negant T; © they give us a long life, as alſo they 
* do to crows ; they ſay the ſoul will continue long; 
but that it will exiſt always, they deny.” The moſt 
univerſal and received fancy, and which continues down 
to our times (in Perſia) is that, of which they make Py- 
thagoras the author; not that he was the original in- 
rentor, but becauſe it received a great deal of weight 
and repute by the authority of his approbation, viz. 
That ſouls, at their departure out of us, did nothing 
* but ſhift from one body to another, from a lion to a 
* horſe, from a horſe to a king, continually travelling, 
«at this rate, from one habitation to another.” And 
ne himſelf ſaid, „That he remembered he had been 
T Athalides, then Euphorbus, and afterwards Her- 
* motimus; and finally, from Pyrhus,was paſt into Pytha- 
* goras, having remembered himſelf two hundred and 
*fix years.” And ſome have added, that the very ſame 
ſouls ſometimes remount to heaven, and come down again, 


O pater, anne aliguas ad cœlum hinc ire putandum eſt 
Sublimes arimas iterumque ad tarda reverti 
Corpora? Que lucis miſeris tum dira cupido i? 

| | 
® Senec. epiſt. 117, + Cic, Tuſc- lib. i. cap. 31. 


Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii, cap. 4, 5. 
| Virg. Aneid. lib, vi. T 719, &c. 
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O father, is it then to be conceiv'd, 

That apy of theſe ſpirits, ſo ſublime, 
Should hence to the celeſtial regions climb,” 

And thence return to earth to re-afſume 

Their ſluggiſh bodies rotting in a tomb? 

For wretched life, whence does ſuch fondneſs come? 
Origen makes them eternally go and come, from a good 
to a worſe eſtate, The opinion mentioned by Varro is 
that after four hundred and forty years revolution, 
they are re-united to their fixſt bodies. Chryfippus held, 
that this would happen after a certain ſpace of time not 
known nor limited. * Plato (who profeſſes to have em. 
braced this opinion from Pindar, and the ancient poets) 
thinking © it is to undergo infinite viciſſitudes of mutz- 
F* tion, for which the foul is prepared, having neither 
«« puniſhment nor reward in the other world, but what 
<« 1s temporal, as its life in this is but temporal, con. 
* cludes that it has a fingular knowledge of the affairs 
& of heaven, of hell, and of the world, through all which 
ce it has paſt, repaſt, and made ſtay in its ſeveral voj- 
ages; matters enough for its memory.” Obſerve it 
Progreſs elſewhere : „the ſoul that has lived well is re- 
£ united to the ſtar to which he is aſſigned: that which 
56 has lived ill, removes into a woman; and, if it do not 
then reform, is again metamorphoſed into a heaſt of: 
« condition ſuitable to its vicious manuers, and ſhall ſee 
« noend of his puniſhments, till it be returned to its na- 
< tive conſtitution, and has by the force of reaſon purg; 
ce ed itſelf from thoſe groſs, ſtupid, and elementary qua- 
< lities it was poſſeſſed with.” But I will not omit the 
objection the Epicureans make againſt this-tranſmigrs 
tion from one body to another, and a pleaſant one 1t |. 
They aſc, What ſhould be done, if the number of the 
te dying ſhould chance to be greater, than that of thol 
ce who are coming into the world ? for the ſouls, turned 
out of their old habitation, would tread on one ag. 


«+ other, ſtrivipg firſt to get poſſeſſion of thenew lodging: 


* Nn Menone, Pe in, 71 | 
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ind they further demand, © How they ſhall paſs away 
; their time, whilſt waiting till the new quarters were 

made ready for them ? Or, on the contrary, if more 
animals ſhould be born than die, the body, they ſay, 
would be but in an ill condition, whilſt in expectation 
: of a ſoul to be infuſed into it; and at would fall out, 
that ſome bodies would die, before they had been alive.” 


Denique connubia adveneris, partu/que ferarnm, 
Eſe animas preſto deridiculum eſſe videtur, 

Et ſpectare immortales mortalia membra 
Innumero numero, certareque preproperanter 
Inter ſe, que prima potiſſimaque inſinuetur &. 


'Tis fond to think that whilſt wild beaſts beget, 
Or bear their young, a thouſand ſouls do wait, 

Expect the falling body, fight and ſtrive 

Which firſt ſhall enter in and make it live. 


Others have ſtopped the ſoul in the body of the de- 
ceaſed, with 1t to animate ſerpents, worms, and other 
vermin, which are ſaid to be bred out of the corruption 
of our members, and even out of our aſhes ; others di- 
yide the ſoul into two parts, the one mortal, the other 
immortal, Others make 1t corporeal, and nevertheleſs 
immortal. Some make it immortal without ſcience or 
knowledge, There are even ſome of us who have be- 
lieved, that devils were formed of the ſouls of the 
damned; and Plutarch thinks that gods were made of 
thoſe that were ſaved. For there are few things which 
that author 1s ſo poſitive in, as he 1s in this; maintain- 
ing elſewhere a doubtful and ambiguous way of expreſ- 
hon, We are to hold, ſays he, and ſtedfaſtly to be- 
« lieve, that the ſouls of virtuous men, both accordin 
* to nature and the divine juſtice, become ſaints, _ 
* from ſaints, demy-gods, and from demy-gods, after 
* they are perfectly, às in facrifices of purgation, 
* cleanſed and purified, being delivered from all paſh- 
# bility, and all mortality, they become not by any civil 


© Lucret, lib. iii. yer. 757, &c, 
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« decree, but in real truth, and according to all prob. . ex 
« bility of reaſon, entire and perfect gods, in receiving 
te a moſt happy and glorious end But whoever defire 
to ſee him, the man, I ſay, who is yet the moſt ſober and 


moderate of the whole tribe of philoſophers, lay abou . al 
him with greater boldneſs, and relate his miracles upon em 
this "ſubject, I refer him to this treatiſe Of the Moon, 0 
and his Demon of Socrates, where he may, more evi. chi. 
dently than in any other place whatever, fatisfy himſelf, .o. 
that the myſteries of philoſophy have many ſtrange Wer 
things in common with thoſe of poeſy; the human un. be. 
derſtanding lofing itſelf, in attempting to ſound and } 
ſearch all things to the bottom: even as we, tired and un 
worn out with a long courſe of life, relapſe into infancy, WW tot 
Thus much for the fine and certain inſtructions, which WK « | 
we extract from human ſcience concerning the ſoul, Wl on 
Variety of opi- Neither is there leſs temerity in what it i 1 
nions as to the teaches us touching our corporeal parts, . 
Matter that pro- 5 Gnole of les: | 
duces thebuman Let us fingle out one or two examples; 

body, for otherwiſe we ſhould loſe ourſelves in Wi ye 


this vaſt and troubled ocean of errors. We would firſ 
know, whether, at leaſt they agree about the matter, 
whereof men produce one another, For, as to their 
firſt production, it is no wonder, it, in a thing ſo {ub- 
lime, and fo long fince paſt, human underſtanding finds 
itſelf puzzled and diſtracted. Archelaus the naturaliſt, 
whoſe diſciple and favourite Socrates was, according to 
Ariſtoxenus, ſaid, „That * both men and beaſts were 
& made of a lacteous ſlime, produced by the heat cf 
earth.“ Pythagoras ſays, „ that + our ſeed is tho 
ce froth or cream of our better blood.” Plato, * that 
« it is the diſtillation of the Þ marrow of the back- bone; 
and he raiſes his arguments from this, “ that that part 
6 is firſt ſenſible of laſſitude in the act.“ Alcmeon, 
6 that it is & part of the ſubſtance of the brain; and 
“e that it is ſo, ſays he, appears from the weakneſs of 
cc eyes, in thoſe who are overmuch addicted to that 


Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Archelaus, lib. ii. ſect. 17. 
+ Plutarch de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. v. cap. 3. | 
1 ldem, ibid. $ Idem, ibid. " 
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exerciſe,” Democritus,' © that it is “ a ſubſfance 
extracted from the whole maſs of the body.” Epicu- 
ms, © that it is extracted from ÞF ſoul and body.” 
Ariſtotle, ** that it is an excrement I drawn from the 
« aliment of the laſt blood, which is diffuſed in our 
members. Others, „ that it conſiſts of the blood 
concocted and digeſted by the keat of the genitals;“ 
which they judge to be ſo, by reaſon that, in exceſſive 
forts, a man voids pure florid blood; wherein there 
ems to be the more likelihood, could any likelihood 
be deduced from ſo infinite a confuſion. 
Now, to bring this ſecd to operate, how many con- 
rary opinions do they ſet on foot? Ariſ- B, hat means 
totle and Democritus & are of opinion, the ſeed becomes 
that women have no ſperm.” Galen, Prolific.” | 
on the contrary, and his followers, believe, * that, 
without the concurrence cf ſeeds, there can be no 
« generation,” = 
Here are the phyficians, the philoſophers, the law- 
ers, and divines, together by the ears, Time of do. 
with our wives, about the diſpute, upon men's pregnancy 
what terms women bear their fruit: and undetermined. 
I, for my part, by what I know myſelf, join thoſe 
who maintain that a woman goes eleven months with 
child, The world is built upon this experience; there 
ls not ſo deſpicable a wife that cannot give her judgment, 
in all theſe controverſies, and yet we cannot agree. 
This is enough to prove, that man is no better inſtructed 
in the knowledge of himſelf, in his corporeal, than in 
his ſpiritual part. We have propoſed himſelf to him- 
ſelf, and his reaſon to his reaſon, to ſee what it would 
fay; and, I think, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated how 
little it underſtands of itſelf, In earneſt, Protagotas 
told us a pretty flam, ip making man the meaſure 
of all things, who never knew ſo much as his 


* Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. v. cap. 3. Id. ibid. 
t Idem, ibid. Plutarch adds Zeno to Ariſtotle, and ſays ex- 
preſly, that Democritus believed that the females ſhed their ſeed. De 
Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. v. cap. 5. g 3 
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own*: If it be not he, his dignity will not permit, 
that any other creature - ſhould have this advantage; 
now, he being ſo inconſiſtent in himſelf, and one jucg. 
ment ſo inceſſantly ſubverting another, this favourabſe 
propoſition was but a mockery, which induced us ne. 
ceſſarily to conclude the nothingneſs of the meaſure 
and the meaſurer. When Thales reputes the know. 
ledge of man very difficult for man to attain to, he 
gives him to underſtand, that it was impoſſible for him 
to know any thing elſe. You, for whom I have taken 
the pains, contrary to my cuſtom, to write ſo long 3 
a diſcourſe, will not refuſe to maintain your Sebonde, 
by the ordinary forms of arguing, wherewith you are 
every day inſtructed, and in this will exerciſe both 
your wit and ſtudy : for this laſt rule, in fencing, i; 
never to be made uſe of, but as an extreme remedy, It 
is a deſperate thruſt, wherein you are to quit your own 
arms, to make your adverſary abandon his; and a ſe. 
cret ſlight, which muſt be very rarely and cautiouſly 
put in practice. It is great temerity to ruin yourſelf, 
that you may deſtroy another; you muſt. not venture 
your life, to-be revenged, as Gobrias did : for, being 
in cloſe combat with a lord of Perſia, Darius coming 
in with his ſword in his hand, and fearing to ftrike left 
he ſhould wound Gobrias ; he called out to him boldly 
to fall on, though he ſhould run them both through 
at once. I have known the arms and deſperate conci- 
tions of ſingle combat, wherein he, that offered them, 
put himſelf and his adverſary upon terms of inevitable 
death to them both, cenſured for unjuſt. The Por- 
tugueſe, in the Indian ſea, took certain Turks priſoners, 
who, impatient of their captivity, reſolved to blow up 
the ſhip, with themſelves and company ; which they 
did accordingly, by ſtriking the nails of the ſhip one 
againſt another, and making a ſpark fall into the barreis 
of powder that were ſet in the place, where they were 
guarded. We have here touched the utmoſt limits of 


* pud Sext. Empirie. adverſ. Mathem. p. 148. ' 
| ue 
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: the ſciences, wherein the extremity is vicious, as in 
g. Wrictue keep yourſelves in the common road ; it is not 
|: Neood to be fo ſubtle and cunning: remember the Tuſ- 
e. an proverb, 


Chi troppo v affottiglia, fi ſcavexxa &. 
He that ſpins his thread too fine, will break it. 


I advife you, in all your opinions and diſcourſes, ag 
well as in your manners, and all other things, to keep 
yourſelf in moderation and temperance, and to avoid 
novelty, I am an enemy to all extravagant ways: 
you, who by the authority you derive from your gran- 
deur, and yet more by the advantages which thoſe qua- 
kties give you that are moſt your own, can, with a nod 
command whom you pleaſe, ought to have given this 
caution to ſome profeſſor of letters, who might have 
proved and illuſtrated theſe things to you in quite an- 
other manner: but here is as much as you will ſtand in 
need of, 
Epicurus ſaid of the laws, “that the worſt were ſo 
« neceffary for us, that, without them, | 
men guild deyour one another.” And — —_ 
Plato proves, © that, without laws, we men in or- 
© ſhould live like beaſts.” Our wit is a 4er. 
rambling, dangerous, and raſh tool: it is hard to affix 
ny rule or meaſure to it: as for the men of my time, 
we ſee that almoſt all who are endued with any rare ex- 
cellence above others, and any extraordinary vivacity, 
launch out into a licentiouſneſs of opinions and manners; 
and it is a miracle to find one that is ſober and ſociable. 
lt is right to confine humaa wit within the ſtricteſt limits 
poſſible, In ſtudy, as in other things, its inquiry ought 
to be confined within certain bounds. It is curbed and 
ſettered by religions, laws, and cuſtoms, by ſcienee, 
recepts, puniſhments and rewards, mortal and im- 
xxx pe fe yet we ſee, that by its volubility and diſ- 


2 Proverb. 


85 ſoluts 
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ſoluteneſs, it: eſcapes from all theſe reſtraints. It i; , 
thin body, which has nothing to hold or handle it by; 
a various and ſhapeleſs body, incapable of being either 
tied or touched In truth, there are few ſouls 0 regy. 
lar, firm, and well bred, as to be truſted with their oy 
conduct, and that can, with moderation, and without te. 
merity, ſail in the liberty of their own judgments, beyond 
the common opinions. It is more, expedient to put them 
under gyardianſhip : wit is a dangerous weapon, even tg 
the poſſeſſor, if he knows not how to, uſe, it diſcreetly; 
and there is not a beaſt, for which a head board is more 
neceſſary to hinder him from wandering, here and there, 
aut of, the tracks, which cuſtom and the laws have made 
for him. Therefore it will much better become you to 
keep yourſelf in the beaten path let it be what it will, 
than to take a flight with ſuch unbridled licence, But WW 
if any of theſe new doctors will pretend to be ingenious WW" 
in your preſence, at the expence both of your ſoul and be 
his own ; in order to be ſafe from this dangerous plague, Wt" 
which ſpreads daily in your way, this preſervative, in Wh” 
extreme neceſſity, will prevent the poiſon from hurting Wl 
either you or your company. 1 

The liberty, therefore, and gaiety of the ancient wits, 
The Giences are. Ploduced in philoſophy, and the human 
now eſtablimed ſciences, ſeveral ſects of different opinions, 
by the civil au- every one undertaking to judge and make 
thorityr. choice of his party. But now that men 
go all one way: * gui certis quibuſdam deſtinatiſque ſe- 
tentiis addifti et conſecrati ſunt, ut etiam, que non prebant, 
cogantur defendere : ** who are ſo devoted to certain de- 
« termined articles of belief that they are bound to 
« defend even thoſe they do not approve.” And now 
that we receive the arts by civil authority and decree, 
inſomuch that the ſchools have but one pattern, and a 
like circumſcribed inſtitution and diſcipline, we no 
more take notice what the coin weighs, and is worth, 
but every one, in his turn, receives it according to the 
value that the common approbation and currency puts 


P32 


te ty WG aS I Us. 25© 


Cie. Tuſc, Queſt. lib, ii. cap 2. 
55 f b | upon 


*aat I have not ſtrength to diſcover, I do not yet de- 
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won it ; the alloy is not diſputed, but how much it 

s for; and, in like manner, all things are at par. 
Fe tricks of hocus pocus, mchantments, correſpon- 
dence with the ſouls of the dead, prognoſtications, and 
wen the ridiculous purſuit of the philoſophers ſtone, -atl 
pals current, without ſcruple. We need to know no 
more, than that Mars's houſe is in the middle of the 
mangle of the hand, that of Venus in the thumb, and 
that of Mercury in the little finger; that, when the table- 
line cuts the tubercle or ball of the fore- 
finger, it is a ſign of cruelty ; that when it Sign of cruel- 
falls ſhort of the middle-finger, and the | 
natural median line makes an angle with the line of life, 
n the ſame fide, it is a ſign of a miſerable f Ä 
death; that if, in a woman, the natural death. t N 
line be open, and does not cloſe the angle = 
with the vital, it denotes that ſhe will not Of unchaſtity. 
be very chaſte. I leave you to judge, whether a man 
thus qualified, may not paſs, with reputation and favour, 
in all companies. | 
Theophraſtus ſaid, * that human knowledge, guided 
by the ſenſes, might judge of the cauſes 41, extent of 
« of things to a certain degree; but that, human know- 
hen they arrived to the firſt and ex- ledge. 
« treme cauſes, it muſt ſtop ſhort, by reaſon. either of 
« it own infirmity, or the difficulty of inveſtigation,” 
lt is a moderate and gentle opinion, that our own un- 
derſtandings may conduct us to the knowledge of ſome 


things, and that it has certain bounds, beyond which 


it is raſhneſs' to employ it. This opinion is plauſible ; 
but it is hard to limit our wit; it is curious and inquiſitive, 
and will no more ſtop at a thouſand, than at fifty paces: 
baring myſelf experimentafly found, that on the thing 
wherein one has failed, another has hit; that what was 
unknown to one age, the age following has explained; 
and that the arts and ſciences are not caſt in a mould; but 
formed and perfected by degrees, by often handling and 
poliſhing, as bears leiſurely lick their cubs into ſhape: 


ſiſt 


gis NMonrzliexz's Ex8avs. - 
fiſt to ſound and try it, but by handling and kneading 
this new matter over again, and by turning and heating 
it, I pave the way for him that ſhould ſucceed me, h 
enjoy it more at his eaſe, and render it more manageahjs 
and ſupple for him. 


— t Hymettia ſole 
Cera remolleſcit, trafiatique pollite multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipſoque fit utilis uſu &. 

As wax more fluid in the ſun becomes, | 
And temper'd *twixt the fingers and the thumbs; 
Will various forms, and ſev'ral ſhapes admit, 
Till for the preſent uſe 'tis render'd fit. 


As much will the ſecond do to the third, which is the 
cauſe that the difficulty ought not to make me deſpair 
and my own imbecillity, as little; for it is no-body} 
The human un- but my own: Man is capable of al 
derſtanding in- thitigs, as well as of ſome :; 54 and it he con- 
capable of t- 6 feſſes, as Theophraſtus ſays, the igno. 


taining to the 5 
evident know- © rance of firſt cauſes and principles, let 


ledge of things, «© him ſurrender to me all the reſt of hi . 
c knowledge :” if he is defective in foundation, his ted 
ſon is on the ground: diſputation and inquiſition har 
no other aim nor ſtay but principles; if this do not ſto K 
his career, he wavers ad infinitum. + Non poteſt alu :: 
alio magis minuſve comprehendi, quonium omniam rerum ul p 
eſt defimtio comprebendendi. One thing is equally compte 
henſible with another, becaufe the rule of comprehend » 
ing all things is one and the fame. Now, it is very likely, } 
that, if the ſoul knew any thing, it would, in the ft 
place, know itſelf ; and, if it knew any thing out of in 
ſelf, it would be its own body and caſe, before any thing 1 


elſe. If we ſee the gods of phyſic, to this very day, de 
bating about our anatomy, 


——=Mulciber in Trejam, pro Troja ftabat Apollo |, 


Ovid. Metam. lib, x. fab. 8. ver. 42. 
Cic. Acad. Queſt. lib. iv. cap. 47. 
Ovid. Tritt. lib. i. el. 2. ver. 3. 


Vulcu 
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Vulcan againſt, for Troy Apollo ſtood. | 


When we are to expect, that they will be agreed? We 
ire nearer neighbours to ourſelves than the whiteneſs 
of ſnow, or the weight of ſtone, are to us. If man 
does not know himſelf, how ſhould he know his forces 
and functions? No queſtion we have ſome true know- 
edge in us, but it is by chance; and as errors are re- 
ccived into our ſoul the ſame way, after the ſame man- 
ner, and by the ſame conduct, it has not wherewithal 
to diſtinguiſhed! them, nor to chuſe the truth from falſ- 
hood. The Academics admitted a certain Ty, opinion of 
inclination of judgment, and thought it the Academics 
wo crude to ſay, that is was not more like- or fo ery to'be 
. ed as that 
y, that ſnow was white than black ; and of the Pyrrho- 
that we were not more aſſured of the mo- niſts. 
tion of a ſtone, thrown by the hand, than that of the 
eighth ſphere. To avoid this difficulty, which cannot, 
in truth, eaſily lodge in our imagination, though they 
concluded, that we were not capable of knowledge, and 
that truth is ingulphed in ſo profound an abyſs, that it 
ij not to be penetrated by human fight; yet they ac- 
knowledged ſome things to be more likely than others, 
and admitted that they had a power to incline to one ap- 
pearance more than another : they allowed it this pro- 
penfity, but excluded all reſolution, The Pyrrhoniſts 
opinion is more ſolid, and alſo more probable: for this 
Academic inclination, and this propenſity to one propo- 
ftion rather than another, what is it but an acknowledg- 
ment of fome more apparent truth in this, than in that ? 
If our underſtanding be cepable of diſcovering the form, 
lineaments, and face of truth, it might as well ſee it en- 
tire, as by halves, in its birth and imperfection. This 
appearance of probability, which makes them rather in- 
Cline to the left than to the right, _—_— it: mul- 
tiply this ounce of veriſimilitude, that turns the ſcales 


to a hundred, to a thouſand ounces, it will happen, in 
the end, that the balance will, itſelf, end the contro- 
verſy, and A one choice, and one entire truth. 

Eur 
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But how do they ſuffer themſelves to incline to yg! 
fimilitude, : if they know not the truth? How ſhoul 
they know the probability of that, whereof they d 
not know the eſſence: either we can abſolutely judy; 
or abſolutely we cannot. If our intellectual and ſenſi) 
faculties are without footing or foundation; if the 
only waver and totter, it is to no purpoſe that we ſu 
fer our judgment to be carried away with any thin 
of their operation, what appearance ſoever it may fey 
to preſent us: and the ſureſt and moſt happy ſen 
of our underſtanding would be that, where it ke 
itſelf ſerene, upright, and inflexible, without ta 
tering, and without agitation. Inter viſa, vera, a 
falſa, ad animi aſſenſum, nihil intereſt * ; „ among 
« things that are ſeen, whether true or falſe, it f 
te nifies nothing to the aſſent of the mind.” Th 
things do not lodge in us in their form and eflence 
and do not there make their entry by their own fore 
and authority, we plainly ſee ; becauſe, if it were { 
we ſhould receive them after the ſame manner: wind 
would have the ſame reliſh with the fick, as with thi 
healthy: he who has his finger chapped or benumbed 
would find the fame hardneſs in wood or iron, which ht 
handles, that another does. Strange ſubjects then ur 
render themſelves to our mercy, and are ſeated in us: 
we pleaſe : now if, on our part, we received any thing 
without alteration, if human graſp were capable and 
ſtrong enough to ſeize on truth by our own means 
theſe means being common to all men, this truth woulc 
be conveyed from hand to hand, from one to another 
and, at leaſt, there would be ſome one thing to be founc 
in the world, amongſt ſo many as there are, that woulc 
be believed, by men, with an univerſal conſent. But, a 
there is no one propoſition, that is not debated and con 
troverted amongſt us, or that may not be, this makes! 
very manifeſt, that our natural judgment does not, ve!) 
clearly, diſcern what it embraces : for my judgment cal 
not make my companion approve of what it approve 
which is a ſign that I ſeized it by ſome other means, that 
v Cic. Acad. lib. iv, cap. 28. by We 
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jj a natural power that is in me, and in all other men. 
Let us lay aſide this infinite confuſion of opinions, which 
ve ſee even amongſt the philoſophers themſelves, and this 
erpetual and univerſal diſpute about the knowledge of 
ings : for it is admitted, that men, I mean the moſt. 
knowing, the beſt bred, and of the beſt parts, are not 
poreed about any one 171 not that heaven is over 
zur heads ; for they who doubt of every thing, alſo 
Jloubt of that; and they who deny that we are able to 
comprehend any thing, ſay, that we have not compre- 
ended that the heaven is over our heads; and theſe 

o opinions are, without compariſon, the ſtrongeſt in 
number. Beſides, this infinite diverſity ; 
and diviſion, thro” the trouble which our 3 
judgment gives ourſelves, and the uncer- may perceive in 
inty that every one finds in himſelf, it is own judge 
p eaſy to perceive that its ſeat is very un- 
ſable, Mow variouſly do we judge of things? How of- 


en do we alter our opinions? What I hold and believe 
to-day, I hold and believe with my whole belief: all my 


nſtruments and engines take faſt hold of this opinion, and 
become reſponſible to me for it, as much as in them lies; 
I could not embrace nor preſerve any truth with greater 
ſurance, than I do this. I am wholly and entirely poſ- 
ſelled with it: but has it not befallen me not only once, 
but a hundred, nay a thouſand times, and every day to 
are embraced ſome other notion with all the ſame in- 
ſruments, and in the ſame condition, which I have af- 
trwards judged to be falſe? A man muſt, at leaſt, be- 
Ome wiſe at his own expence. If I have often found 
myſelf betrayed under thi colour; if my touch prove 
(dinarily falſe, and my balance unequal and unjuſt, what 
allurance can I now have, more than at other times? ls 
| not ſtupidity and madneſs to ſuffer myſelf to be fo of- 
en deceived by my guide? nevertheleſs, let fortune re- 
dove us five hundred times from place of place; let her 
0 nothing but inceſſantly empty and fill into our belief, 
s into a veſſel, various other opinions, yet ſtil] the pres 
ent and the laſt is the certain and infallible; for this 
ke muſt abandon goods, honour, life, health and all. 


Vor. II. Y pofte- 


| 
| 
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— — poſterior res ills reperta , 
Perdit, et immutat ſenſus ad priſtina quegue *, 


The laſt things we find out are always beſt, 
And give us a diſreliſh of the reſt. 


Whatever is preached to us, and whatever we learn, we 
ſhould ſtill remember, that it is man that gives, and man 
that receives; it is a mortal hand that preſents it to us, 
it is a mortal hand that accepts it. The things that 
come to us from hcaven, have the ſole right and autho- 
rity of perſuaſion, they only have the ſtamp of truth; 
which alſo we do not ſee with our own eyes, nor receive 
by our own means: this great and ſaered image could 
not abide in ſo wretched a habitation, if God, for this 
end, did not prepare it, if God did not, by his particular 
and ſupernatural grace and favour, reform and fortify 
it; at leaſt our frail condition ought to make us com- 
port ourſelves with more reſervedneſs and moderation in 
our changes. We ought to remember, that, whatever 
we receive into the underſtanding, we often receive 
things that are falſe, and that it is by the ſame in- 
ſtruments that ſo often give themſelves the lye, and are 

often deceived. Now, it is no wonder 


[7 fl, oy org they ſhould contradict themfelves, being 
much on the al- fo eaſy to be turned and ſwayed by ven 
8 of tne light occurrences. It is certain, that our 

Ri apprehenfions, our judgment, and the fe- 
culties of the ſoul in general, ſuffer according to the 
movements and alterations of the body, which alters 
tions are continual : are not our wits more fprightly, out 
memories quicker, and our diſcourſes more lively in 
health, than in ſickneſs? Do not joy and gaiety make 
us receive ſubjects that preſent themſelves to our ſouls, in 
quite another light, than care and melancholy ? Do 


you believe, that Catullus's verſes, or thoſe of Sappho, 
| pleaſe an old doting miſer, as they do a youth that 50 , 
vigorous and amorous ? Cleomenes, the fon of Aba 


dridas, being ſick, his friends reproached him, that be 


* Lucret, lib. v. ver. 1413s 


had 
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bad humours and whimſies which were new and unac- 
cuſtomed: I believe it ®, (ſaid he,) neither am I the 
t ſame man now, as when I am in health: being now 
« another creature, my opinions and fancics are alſo 
« different from what they were before.“ Jn our courts 
of juſtice, this word is much in uſe, which is ſpoken of 
criminals, when they find the judges in a good humour, 
gentle, and mild, Gaudeat de bena fortana; © let him 
& rejoice in his good fortune :® for it is certain, that 
men's judgments are ſotmetimes more prone to condemn, 
more crabbed and ſevere, and at others more eaſy, and 


inclined to excuſe. He that carries with him from his 


houſe the pain of the gout, jealouſy or theft by his 
man, having his whole foul poſſeſſed with grief and 
anger, it is not to be doubted but that his judgment will _ 
lean that way. That venerable ſenate of the Areopagites 
was want to hold their courts by night, left the fight ef 
the parties might corrupt their juſtice, The very air it- 
ſelf, and the ſerenity of the ſky, cauſes ſome change in 
us, according to theſe Greek verſes in Cicero. 


Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quales.pater ipſe 
Jupiter, auttijers luſtravit lampade terras p. 


Men's minds are influenc'd by th' external air, 
Dark or ſerene, as days are foul or fair. 


Not only fevers, debauches, and great accidents over- 
throw our judgment; the leaſt things in the world whirl 
it about: we may be ſure though we are not ſenſible of 
it, that, if a continued fever can overwhelm the foul, a 
tertian will, in ſome degree alter it. If an apoplexy 
ſtapiſies and totally extinguiſnes our underſtanding, a 
great cold will undoubtedly affect it: conſequently, 
there is hardly one ſingle hour in a man's whole life, 
wherein our judgment is in its due ſtate, our bodies 
being ſubject to ſo many continual mutations, that | be- 


Plutarch, in his Not able ſayings of the Lacedzzmonians, 
{ Cicero's Fragmenia Poematum. 
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lieve the phyſicians, when they ſay, that there is alway 
ſome one or other out of order. | 
As to what remains, this malady does not very eafily 
Cs di diſcover itſelf, unleſs it be extreme ang 
— — paſt remedy; becauſe reaſon goes always 
not eaſy to be lame and hobbling, as well with falſhood, 
8 as with truth, and therefore it is hard to 
diſcover its deviations and miſtakes. I always call that 
appearance of mediation, which every one forges in 
himſelf, reaſon : this reaſon, of which, there may be an 
hundred different ſentiments on the ſame ſubject, is an 
inſtrument extremely ductile, and pliable to all biaſſes 
and meaſures ; fo that nething is wanted but the art 
how to turn and wind it. Let a judge mean ever ſo 
well, if he be not very circumſpect, his inclination to 
friendſhip, to relation, to beauty, or revenge, and na 
ly things of ſuch weight, but even the fortuitous 1a- 
ſtinct that makes us favour one thing more than another, 
and which, without reaſon's leave, affects our choice; or 
ſome ſhadow, of like vanity, may inſenſibly inſinuate 
into his judgment, the recommendation or disfavour of 
a cauſe, and · make the balance dip. I, that watch my- 
ſelf as narrowly as I can, and that have my eyes conti 
nually bent upon myſelf, like one that has no great bv- 
ſimeſs elſewhere to do, 


= quis ſub aro 
Rex gelidæ metuatur cræ, 
uid Tyridatem terreat, unice 
Securus — . 


I care not who the northern clime reveres, 
Or what's the king whom Tyridates fears: 


dare hardly tell the vanity and weakneſs I find in myſclt. 
My footing is ſo unſtable and ſiippery, I find mylelt ſo 
apt to totter and reel, and my fight ſo diſordered, that 
faſting, I am quite another man, than when full : if 


* Hor, lib, i. ode 26. ver. 3, &c, 


| health 
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rs WY health and a fair day ſmile upon me, I an a good-na- 
WE tired man; if a corn trouble my toe, I am ſullen, out 
ct humour, and not to be ſeen. The ſame pace of a 
nd WY horſe ſeems to be one while hard, and another caſy ; and 
ys WH the fame road one while ſhorter, and another longer; 
and the ſame form, one while more, and another leſs 
taking: I am one while for doing every thing, and an- 
other for doing nothing at all ; and what pleaſes me now, 
would be a trouble to me at another time. I am ſub- 
je to a thouſand ſenſeleſs and caſual humours within 
myſelf : either I am poſſeſſed by melancholy, or ſway- 
ed by choler ; now by its own private authority, ſadneſs 
predominates in me, and by and by I am as merry as a 
cricket, When I take a book in hand, I bave then diſco- 
rered admirable graces in ſome particular paſſages, and 
ſuch as have ſtruck my ſoul ; at another time, I may turn 
and toſs, tumble and rattle the leaves over and over, and 
not ſee any ſenſe or beauty in it. Even in my own writ- 
ves, I do not always find the air of my firſt fancy: I know 
not what I would have ſaid, but am often put to it to 
correct and find out a new ſenſe, becauſe I have loſt the 
firft that was better. I am ever in motion: my judg- 
ment does not always adyance, but floats and roams, 


velut minuta magno 
Deprenſa nauis in mari veſaniente venta *. 


Like a ſmall bark that's toſt upon the main, 
When winds tempeſtous heave the liquid plain. 


Very often (as ] am apt to do) having, for the ſake of 
exerciſe and argument, undertaken to maintain an opi- 
nion contrary to my own, my mind, bending and apply- 
vg itſelf that way, attaches me to it ſo thoroughly, that 
no more diſcern the reaſon of my former behef, and. 
farſake it: 1 am, as it were, drawn in by the fide to 
Which J incline, be it what it will, and carried away by 


© Catull. Ep. 23. ver, 12, 13. 
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my own weight, Every perſon, I believe, would ac. 


knowledge the fame weakneſs, if he conſidered himſelf, 
as I do. | | | 
Preachers very well know, that the emotions which 


ſteal upon them in ſpeaking, animate them towards 


belief; and that, in paſſion, we are more obſtinate in the 
defence of our propoſition, are more deeply impreſſed by 
it, and embrace it with greater vehemence and approba- 
tion, than we do in our cooler and calmer ſtate. You 
only give your council a fimple breviate of your cauſe, 
he returns you a dubious and uncertain anſwer, by which 
you find him indifferent, which fide he takes : have you 
tee'd him well, that he may reliſh it the better; does he 
begin to be really concerned, and do you find him zealous 
for you? His reaſon and learning will, by the ſame de- 
grees, grow hot in your cauſe ; behold an apparent and 
undoubted truth preſents itſelf to his underſtanding ; he 
difcovers a new light in your buſineſs, and does in good 
earneſt believe and perſuade himſelt that it is fo ; nay, 
] do not know, whether the ardour that ſprings from 
ſpite and obſtinacy againſt the power and violence of the 
magiſtrate and danger, or the intereſt of reputation, 
may not have made a man, even at the ſtake, maintain 
the opinion, for which, at liberty, and amongſt friends, 
he would not have burned his finger. The ſhocks and 
joſtles that the ſoul receives from the corporeal paſ- 
fions, can domuch in it, but its own can do a great deal 
more; to which it is ſo ſubjected, that perhaps it has no 
other pace and motion, but from the blowing of thoſe 
winds, without the agitation of which, it would be be- 
calmed, like a ſhip in the midd!e of the ſea, to which 
the winds have denied their aſſiſtance: and whoever 


ſhould maintain this, ſiding with the Peripatetics, would 


do us no great wrong, becauſe it 1s very well known, 

that the greateſt' part of the moſt noble actions of the 

ſoul proceed from, and ſtand in need of, this impulle 

of the paſſions. Valour, they ſay, cannot be perfect 

without the aſfiſtance of anger, © © 

Semper Ajax fortis, fortifſimus tamen in furore *, 
» Cic. Tuſc. lib, iv. ver. 23. n 


Ajax 
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Alax was always brave, but moſt when mad. 


Neither do we encounter the wicked and the enemy vi- 
gorouſly enough, if we be not angry ; nay, the advo- 
cate is to inſpire the judges with indignation, to obtain 
juſtice, | 
Strong defires animated Themiſtocles and Demo. 
thenes ; they put the philoſophers upon 
Irregular paſ- 

watching, taſting, and pilgrimages, and ſoas animate 
they lead us to honour, learning, and and accompany 
health, which are all very uſeful ends. ors thor — 
And this meanneſs of ſoul, while it ſuf— DS 
fers vexation and trouble, ſerves to breed penitency and 
repentance in the conſcience, and to make us ſenſible of 
the ſcourge of God, and of political correction for the 
chaſtiſement of our offences, Compaſſion is a ſpur to cle- 
mency and prudence ; the prudence of preſerving and 
governing ourſelves is rouſed by our fear; and how many 
brave actions by ambition? How many by preſump- 
tion? In ſhort, there is no eminent and ſprightly virtue, 
without ſome irregular agitation. 

Was it not one of the reaſons which moved the Epicu- 
reans to diſcharge God from all care and 
folicitude of our affairs, that even the ef- ba 822 
tects of his goodneſs could not be exer- the divinity 
ciſed in our bebalf, without diſturbing from all kind of 
. Care. 
his repoſe, by the means of the paſhons, 
which are ſo may incentives, like ſpurs, to prick on the 
ſoul to virtuous actions? Or, did they think otherwiſe, 
and take them for tempeſts, that ſhameſully hurry the 
ſoul from her tranquility ? * Uz maris tranquillitas in- 
lelligitur, nulla, ne minima quidem, aurd fluftus commo- 
vente: fic animi quietus et placatus ftatus cernitur, quims 
p.rturbatio nulla eft qud moveri queat ; © as it is under- 
* ſtood to be a calm (ea, when there | is not the leaſt 
breath of air flirring ; ſo the ſtate of the ſoul is quiet 
1 and placid, when There is no perturbation to move 
* 1t, 


© Cic. Tuſc. lib. v. cap. 6. | 
Y 4 | What 
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What variety of ſentiments and reaſon, what coniy, 
is aan riety of imagination does the diverſity ion: 
owing to the di- of our paſhons inſpire us with? Why 
verſity of our aſſurance then can we take of a thin» oul, 
porous. ſo mobile and unſtable, ſubject, by in 
. condition, to the dominion of trouble, ard never going 
other than a forced and borrowed pace ? If our judg, 
ment be in the power even of fickneſs and perturbation, 
if it be from folly and temerity, that it is held to recen Mol 
the impreſſion of things; what ſecurity can we expect 
from it ? 5 5 e 2 

Is it not a great boldneſs in philoſophy to judge, that 
1 , men perform the greateſt actions, and Miſha 
The natural ſuch ſt A the divis 
ways of entrance ſuch as neareſt approach rhe divinity ena 
into the cabinet when they are furious, mad, and beſde Mere: 
ian es themſelves? The two natural ways ty 
enter into the cabinet of the gods, and there to fore- 
ſee the courſe of deſtiny, are fury and ſleep, This is Hef: 
pleaſant to conſider. By the diflocation that the pal- 
fions cauſe in our reaſon, we become virtuous : by its 
extirpation, occaſioned by madneſs, or by fleep, the 
image of death, we become diviners and prophets, | 
was never ſo willing to believe philoſophy in ahy thing, 
as this. It is a pure enthuſiaſm, wherewith ſacred truth 
has inſpired the ſpirit of philoſophy, which makes it con- 
feſs, contrary to its own propoſition; that the calm, com- if 
poſed, and moſt healthful ſtate of the ſoul, that 'philo- Nan 
 Jlophy can ſeat it in, is not its beſt condition: our wak- Wth: 
ing is more a ſleep than ſleep itſelf ; our wiſdom not Ine 
ſo wiſe as folly ; our dreams are worth more than out t 
meditations ; and the worſt place we can take is in our- No 
ſelves. But does not philoſophy think, we are wile Noe 
enough to conſider, that the voice which the ſpirit ut- Na 
ters, when diſmiſſed from man, ſo clear-fighted, ſo 
great and ſo perfect, and, whilſt it is in man, ſo terrel- 
trial, ignorant, and dark, is'a voice proceeding from 
the ſpirit of a dark, terreſtrial, and ignorant man, 
and, for this reaſon, a voice not to be truſted and be- 
jieved ? ts | VVV FS 9 
14% I have 
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I have no great experience of theſe vehement agita- 
ns, (being of a ſoft and heavy com- 

lexion) the moſt of which ſurpriſe the 17906 09 _— 
oul, GR a ſudden, without giving it lei- of love has over 
ure to recolle& itſelf ; but the paſſion, ag human 
hat is ſaid to be produced by idleneſs, in J 

he hearts of young men, though it proceed leiſurely, 
ind with a moderate progreſs, evidently manifeſts, to 
hoſe who have tried to oppoſe its power, the vjolence 
ur judgment ſuffers in this alteration and converfion, 
bave formerly attempted to withſtand and repel it: 
for I am ſo far from being one of thoſe who invite vices, 
hat I do not ſo much as follow them, if they do not 
rag me along: I perceived it to ſpring, grow, and in- 
reaſe in ſpite of my reſiſtance ; and, at laſt, though 

y eyes were open, it wholly ſeized and poſſeſſed me; 
Þ that, as if newly rouſed from drunkenneſs, the images 
of things began to appear, to me, quite other than they 
ere wont to be: I evidently ſaw the perſon I defired 
grow and increaſe in beauty, and expand and blow fairer 
by the influence of my imagination; and, as the diffi- 
culties of my attempt grew more eaſy and ſmooth, both 
ny reaſon and conſcience drew back : but, this fire be- 
Ing evaporated in an inſtant, as a flaſh of lightning, my 
ſoul relfined another ſtate, and another judgment, The 
dificulties' of my retreat appeared great and invincible, 
and the ſame things had quite another taſte and aſpect, 
than thoſe which Fre heat and defire had repreſented tq 
me; than which Pyrrho himſelf knows nothing more 
truly : we are never without ſickneſs; agues have their 
hot and cold fits; from the effects of an ardent paſſion, 
ve fall again to thoſe of a ſhivering one: as much as] 


* 1 


bad advanced, ſo much I retited,* * 
Qualis ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus, 
Nunc ruit ad terras ſcopuliſque ſuperjacit undam, 
Spumeus, extremamque ſinu perfundit arenam : 
Nunc rapidus retro, atque eſtu revoluta reſorbens 
vaxa fugit, littuſque vado labente relinguit *. 


® Zneid, lib, xi. ver, 624, &c, 
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So ſwelling ſurges, with a thund'ring roar, 
| Driv'n on cach other's backs, inſult the ſhore; 
Bound o'er the rocks, incroach upon the land, 
And from the bottom throw up ſhoals of ſand; 
Then backward, rapidly, they take their way, 
Rolling the rattling pebbles to the ſea, 


Now from the knowledge of this volubility f mine, | 
WhyMontaigne have accidentally begot, in myſelf, a ce. 
did not eatily tain conſtancy of opinions, and have nc 
embrace novel much altered thoſe that were firſt and 

natural in me: for, what appearance 
ſoever there may he in novelty, I do not eaſily change, 
for fear of lofing by the bargain ; and, befides, 1 an 
not capable of chuſing; I take other men's choice, and 
continue in the ſtation wherein God has placed me; ] 
could not otherwiſe keep myſelf from perpetual rolling, 
Thus have I, by the grace of God, preſerved myſelf 
entire, in the ancient tenets of our religion, without di. 
turbance of mind, or trouble of Rus {55 by amidſt (6 
many ſects and diviſions as our age has produced, 
The writings of the ancients, the beſt authors I mean, 
being full and ſolid, tempt, and carry me, which way 
almoſt they will : he, that I am reading, ſeems always 
to have the moſt force, and I find that every one, in 
turn, has reaſon, though they contradict one another, 
The facility that good wits have of rendering even 
thing probable which they would recommend ; and there 
being nothing ſo ſtrange, to which they do not under 
take to give colour enough to deceive ſuch a fimplicity 
as mine; this evidently ſhews the weakneſs of their 
teſtimony, The heaven and the ſtars have been 
three thouſand years in motion, and all the world were 
of that belief, till“ Cleanthes the Samian, or (according 


Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of the Face that appears in the Moon's 
Orb, cap. 4. where he ſays, that Ariſtarchus was of opinion, that tie 
Grecians ought to have brought Cleanthes, of Samos, to juſtice, and to 
have condemned him for blaſphemy againſt the gods, for giving r 
that the heavens remained immoveable, and that it was the earth which 
moved through the oblique circle ot the zodiac turning round its on 


10 
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Theophraſtus) Nicetas, of Syracuſe affirmed, that 
was the earth which moved about its axis through 
e oblique circle of the zodiac. And Copernicus has, 
our time, ſo demonſtrated this doctrine, that he very 
oulatly makes uſe of it in accounting for all aſtrolo- 
dal conſequences, - What can we infer from it, but that 
je ought not much to care which is the true opinion? 
Ind who knows but that a third, a thouſand years hence, 
uy riſe, and overthrow the two former? | 


Sic volvenda tas commutat tempora rerum, 
Vd fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore, 
Porro aliud ſuccedit, ex e contemptibus exit, 
Inque dies magis appetitur, floretque repertum 
Laudibus, et miro eſt mortales inter honare *. 


f Thus ev'ry thing is chang'd in courſe of time, 

_ WH What now is valu'd, paſſcs ſoon its prime; 
Lo which ſome other thing, deſpis'd before, 

WJ Succeeds, and grows in vogue ſtill more and more 
and once receiv'd, too faint all praiſes ſeem, 
ss highly it is rais'd in men's eſteem. 


0 conſider, that, before that was ſet on nions are to be 
dot, the contrary had been generally re- diſtruſted. 
aved ; and that, as that has been overthrown by this, 
third invention may ſtart up in time 
come, and damn the ſecond. Before 
de principles that Ariſtotle introduced, 
ere in reputation, other principles contented human 
alon, as theſe ſatisfy us now. What patent have 
beſe opinions, what particular privilege, that the career 


ciples in vogue. 


nis. But, as it appears elſewhere, that Ariſtarchus, of Samos, did be- 
e opinion of Menage, who, by a little variation only of Plutarch's 
Inpiety, for having maintained the earth's motion ; but that, on the 


d. 283, 389. 
, Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1275, &c. 


do that, when any new doctrine preſents itſelf to us, 
e have great reaſon to miſtruſt it; and ny new opi- 


Ariſtotleſs prin- 


tre the earth's motion, there muſt be ſome miſtake in this place, as ia 
Xt, makes him ſay, not that Ariſtarchus meant to accuſe Cleanthes of 


mtrary, Cleanthes would have imputed it to Ariltarchus, as a crime. 
 Megage: in his Commentary upon Diogenes, lib, viii. ſect. 385. 


of 


- — — 
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of our invention muſt be ſtopped by them, and that ii 
them ſhould appertain. the ſole poſſeſſion of our fut Per 
belief? They are no more exempt from being thr 
out of doors than their predeceſſors were. When ] 
one preſſes me with a new argument, I ought to beliex, 
that what I cannot anſwer, another can; for to belic.M$ t 
all likelihoods, that a man cannot confute, is prex 
fimplicity : it would, by that means, come to paſs, th 
all the vulgar (and we are all of the vulgar) would har, 
their belief as changeable as a weathercock : for the 
ſoul being ſo eaſily impoſed upon, and ſo non-reſiſting, 
muſt inceflantly receive impreſſions, the laſt till effacing 
all traces of that which went before. He that find; Wn 
himſelf weak, ought to anſwer according to modern iro 
r that he will ſpeak with his counſel, or refer 
imfelf to the ſages, from whom he received his in- 
ſtruction. How long is it that phyſic has been prac 
tiſed in the world? It is ſaid, that a new comer, called 
Paracelfus, changes and overthrows the whole order of 
ancient rules, and maintains, that, till now, it has been 
of no other uſe, but to kill men. I do believe, that 
he will eaſily make this good; but I do not think it 
were great wiſdom to venture my life in making trial" 
of his new experience. We are not to believe ever 
cc one (ſays the precept) becauſe every one can ſay al 
5 things.” A man of this ſtamp, who was much given 
to novelty and phyſical reformation, not long fince, told 
me, * that all the ancients were notoriouſly miſtaken in 
& the nature and motions of the winds, which he would 
cc evidently demonſtrate to me, if I would give him the 
« hearing.” After I had, with ſome patience, hear 
his arguments, which were all full of probability: e 
4 What then, ſaid I, did thoſe that failed according to 
<« the rules of Theophraſtus, make way weſtward, when 
« they had the prow towards the caſt ? Did they go ſide- 
« ward or backward ?” « That's as it happened, anſwered 
« he; but ſo it is, that they were miſtaken.” I then te- 
plied, “ that I had rather be governed by facts than rea. 
ic fon.” Now, theſe are things that often claſh, and! 
have been told, that, in geometry (which, of all ct 


ences, pretends to the higheſt point of certainty) there 
| | CR 
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re demonſtrations which ſubvert the truth of all expe- 
rence, As Jaques Pelletier told me, at my own houſe, 
at he had found out two lines, ſtretching one to- 
; wards the other, to meet, which, nevertheleſs, he af- 
armed, though extended to all infinity, would never 
touch one another.“ The Pyrrhonians make no 
ther uſe af their arguments and their reaſon, than to 
ntradict experience; and it is a wonder how far the 
uppleneſs of our reaſon has followed them in this de- 
n of controverting the evidence of facts: for they 
firm, „that we do not move, that we do not ſpeak, 
{and that there is neither weight nor heat,” with the 
ume force of argument, with which we prove the moſt 
robable things. Ptolemy, who was a great man, had 
fabliſhed the bounds of this world of ours; and all 
de ancient philoſophers thought they had the meaſure 
f it, excepting ſome ſtraggling iſlands, that might 
ſcape their knowledge. It had been Pyrrhoniſm, a 
bonſand years ago, to doubt of the ſcience of coſmo- 
raphy, and of the opinions that every one had thence 
received 2 it was hereſy to believe there were antipodes; 
nd, behold, in this age, there is an infinite extent of 
fm land diſcovered, not an iſland, or a particular 
puntry, but a part almoſt as great as that we knew 
before, The geographers of our time ſtick not to aſſure 
s, that now all is found, and all is ſeen : 


Nam quod adeſt præſto, placet, et pollere videtur &. 


1 What preſent pleaſes, and appears the beſt. 
the | 
ad But 1 would fain know, whether, if Ptolemy was 


leceived, upon the foundation of his reaſon, it were 
; (0 et folly in me to truſt now to what theſe people ſay ; 


ben ind whether it is not more likely, that this great body, 
" ich we call the world, is quite another thing, than 
re 


tat we imagine. 
Plato ſays, that it changes countenance in all re- 
ects : that the heavens, the ſtars, and the ſun have, 


* Lucret, lib. v. ver. 1417. | 
- cc all 


2. ; 
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* all of them ſometimes motions retrogade to y 
e we ſee, changing eaſt into weſt.” The Egypt 
Several opinions Prieſts told Herodotus, * that, from) 
concerning the time of their firſt king, which 9 
world. « eleven thouſand and odd years, ( 
© they ſhewed him the effigies of all their kings, i 
« ſtatues taken from the life) the ſun had, four times 
ce altered his courſe * : that the fea and the earth alte 
5 nately, changed into one another; and that the be 
& ginning of the world is undetermined, which is alſo (zi 
te by Ariſtotle and Cicero.” And ſome amongſt ys 
are of opinion, “that it has been from all eternity, is tem 
« porary, and renewed again by ſeveral viciifitudes;” call 
ing Solomon and Ifaiah to witneſs, in order to ey 
the objections, that God was once a creator without 
creature, that he had then nothing to do; that, to coun 
teract ſuch vacancy, he put his hand to this work; an 
that, conſequently he is ſubject to change. In the mo 
famous of the Greek ſchools, the world is taken for: 
god, made by another god, who is greater, and com 
poſed of a body, and of a foul, fixed in its center, an 
dilating itſelf, by muſical numbers, to its circumference 
divine, moſt happy, moſt great, moſt wiſe, and eter 
nal. In him are other gods, the ſca, the earth, tht 
ſtars, who entertain one another with a harmonious an 
perpetual agitation and divine dance; ſometimes meeting 
ſometimes retiring from one another; concealing en 
diſcovering themſelves, changing their order, one wail 
before, and another behind. Heraclitus + was poſitive 
« that the world was compofed of fire, and, by the ord 
© of the Deſtinies, was, one day, to be inflamed anc 
% conſumed in fire, and to be again renewed.” Ani] 


Apuleius ſays of men: fgillatim mortales, cundtim pu ho 
petui; © that they are mortal in particular, and mW 
<« mortal in general.” Alexander ſent his mother ti of 
narrative of an Egyptian prieſt, drawn from their mou h 
ments, teſtifying the antiquity of that nation to be inf p 


„ Hercdot. lib. ii. page 163, 164. 
+ Diog. Laert. in the life of Heraclitus, lib, ix, ſect. 8. 
1 Apuleius, in his tract de Deo Socratis, 


2. 


nite 
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ite, and containing the true birth and progreſs of other 
guntries. Cicero and Diodorus ſay, „ that in their 
(time, the Chaldees kept a regiſter of four hundred 

; thouſand and odd years.” Ariftotle, Pliny “, and 
thers, that Zoroaſter flouriſhed ſix thouſand years 
before Plato's time.” Plato Þ ſays, * that the city of 

„ dais has records in writing of eight thouſand years; 
«and that the city of Athens was built a thouſand years 
before the ſaid city of Sais,” Epicurus, “ that, at the 
ſame time things are here in the poſture we ſee, they 
care alike, and in the ſame manner in ſeveral other 

i worlds :“ which he would have delivered with greater 
aflurance, had he ſeen the fimilitude and concordance 
of the new-diſcovered world of the Weſt-Indies, with 
curs, preſent and paſt, in ſuch ſtrange inſtances. In 
reality, conſidering what is arrived at our knowledge 
of the courſe of this terreſtrial polity, I have often won- 
(ered to fee, in fo vaſt a diſtance of places and times, 
ſuch a concurrence of ſo great a number of popu- 
ar and wild opinions, and of ſavage manners and 
articles of faith, which, by no means, ſeem to proceed 
from our natural reaſon. The human mind 1s a great 
worker of miracles. But this relation has moreover, I 
know not what of extraordinary in it, even in names, 
nd a thouſand other things: for they found nations 
ne dere, (that, for aught we know, never heard of us) 
ere circumciſion was in uſe; where 
there were ſtates and civil governments 
maintained by women only, without men: where our 
lalts and lent were repreſented, to which was added the 
abſtinence from women; where our croſſes were, ſeve— 
als ways, in repute; where they were made uſe of to 
honour their ſepultures ; where they were erected, and, 
mW mely, that of St. Andrew, to protect | 
themſelves from nocturnal viſions, and to St. Andrew's 

| * b : "A: crols, 

20 ©! upon the cradles of infants againſt in- 

aß cbantments: In ſome places there was found one of wood, 
f a very great height, which was adored for the God of 
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* Plin. Nat, Hiſt, lib, xxx. cap- 3. + In bis Timæus, P- 524. 
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A croſs adoreg train; and this was a great way up in the 
for the god of main land, where there were ſcen a very 
rain. clear image of our ſhriving prieſts, with 
the uſe of mitres, the celibacy of prieſts, the art of dini. 
nation by the entrails of ſacrificed antmals, abſtinence 
from all ſorts of fleſh and fiſh in their diet, the formt 
for prieſts officiating in a particular, and not the vuloar 
language: and this fancy, that the firſt god was expe]. 


ed by a fecond, his younger brother; that they were 


created with all ſorts of accommodations, 
the wabld * which have fince been taken from them 

fot their ſins, their territory changed, and 
their natural condition made worſe 7: that they were, of 
old, drowned by an inundation of water from heaven; 
that but few families eſcaped, who retired into cayes of 
high mountains, the mouths of which they ſtopped, & 
that the waters could not get in, having ſhut up, together 
with themſelves, feveral ſorts of animals; that, when ther 
perceived the rain to ceaſe, they ſent out dogs, which ie. 
turning clean and wet, they judged, that the water as 
not yet much abated ; but afterwards ſending out othes, 
and feeing them return dirty, they iffued out to re-peop!c 
the world, which they found only full of ferpents. It 
one place it appeared, they were perſuad- 
ed of a day of judgment; inſomuch that 
they were greatly difpleafed at the Spani- 
ards for diſcompofing the bones of the dead, in rifling the 
graves for riches, ſaying, that thoſe bones, ſo ſcattered, 
could not eaſily be rejoined. They traffic by exchange, 
and no other way, in fairs and in markets: dwarfs, aud 
deformed people are retained for the or- 
nament of the tables of their princes: 
| they uſe falconry, according to the na- 
ture of their birds ; tyrannical ſubſidies, fine gardens, 
dances, tumbling tricks, and juggling inſtruments of mu- 
fic, armories, tennis-playing, dice, and 
lotteries, wherein they are ſometimes 
ſo eager, as to flake themſelves, and 


The day of 
judgment. 


Dwarfs at the ta- 
bles of princes. 


Divers ſorts of 
games. 


their liberty: phyſic, no otherwiſe than by ca 


; 
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The way of writing in hieroglyphics ; the belief of 
only one firſt man, the father of all nations; the adora- 
tion of one God, who formerly lived a Adoration of 
man in perfe& virginity, faſting, and one God made 
penance, preaching the law of nature, . 
and the ceremonies of religion, and who vaniſhed from 
the world without a natural death; the opinion of giants; 
the cuſtom of making themſelves drunk with their 
beverages, and drinking as long as they could ſtand 
religious ornaments painted with bones and dead men's 
ſculls; ſurplices, holy water ſprinkled ; wives and ſer— 
vants, who ſtrive to be burned and interred with the dead 
huſband or maſter ; a law by which the e!deſt ſucceeds 
to all the eſtate, no other proviſion being made for the 
younger, but obedience ; the cuſtom, that, upon pro- 
motion to a certain office of great authority, the perſon 
promoted is to take upon him a new name, and to leave 
that which he had before; another, to ſtrew lime upon 
the knee of the new-born child, with theſe words, 
«from duſt thou cameſt, and to duſt thou mult return ;” 
2s alſo the art of augury : theſe poor ſhadows of our 
religion, which are obſervable in ſome of theſe examples, 
are teſtimonies of its dignity and divinity. It is not 
only, in ſome ſort, implanted in all the infidel nations 
on this fide of the world, but in the before-named Bar- 
barians alſo, as by a common and ſupernatural inſpira— 
tion: for we alſo find there the belief of purgatory, but 
of a new form; that which we give to 
the fire, they give to the cold, and ima- A new fort of 
pine that the ſouls are purged and pu- 9 
niſned by the rigour of exceſſive cold. This example 
puts me in mind of another pleaſant diverſity : for, as 
there were, in that place, ſome people who choſe to 
trip and unmuffle the glans of their penis, and clip- 
ped off the prepuce, after the Mahometan and Jewiſh 
manner; there were others, who made ſo great con- 
ſcience of laying it bare, that they carefully purſed it up 
wth little ſtrings, to keep the end from the air. And 
| remember this other diverſity, that whereas we, in 
honour of kings and feſtivals, put on the beſt cloaths we 

Vol. II. 2. f have, 
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have, in ſome regions, to expreſs their diſparity ard 
ſubmiſſion to their king, his ſubjects preſent themſelys 
before him in their viieſt habits, and, entering his pa. 
lace, throw fome old tattered garment over their better 
apparel, to the end that all the luſtre and ornament 
may ſolely remain in him. | 
But, to proceed: if nature incloſe, within the bounds 
of her ordinary progreſs, the beliefs, judgments, and 
opinions of *men, as well as all other things; if they 
have their revolution, their ſeaſon, their birth and death, 
like cabbage plants; if the heavens agitate and rule 
them at their pleaſure, what magiſterial and permanent 
authority do we attribute to them? If we experimentally 
ſee, that the form of our exiſtence depends upon the air, 
the climate, and the ſoil where we are born; and not 
only the colour, the ſtature, the complexion, and the 
countenance, but the faculties of the foul itſelf : * E. 
plaga c&.1 non ſo um ad robur corperum, fed etiam animorum 
facit: the climate contributes not only to the ſtrength 
cc of bodies, but to that of the mind alſo,” ſays Vege- 
tius: and that the goddeſs, who founded the city of 
Athens, choſe for its fituation, a temperate air, fit to 
make the men prudent, as the Fgyptian pricſts told 
Solon: + 4thenis tenue cum: ex quo etiam acuticres pu- 
taniur Attici: craſſum T hebis; itaque pingues Thebam, et 
valentes : „ the air of Athens is thin, from hence alſo 
* the Athenians are reputed to be more acute: and at 
& Thebes it is thick, wherefore the 'Thebans are looked 
cc upon as fat and ſtrong.” In ſuch fort that, as the 
fruits and animals differ, the men are alſo more or lels 
warlike, juſt, temperate, and docile ; here given to wine, 
elſewhere to theft or uncleanneſs ; here' inclined to iu- 
perſtition, elſewhere to infidelity ; in ove place to liberty, 
in another to fcrvitude : capable of a ' ſcience or an art, 
dull or witty, obedient or muti10us, good or bud, ac- 
cording as the place, where they are ſeated, inclines 
them; and aſſume a new conſtitution, if removed, like 
trees; which was the reaſon why Cyrus would not grant 
the Perſians leave to quit their rough and craggY 
* veget · lib. i, cap. 2. | + Cic. de Fato, cap 4 
ROM countrx, 
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tountry,, t6 remove to another that was pleaſant and 
plain; ſaying, „that fat and tender ſoils made men 
« effeminate ; and fertile ſoils produced barren minds.” 
If we ſee one art and one belief flouriſh one while, and 
another while another, by ſome celeſtial influence; if 
we ſee ſuch an age produce ſuch natures, and incline 
mankind to ſuch or ſuch a bias; the ſpirits of men one 
while gay, and another gloomy, like our fields; what 
becomes of all thoſe fine prerogatives we ſo ſooth our- 


| ſelves withal ? Seeing that a wife man, a hundred men, 


or many nations, may be miſtaken, nay, that human 
nature itſelf, as we believe, is many ages wide in one 
thing or another, what aſſurances have we, that ſhe 
ſometimes is not miſtaken, or not in this very age? | 
Methinks, that, amongſt other teſtimonies of our im- 
becillity, this ought not to be forgotten, a 
that man cannot, by his own deſire, find The inconſtan- 
out what is neceflary for him; that, War 4 = 
neither in fruition, nor in imagination proof of his 
and wiſh, can we agree about what we weakneſs. | 
want to content us. If we leave it to our own thought, 
to cut out, and make up as it pleaſe; it cannot ſo much 
2s defire what is proper for it, and ſatisfy itſelf. 


quid enim ratione timemus Coy 
Aut cupimus ? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te © 
Conatiis non peniteat, votique peradi“? 
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Conjugium petimus, partiumque uxoris, at illis 
NMolum qui pueri, qualiſque fulura fit uxor &. 


We pray for wives and children, they above 
Know only, when we have them, what they'I prove. 


And Chriſtians pray to God, © that his will may be 
*.done;” that they may not fall into the inconvenience 
the poet feigns of king Midas. He praycd to the 
*« gods, that all he touched might be turned into gold: 
his prayer was heard; his wine was gold, his bread 
e was gold, and the feathers of his bed, his ſhirt, and 
« cloaths were turned into gold ;” ſo that he found 
himfelf ruined with the fruition of his defire, and, being 
enriched with an intolerable wealth, was fain to unpray 
his prayers. 


Alitonitus novitate mali, diveſque, miſerque, 
Effugere optat opes, et que mods voverat, gdil +, 


Aſtoniſh'd at the ſtrangeneſs of the ill, 
To be ſo rich, yet miſerable till ; 

He withes now he could his wealth evade, 
And hates the thing for which before he pray'd. 


To inſtance in myſelf; being young, I defired of for. 
The order of tune, above all things, the order of St. 
St. Michael! Michael, which was then the higheſt di- 
a 1 tinction of honour among the French no- 

bleſſe, and very rare. She plcaſantly gra- 
tified my longing : iyſtead of raiſing me, and liſting me 
up from my own place to attain to it, the was much 
kinder to me, for ſhe brought it ſo low, and made it ſo 
cheap, that it ſtooped down to my ſhoulders, and lower, 
4 Cleobis and Biton, Trophonins and Agamedes 5 
Having requeſted, the two firſt of their goddeſs, the two 
laſt of their God, a recompence worthy of their piety,” 
had death for a reward: fo different from ours are the 
heavenly opinions concerning what is fit for us. God 


Juvenal. ſat. x. ver. 352, 353. + Ovid. Metam. lib. xl 
fab. 3. ver. 43, &c. ; t Herodot. lib. ii. and x1ll. 
+ Plutarch's conſolation to Apollonius on the death of his ſon. 


might 
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might grant us riches, honours, life, and even health, 
ſometimes, to our own hurt; for every thing that is 
pleaſing to us, is not always wholſome for us: if he ſends 
us death, or an increaſe of fickneſs, inſtead of a cure, 
virga tua, et baculus tuus, ipſa me conſolata ſunt * ; © thy 
« rod and thy ſtaff have comforted me:“ he does it by 
the rule of his providence, which knows better what is 
proper for us, than we can do ; and we ought to take it 
in good part, as coming from a moſt wiſe and moſt 
gracious hand. 


Si conſilium vis, 

Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit niile noſtris ; 
Charior eſt illis homo, quam fibi +. 


If thou'lt be ruPd, leave to the gods, in pray'rs, 
To weigh what's fit for us in our affairs : 

Still beſt tothem man's happineſs 15 known, 

And in their fight far dearer than his own. 


To pray for honours and commiſſions is to pray 
that he may throw you into a battle, ſet you upon a 
caſt at dice, or ſomething of the like nature, whereof 
the iſſue is to you unknown, and the conſequence doubt- 
ful, There is no diſpute ſo ſharp and violent amongſt 
the philoſophers, as about the queſtion of the“ ſovereign 
good of man ;* which, by the calculation of Varro, 
gwe birth to two hundred and fourſcore ſects. I Qui 
autum de ſummo bono diſſentit, de totd philoſophiæ rations 
diſputat : ** for whoever enters into controverſy con- 
« cerhing the ſupreme good, diſpates upon the whole 
« ſyſtem of philoſophy.” | 

Tres mihi convive prope diſſentire videntur, 

Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato, 

Quid dem? Quid non dem? Renuis tu quod jubet alter; 
Quod petis, id ſane eſt inviſum, acidumgue duobus F, 


* Pſal. xxiii. 4. + Juv. far. x. ver. 412, &c, 
1 Cic. de Fin. lib. v. cap. 5. § Hor, lib, ii. epiſt, 2, ver. 61, Ee. 
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Methinks I've three invited to a feaſt, 

A diff ring palate too has ev'ry gueſt, 
Requiring each to gratify his taſte ; 

To pleaſe them all what diſhes ſhall I chuſe ? 
What not? What he prefers, you two refuſe ; 
Whar you yourſelf approve, offends their fight, 
Will mar their meal, and pall their appetite. 


Such muſt naturally be the anſwer to their conteſts and 
debates. Some ſay, that our well-being conſiſts in vir. 
tue, others in pleaſure, others in ſubmitting to nature ; 
one in knowledge, another in being exempt from pain, 
another 1n not ſuffering ourſelves to be carried away by 
appearances ; and this fancy ſeems to haye ſome rela 
tion to that of the ancient Pythagoreans. 


Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numici, 
Solaque que Pit facere, et ſervare beatum *, 


Not to admire, believe me, is the 5 
If not the only means to make us bleſt. 


Which is the drift of the Pyrrhonian ſect. Ariſtotle 
attributes the admiring of nothing to magnanimity : and 
Arceſilaus ſaid, that conſtancy, and an inflexible ſtate 
« of judgment, were a real good ; but conſent and con- 
« formity, vices and evils +.” It is true, that, in thus 
eſtabliſhing it by a certain axiom, he quitted Pyrrho, 
niſm . 

The Pyrrhonians, when they ſay, that the ataraxy, 
The ataraxy Which is the immobility of Judgment, 1s 
of the Pyrtho - the ſovereign good, mean it not affirma- 
niſts. tively ; ; but that the ſame motion of the 
ſoul, which makes them avoid precipices, and take 
ſhelter from the air, preſents them with this fancy, and 
makes them refuſe another. * 

How much do Iwiſh, that, whilſt I live, 
Character of either ſome other, or Juſtus Lipfius, the 


Juſtus Liphug. moſt learned man of the preſent age, of a 
® Hor, lib. 3, hy 6, ver, I, 2. | + Sext. Empir. Pyrr. Hy pot. 


lib. i. cap. 33-P 48. x Idem, ibid, 
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moſt polite and judicious underſtanding, and truly re 
ſembling my Turnebus, had the will, health, and leiſure 
ſufficient, to collect into a regiſter, ac- pn of 

of a 
cording to their diviſions and clailes, 23 chart of the 
many as are to be found of the opinions 33 
of the ancient philoſophers, about the ſub. * Philoſophers, 
ject of our being and manners, their controverſies, the 
ſucceſſion and reputation of the ſects, with the applica- 
tion of the lives of the authors, and their diſciples, to 
their own precepts, in memorable accidents, and upon 
exemplary occafions, What a beautiful and uſeful 
work that would be ! p 

For, if it be from ourſelves that we are to extract 
the rules of our manners, into what a | 
conſuſion do we throw ourſelves ? For The confuſion 

f . a | into which men 
that which our reaſon adviſes us to, as run, about the 
the molt probable, is generally for every regularity of 
one to obey the laws of his country, as it heir manners. 
was the advice of Socrates, inſpired, as he pretends 
himſct, by a divine counſel. And what does this 
mean, but that our duty has no ether rule but what is 
accidental? Truth ought to have a like and univerſal 
viſage: if man could know equity and juſtice, that it 
had a bod v, and a true being, he would not fetter it to 
the conditions of this country, or that: it would not be 
from the whimſies of the Perſians or Indians, that virtue 
would receive its form. 

There is nothing more ſubject to perpetual fluctua- 
tion than the laws. In my own time, 1 ſubject 
have known thoſe of the Eng'tſh, our to continua 
neighbours, three or four times changed, changes. 
not only in matters of civil government, which is the 
only thing wherein conſtancy is diſpenſed wich, but in 
the moſt important ſubje& that can be, namely, re- 
gion: at which I am vexed and athamed, becaule it 
is a nation, with whom thoſe of my province have for- 
merly had ſo great familiarity, that there yer remain, 
in my family, ſome foot-ſteps of our ancient kindred. 
And here, with us at home, I have known a thing, 
that was capital, to become lawful; and we that hold 
others, are likewiſe, according to the chance of war, in 
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a poſſibility of being found, one day, guilty of high, 
treaſon, both againit God and man, ſhould the juſtice 
of our arms fall into the power of injuſtice, and, aſter 
a few years pofleſſion, take a quite contrary being, 

How could that ancient god“ more clearly accuſe the 
ignorance of human knowledge concerning the divine 
Being, and give men to underſtand, that their religion 
was but a thing of their own contrivance, uſeful as 3 
bound to their ſociety, than by declaring, as he did tg 
thoſe who came to his tripod for inſtruction, * that 
e every one's true worſhip was that which he found in 
c uſe in the place where he chanced to be?“ O God, 
what infinite obligation have we to the bounty of our 
Sovereign Creator, for having purged our belief from 
thoſe wandering and arbitrary devotions, and for havin 
placed it upon the eternal foundation of his holy word! 
but what will then philoſophy ſay to us in this ne- 
ceſſity, that we muſt follow the laws of our country? 
That is to ſay, the floating ſea of the opinions of x 
republic, or a prince, that will paint out juſtice for me 
in as many colours, and reform it as many ways as there 
are changes of paſſions in themſelves, I cannot ſuffer 
my judgment to be ſo flexible: where is the goodneſs of 
a thing, which I ſaw yeſterday in repute, and to-morrow 
in none, and which, on the croſſing of a river, ſhall be 
come a crime ? What truth is it that theſe mountains 
incloſe, but is a lye to the world beyond them ? 

But they are pleaſant, when, to give ſome certainty 
Natural laws, to the laws, they ſay, „that there are 
whether con- ſame firm, perpetual, and unchangeable, 
— Ro im- which they call natural, „that are im- 
N printed in human kind by the condi- 
te tion of their own eſſence;“ and thoſe ſome reckon 
three, ſome four, ſome more, ſome leſs ; a ſign that 
it is a mark as doubtful as the reſt. Now, they are 
ſo unfortunate (for what can I call it elſe but mis 
fortune, when, of ſuch an infinite number of laws, 
there ſhould not be found one, at leaſt, that fortune, 
and the temerity of chance, has ſuffered to be univer- 

ſally received by the conſent of all nations ?) they 
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re, 1 ſay, ſo miſerable, that, of theſe three or four ſelect 
aus, there is not one that is not contradicted and 
lifowned, not only by one nation, but by many. Now, 
he only likely ſign by which they can prove any laws 
o be natural, is the univerſality of approbation ; for 
re would, without doubt, all agree to follow that which 
nature had truly ordained us; and not only every nation, 
hut every particular man would reſent the force and 
tiolence that any one ſhould do him, who would put 
lim upon any thing contrary to this law, Let them 
xroduce me but one of this kind. 

Protagoras and Ariſto gave no other eſſence to the juſ- 
ice of laws, than “ the authority and Tue founda- 
« opinion of the legiſlator, and that, theſe tion of the juſ- 
«]aid aſide, the things honeſt and good dice of laws. 
« would loſe their qualities, and remain empty names of 
« things indifferent.“ Thraſymachus, in Plato, is of 
opinion, that “ there is no other right but the con- 
« venience of the ſuperior.” There is not any thing 
wherein the world is ſo various, as in laws and cuſtoms; 
ſuch a thing is abominable here, which is elſewhere in 
eſteem, as in Lacedæmonia, the dexterity of ſtealing : 
marriages within the degrees conſanguinity are capitally 
nterdicted among us; they are elſewhere in honour. = 


— Gentes eſſe feruntur, 
In quibus et nato genitrix, et nata parenti, 
Jungitur, et pietas geminato creſcit amore *, 


There are ſome nations in the world, 'tis ſaid, 
Where fathers daughters, ſons their mothers wed ; 
And their affections thereby higher riſe, 

More firm and conſtant by theſe double ties. 


The murder of infants, murder of fathers, communi- 
„ Nation of wives, robberies, licence in all ſorts of vo- 
e, Wiptuouſneſs : in ſhort, there is nothing that is not per- 
r- Wiitted by the cuſtom of ſome nation or other. 


* Oyid. Met. lib. x. fab. 9. ver. 34. 1 
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It is probable, from our obſervations on athe 
Thoſe of na. Creatures, that there are natural laws, bu 
ture loſt among in us they are loſt : this fine human 6, 
men. ſon, every-where ſo inſinuating itſelf tg 
govern and command, as to confound the face of thingy, 
according to its own vanity and inconſtancy. Nibil 1. 
que amp/iiis noſtrum et; quod naſtrum dico, artis ; 
& therefore nothing is any more truly ours; what ws 
ce call ours is the effect of art.“ Subjects appear in x 
great variety of different lights; and from thence the 
diverſity of opinions principally proceeds: one nation is { 
conſiders a ſubject in one aſpect, and ſtops there; an- 
other takes it in another view. 

Nothing can be imagined fo horrible, as for a man t 
IB eat his father; yet thè people of old, + + 
The bodies of : 

their deceaſed Whoſe cuſtom it was ſo to do, looked is 
fathers eaten upon it as a teſtimony of piety, and af. 
by ſome people, fection, meaning thereby to give their pro- 

and why. . D 
enitors the moſt worthy and h nourable 
ſepulture * ; lodging in themſelves, and, as it were, in 
their own marrow, the bodies and reliques of their fathers; 
and, in {ome ſort, vivifying and regenerating them, by 
tranſmutation, into their living fleſh, by means of di. 
geſtion and nouriſhment, It is eaſy to conſider, what 2 
cruelty and abomination it muſt have appeared to men 
poſſeſſed and tinctured with this ſuperſtition, to throw 
their parents remains to corrupt in the earth, and be- 

come the nouriſhment of beaſts and worms. 

Lycurgus conſidered, in theft, the vivacity, diligence, 
Theft allowed boldneſs, and dexterity of purloining ary 
by Lycurgus, thing from our neighbours, and the utility 
ang wpy: that redounded to the public, that every 
one might look more narrowly to the preſervation of what 
was his own; and believed, that, from this double inſti- 
tution of aſſaulting and defending, an advantage accrued 
to military diſcipline, (which was the principal ſcience 
and virtue, to which he aimed to inure the Lacedzmo- 
nians) of greater conſideration than the diſorder and in. 
juſtice of taking another man's goods. 


* Sext, Empir, Pyrr, Hypot, lib. iii. cap. 24. p. 157. 
Dionyfius 


us 


ut Ariſtippus accepted it, with this an- 
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Dionyſius, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe of the Per- 
F damaſked, and per- 

an faſhion, long, yo 6-3 2 0 P A perfumed 

med. Plato refuſed it, ſaying, “that, obe refuſed by 

being born a man, he would not will. — and ac- 

1 . , 5 cept 1— 

ingly dreſs himſelf in woman'scloaths;” (EP oy Ari 

ner, „that no garment could impair a man's forti- 

; tnde.” His friends reproaching him with meanneſs 

ſpirit, for laying it no more to heart, that Dionyſius 


bad ſpit in his face: © + fiſhermen, ſaid he, ſuffer them- 
# ſelves to be daſhed with the waves of the ſea, from 


. 


bead to foot, to catch a gudgeon.” Diogenes was 


mhhing cabbages, and, ſeeing him paſs by, „if thou 
« couldſt live on cabbage, ſaid he, thou wouldſt not 
« fawn upon a tyrant 4. 
and if thou kneweſt how to live amongſt men, thou 
8 wouldſt not be waſhing cabbages.” Thus reaſon finds 


59 


To whom Ariſtippus replied, 


colour for diverſe effects: it is a pot with two ears, 
that a man may take by the right or left, 


bellum, 6 terra hoſpita, portas, 

Bello armantur equi; bellum bac armenta minantur : 
Sed tamen tidem olim curru ſuccedere ſueti 
Quadrupedes, et fræna jugo concordia ferre, 


Spes eſt pacis &. | 


A war this foreign land ſeems to declare, 

Horſes are arm'd for, herds do threaten war ; 
And yet theſe brutes having with patience bore 
The yoke, and yielded to the reins before, 
There's hopes of peace. 


Solon being importuned, by his friends, not to ſhed 
unprofitable tears for the death of his golon's tears 
lon: © it is for that very reaſon that I for the death 
% ſhed them, ſaid he, becauſe they are || f bis fon. 


* unavailing and. unprofitable,” Socrates's wife exaſ- 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſe&. 98. | 
1 Idem, ibid. ſect. 67. t Idem, ibid. ſect. 68. and Hor. lib. 
L ep. 17. ver. 13, &c. nei, lib. iii. ver. 539, &c. 

| Diog. Laert. in the life of Solon, lib. i. ſect. 63. 


perated 
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perated her grief by this circuſtance, “oh, how unjyf 
The mourning do theſe wicked judges put him! 
of Socrates's « death!“ * Why, replied he, had 
Os ce thou rather they ſhould juſtly execy 
ce me?” We have our ears bored; the Greeks looks 
upon that as a mark of ſlavery +: we retire in privatey 
enjoy our wives; the Indians do it in public : U 
Scythians ſacrificed ſtrangers in their temples &; ef 
where temples are a refuge. 


Inde furor vulgi, quod numina vicinorum, 
Odit quiſque locus, cùm ſolos credat habendos 
Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit ||. 


This 'tis that ſpite and vulgar ſpleen creates, 
That all their neighbours gods each city hates; 
Each calls the other's god a ſenſeleſs ſtock ; 

Its own divine, tho” cary'd from the ſame block . 


I have heard of a judge, that where he read a ſharp cos. 
flict betwixt Bartolus and Baldus, and ſome point great 
controverted, he wrote in the margin of his book, 
& a queſtion for a friend ;” that is to ſay, that trutl 
was there ſo perplexed and diſputed, that, in fuck 
a cauſe, he might favour which of the parties he thought 
fit: it was only for want of wit and capacity, thit 
he did not write, “ a queſtion for a friend,” throughout, 
The advocates and judges of our times find bias enough, 
in all cauſes, to accommodate them to what they them: 
ſelves think fit: in ſo infinite a ſcience, depending upon 
the authority of ſo many opinions, and fo arbitrary 
a ſubject, it cannot be, but that an extreme con: 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Socrates, lib. ii. ſeC 35. 

+ Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. iii. cap. 24. p. 152, 

t Idem, ibid. lib, i. cap. 14. p. 0. 5 Idem, ib. j| Juv, Sat. x% 
ver. 37. ; 

Juvenal ſpeaks here of Egypt, where, he ſays, the people were i. 
raged againſt one another, to the laſt degree, becauſe ſome worſhipped 
deities, whom others abhorred, &c. And do we not ſee, that the 
| Chriſtians, though they worſhip but one and the ſame only God, the 
Creator of the heavens, and the earth, are no leſs enraged one again{t40; 
other, becauſe ſome of them believe in certain things, which others 0 
chem cannot, | 

. fuſion 


* 
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uon of judgments muſt ariſe. There is alſo hardly 
py ſuit ſo clear, wherein opinions do not differ: what 
e court has determined, another determines quite 
ontrary, and itſelf contrary to that at another time: of 
hich we ſee very frequent examples, by this licence, 
hich is a great blemiſh to our juſlice, of not acquieſcin 

i deciſions but running from judge to judge, to decide 
ne and the ſame cauſe, As to the liberty of philoſo- 
hical opinions concerning vice and virtue, it is a 
bject not neceſſary to be expatiated upon, and where- 
nare found many opinions, that are better concealed, 
an publiſhed to weak minds: * Arcefilaus ſaid, © that, 
«© in fornication, it was no matter where, or with 
whom, it was committed +.” Et obſcenas voluptates, 
natura requirit, non genere, aut loco, aut ordine, ſed 
amd, etate, figura metiendas Epicurus putat—Ne amores 
widem ſanctos a ſapiente altenos eſſe arbilrantur ;— Quæ- 
amus ad quam uſque ætatem juvenes amandi fint : ** and 
obſcene pleaſures, it nature requires, Epicurus thinks, 
dare not to be meaſured, either by race, place, or 
' rank, but by age, ſhape, and beauty.—Neither are 
« ſacred amours thought to be foreign to wiſe men; 
ve are to inquire till what age young men are to be 
« loved}.” Theſe two laſt ſtoical quotations, and the 
reproach that & Dicæarchus threw in the teeth of Plato 
bimſelf, upon this account, ſhew how. much the 
ſoundeſt philoſophy indulges licences that are exceſſive, 
and very remote from common uſage. Laws derive 
their authority from poſſeſſion and uſage; Lass autho- 
tis dangerous to trace them backward to riſed by euſ- 
their beginning; they grow great, like our s. 

nyers, by running: but follow them upward to their 


* Plutarch's dialogue of the rules and maxims of health, cap. 5. 
Lic. Tuſc. lib. v. cap. 33, } Cic. de Fin, Bon, et Mal. lib, 
in. cap, 2. Seneg. epiſt. 123. 

m all the efitions of Montaigne, as well as in Mr. Cotton's tranſla- 
uon, it is printed Diogarchus, inſtead of Dicæarchus, which, undoutedly, 
4 = right name, as appears from the paſſage of Cicero, Tuſc. Quæſt. 
* b. iv. cap. 33 and 34, where be ſays, that the philoſophers, and parti- 


cularly Plato, were juſtly blamed, by Dicæarchus, for a proving of 
N. imours with boys. * * N F vi 


s of ſource, 
2 
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ſource, it is but a little ſpring, ſcarce diſcertjh 
that thus ſwells, and fortifies itſelf by growing ol. 
Do but conſult the ancient conſiderations, that ge 
the firſt motion to this famous torrent, ſo full g 
dignity, honour, and reverence, you will find then! 
ſo flight and delicate, that it is no wonder, if these 
people, who weigh and reduce every thing to re. 
ſon, and who admit nothing by authority, have their 
judgments very remote from thoſe of the public, 
It is no wonder, if people, who take their pattern fron 
the firſt image of nature, ſhould, in moſt of their 
opinions, ſwerve from the common path: as for exam. 
ple, few, amongſt them approved of the ſtrict con. 
ditions of our marriages, and moſt of them were fir 
having wives in common : they refuſed our ceremonies, 
Chryſippus ſaid, “that a certain philoſopher would hare 
% made a dozen antic ſkips, and turned up his bar 
ec breech, for a dozen of olives.” That philoſopher 
would hardly have adviſed Calliſthenes to have refuſed 
Hippoclides the fair Agariſta, his daughter *, for 
having ſeen him ſtand on his head upon a table. Me. 
trocles let a f—t, a little indiſcreetly, in diſputation, in 
the preſence of his ſcholars, and kept himſelf hid in his 
own houſe for ſhame, till Crates came to viſit him 5, 
who, adding to his conſolations and reafons his own 
example, fell to f—t with him, betting who ſhould 
let moſt; by which means he cured him of that fcruple, 
and alſo drew him to his own Stoical ſect, from 
that more polite one of the Peripatetics, of which 
he had been till then. That which we call decency, to 
be afraid to do that in public, which it is decent 
enough to do in private, the Stoics call folly ; and !0 
be ſo modeſt as to conceal and diſown what nature, 
cuſtom, and our defires publiſh and proclaim of our 
actions, they reputed a vice. The other thought it ws 
undervaluing the myſteries of Venus, to draw them out 
her private oratory, to expoſe them to the view of th 
people; and that to bring her ſports out from behind 
the curtain, was to ſpoil them: modeſty is a thing et 


„ Herodot. lib. vi. p. 428, 429. 430. : 
+ See the life of Metrocles, in Diog. Laert. lib. vi. ſect. 94. 


weight: 
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weight : ſecrecy, reſervation, and circumſcription are 
walities to be eſteemed z and pleaſure acted very inge- 
ouſly, when, under the viſor of virtue, ſhe ſued not to 
e proſtituted in the open ſtreets, trodden under foot, 
nd expoſed to the public view, being deſtitute of the 
ignity and convenience of her private cabinets. Hence, 
bme ſay, that to ſuppreſs public ſtews is the way to ren- 


ter fornication more general, by the difficulty of grati- 
king laſcivious deſires. 


Mæcbus es Auſidiæ qui vir, Cervine, fuiſti; 
Rivalis fuerat qui tuus, ille vir eſt: 

Cur aliena placet tibi, que tua non placet uxor ? 
Nunguid ſecurus non potes arrigere ? 


This experience is diverſified in a thouſand examples. 


Nullus in urbe totd, qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis, Cæciliane, tuam, 

Dum licuit : ſed nunc pofitis cuſtodibus, ingens 
Turba fututerum eſt. Ingemoſus hom3 es. 


\ philoſopher, being taken in the very act, and aſked 
at he was doing, coldly replicd, “„I am planting 
'man;” no more bluſhing to be fo caught, than if 
bey had found him planting garlic. | 

lt is, I ſuppoſe out of a tender and reſpectful opinion, 
at a great and religious author { thinks, “ this act 15 ſo 
heceſſarily confined to privacy, that he cannot perſuade 
'himſelf there could be any abſolute performance in 
* thoſe licentious embraces of the Cy- 3 
dies, but that they only made it their ftne 8 
'bufineſs to repreſent laſcivious geſtures; 

to maintain the profeſſed impudence of their ſchools; 
and that, to eject what ſhame had with-held and confi- 
'ned, it was afterwards neceflary for them to withdraw 
into the ſhade.” But he had not ſeen far enough into 
cir debauches; for Diogenes, defiling himſelf in pub- 
ic, wiſhed, in the hearing of all that ſaw him, „that 


Mart. lib, iii. epig. 70 + Mart. lib, i. epig. 74. 
St. Auftin, de Civit, Dei, lib, xiv, Cap. ac, 


cc he 


| | 
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te he could ſatiate himſelf by that exerciſe *.” To thy 
who aſked him, why did he not find out a more com 
é modious place to eat in, than the open ſtreet; 
he made anſwer, © + becauſe I am hungry in dhe 
« open ſtreet.” The women philoſophers, who mix 
ed with their ſect, mixed alſo with their perſons 
in all places, without reſerve: and Hipparchia t wy 
not received into Crates's ſociety, but upon cond 
tion, that ſhe ſhould, in all things, conform to th 
uſages and cuſtoms of his ſect. Theſe philoſophers ſet! 
great price upon virtue, and renounce all other diſcipling 
but morality : yet, in all actions, they held their ſaget 
be above the authority of the laws; admitting no oths 
reſtraint upon voluptuouſneſs, but moderation only, and 
a regard to the liberty of others. 
 Heraclitus and Protagoras (obſerving that wine ſeemed 
bitter to the fick, and pleaſant to thi 


. ſound; the rudder crooked in the wate vo 
one andthe and ſtraight when out; and ſuch-like con ay 
2 trary appearances as are found in ſubjech pre 
appearances. argued from thence, “that all ſubject Or 


| © had, in themſelves, the cauſes of thel 
« appearances ; and that there was ſame bitterneſs i 
« the wine, which had ſome ſympathy with the fic 
c man's taſte; and the rudder ſome bending quality 
« ſympathiſing with him that looks upon it in th 
cc water:” and ſo of all the reſt, which is to ſay, * tha 
cc all is in all things, and conſequently nothing in ar 
ec one; for, where all is, there is nothing.” 

This opinion puts me in mind of the experience y 
have, that there is no ſenſe, or aſpect, of any thing 
whether bitter or ſweet, ſtraight or crooked, that hum 
wit does not find out in the writings he undertakes t 
* PER tumble over. Into the cleaneft, pureſt, an 
of ſoraking, moſt perfect diſeourſe that can pofſiblybþ 
capable of va» how many lyes and falſhoods are there ſug 
ions. geſted ? What hereſy has not there foun 
| groundand teſtimony ſufficient tomakel! 


* Diogenes the Cynic, in his life by Diog. Laert, lib, vi. ſect. 69. the 
+ Idem. ibid. ſect. 58. | < X 
1 Diog. Laert. in her life, lib, vi. ſect. 96, 97. 


embrac 
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embraced and deſended ? It is for this, that the authors 
of ſuch errors will never depart from proof of the teſti- 
mony of the interpretation of words. A perſon of dig- 
nity, who would prove to me, by authority, the ſearch 
of the philoſophers ſtone, wherein he was, T5 GE 
over head and ears, engaged, quoted to phers tone N- 
me, lately, five or fix paſſages in the Bible, proved. 
upon which he ſaid he firſt founded his attempt, for the 
diſcharge of his conſcience (for he is, by proſeſſion, a 
divine); and, in truth, the invention was not only plea- 
fant, but, likewiſe, very well accommodated to the de- 
ſence of this fine ſcience, | 

By this way the reputation of divining fables is ac- 
quired : there is no fortune-teller, if he NOS 
have this authority, but, if a man will ings eaſily find 
take the pains to ſearch him, and narrowly interpreters 
pry into all the folds and gloſſes of his n do them 
words, he may make him, like the Sibyls, : | 
lay what he will, There are ſo many ways of inter- 
pretation, that it will be hard but that, either obliquely, 
or in a direct line, an ingenious wit will find out, in 
every ſubject, ſome air that will ſerve for his purpoſe. 
On this account, an obſcure and ambiguous ſtyle has 
been ſo much uſed. Let the author but make himſelf 
maſter of this, he may attract and employ poſterity 
about his predictions ; which not only his own parts, 
but the accidental favour of the matter itſelf, may as 
much or more aſſiſt him to obtain. Let him, as to the 
reſt, expreſs himſelf after a fooliſh, or a ſubtle manner, 
whether obſcurely or contradictorily, it is no matter; 
a number of wits, ſhaking and fifting him, will ſqueeze 
out of it a great many | A either correſponding to 
tis meaning, or even contrary to it, which will all re- 
dound to his honour : he will ſee himſelf enriched by 
the means of his diſciples, like the regents of colleges, 
by their pupils and yearly preſents, This it is which 
bas given reputation to many things of no real worth; 
tat has brought ſeveral writings in vogue, and given 
tem all forts of matter that can be defired; one and 
ne ſame thing receiving a thouſand! and a thouſand 

Vor. II. A a images, 
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« 2 q $4 | iN 
images, and various conſiderations, nay, even as many 
as we pleaſe. 

- Is it pothble, that Homer could mean to ſay all that 
EP ES we make him; and that he defigned 6 


came to be many, and ſo various figures, as that the 
rey 4g divines, law-givers, philoſophers, and al 
generals. ' forts of men who treat of ſciences, hoy 


varioufly and oppoſitely ſoever, ſhould 
quote him, and fupport their arguments by his authority, 
as the maſter general of all offices, works, and artiſans, 
and counſellor- general of all enterpriſes ? Whoever has 
had occafion for oracles and predictions, has there found 
ſufficient to ſerve his turn. It is a wonder how many, 
and how admirable occurrences, a tearncd friend of 
mine has there found out in favour of our religion, who 
cannot eaſily be put out of the conceit, that it wa 
Homer's defign ; (yet he 1s as well acquainted with this 
author, as any man of his time) and what he has found 
in favour of ours, very many, anciently, have found in 
favour of theirs. Only obſerve, how Plato is tumbled 
and toſſed, every one thinking it an honour to apply him 
ro himſelf, and to ſet him on what fide they pleaſe: 
they draw him in, and engraft him in all the new opinions 
the world receives; and, according to the different courſe 


of things, ſet him in oppoſition, to himfelf: every one 


makes him diſavow, according to his own ſenſe, the 
manners and cuſtoms which were lawful in his age, be- 
cauſe they are unlawful in ours; and all this with an 
appearance of probability, in proportion to the force 
and ſprightlineſs of the wit of the "interpreter, From 
the ſame foundation that Heraclitus and this ſentence ot 
his had, * that all things had in them thoſe forms 
cc which we diſcerned,” Democritus drew a quite con- 
trary concluſion; namely, „ that ſubjects had nothing 
« at all in them of what we find in them; and, becauſe 
« honey is ſweet to one, and bitter to another, be 
argued, that it was neither ſweet nor bitter. 
+ The Pyrrhonians would ſay, „“ that they knew not 


»In Sext. Empir. Pyrrh, Hypot. lib. i. cap. 23. 
+ Idem, adverſ. Mathem. p. 163. | 
66 whether 
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u whether it is ſweet or bitter, or neither the one, or 
ti the other, or both,“ for theſe always aſpire to the 
high point of dubitation. “ The Cyrenaics held, that 
« nothing was perceptible from without, and that 
« only was perceptible, which internally touched us, 
« as grief and pleaſure; acknowledging neither ſoumd, 
« nor colour, but certain affections only that we receive 
« from them, and that man's judgment had no other 
« ſeat.” Þ Protagoras believed, © that what ſeemed ſo 
« to every one, was true to every one.” The Epicu- 
reans lodged, * all judgment in the ſenſes, ani in the 
« knowledge of things, and in pleaſure.” Plato would 
have © the judgment of truth, and truth itſelf derived 
« from opinions, and the ſenſes to appertain to the 
« mind and thought.” 

This diſcourſe = put me upon the confideration of 
the ſenſes, in which lies the greateſt foun- 1.0.1.4 i 
dation and proof of our ignorance : what. commences and 
ſoever is known, is, doubtleſs, known by = _— n 

i 16 lenles. 

the faculty of the knower ; for, ſeeing the 
judgment proceeds from the operation of him that 
judges, it is an argument, that this operation performs 
it by his own means and will, not by the conſtraint of 
another; as it would happen, if we knew things by the 
power, and according to the law of their eſſence: now 
all knowledge makes its way in us by the ſenſes, they 
are our maſters : | | 


via qua in. fd: 
Proxima fert humanum in pettus, templague mentis f. 


The neareſt path that certainty can find, 
By which to occupy the human mind. 


Science begins hy them, and is reſolved into them: after 
all, we ſhould know no more than a ſtone, did we not 
know, that there is ſound, ſmell, light, taſte, meaſure, 
weight, ſoftneſs, hardneſs, ſharpneſs, colour, ſmooth- 


Cie. Acad. Quzft. lib. iv. cap. 5, + Idem, ibid. cap. 46. 
| I Luctet, lib, v. ver. 103. | 


Aa 2 | neſs, 
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neſs, breadth, and depth: theſe are the platforms and 
principles of the whole ſtructure of our knowledge; and, 
according to ſome, ſcienee is nothing elſe but ſenſe : he 
that could make me contradict the ſenſes, would hate 
me by the throat, he could not make me go further 


back : the ſenſes are the beginning, and the end of 
human knowledge. | 


Invenies primis ab ſenſibus eſſe creatam 
Notitiam veri, neque ſenſus poſſe refelli : 
Quid majore fide porrò quam ſenſus baberi 
Debet * ? | 


Of truth, whate'er diſcoveries are made, 
Are by the ſenſes to us firft convey'd ; 
Nor will one ſenſe be baMed ; for on what 
Can we rely more ſafely on than that? 


Let us attribute to them the leaſt we can, we mul}, 
however, of neceſſity, grant them this, that it is by 

their means and mediation that all our inſtruction makes 
its way. Cicero ſays 4, * that Chryſippus, having at- 
% tempted to extenuate the force and virtue oi the 
* ſenſes, repreſented to himſelf arguments, and fo ve- 
«© hement oppoſitions to the contrary, that he could not 
ebe ſatisfied in himſelf therein :” whereupon Carneades, 
who maintained the contrary fide, boafted, “ that he 
© would make uſe of the ſame words. and arguments 
that Chryfippus had done, to controvert and contute 
ce him; and therefore thus eried out againſt him, 
O wreteh! thy own force has deftroyed thee 4.“ There 
can be nothing abſurd to a greater degree, than to 
maintain, that fire does not warm, that light does not 
ſhine, and that there is no weight nor ſolidity in iron, 
which are ideas conveyed to us by the ſenſes; neither 
is there belief nor knowledge in man, that can be com- 
pared to that for certainty. 


* Lucret, lib. iv. ver. 480, 481,—484, 485. 

+ Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib. iv. cap. 27. ; 

I Plutarch, in the Contradictions of the Stoic philoſophers, —＋ p 
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The firſt conſideration I have upon the ſubject of the 
knſes is, that I make a doubt, whether, pyubt, whetber 
or no, man be. furniſhed with all the man have all the 
natural ſenſes. I ſee ſeveral animals, who +: 
live, ſome without fight, others without hearing: who 
knows, whether to us alſo, one, two, three, or many 
other ſenſes may not be wanting? For, it any one be 


wanting, our reaſon cannot diſcover the want thereof: 
it is the privilege of the ſenfes to be the utmoſt limit of 


our perception : there is nothing beyond them that can 
aſiſt us in diſcovering them; nor can any one ſenſe diſ- 
cover the extent of another. 


An poterunt oculos aures reprehendere, an aures 
Tatius, an hunc porro tadtum ſapor arguet oris, 
An confutabunt nares, oculive revincent * ? 


Can ears the eyes, the touch the ears correct ; 
Or is that touch by taſting to be check'd : 

Or th'other ſenſes, ſhall the noſe, or eyes, 
Confute in their peculiar faculties ? 


They are the limits which circumſcribe our ability. 


—ſeorſum cuique poteſtas 
Diviſa eſt, ſua vis cuigue eſt +. 


Each has its power diftin&ly, and alone, 
And every ſenſe's power is its OWN, 


tis impoſſible to make a man, born blind, conceive 
that he does not ſee ; impoſſible to make him defire 
lzht, or to lament the want of it: for which reaſon, we 
ought not to derive any affurance from the ſoul's being 
ctented and ſatisfied with thoſe we have; confidering, 
that it cannot be ſenſible herein of its infirmity and im- 
perfection, if there be any ſuch thing: it is impoſſible to 
ay any thing to this blind man, either by reaſon, ar- 
gument, or ſimilitude, that can poſſeſs his imagination 
wth any notion of light, colour, and fight : there nothing 


* Lucret. lib. iv. 1 Idem, ibid. . 
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remains behind, that can produce the ſenſe to evidence, A 
Thoſe that are born blind, who ſay they wiſh they could 
ſee, it is not that they underſtand what they defire : they 
have learned from us, that they want ſomething ; that 
there 1s ſomething to be defired, that we have, which 
they name indeed, together with its effects and conſe. 
quences, but yet they know not what it is, nor have an 
idea of it. I have ſeen a gentleman, of a good family, 
who:was born blind, or, at leaſt, blind, from ſuch an 
age, that he knows not what fight is; who is ſo little 
' ſenſible of his defect, that he makes uſe, as we do, of 
words proper to ſeeing, and applies them after a man- 
ner wholly particular, and his own, They brovght 
him a child, to which he was god-father, which having 
taken into his arms: “ good God, ſaid he, what a fine 
child is this, what a pretty face it has!“ He will ſay, 
like one of us, © this room has a very fine proſpect; it 
is clear weather; the ſun ſhines bright.” And, more- 
over, as hunting, tennis, and ſhooting at butts are our 
exerciſes, and he has heard ſo; he has taken a fancy 
to them, makes them his exerciſe, believes he has 28 
good a ſhare of the ſport as we have, and will ex- on 
rom himſelf angry or pleaſed, as' we do, and yet 0 
:nows nothing of it but by the ear. One cries out toe. 
him, © here's a hare,” when he is upon ſome even b 
plain, where he may gallop; and, afterwards, when; 
they tell him, “ the hare is killed,” he will be as over- b 
joycd, and proud of it, as he hears others are. He 


will take a tennis-ball in his left-hand, and ſtrike it 5 
away with the racket : he will ſhoot with a muſquet at e. 
random, and 1s contented with what his people tell x 
him, that he is over or wide of the mark. Who I 
knows, whether mankind commits not the like abſurdi- n 


ty, for want of ſome ſenſe, and that, through this de- 
fect, the greateſt part of the face of things is concealed \ 
from us? What do we know, but that the difficultcs ,, 
which we find in ſeveral works of nature, are owing t 
this; and that diverſe effects of animals, which exceed 
our capacity, are produced by the power of ſome ſenſe, 
that we are defective in? And whether ſome of them barg 
not, by this means, a life more full and entire than ou 


We 
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we ſeize an apple, as it were, with all our ſenſes : we 
find redneſs, ſmoothneſs, ſmell, and ſweetneſs in it; 
hut it may have other qualities beſides theſe, as drying 
w or binding, which no ſenſe of ours can reach to. Is 
it not likely, that there are ſenſitive faculties in nature, 
that are fit to judge of, and to diſcern thoſe, which we 
call the occult properties in ſeveral things, as for the 
ladſtone to attract iron; and that the want of ſuch fa- 
culties is the cauſe that we are ignorant of the true eſ- 
knce of ſuch things? it is, perhaps, ſome particular 
ſenſe, that gives cocks to underſtand what hour it is of 
morning, or of midnight, and makes them to crow ac- 
cordingly ; that teaches chickens, before thev have any 
experience of what they are, to fear a ſparrow-haw k, 
and not a gooſe, or a peacock, though birds of a much 
arger fize : that warns them of the hoftile quality a cat 
has againſt them, and makes them not to fear a dog ; to 
am themſelves 2gainft the mewing (a kind of flattering 
roice) of the one, and not againſt the barking (a ſhrill and 
angry note) of the other : that teaches waſps, ants, and 
rats to fall upon the beſt pear, and the beſt cheeſe, be- 
fore they have taſted them; and inſpires the ſtag, ele- 
phant, and ſerpent, with the knowledge of a certain herb 
proper for their cure. There is no ſenſe, that has not a 
great dominion, and that does not produce an infinite 
number of diſcoveries. If we were defective in the intel- 
igence of ſounds, of muſic, and of the voice, it would 
cauſe an inconceivable confuſion in all the reſt of our 
ſcience : for, beſides what is annexed to the proper effect 
ot every ſenſe, how many arguments, conſequences, and 
concluſions do we draw to other things, by comparing 
one ſenſe with another? Let an underſtanding man: 
imagine buman nature originally produced without 
the ſenſe of ſeeing, and confider what igaarance and 
trouble ſuch a defect would bring upon him, what a a 
darkneſs and blindneſs in the ſou}; he will then fee, by 
that, of how great importance to the knowledge of 
ruth the privation of ſuch another ſenſe, or of two or 


All this is taken from Sextus Empiricus's Pyrrhon. Hypatypol. lib. 
I cap. 14. p. 28. W . 
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three, ſhould we be fo deprived, would be: we have 
formed a truth by the conſultation and concurrence 
our five ſenſes; but, perhaps, we ſhould haye the con. 
ſent and contribution of eight or ten, to make a certain 
diſcovery of it, and of its eſſence. 
The ſects that controvert the knowledge of man, do 
| it principally by the uncertainty and weak. 
Human know- gels of our ſenſes : for ſince all knowledge 
edge contr®” js, by their means and mediation, convey 
verted by the „ 0) 1CAans and mediation, CONVeyed 
, weakneſs and  ynto us, if they fail in their report, if they 
— of corrupt or alter what they bring us from 
without, if the light which, by them, creepy 
into the ſoul, be obſcure in the paſſage, we have nothing 
Elſe to hold by. From this extreme difficulty all theſe 
fancies proceed, that every ſubject has, in itſelf, all we 
there find ; that it has nothing in it of what we think to 
find there; and the Epicureans notion, that the ſun iz 


no bigger than it is judged, by our fight, to be: 
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* Ouicquid id eft, nibilo fertur majore figurd, | 
 NQuam naſtris oculis quam cernimus eſſe videtur . 
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But, be it what it will in our eſteem, 
It is no bigger than to us doth ſeem. _ | 


* 


That the appearances, which repreſent a body great to 
him chat is near, and leſs tq him that is far from it, ar 
þoth true ; 64k | | | 


Nec tamen hic oculis falli coucedimus bilum ; = 
Proinde animi vitium hoc oculis adfingere noli . 


Yet that the eye's deceived, we deny); 
Charge not the mind's fault therefore on the eye. 


And, poſitively, that there is no deceit in the ſenſes; that 
we are to lie at their mercy, and ſeek elſewhere reaſons 
to account for the difference and contradictions we there- 
in find, eyen to the inventing of lyes, and other flams, 


» Lucret. lib. v. ver. 677. , 
+ What Lucretius ſays here of the moon, Montaigne applies to the 
un, of which, according to Epicurus's principles, the ſame thing may 


(for 


br affirmed, I Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 380,386, | 
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tfor it is come to that) rather than accuſe the ſenſes. Ti- 


nagoras {wore, „ that, by preſſing or turning his eye “, 
« he could never 'perceive the light of the candle to 
double, and that the ſeeming ſo proceeded from the 


u miſtake of opinion, and not from the eye.” The moſt 


tbſurd of all abſurdities, in the judgment of the Epi- 
cureans, is, in “ denying the force and effect of the 
(i ſenſes.” ME OTST 


Proinde quod in quoque eſt his viſum tempore, verum eſt, 
Et ji non potuit ratio diſſolvere cauſam, 
Cur ea que fuerint juxtim quadrata, procul ſint 
Viſa rotunda : tamen præſtat rationis egentem 
Reddere mendose cauſas utriuſque figure, 
Quam manibas manifeſta ſuis emittere quoquam, 
Et violare fidem primam, et convellere tota 
Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita ſaluſque : 
Nen modo, enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque ip 
Concidat extemplo, nifi credere ſenſibus auſis, | 
Precipiteſque locos vitare, et cetera que ſint 
In genere hoc fugienda F. 


That what we ſee exiſts, I will maintain, 

And if our feeble reaſon can't explain 

Why things ſeem ſquare when they are very near, 
And at a greater diſtance round appear; | 

'Tis better yet, for him that's at a pauſe, 

T affign to either figure a falſe cauſe, 

Than ſhock his faith, and the foundations rend, 

On which our ſafety and our life depend : 

For reaſon not alone, but life and all, 

Together will with ſudden ruin fall ; 

Unleſs we truſt our ſenſes, nor deſpiſe, 

To ſhun the various dangers that ariſe. 


Cie. Acad. Quæſt. lib. iv. cap. 25. + Lucret, lib, iv. 
If, 502513, 5 | | | 
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This ſo deſperate and unphiloſophical advice exprefi 
only this, © that human knowledge cannot ſupport ifs 
te but by reaſon, that is unreaſonable, fooliſh, and mad; a 
<« but that it is yet better, that man, to give himſcl£ 3 
&« tredir, make uſe of this, and any other remedy, hoy 
« fantaſtic ſoever, than to confeſs his neceſſary Ign0- 


I. =». 


ce rance; a truth ſo diſadvantageous to him.“ He can- ] 
not avoid owning, that the ſenſes are the ſovercign 
maſters of his knowledge; but they are uncertain, and 


deceitful. It is there that he is to fight it out to the 
laſt, and if juſt forces fail him, as they do, he muſt ſup. ; 
ply that defect with obſtinacy, temerity, and impu- 
dence. Incaſe that what the Epicureans ſay be true, viz, 
& that we have no knowledge, if what the ſenſes make 
« appear be falſe ;” and if that alſo be true, which the | 
Stoics ſay, „“ that what appears from the ſenſes is e. 
c falſe that they can furniſh us with no manner of th: 
e knowledge;” we ſhall conclude, to the great diſad- st 
vantage of theſe two dogmatical fects, * that there ii the 
no knowledge at all.“ | | 

As to the errar and uncertainty of the operation of the 
8 ſenſes, one may furniſh bimſelf with as 
undertainty of many examples as he pleaſes; ſo com. 
the operation mon are the frauds and tricks they put 
of the ſenſes. upon us, In the eccho of a valley, the 
ſound of the trumpet ſeems to meet us, which comes 
from a place behind, | 


Extanteſque procul medio de gurgite montes 
Claſſibus inter quos liber patet exitus, iidem 
Apparent et longe divolſi licet, ingens 
Inſula conjunttis tamen ex his una videtur. 
Et ſugere ad puppim colles, campigue videniur 
Quos agimus preter navim *, 


And rocks in ſeas, that proudly raiſe their head, 
Though far disjoin'd, though royal navies ſpread 

* Their ſails between; yet, if from diſtance ſhewn, 
They ſeem an iſland all combin'd in one: 


Luceret. lib. iv. ver. 398, &c. 
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Thus ſhips, tho? driv'n by a proſperous gale, | 
Sem fix'd to ſailors, thoſe ſeem under fail 
That ride at anchor ſafe; and all admire, 

As they row by, to ſee the rocks retire. 


—— Ubi in medio nobis equus acer obheſit 
Flumine, equi cerpus tranſverſum ferre videtur 
Vis, et in adverſum flumen contrudere raptim *. 


Thus, when in rapid ſtreams my horſe hath ſtood, 
And I look*'d downward on the rolling flood; 

Though he ſtood till, I thought he did divide | 
The headlong ſtreams, and ſtrive againſt the tide, þ 
And all things ſeem'd to move on ev'ry fide +. 


Like a muſquet bullet, under the fore-finger, the mid- 
finger being lapped over it, which feels fo like two, 
that a man will have much ado to perſuade himſelf there 
z but one; the end of the two fingers feeling, each of 
them, one at the ſame time. | 
That the ſenſes are, very often, maſters of our reaſon, 
ind conſtrain it to receive impreſſions 11 | 
which it judges and knows to be falſe, is ſometimes im- A 
frequently ſeen. I ſet afide the ſenſe of 13 our 4 
kehing, which has its functions nearer, ; | | 

more lively and ſubſtantial ; that ſo often, by the effe& 7 
of the pains it brings to the body, overthrows all thoſe 'Y 
fne ſtozcal reſolutions, and compels him to cry out of 1 
lis belly, who has reſolutely eſtabliſhed this doctrine in i 
bis ſou], that the cholic, as well as all other pains and 
iſeaſes, are indifferent things, not having the power to | 
abate any thing of the ſovereign felicity, wherein the 1 
wie man is ſeated by his virtue. There is no heart fo Y 
elfeminate, that the rattle and ſound of our drums and 
tabors will not inflame with courage; nor ſo ſullen, that 
the harmony of our muſic will not rouſe and chear; nor 
o ſtubborn, that will not feel itſelf ſtruck with ſome re- 
ference, in viewing the vaſt gloomineſs of our churches, 
the variety of ornaments, and the order of our ceremo- 
Mics, and to hear the ſolemn mufic of our organs, and 


* Lucret, lib, iv. ver. 422, + Mr, Creech. 
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Phlloxenus was not ſo much to blame for breaking a pe 
ſon's furniture, whom he heard give an ill accent to ſome 


cauſtics, cannot endure the ſight of the preparations 


more agreeable, and more lovely, againſt all reaſon 


the compoſed and devout harmony of our voices: even 
thoſe that come with contempt, feel a certain ſhivering 
in their hearts, and ſomething of dread, that makes the 
doubt of their own opinion. For my part, I do 0 
think myſelf hardy enough to hear an ode of Horace, 9 
Catullus, ſung by a pretty young mouth without eg 
The voice the tion: and Zeno had reaſon to ſay, « th, 
wow * the voice was the flower of beauty“. 
* A certain perſon would once make me be 
lieve, that a man, whom all we Frenchmen know, had 
impoſed upon me, in repeating ſome verſes which he ha 
made; that they were not the ſame upon the paper thy 
they were in the tune, and that my eyes would forn 
a contrary judgment to my ears: ſo great a power ha 
pronunciation to give faſhion and value to works that 
are left to the modulation of the voice. Therefon 


compoſition of his +, ſaying, * I break what is yours 
« becauſe you ſpoil what is mine.” To what end dic 
thoſe men, who, with a poſitive reſolution, deſtroyet 
themſelves, turn away their faces rather than ſee the 
blow they gave themſelves ? And why 1s it, that thoſe 
who, for their health, deſire and command incifions and 


inſtruments, and operations of the ſurgeon : confidering 
that the ſight is not, any way, to participate in the 

ain? are not theſe proper examples, to confirm the 
authority which the ſenſes have over reaſon? It i 
to much purpoſe to know theſe treſſes were borrovwec 
from a page, or à lacquey; that this vermilion came 
from Spain, and this ceruſe from the ocean : our 17 
will nevertheleſs, compel us to confeſs the ſubject of 1 


for, in this, there is nothing of its own. 
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Auferimur cultu gemmis, auroque teguntur 
Crimina : pars minima eſt ipſa puella ſui: 


@ Diog. Laert. in the life of Zeno, lib. vii. ſect. 23. $ ol 


I Diog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv, ſect. 36. 95 
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gebe ubi fit quod ames inter tam multa requiras, 
Decipit hac oculos, Mgide, dives amor &. 


By dreſs we're won : gold, gems, and rich brocades 
Make up the pageant that your heart invades ; . 
In all that glitt'ring figure which you ſee, 

The far leaſt part of her own ſelf is ſhe : 

In vain for her you love, amidſt ſuch coſt 

You ſearch, the miſtreſs in fuch dreſs is loſt. 


chat a ſtrange power do the poets attribute to the 
enſes, who feign Narciſſus ſo deſperately in love with 
is own ſhadow ! 


CunFaque miratur, quibus eſt mirabilis ipſe, 
Se cupit imprudens, et qui probat, ipſe probatur. 
Dumgue petit, petitur: pariterque accendit et ardet +. 


Admireth all, for which to be admir'd; gs 

And, inconſiderately, himſelf defir'd ron = his 

The praiſes which he gives, his beauty n perſon, 
claim'd; | | 

Who ſeeks, is ſought, th' inflamer is inflam'd. 


And Pygmalion's judgment ſo diſturbed And pygma- | | 
by the impreſſion of the fight of his lion with his i 
nory ſtatue, that he loves and adores ftve. | 
no, a5 if it were a living woman. , 9 


na Oſcula dat, reddique putat, ſequiturque tenetque, 5 
FE credit tactis digitos inſidere membris, | | 
"can Et metuit preſſes veniat ne livor in artus . 


He kiſſes, and believes he's kiſs'd again, 
1 Seizes, and *rwixt his arms his love doth ſtrain, 
And thinks the poliſh'd ivory, thus held, 
Does to his fingers am'rous preſſure yield, 
And has a tender fear, leſt black and blue | 1 
Should in the parts with ardour preſs'd enſue, 2 


Ovid de Rem. Amor. lib. i. ver. 343. + Ovid. Met. lib. iii. fab, 
et 6, ver. $5, &c. 1 Idem, ib. lib. x, fab, 8. ver, 14, &e. 
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Let a philoſopher be put into a cage of ſmall thin (4 
bars of iron, and hang him on the top 


8 the the high tower of Noſtre Dame at Paris 
ſight, the ear, he will ſee, by manifeſt reaſon, that he 2 
wo cannot poſſibly fall, and yet he will in i; 
(unleſs he have been uſed to the tilers trade) that the ex 1 
ceſſive height will unavoidably frighten and aſtoniſh hin Wk ; 
for we hardly think ourſelves ſafe in the galleries of os, 
ſteeples, if they are railed with an open balluttr Ws, 
although of ſtone; and ſome there are that cannot end 
ſo much as to think of it. Let there be a beam throws: 
over betwixt the two towers, of breadth ſufficient tg _ 
walk upon, there is no philoſophical wiſdom fo firm 4 
that can give us the courage to walk over it, as «i: 
would do if it was upon the ground. I have often trie e 
this upon our mountains; and, though I am one who ae 
not extremely fearful, yet I was not able to look dow: le 
that vaſt depth without horror, and a trembling of m * 
hams and legs, though I ſtood above my length from ie 
edge of the precipice, and could not have fallen dow: 
unleſs I choſe it. Here I alſo obſerved, that what beigen 
ſoever the precipice were, provided there was ſome tte: i 
or ſome jutting out of a rock, a little to ſupport and ii 
vide the ſight, it ſomewhat eaſes our fears, and give 
ſome courage, as if theſe things might break our ta! 
but that we are not able to look down ſteep ſmooth ri 
cipices without being giddy : ut deſpici vertigine {inci 
oculorum ani mique non poffit ; „which is a manifeſt imp n 
„ fition of the fight.” And therefore it was, that tn WM: 
famous philoſopher put out his own eyes *, to free |. 
ſoul from being corrupted by them, and that he mig 
philoſophiſe at greater liberty. But, by the fame rule 
he ſhould have dammed up his ears, which, Theol 
phraſtus ſays, are the moſt dangerous organs about Us 
for receiving violent impreſſions to alter and diſturb us 
and, finally, ſhould have deprived himſelf of all the othe e 
ſenſes, that is to ſay, of his life and being; for the 
have all the power to command our ſoul and reaſon | 
* Democritus in Cic.. de Finibus, lib. v. cap. 29. But Cicero or 
ſpoke of it as of a thing uncertain ; and Plutarch ſays poſitively, that * 
is a falſehood. See his Diſcourſe of curioſity, cap. xi. | t 
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uiam ſepe ſpecie quadam, ſæpe vocum gravitale et canti- 
us, ut. pellantur animi vebementiùs; ſæpe eliam curd et 
more * : for it often happens, that minds are more 
rehemently ſtruck by ſome aſpect, by the quality and 
(found of the voice, or by ſinging; and oft - times alſo 
by grief and fear.” Phyſicians hold, that there are 
certain conſtitutions which are agitated by ſome ſounds 
and inſtruments, even to fury.” I have ſeen ſome, 
ho could not bear to hear a bone gnawed under the 
uble; and there is ſcarce a man, who is not diſturbed at 
he ſharp and harſh noiſe that the file makes in grating 
won iron. Alſo to hear chewing near them, or to hear 
ny one ſpeak, who has an impediment in the throat or 
we, will move ſome people even to anger and hatred, 
f what uſe was that piping prompter of Gracchus, who 
bftened, 'raiſed, or modelled his maſter's voice, as he 
leaſed, whilſt he declaimed at Rome, if the motion and 
quality of the ſound had not the power to move and alter 
tejudgments of the auditory? In truth, there is won- 
lertul reaſon to keep ſuch a clutter about the firmneſs of 
is fine piece, that ſuffers itſelf to be turned ard twined 
y the breath and accidents of ſo light a wind. 

The ſame cheat that the ſenſes put upon our under- 
landing, they receive in their turn. The 
bul alſo, ſometimes, has its revenge; they TY, ag 9+ 
ie and contend which ſhould moſt de- rupted by the 
ive one another: what we ſee and hear 2 of ths 

. ul. 

when we are tranſported with paſſion, we 
either ſee nor hear as it is. 


” 


0 


Et ſolem geminum, et duplices ſe oftendere Thebas . 
Thebes ſeems two cities, and the ſun two ſuns. 


The object that we love, appears to us more beautiful 
lan it really is: 


Mul:imedis igitur pravas, turpeſque videmus, 
Eſſe in deliciis, ſummoque iu bonore vigere |. 
* Cic. de Divin. lib. i. cap. 27. + Eneid. lib, iv. ver. 470, 


| Lucr, lib. iv. ver. 1148, &c. 
Hence 


ö 
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Hence tis that ugly things, in fancy'd dreſs, 
Seem gay, look fair to lover's eyes, and pleaſe. 


As does that we hate, more . To a diſcontentel 
and afflicted man, the light of the day ſeems dark and 
gloomy: our ſenſes are not only depraved, but often 
totally ſtupified by the paſſions of the ſoul: how many 
pr, do we ſee, that we do not take notice of, if th 
mind be taken up with other thoughts? 


—— in rebus quoque apertis noſcere poſſis, 
Si non advertas animum, proinde eſſe, quaſi omni 
Tempore ſemotæ fuerint, longeque remotæ &. 


Nay, even in plaineſt things, unleſs the mind 
Take heed, unleſs ſhe ſets herſelf to find, 

The thing no more is ſeen, no more belov'd, 

Than if the moſt obſcure, and moſt remov'd. 


It appears, that the ſoul retires within, and amuſes th 
powers of. the ſenſes; and fo both the infide, and the 
outfide of man, is full of infirmity and deceit. 

They who have compared hfe to a dream, were, pet 
The life of bhaps, more in the right than they were 
man compared aware of; when we dream, the ſoul lives 
9299 operates, and exerciſes all its faculties, nei 
ther more nor lets, than when awake, but more gently and 
obſcurely; yet not with ſo much difference, as there 19 
betwixt night and noon-day, betwixt night and fhade; 
there ſhe ſleeps, here ſhe ſlumbers; but whether more 0 
leſs, it is ftill dark, and Cimmerian darkneſs : we wake 
ſleeping, and ſteep waking. I do not fe2 fo clearly in 
my ſlumber; but, as to my being awake, I never found 
it clear enough, and free from clouds. Moreover, lcep, 
when 1t is profound, fometrmes rocks even dreams them- 
ſelves aſleep ; but our awaking is never fo ſprightly, 3 
thoroughly to purge and diſſipate thofe whimfies, whic 
are the dreams of perſons awake, and worſe than dreams. 
Our | ſouls receiving thoſe fancies and opinions 


* Lucret, lib. iv. ver, 809, &c. 
* wy | that 
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that ariſe in dreams, and authoriſing the actions of our 
lreams, with the like approbation that they do thoſe of 
the day; wherefore do we doubt, whether our thought 
ind action is not another ſort of dreaming, and our 
vaking a kind of ſleep ? 

f the ſenſes be our chief judges, it is not ours alone 
that we are to conſult; for, in this faculty the animals 
have as great or greater right than we: it is certain, that 
ome of them have the ſenſe of hearing more quick than 
man; others that of ſeeing; others that of feeling; 
others that of touch and tafte. Democritus ſaid &, 
That the gods and r had the ſenſitive faculties 
much more perfect than man.“ 

But, e effects of their ſenſes Aas 1 
and ours, the difference is extreme : our * _ —_ 
ſpittle cleanſes and dries up our wounds, and thoſe of 
t kills the ſerpent. animals. 


Tantaque in his rebus diſtantia, differitaſque eſt, 
Ut quod aliis cibus eſt, aliis fuat acre venenum: 
Sepe etenim ſerpens, hominis contadta ſalivd, 


Diſperit, ac ſeſe mandendo conficit ipſa +. 


And in thoſe things the diffrence is fo great, 
That what's one's poiſon, is another's meat; 
For ſerpents often have been ſeen, *tis ſaid, 


When touch'd with human ſpittle, to go mad, 
And bite themſelves to death. 


What quality do we attribute to our ſpittle, either in 
eſpect to ourſelves, or to the ſerpent ? By which of 
the two ſenſes ſhall we prove its true eſſence that we 
ek for? Pliny ſays *, © That there are certain ſea- 
* hares in the Indies, that are poiſon to us, and we to 
them; inſomuch that, with the leaſt touch, we kill 
* them.” Which is truly the poiſon, the man, or the 
ih ? Which ſhall we believe, whether the fiſh poiſons 
lie man, or the man the fiſh ? one quality of the air 
* Plutarch, de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. iv, cap. 10. 


{ Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 640, &c. 
[ Nat, Hi, lib, XX11, Cap. 1. 
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infects a man, that does the ox no harm; ſome other 
infects the ox, but hurts not the man: which of the 
two has, in truth and nature, the peſtilent quality? 
To them who have the jaundice, all things ſcem yelloy 
and paler than to us : 


Lurida preterea fiunt quecunque tuentur 
Arquati *, 


Beſides, whatever jaundic'd perſons view, 
Looks pale as well as thoſe, and yellow too. 


They who are troubled with the diſeaſe the phyſicians 
call hypoſphagma +, which is a ſuffuſion of blood under 
the ſkin, ſee all things red and bloody: what do ve 
know but that theſe humours, which thus alter the ope- 
rations of our fight, predominate over beaſts, and arc 
uſual with them ? for we fome whoſe eyes are yellow, 
like our people who have the jaundice, and others of 1 
bloody red. It is likely, that the colour of object 
ſeems other to them, than to us; of which of the two 
ſhall we make a right judgment? For it is not ſaid, that 
the effence of things has relation to man only: hard- 
neſs, whiteneſs, depth, and ſharpneſs, have reference to 
the ſervice and knowledge of animals, as well as tous; 
and nature has equally defigned them for their ul, 
When we preſs down the eye, we perceive the body, that 
we look upon, to be longer and more extended ; many 
beaſts have their eyes ſo preſſed down: this length 
therefore, is perhaps, the true form of that body, and 
not that which our eyes give it in their uſual ſtate: if 
we preſs the eye underneath, things appear double to 
us: 


Bina lucernarum florentia lumina flammis, 
Et duplices hominum facies, et corpora bina *. 


One lamp ſeems double, and the men appear 
Each on two bodies double heads to bear. 


* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 333, &c. 
+ Sext. Empyr. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 14. p. 29. 
1 Lucret. lib, iv. ver. 73, —452,—4 54 &C- 
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If our ears be clogged, or the paſſage of hearing 
topped up, we receive ſound quite otherwiſe than we 
uſually do; the animals likewiſe, who have either the 
ars hairy, or but a very little hole inſtead of an ear, 
go not, conſequently, hear as we do, but another kind 
of found. - We ſee, at feſtivals and theatres, that by op- 
poling a painted glaſs, of a certain colour, to the light 
of the flambeaux, all things in the room appear to us 
green, yellow, or violet. 


Et volgo faciunt id lutea, ruſſaque vela, 

Et ferrugina, cum magnis intenta theatris, 
Per malos volgata trabeiſque trementia flulant : 
Namque ibi conſeſſum cavtai ſubter, et omnem 
Scenat fpeciem, patrum matrumque deorumque 
Infitunt, coguntque ſuo fluitare colore *, 


Thus when pale curtains, or the deeper red, 

O'er all the ſpacious theatre are ſpread, 

Which mighty maſts, and ſturdy pillars bear, 

And the looſe curtains wanton in the air; 

Whole ſtreams of colours from the ſummit flow, 

The rays divide them in their paſſage through, 
And ſtain the ſcenes, and men, and gods below. 


tis likely, that the eyes of animals, which we ſee of 
livers colours, produce to them the appearance of bo- 
ties the ſame with their eyes. 7 

We ſhould therefore, to make a judgment of the ope- 
ations of the ſenſes, be firſt agreed with ; 
he animals, and ſecondly, amongſt our- apt 3 

| is our judgment 

elres, which we by no means are, but of the operation 
ater, at every turn, into diſpute concern- f the ſenfes. 
ng what one hears, ſees, or taſtes, ſomething otherwiſe 
nan another does; and we diſpute, as much as upon any 
ther thing, about the diverfity of the images, which 
the ſenſes repreſent to us. A child, by the ordinary 
ule of nature, hears, ſees, and taſtes otherwiſe than a 
man of thirty years old, and he, than one of rhreeſcore, 
The ſenſes are, in the one, more obſcure and dull, and 


® Lucret. lib. iv; ver. 73, &c. 


- Mos rAte nE E854 5: 
more open and acute in the others; and we are impreff. 
ed by things variovſly, according to the condition in 
which we happen to be, and as they appear to u. 
Now, our perception being ſo uncertain, and fo contr. 
verted, it is no more a wonder, if we are told, that ie 
may declare, that ſnow appears white to us; but thx 
to eſtabliſh that it is, in its own eſſence, really ſo, j 
more than we are able to maintain: and, this foundy 
tion being ſhaken, all the knowledge in the world mul, 
of neceſhty, come to nothing. What! do our fenſs 
themſelves embarraſs one another? * A picture ſeem 
emboſſed to the fight, which in the handling, ſeem 
flat: muſk, which delights the ſmell, and is offenſive tg 
the taſte, ſhall we call it agreeable, or no? There ae 
herbs and unguents, proper for one part of the body, 
that are hurtful to another: honey is pleaſant to the taſte 
but offenſive to the fight. They, who, to affiſt their hi, 
were wont, in ancient times, to make uſe of magnifying 
glafles, to repreſent the members, they were to employ, 
bigger, by that ocular tumidity, to pleafe themſelves the 
more; to which of the two ſenſes did they give the prize, 
whether to the ſight, that repreſented the members large 
and great as they would defire ? or to their feeling, which 
repreſented them little and comtemptible ? Are they oute 
ſenſes, that ſupply the ſubje& with theſe different con- of 
ditions, and yet the ſubjects themſelves have neverthe- 
Jeſs, but one? As we fee in the bread we eat, it is no- 
thing but bread, but, by being eaten, it becomes bones 
blood, fleſh, hair and nails. 
Ut cibus in membra atque artus cum diditur omnes 
Deſperit, atque aliam naturam ſufficit ex ſe Þ. 
As meats, diffus'd through all the members, loſe 
Their former ſtate and diffrent things compoſe. 


The humidity, ſucked up by the root of a tree, becomes 
trunk, leaf, and fruit ; and the air, though but one, 
is modulated, in a trumpet, to a thouſand ſorts of ſounds 


S * x r WY wh as. NY 


* Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. cap, 14. p. 19. 
+ Lucret, lib. iii. ver. 703, &c. a 
1 Sext, Empir. Pyrrh. Hy pot, lib. i, cap. 14, p- 12. 
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ne they our ſenſes, I ſay, that, in like manner form theſe 


el. 

i bjects with ſo many diverſe qualities, or have they them 
u eally ſuch in themſelves ? And, upon this doubt, what 
ro Mn we determine of their true eflence ? Moreover, ſince 
ee acccidents of diſeaſes, of delirium, or ſleep, make 
bu ings appear otherwiſe to us than they do to the healthy, 


he wiſe, and thoſe that are awake, is it not likely, that 
ur right ſtate, and our natural humours, have alſo 
wherewith to give a being to things that have relation 
o their own condition, and to accommodate them to 
themſelves as well as when the humours are diſordered ; 
and is not our health as capable of giving them an aſ- 
pect as fickneſs ? Why has not the temperate a certain * 
form of objects relative to it as well as the intemperate z 


„ad why may it not as well ſtamp them with its own cha- 
te racer? He whoſe taſte is vitiated, ſays the wine is flat; 
it, the healthy man commend«˖s its flavour, and the thirſty, 


ts briſkneſs, Now our condition always accommo- 
dating things to itſelf, and transforming them accord- 
ugly, we cannot know what things truly are in them- 


WWW klres, becauſe that nothing comes to us but what is 
ge ered by our ſenfes. Where the compaſs, the ſquare, 
ch d the rule are awry, all proportions drawn from 


thence, and all building erected by thoſe guides, muſt, 
of neceſſity, be alſo crazy and defective. The uncer- 
anty of our ſenſes renders every thing uncertain that 
tey produce, 


Denique ut in fabricd, fi prava eſt regula prima, 
Normagque fi fallax refis regionibus exit, 

Et libella aliqud ſi ex parte claudicat hilum, 

Omnia mendose fieri, atque obſtipa neceſſum eſt, 
Prava, cubantia, prona, ſupina, atque abſona tea, 
Jam ruere ut quædam videantur velle ruantque 
Prodita judicits fallacibus omnia primis : 

His igitur ratio tibi rerum prava neceſſe eſt, 


Falſaque fit falſis guæcunque d ſenſibus orta oft t. 


es 
e, 
Ss 


ext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 14. p. 21. 
} Lueret. lib, iv. ver. g16, &c. | | | 
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1 
But, laſtly, as in building, if the line ar 
Be not exact and ſtraight, the rule decline, th 
Or level falſe, how vain 1s the deſign of 
Uneven, an ill-ſhap'd, and tott'ring wall al 
Muſt riſe, this part muſt fink, that part muſt fall, n 
Becauſe the rules are falſe that fafhion'd all : A 
Thus reaſon's rules are falſe, if all commence, 1 
And rife from failing, and from erring ſenſe, 
. P 
As to what remains, who can be fit to judge of theſe dif. l 
ferences? As we ſay in controverſies of religion, that : 
we muſt have a judge, neither inclining to the one fide, g 
nor the other, free from all prejudice and affection, x 
which cannot be amongſt Chriſtians : juſt ſo it falls ou Wi « 
in this; for, if he be old, he cannot judge from the ſenſe Wi ; 
of old-age, being himſelf a party in this caſe; if young, Wl ;. 
there is the ſame exception; if healthy, ſick, afleep, or Wil ; 
awake, he is ſtill the ſame incompetent judge: we mult Wl }, 
have ſome one exempt from all theſe qualities, to the end n 
that, without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, he may judge 
of theſe, and of things indifferent to him; and, by this a 
rule we muſt have ſuch a judge as never exiſted. £ 
To judge of the appearances that we receive of ſab- i 
Tt is impoſſible jects, we ought to have a deciding inſiru- WW 2 
to judge defini- Ment; to prove this inftrument, weil { 
my lab. muſt have demonſtration ; to verify the 
perances 3 demonſtration, an inſtrument; and here 
ceive of it from is Our ne plus ultra. Seeing the ſenſes Will | 
hs ep. cannot determine our diſpute, being ful 
of uncertainty themſelves, it muſt then be reaſon that + 
mult do it; but every reaſon mult have another to ſupport lll , 
it, and fo we run back to infinity: our fancy docs not 
apply itſelf to things that are ſtrange, but is conceive He 
by the mediation of the ſenſes ; ; and the ſenſes do note. 
comprehend the foreign ſubject, but only their own pa-. 
ſions, by which means fancy and appearance are no pait Wl | 


of the ſubject, but only of the paſſion and ſuffering ot 


ſenſe, which paſſion, and ſubject are different 2 
wher 
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wherefore whoſoever judges by appearances, judges by 
mother thing than the ſubject. And if we ſay, that 
the paſſions of the ſenſes convey to the ſoul the quality 
of ſtrange ſubjects by reſemblance; how can the ſoul 
and underſtanding be aſſured of this reſemblance, hav- 
ing, of itſelf, no commerce with the foreign ſubjects ? 
As they who never knew Socrates, cannot, when they ſee 
his picture ſay it is like him. | 

Now, whoever would, notwithſtanding, judge by ap- 
pearances, if it be by all, it is impoſſible, becauſe they 
oppoſe one another by their contrarietics and differences, 
z we ſee by experience: {hall ſome ſelect appearances 
gorern the reſt ? You mull verify this ſelect by another 
ſelect, the ſecond by the third, and, conſequently, there 
will never be any end of it. Finally, there is no con- 
{ant exiſtence, neither of the objects being, nor our own : 
both we, and our judgments, and all mortal things, are 
nceſſantly running and rolling, and, conſequently, no- 
thing certain can be eſtabliſhed from the one to the other, 
both the judging and the judged being in a continual 
motion. | | 


that all human nature is always in the ' 
midſt, betwixt being born and dying. giv- . 
ing but an obſcure appearance and ha- is really and con- 
doc, a weak and uncertain opinion of it— 2 ſudliß⸗ 
ſelt: and if, perhaps, vou fix your 2 | 
thouzhts to comprehend your being, it would be but 
like graſping water, for the more you clinch your hand 
to ſqueeſe and hald what is, in its own nature, flowing, 
o much more you loſe of what you would graſp and hold: 
therefore, ſeeing that all things are ſubject to paſs from 
one change to another, reaſon, that looks for what 
really ſubſiſts, finds itſelf deceived, not being able to 
comprehend any thing that is permanent, becauſe that 
every thing is either eatering into being, and 1s not yet 
wholly arrived at it, or begins to die before it is born. 
Plato ſaid *, © that bodies had never any exiſtence, but 
* only birth : conceiving, that Homer had made the 
In Thezteto, p. 130. | 


We have no communication with Being, by reaſon 


Bb 4 6 Occan, 
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“Ocean, and Thetis, father and mother of the gods, to 
„ ſhew us, that all things are in a perpetual Aluctuation, 

c motion, and variation; the opinion of all the philoſo. 
6 phers, (as he ſays,) before his time, Parmenides on! 

= excepted, who would not allow any things to have 
© motion ;” of the power whereof he makes a great ac. 
count. Py thagoras was of opinion, © that all mat. 
* ter was flowing and unſtable:“ the Stoics, « that 
there is no time preſent, and that what we call fo, i 
© nothing but the juncture and meeting of the future 
ce and paſt.” Heraclitus, * that never any man entered 
twice into the ſame river :” Epicharmus, * that he 
who borrowed money an hour ago, does not owe it 
now ; and that he who was invited over-night to come 
the next day to dinner, comes that day uninvited, 
confidering, that they are no more the ſame men, but 
t are become others ;” and that“ there could not a 
© mortal ſubſtance be found twice in the ſame condition: 
&« for, by the ſuddenneſs and levity of the change, it 
« one while diſperſes, and another while re- aſſembles; 
« it comes, and then goes, after ſuch a manner, that 
what begins to be born, never arrives to the perfection 
© of being; foraſmuch as that birth is never finiſhed 
and never ſtays, as being at an end, but, from the ſeed, 
ce 1s evermore changing and ſhifting from one to another: 
« as, from the human ſeed, firſt in the mother's womb 
« is made a formleſs embryo, after being delivered 
e* thence, a ſucking infant; afterwards it becomes a boy, 
e© then a youth, then a full- -grown man, then a man in 
„years, and, at laſt, a decrepid old man: ſo that age, 
e and ſubſequent generation, is always deſtroy: ing and 
«* ſpoiling that which went before. 


Mutat enim mundi naturam totius ætas. 

Ex alioque alius ſtatus excipere omnia debet, 
Nec manet illa ſui fimilis res, omnia migrant, 
Omnia commutat natura, et vertere cogit I. 


® Seneca, Ep. 58. and Plutarch, in his tract, intitled, The ſignifica- f 
tion of the word, lib. i. cap. 12. f 
+ The ſollowin lines, marked “ are a verbal quotation from the la 
mentioned tract of Plutarch, except the verſes of Lucretius. | « 

1 Lucret, lib. v. ver. 826, Kc. 9 
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For time the nature of the world tranflates, ' 
And from preceding gives all things new ftates ; 
Nought like itſelf remains, but all do range, 
And nature forces ev'ry thing to change. 


« And yet we fooliſhly fear one kind of death, whereas 
« we have already paſt, and do daily paſs ſo many other.” 
For not only, as Heraclitus ſaid, the death of fire is 
« the generation of air, and the death of air the gene- 
« ration of water,” * But, moreover, we may more 
« clearly diſcern it in ourſelves : the prime of life dies, 
and paſſes away when old-age comes on: and youth 
« is terminated in the prime of life; infancy in youth, 
« and the firſt age dies in infancy : yeſterday died in to- 
« day, and to-day will die in to-morrow ; and there is 
© nothing that remains in the ſame ſtate, or that is al- 
« ways the ſame thing. For, that it is fo, let this be 
« the proof : if we are always one and the ſame, how 
comes it to paſs, that we are now pleaſed with one 
thing, and by and by with another? How 1s it that 
e love or hate, praiſe or condemn contrary things? 
Ho comes it to paſs, that we have different affec- 
tions, and no more retain the ſame ſentiment in the 
* ſame thought? for it is not likely, that, without mu- 
* tation, we ſhould aſſume other paſſions; and that 
«which ſuffers mutation does not remain the ſame, and 
if be not the ſame, it is not therefore exiſting : but 
* the ſame that the being is, does, like it, change its 
* being, becoming evermore another. from another 
* thing ; and, conſequently, the natural ſenſes abuſe 
*and deceive themſelves, taking that which ſeems, for 
* that which is, for want of well knowing what that 
* which is, is. But what is it then that truly is? That 
* which is eternal: that is to ſay, that never had be- 
* ginning, nor never ſhall have ending, and to which 
* time never brings any mutation. For time is a mov- 
i ns thing, and that appears as in a ſha- Time a moving 
ow, with a matter evermore flowing thing, without 
*and running, without ever remaining Permanency. 
table and permanent: and to which thoſe words ap- 
2 | | pertain 


two. The ſame happens to nature that is meaſured, 


„ finful to ſay of God, who is he who only is, that he 


j 


add this teſtimony * of one of the ſame condition, for 
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< pertain before, and after, has been, or ſhall be; which, ler: 
« at the firſt fight, evidently ſhew, that it is not a thing e! 
ce that is; for it were a great foliy, and an apparent fal. Mon 
* fity, to ſay, that that is, which is not yet in being, or 
that has already ceaſed to be: and as to theſe words, ili 
« Preſent, Inſtant, and Now, by which it ſeems, that 0 
« we principally ſupport and found the intelligence of 
& time, reaſon diſcovering, it does preſently deſtroy it; 
e for it immediately divides and ſplits it into the future 
ce and paſt, being, of neceſſity, to confider it divided in 


« as to time that meaſures it; for ſhe has nothing that is 
<« ſubſiſting and permanent, but all things are either 
« born, bearing, or dying. By which means it were 


c was, or that he ſhall be: for thoſe are terms of declen- 
&« fion, paſſage, or viciſſitude, of what cannot continue, 
* or remain in being. Wherefore we are to conclude, 
* that God only is, not according to any meaſure of 
time, but according to an immutable and an immorve- 
able eternity, not meaſured by time, nor ſubject to 
any declenfion : before whom nothing was, and after 
« whom nothing ſhall be, either more new, or more te- 
* cent ; but a real being, that, with one ſole Now, fills 
the for ever, and that there is nothing that truly 15, 
< but he alone; without being able to ſay, he has been, 
& or ſhall be, without beginning, and without end.” 


To this religious concluſion of a pagan J ſhould only 


the cloſe of this long and tedious diſcourſe, which would 
furniſh me with endleſs matter. What a vile and ab. 
« ject thing, (ſays he), is man, if he do not raife himſel 
4 above humanity ? It is a fine ſentence, and a profit- 
able defire, but equally abſurd ; for, to make a handful 
bigger than the hand, and the cubit longer than the arm, 
and to hope to ſtride further than the legs can reach, 15 
both impoſſible and monſtrous, or that man ſhould nie 
above himſelf and humanity, for he cannot ſee but with 
his eyes, nor ſeize but with his power, - He ſhall be 
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wilted, if God will lend him his extraordinary hand; 
je halb exalt himſelf, by abandoning and renouncing his 
gn proper means, and by ſuffering himſelf to be raiſ- 
and elevated by means purely celeſtial : it belongs 
o our Chriſtian faith, and not to Seneca's ſtoical virtues, 
v pretend to this divine and miraculous metamorphoſis; 


8 8 
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Of judging of the Death of another. 


— 


. 


HEN we judge of another's courage in death, 
which, without doubt, 1s the moſt remarkable 


ation of human life, we are to take notice of one 


thing, which, 1s, that men very hardly believe themſelves 
to be arrived to that period. Few men die with an aſ- 
ſfurance that it is their laſt hour, and there is nothing 
wherein the flattery of hope more deludes us. It never 
ceaſes to whiſper in our ears, Others No very reſolute 
* have been much ficker without dying; aſſurance at the 
© my condition is not ſo deſperate as it is àrticle of death. 
thought, and, at the worſt, God has wrought other 
© miracles.” This happens, by reaſon that we ſer too 
much value upon ourſelves. It ſeems, to us, as if the 
univerſality of things were, in ſome meaſure, to ſuffer 
by our annihilation, and that it commiſerated our con- 
dition. Becauſe our depraved ſight repreſents things 
to itſelf after the ſame manner, and that we are of opi- 
nion, they ſtand in as much need of us, as we do of 
them ; like people at fea, to whom mountains, fields, 
cities, heaven and earth are toſſed at the ſame rate as 
they are: 


Provehimur portu, terraque urbeſque recedunt &. 


Out of the port, with a briſk gale we ſpeed, 
Advancing, while the ſhores and towns recede. 


2 Zneid, lib. ili. ver, 72. 
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Who ever faw an old man, that did not applaud the pa 
and condemn the preſent time, laying the fault of his 
miſery and diſcontent upon the world, and the mannen 
of men ? | 


Jamque caput quaſſans grandis ſuſpirat arator, 
Et cum tempora, temporibus preſentia confert 
Preteritts, laudat fortunas ſæpe parentis, 

Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum &. 


Now the old ploughman fighs, and ſhakes his head, 
And, preſent times comparivg with thoſe fled, 
His predeceffors happineſs does praiſe, 

And the great piety of that old race, 


We draw all things along with us; whence it follouy, 
that we confider our death as a very great 
Jhe important thing, and that does not fo eaſily paß, 
quences , | a 3 
men are apt to Nor Without the ſolemn conſultation of 
atcrive to their the ſtars : Tot circa unum caput tumulli. 
eath. . 
antes Deos; as if there was a rout 
among ſo many of the gods about life of one man, 
and the more we value ourſelves, the more we think ſo. 
What! ſhall ſo much knowledge be loſt, with ſo much 
damage to the world, without a particular concern of tho 
«© Deſtinies ? Does ſo rare and exemplary a ſoul coſt no 
* more the killing, than one that is vulgar, and of no 
& uſe to the public? This life that protects ſo many 
© others, upon which ſo many other lives depend, that 
« employs fo vaſt a number of men in his ſervice, and 
that fills ſo many places; ſhall it drop off like one 
„that hangs but by its own ſingle thread?“ None of 
us lays it enough to heart, that we are but one, Thence 
proceeded theſe words of Cæſar to his pilot, more tumid 
than the ſea that threatened him. 


Italiam fi cœlo authore recuſas, 

Me pete: ſola tibi cauſa hac eſt juſta timoris, 
Veftorem non noſſe tuum, perrumpe procellas 
Tutelã ſecure mei — +. 


_ ® Lucret, lib. ii. ver, 1164. 4 Lucan, lib, v. ver. 5379. 
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If thou to fail for Italy decline 

Under the gods' protection, truſt to mine; 
The only juſt cauſe that thou haſt to fear, 

Is that thou doſt not know thy paſtenger ; 
But I being now aboard, tho' Nepture raves, 
Fear not to cut thro'ꝰ the tempeſtuous waves. 


And theſe, 


aa I credi. jam digna pericula Ce/ar 
atis eſſe ſuis : tamuſque evertere (dixit) 


Me ſuper labor eft, parvd quem Puppe fedentom, 
Tam magno petiere Mari————— 


ws, Theſe dangers, worthy of his deſtiny, 

eat Cæſar did now believe, and then did cry, 
46, What, is it for the gods a taſk ſo great 
o To overthrow me, that, to do the feat, 
. In a poor little bark they muſt be fain 
Here to ſurpriſe me on the ſwelling main ? 


uud that idle fancy of the public, that The ſun's 
the ſun mourned for his death a whole mourning for 
} ear ; 3. Cæſar. 

le etiam extinfto mſeratus'Ceſare Romam, 


Cam caput obſeurs nitidum ferrugine texit +, 


The fun, when Cæſar fell, was touch'd for Rome 
With tender pity, and bewailed its doom. 


nd a thouſand of the like kind, wherewith the world 
ſuffers itſelf to be fo eaſily impoſed upon, beliEving that 
dur intereſts alter the heavens, and that they are con- 
terned at our minute actions. Þ Non tanta cœlo ſocictas 
nbiſcum eſt, ut noſtro fato mortalis fit illi quoque ſiderum ful- 
fir; „ there is no ſuch connection betwixt us and hea- 
ven, that the Sree orgs of the ſtars ſhould decay by 
© our death. * 


* Lucan, lib. v. ver. 653, &c. + Virg. Georg, lid. i, ver, 460, &c. 
| Plin, Nat, Hiſt, lib, ii. cap. 8. 


Now, 


If 
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Now, to judge of the conſtancy and reſolution of; 
What we ought man, that does not yet believe himſelf 
/ to judge of the to be certainly in danger, thqugh he 
— a really is, is no reaſon; and it is not 
y who have 2 i 2 
put themſelves enough, that he dies in this proceeding, 
to death. unleſs he purpoſely put himſelf upon it 
for this end. It commonly falls out, in moſt men, that 
they ſet a good face upon the matter, and ſpeak big, to 
acquire a reputation, which they hope alſo, whilſt living, 
to enjoy. Of all that I have ſeen die, fortune has di- 
poſed their countenances, and not their deſign; and even 
of thoſe who, in ancient times, have diſpatched them- 
ſelves, it is much to be noticed, whether it were a ſud- 
den, or a lingering death. That cruel Roman emperor, 
would ſay of his priſoners, “ that he would make them 
ce feel death ;” and if any one killed himſelf in priſon, 
that fellow (ſaid he,) has eſcaped from me. He was 


prolonging death, and making it felt by torments. 


Vidimus et toto quamvis in corpore ceſo, 
Nil anime letoale datum moremque nefandæ 
Durum ſævitiæ, pereuntis parcere morti *. 


i 
6 9 
«ft 
«f 


And in tormented bodies we have ſeen, 
Amongſt thoſe wounds, none that have mortal been; 
Inhuman method of dire cruelty, 

That means to kill, yet will not let men die! 


In plain truth, it is no ſuch great matter, for a ma" 
in health, and in a ſettled frame of mind, to reſolve to 
kill himſelf; it is very eaſy to boaſt before one comes to 
the puſh : inſomuch that Heliogabalus, the moſt effeni- 
nate man in the world, amongſt his moſt ſenſual plez- 
ſures, contrived to make himſelf die delicately, when he 
ſhould be forced to it, And, * that his death + might 
< not give the lye to the reſt of his life, had purpolcly 
ec built a ſumptuous tower, the front and baſe wherco! 
ce was covered and laid with planks enriched with gold 
ce and precious ſtones, thence to precipitate himlclt; 


* Lucan. lib. ii. ver, 171, &c. 
T El. Lamprid. P · 112, 113 Hiſt. Auguſt, cc and 
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« nd alſo cauſed cords, twiſted with gold and crimſon 
«fk, to be made, wherewith to ſtrangle himſelf ; and 
«a (word, with the blade of gold, to be hammered out 
« to fall upon; and kept poiſon in veſſels of emerald ang 
« topaz, Wherewith to poiſon himſelf, according as“ 
«ſhould like to chuſe either of theſe ways of dying.” 


Impiger, et fortis virtute coada *. 
By a forc'd valour reſolute and brave. 


Yet, as for this perſon, the effeminacy of his prepara- 

ions makes it more likely, that his heart would have 

filed him, had he been put to the teſt. But in thoſe 

ho, with great reſolution, have determined to diſpatch 

themſelves, we muſt examine, whether it were with one 

bow which took away, the leiſure of feeling the effect 

for it is not be queſtioned, whether perceiving life, by 

little and little, to ſteal away, the ſentiment of the body 
mixing itſelf with that of the ſoul, and the means of re- 
penting being offered, whether, I ſay, conſtancy and ob- 
fancy, in ſo dangerous a will, is to be found. 

In the civil wars of Cæſar , Lucius Domitius, being 
ken in Abruzzo, and thereupon poiſon- 5 
ng himſelf, afterwards repented of it. The cowardice 
It has happened, in our time, that a cer- den od 


: , oF others, who. 
tan perſon being reſolved to diſpatch ſeemed reſolved 


nz 


al timſelf, and not having gone deep enough te put them- 
ile the feſt thruſt, the Tenfibiliey of he . e . 
em repulſing his arm, he gave himſelf three or four 
"WM vounds more, but could never prevail upon himſelf to 
* truſt home. Whilſt Þ Plantius Sylvanus was upon his 


7 nal, Virgulantia, his grandmother, ſent him a poniard, 
ich which, not being able to kill himſelf, he made his 
krvants to cut his veins. $ Albucilla, in Tiberius's time, 
"oy kving, to kill himſelf, ſtruck with too much tenderneſs, 


* Lucan, lib, iv ver. 798, Fdit, Grov. in octavo. 
Plutarch in the life of Julius Cæſar, cap. 10. 5 
J Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. & Idem. ibid, lib. vi. 


and | gave 
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ve his adverſaries opportunity to impriſon, and: 

im to death their own way. That great leader H: 
moſthenes, after his rout in Sicily, did the ſame ; u 
C. Pembria *, having ſtruck bumſelf too weakly, intren U 
ed his ſervants to kill him outright. On the contrary, jt 
Oftorius, who could not make uſe of his own arm, ci" 
dained to employ that of his ſervants to any other uſe, bu 
only to hold the poniard ſtraight and firm, whilſt he ic 
his neck full drive againſt it, fo that it pierced throw” 
his throat. It is, in truth, a morſel that is to be fu 
lowed without chewing, and requires the palate of ef 
oftrich ; and yet Adrian, the emperor, made his ph 
cian mark and incircle, in his pap, the very place where" 
in the man he had ordered to kill him, was to give ti" 
ſtab. For this reaſon it was, that Cæſar, being aſe" | 
c What death he thought to be moſt defireable ?” mai © 
anſwer, © The leaſt premeditated, and the ſhorteſtiMﬀf * 
If Cæſar dared to ſay it, it is no cowardice in me to 
Heve it. & A ſhort death, ſays Pliny, is the ſovercrnf * 
ec happineſs of human life.” They do not much e 
to on it: no one can ſay, that he is reſolved for dea 
who boggles at it, and cannot undergo it with his cM*- 
open. They that we ſee, in exemplary puniſhmen 
run to their death, haſten and prefs their execution, 6 
it not out of reſolution, but they will not give themſcly.< 
leiſure to conſider it; it does not trouble them to bi" 
dead but to die. A 


Emori nolo, fed me eſſe mortuum nibili ſtimo C. WM i 


To be dead is nothing to me; but I fear to die. 


Ttiis a degree of conſtancy, to which I know, by ern 
zience, that he could arrive, like thoſe who plunge the 
ſelves into dangers, as into the fea, with their eyes {iu 


Plutarch in the life of Nicias, cap. 10. 
1 Tacit. Annal. lib. xvi. t Suet. in. Cæſare, ſe. / Nis 
Gat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 53. ; 
} Epicharmus, the -Grezk philoſopher, was the author of the 1 ©: 
here tranſlated, by Cicero, into Latin proſe, fo 


( Cic. Tuc. IIb. i. cap. . 


| 


Thet 
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There is nothing, in my opinion, more illuſtrious in 
the life of Socrates, than that he had FT ; 
bin whole days wherein to ruminate .f cont 
upon the ſentence of his death; to have death of So- 
digeſted it, all that time, with a moſt aſ- es. 
ſured hope, without emotion, and without alteration, 
and with words and actions rather careleſs and indif- 
ferent, than any way ſtirred or diſcompoſed by the 
weight of ſuch a thought. That Pom- 
ponius Atticus, to whom Cicero writes ſo The death of 
oft, being fick, cauſed Agrippa, his ſon- N 
in- law, and two or three more of his faiting. * 
friends, to be called to him, and told 
mem, * that having found all means practiſed upon 
him, for his recovery, to be in vain, and that all he 
did to prolong his life, did alſo prolong and augment 
his pain; he was determined to put an end both to 
gone and the other, deſiring them to approve of his 
reſolution, or, at leaſt, not to loſe their labour in 
' endeavouring to diſſuade him.” Now, having cho- 
n to deſtroy himſelf by abſtinence, his diſeaſe was 
ccidentally cured, and the remedy he made uſe of to 
ll himſelf, reſtored him to health. His phyſicians 
nd friends rejoicing at ſo happy an event, and, coming 
congratulate him, were, nevertheleſs, very much de. 
aved, it being impoſſible for them to make him alter 
1s purpoſe ; he telling them, “that, be it as it would, 
he muſt, one day, die; and that, being now ſo far on 
his way, he would ſave himielf the labour of begin- 
ning again another time.“ This man, having ſury eyed 
ath at leiſure, was not only not diſcouraged at meetin 
but fully bent on it : for being ſatisfied, that he had 
gaged in the combat, he thought he was obliged, in 
Dnour, to ſee the end of it. It is far beyond not fearing 
ath, to deſire to taſte and reliſh it. 
The ſtory of the philoſopher Cleanthes is very like 
8, „ + He having his gums ſwelled Cleanthes's 
and rotten, his phyſicians adviſed him teblution to 
to great abſtinence ; having taſted two " 


The 


Corn. Nepos, in the life of Atticus. 
Diog. Laert. in the life of Cleanthes, lib. viii, ſect. 176. 


Vor. II. 82 C0 « days, 
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« days, he was ſo much better, that they pronounced WT! 
« him cured, and permitted him to return to his ord- 
« nary courſe of diet: he, on the contrary, wou'd nac 
cc be perſuaded: to go bark, but reſolved to proceed, ad 


c to finiſh the courſe he had ſo far advanced in.“ « 
— Fullius Marcellinus &, a young man of Rome, having Wn 

da edi a mind to anticipate the hour of hi; iſm 
Jon of 25 deſtiny, in order to be rid of a diſeaſe Wl A: 


young Roman. that was more trouble to bim than he WM he 
was willing to endure ; though his phyſicians aſſured ou 
him of a certain, though not ſudden eure, called ; WM an 
council of his friends, to conſult about it: Some, ſay; Mi fo 
Seneca, gave him the counſel, which, from pufil. Wi 
6 lanimity, they would have taken themfelves ; others, WM vi 
* out of flattery, preſcribed what they thought mW 
c would beſt like:“ but a Stoic ſaid thus to him: Wc: 
« + Do not teaze thyſelf, Marcellinus, as if thou didt WM fi 
6 deliberate of a thing of importance; it is no great ſz: 
e matter to live; thy ſervants and beafts live; but it is fe: 
« a great thing to die handſomely, wiſely, and with 
C fortitude : do but think how long thou haſt done 
„the ſame thing; eat, drink, and ſleep; drink, fleep, 
ce and eat. We are inceſſantly wheeled round in one 
ce and the ſame circle; not only il} and infupportable 
& accidents, but even the ſatiety of living, inclines a 
ce man to defire to die.” Marcellinus did not ſtand in 
need of a man to adviſe, but of a man to aſſiſt him; 
his ſervants were afraid to meddle in the buſineſs : but i 
this philoſopher gave them to underſtand, “ that do- 
ce meſtics are ſuſpected, even when it is in doubt, WW" 
& whether the Las of the maſter. were voluntary, or ii 
« no; otherwiſe, that it would. be of as ill example ton 
& hinder him, as to kill him ;” foraſmuch as, 


Invitum qui fervs!, idem facit occidenti F. 


Who makes a perſon live againſt his will, 
As cruel is, as if he did him kill. 


® Senec. ep. 77. + Idem, ibid, 1 Horat, in 


The 


Art. Poct. ver. 467. 


t, in 


The 
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The Stoic afterwards told Marcellinus, * that it would 
« not be indecent, as what is left on our tables, when 
« we have dined, is given to the waiters, ſo, life bein 
« ended, to diſtribute ſomething to thoſe who have 
« heen our ſervants.” Now Marcellinus was of a free 
nd liberal ſpirit ; he therefore divided a certain ſum of 
money among his attendants, and made them eaſy. 
As to the reſt, he had no need of ſteel, nor of blood: 
he was reſolved to go out of this life, and not to run 
out of it; not to eſcape from death, but to try it: 
and, to give himſelf leiſure to parly with it, havin 
forſaken all manner of nouriſhment, the third day fol- 
owing, when he had cauſed himſelf to be ſprinkled 
with warm water, he fainted by degrees, and not without 
ſome kind of pleaſure, as he himſelf declared. In 
earneſt, ſuch as have been acquainted with theſe 
fantings, proceeding from weakneſs, do ſay, that they 
ze therein ſenſible of no manner of pain, but rather 
feel a kind of delight, as in a paſſage to ſleep and reſt ; 
theſe are deaths ſtudied and digeſted. 

But, to the end that Cato only may furniſh out the 
whole example of virtue, it ſeems as if 
his good deſtiny had put his ill one into 2 
bis hand, with which he gave himſelf the Cato. 
blow; ſeeing he had the leiſure to confront and ſtruggle 
with death, reinforcing his courage in the higheſt danger, 


inſtead of ſlackening it. And had I been to repreſent 


tim to the greateſt advantage, I would have done it in 
the poſture of one tearing out his bloody bowels, rather 
than with his ſword in his hand, as did the ſtatuaries of 


lis time: for this ſecond murder would have been much 
more furious than the firſt, 
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C A F. XIV. 
Haw tlie Mind hampers itſelf. 


balanced betwixt two equal defires : for, doubtles, Wl 
it can never pitch upon either, as the 
How the mind choice and application would manifef 
3s determined . 
zn its choice AN incquality of value; and were we {e 7 
betwixt two betwixt the bottle and the ham, with an 
Kan indiffe. equal appetite to drink and to eat, there 
; would be no remedy, but to die fe 
thirſt and hunger. To provide againſt this inconye- 
nience, the ſtoics, when they are aſked, * whency 
* xroceeds this election in the foul, of two indifferent 


things, (ſo as, out of a great number of crowns 


] T is a pleaſant imagination, to fancy a mind exactly 


rather to take one than another, there being no reaſo | 
te to incline us to ſuch a preference) ;” make anſwer. 
ce that this movement of the ſoul is extraordinary ani A 
e irregular ; that it enters into us by a ſtrange, acciden i 
ce tal, and fortuitous impulſe,” It might rather, me . 
thinks, be ſaid, that nothing preſents itielf to us where 1 
there is not ſome difference, how little ſoever; and tha. 
either by the fight or touch, there is always ſome choice Þ 
which, though it be imperceptibly, tempts and attract 0 
us. Whoever likewile thall ſuppoſe a packthread equal 1 
ſtrong throughout, it is utterly impoſſible it bod, 
break ; for, where will you have the fracture to begit WM. 
And that it ſhould break altogether is not in nature th 
Whoever alto would hereunto join the geometrical prof 
poſitions, that, by the certainty of their demonſtratio 
conclude the contained to be greater than the conta | 
ing, the center to be as great as the circumference, an 


that ſhould find out two lines inceſſantly approachin 
each other, with no poſſibility of their ever meeting 
and the philoſopher's ſtone, and the quadrature of th 
circle, where reaſon and the effect are ſo oppoſite, might 


peradventure, draw forme argument to prove it, to i 
' | 0 
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port this bold ſaving of Pliny “, Solum certum nibil eff 
terti, et homine nibil miſerius aut ſuperbius. ** That it is 
« only certain there is nothing ceitain, and that 
« nothing is more miſerable or proud than man.” 


— — N 


. 


S HATE. xv. 
Tat our Deſires ni augmented by the difficulty of 


obtaining them. 


HERE is no reaſon that has not its contrary, 

ſay the wiſeſt of philoſophers. I fometimes ru- 
minate on the excellent ſaying urged by one of the 
ancients for the contempt of life; * no good can bring 
« pleaſure, unleſs it be that for the loſs of which we are 
« yrepared :“ in æguo eſt dolor amiſſæ rei, et timor amit- 
inde ; „ the grief of having loſt a thing, and the fear 
& of loſing it, are equal.“ Meaning, by that, that the 
fruition of life cannot be truly pleaſant to us, if we are 
n fear of loſing it. 

It might, however, be ſaid, on the contrary, that we 
graſp and embrace this good the more cloſely and af- 
ectionately, the leſs aflured we are of holding it, and 
ie more we fear to have it taken from us; for it is 
wident, that as fire burns with greater fury when cold 
mixes with it, ſo our wills are more ſharpened by being 
poſed : 


Si nunguam Danaen babuiſſet abenea turris, 
Non eſſet Danae de Fove fafa parens J. 


A brazen tow'r if Danae had not had, 
ind dhe ne'er by Jove had been a mother made. 
ing 
* thi 
1g" 
ju 
9. 


And that there is nothing, in nature, fo contrary to our 
ate as the ſatiety which proceeds from facility ; nor 
ny thing that ſo much whets it, as rarity and diffi- 


* Plin, lib. ii. cap. 7. + Senec. ep. 98. Ea 
mm, lib, ii. el. 29. ver. 27« | | 


S culty. 
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culty. * Omnium rerum voluptas ipſo quo debet fugar 
periculo creſcit; ©* the pleaſure of every thing increaſe, 
& by the very danger that ſhould deter us from it.“ 

Galla nega, ſatiatur amor nifi gaudia torquent +, 

Galla deny, be not too cas'ly gain'd, 

For love will glut with joys too ſoon obtain'd, 

To keep love in breath, Lycurgus made a decree, 
that the married people of Lacedzmonia ſhould never 
enjoy one another, but by ſtealth ; and that it ſhould be 
as great a ſhame for them to be taken in bed together, 
as with others. The difficulty of aſſignations, the 
danger of ſurprize, and the ſhame of the next day, 


Et languor, et filentium, 
Et latere petitus imo ſpiritus | 


The languor, ſilence, and the far-fetch'd fighs. 


Theſe are what give the haut-gout to the ſauce : how 
many very wantonly pleaſant ſports ariſe from the clean- 
ly and modeſt way of ſpeaking of the works of love? 
The pleaſure itſelf ſeeks to be heightened with pain: 
it is much ſweeter when it ſmarts and excoriates. The 
courtezan Flora ſaid, “ ſhe never lay with Pompey, 
« but that ſhe made him carry off the prints of her 
ce teeth.” 


Quod petiere, premunt are, faciuntque dolorem 
Corporis, et dentes inlidunt ſæpe labellis: _ 

Et ſtimulis ſubſunt, qui inſtigant lædere id ipſum 

Quodcunquè oft, rabies unde illæ germina ſurgunt ||. 


What they defir'd, they hurt, and, midſt the bliſs, 
Raiſe pain; and often, with a furious kiſs, 

They wound the balmy— 
But ſtill ſome ſting remains, ſome fierce deſire, 
To hurt whatever *twas that rais'd the fire. 


„ Sen, de Ben. lib. vii. cap. 9. + Mart. lib. iv. epig. 39. 

t Hor, Epod. ode xi. ver- 13. Plutarch, in the life of Potupey 
cap - 1. * 0 Luer. lib, iv. ver. 1072, &C, A 

"YR | And 
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aud ſo it is in every thing: difficulty gives all things 
their value. The people of the marquiſate of Ancona, 
moſt chearfully makes their vows to St. James de Com- 
ſoſtella, and thoſe of Galicia to our Lady of Loretto 
they make wonderful boaſts, at Liege, of the baths of 
Lucca, and in Tuſcany of thoſe of the Spa : there are 
few Romans ſeen in the fencing-ſchool at Rome, which 
« full-of French: the great Cato alſo, like us, was out. 
of conceit with his wife while ſhe lived with him, 
ind longed for her when in the poſſeſſion of another. 


1 
05 


be turned out an old ſtallion into the paddock, becauſe 
be was not to be governed when he ſmelt a mare; the 
he facility preſently ſated him, with regard to his own, but 


on the fight of ftrange mares, and of the firſt that paſſed 
by bis paſture, he would again fall to his importunate 
deichings, and his furious heats, as before. Our 
petite contemns, and paſſes by what it has in poſſef. 
non, to run after what it has not. 


Tranſoolat in medio poſita, et fugientia capzat X. 


Thou ſcorn'ſt that laſs thou may*ft with eaſe enjoy, 
And-court'{ thoſe that are difficult and coy : 

8o (ſings the rake) my paſſion can deſpiſe 

An eaſy prey, but follows when it flies +. 


To forbid us any thing, is to make us eager fer it. 


— —ifi tu ſervare puellam 
Incipis, incipiet deſinere eſſe mea 4. 


If thou no better guard that girl of thine, 
She'll ſoon begin to be no longer mine. 


To give it wholly up to us, 1s to beget a contempt of 
it in us: want and abundance are attended with the 
ſame inconvenience. 


Tibi quod ſuper eft, mihi quod dcfit, dolet F. 


Borat. lib. i. ſat. 2. ver. 108. + Mr. Francis, 
3 Ovid. Amor. lid. ii. el. 29. ver. 47- | 8 Treat, Phormio,' 


pe) alt i. ſc, 3. ver. 9. 
Cc 4 Thy 


- \ 
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Thy ſuperfluities do trouble thee, 
And what I want, and pant for, troubles me. 


Deſire and fruition equally afflict us: the coyneſs of 
miſtreſſes is diſagreeable, but facility, to ſay truth, 
is more ſo; as diſcontent and anger ſpring from the 
eſt.em we have of the thing defired; love warms and 
ſtimu'ares, but ſatiety begets diſguſt ; it is a blunt, dull 
ſtupid, and ſleepy paſſion. 


Si qua volet regnare diu, contemnat amantem : 
—— contemnite, amantes, 
Sic bodie veniet, fi qua negavit heri *. 


She that would keep a youth in love's ſoft chain, 
If ſhe be wiſe, will ſometimes give him pain: 
And the ſame policy with men will do, 
If they ſometimes do flight their miſſes too; 
By which means ſhe that yeſterday ſaid nay, 
Will come and offer up herſelf to-day . 


Why did Poppea invent the uſe of a maſk to hide her 
beautiful face, but to enhance it to her lovers ? Why 
have they veiled, even below the heels, thoſe beauties 
that every one defires to ſhew, and every one defires to 
ſee * Why do they cover, with ſo many hindrances, one 
over another, the parts where our defires, and their own, 
have their principal ſeat ? And to what end are thoſe 
great hooped baſtions, with which our ladies fortify their 
haunches, but to allure our appetite, and to draw us 
the nearer to them, by removing us the farther from 
them. 23 


Et fugit ad ſalices, et ſe cupit ante videri 4. 


And to the willows flies to be conceal'd, 
Yet ſtill defires to have her flight reveal'd. 


Interdum tunica duxit operta moram F, 


c 
Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. el. 19 ver. 33. + Propert. lib. ii. eleg. 14+ 
ver. 19. 20. Virg. eclog, 3. Ver. 65. $& Propert. lib. i. 


eleg. 13. ver. 6. 
8 Things 
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Things, being laid too open to the fight, - 
Inſtead of raiſing, leſſen the delight. 


To what uſe ſerves the artifice of this virgin modeſty, 
this grave, this ſevere countenance, this profeſſion to be 
znorant of things that they know better than we who 


uſtruct them, but to increaſe in us the defire to over- 
come, controul, and take our ſwill, in ſpite of all 


this ceremony, and all thefe obſtacles ? for it is not only 


1 pleaſure, but a glory, to conquer and debauch that ſoft 
ſweetneſs, and that childiſh modeſty, and to reduce a, 


cold and matron-like gravity to the mercy of our ardent 


defires : “ it is a glory, ſay they, to triumph over mo- 


97 


# deſty, chaſtity, and temperance ;?” and whoever diſ- 


ſaades ladies from thoſe qualities, betrays both them 


and himſelf. It muſt believed, that their hearts tremble 
vith fear; that the very ſound of our words offend their 
chaſte ears ; that they hate us for talking ſo, and only 
eld to our 1mportunity by a compultion. Beauty, 
powerful as it is, has not wherewith to make itſelf re- 
iſhed, without the intervention of theſe little arts. Look 
nto Italy, where there is the moſt and the fineſt beauty 
obe fold, how it is under a neceſſity to have recourſe 
b other means, and other artifices, to render itſelf charm- 
no; and yet, in truth, whatever it does, being venial 
ad public, it remains feeble and languiſhing in itſelf : 
en as in virtue, of two like effects, we, notwith- 
ending, look upon that as the beſt, and moſt worthy, 
inerein the moſt hindrance and hazard is propoſed. 

t is an effect of the divine Providence to ſuffer his 
woly church to be afflicted, as we ſee it, Why God ſuf- 
ith ſo many ſtorms and troubles, by this fers his church 
poſition to rouſe pious ſouls, and to a- * be harraſſed. 
ke them from that lazy lethargy, into which, by fo 
mg tranquillity, they had been immerged : were we to 


ut the loſs we have ſuſtained, by the number of thoſe 
Mo have gone aſtray, in the balance againſt the be- 
tit we have had, by being again put in breath, 
« by having our zeal and forces exerciſed by reaſon 

of 
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of this oppoſition, I know not whether the utility would 
not ſurmount the damage. 

We have thought to tie the nuptial knot more faſt aud 
Whether the firm, by taking away all means of ai. 
marriage tie ſolving it; but the knot of the will aud 
8 affection is ſo much the more ſlackened, 
1 3 * wy s 7 3 is drawn 
the means oft cäloſer together. the contrary, t 
r which — the marriages at hs 
long in honour, and inviolate, was the liberty every 
one, that would, had to break them. They kept their 
wives the better, becauſe they might part with them if 
they would; and in the full liberty of divorces they 
lived fifty years, and more, before any one made uſe 


of it. 


Quod licet, ingratum eſt, quod non licet, acriùs urit *, 


What's free we are diſguſted at, and flight ; 
What is forbidden whets the appetite. 


We might here introduce the opinion of one of the ar. 
cients, upon this occaſion, © that executions rather whet 
c than dull the edge of vices : that they do not beget 
ce the care of doing well, that being the work of reaſon 
« and diſcipline, but only a care not to be taken in do-. 
c ing ill.“ 


Latiùs exciſæ peſtis contagia ſerpunt +: 
The plague-ſore being lanc'd, th' infection ſpreads, 


I do not know that this is true; but I experimentally 
know, that civil government never was, by that means, 
reformed : the order and regulation of manners de 
pend upon ſome other expedient. 


„ Ovid. Amor, lib, i. el. 19. ver, 3. + Rutilius in Itinetatio, lib. 
i. ver. 397. | Th 


et 


ly 
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The Greek hiſtories make mentionof the Agrippiansꝰ, 
xcighbours to Scythia, who live either . 
without rod or {tick to oftend , that Ot Nan: 1 
galy no one attempts to attack them, but contented] 
hoe ver can fiy thither is fate, by reaſon 4 
of their virtue and ſanity of lite, and no five arms. 
ine is ſo bold as there to lay hands upon 
hem; and they have applications made to them, to de- 
termine the controverſies that ariſe betwixt men of other 
countries. There is a certain nation, where the inclo- 
ſures of gardens and fields, which they would preſerve, 
s made only of a ſtring of cotton- yarn; and, fo fenced, 
s more firm and ſecure than our hedges and ditches. 
f Furem ſignata ſolicitant : aperta effractarius preterit. 
Things ſealed up, invite a thief ; houte-breakers pals 
« by open doors“ 
Perhaps, the facility of entering my houſe, a- 
mongſt other things, has been a means to 8 
- n 2 2 ontaigne 
preſerve it from the violence of our civil fate, in a de- 
vars: defence allures an attempt, and de- fenceleſs bouſe, 
fance provokes an attack. I enervated the 2 18 oo 
oldiers deſign, by depriving the exploit 
of all danger, ard all matter of military glory, which is 
wont to ſerve them for pretence and excuſe. Whatever 
done courageouſly, is ever done honourably, at a time 
when the laws are filent, I render the conqueſt of my 
houſe cowardly and baſe to them; it is never ſhut to any 
one that knocks. My gate has no other guard than a 
porter, by ancient cuſtom and ceremony, who does not 
ſo much ſerve to defend it, as to offer it with more de- 
cency, and the better grace. I have no other guard or 
centinel than the ſtars. A gentleman would be in the 
wrong to make a ſhew of defence, it he be not really in 
a condition to defend himſelf. He that lies open on one 
ide, is every-where ſo. Our anceſtors did not think of 
building frontier garriſons. The methods of aſſaulting, 
| mean, without battery and army, and of ſurpriſing our 
houſes, increaſe every day aboye the means to guard 
them, Mens wits are generally ſharp ſet that way: in- 
vaſion every one is concerned in, none but the rich in 
Herodot. lib. iv, p. 263. + Sencc. ep. 68. 
defence, 
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defence. Mine was ſtrong for the time when it was 
built; I have added nothing to it of that kind, and ſhould 
fear leſt its ſtrength would turn againſt himſelf ; befides 
which, we are to conſider, that a peaceable time would 
require it to be diſmantled. There is danger never to be 
able to regain it, and it would be very hard to ſecure it: 
for, in inteſtine commotions, your man may be of the 
party you fear: and where religion is the pretext, even 
a man's neareſt relation becomes faithleſs with a colour 
of juſtice, The public exchequer will not maintain our 
domeſtic garriſons ; they would exhauſt it: we ourſelves 
have not wherewith to do it without our ruin, or, which 


is more inconvenient and injurious, without ruining the 


people: as to the reſt you thereby loſe all, and even 
your friends will be ready to accuſe your want of vigj- 
lance, and your improvidence, than to pity you, as well 
as to-blame your ignorance or lukewarmneſs in the du- 
ties of your profeſſion. That ſo many garriſoned houſes 
have been loſt, while this of mine remains, makes me 
apt to believe, that they were only loſt by being guard- 
ed, 'This gives an enemy both a ſtrong inclination and 
colour of reaſon : all watching and warding ſhews a 
face of war, Let who will come to me, in God's name, 
but I ſhall not invite them: it is the retirement I hare 
choſen for my repoſe from war: I endeavour to ſe— 
queſter this corner from the public tempeſt, as I alſodo 
another corner in my foul. Our war may put on what 
forms it will, multiply and diverfify itſelf into new per- 
ties; for my own part I ſhall not budge. Amongtt to 
many garriſoned houſes, I am the only perſon, of my 
condition, that I know of, who have purely intruſted 
mine to the protection of heaven, without removing 
either plate, deeds, or hangings. I will neither fear, 
nor ſaye myſelf by halves. If a full acknowledgment 
can acquire the divine favour, it will continue with me 
to the end: if not, I have ſtaid long enough, to ren- 
der my continuance remarkable, and fit to be recorded 


How? Why, I have lived there thirty years. 


CHAP. 
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C-H A P. XV. 
Of Glory. 


r SO 


\HERE is the name and the thing ; the name 

is a word, which denotes and fignifies the thing; 
the name is no part of the thing, or of the ſubſtance; 
it is a foreign piece joined to the thing, and yet with- 
out it. 

God, who is all fulneſs in himſelf, and the height of 
ll perfection, cannot augment or add ho the name 
any thing to himſelf intrinfically ; but his of God may be 
ame may be augmented and increaſed by "created. 
the bleſſing and praiſe we attribute to his exterior works : 
which praiſe, ſeeing we cannot incorporate it in him, 
s he can have no acceſſion of good, we attribute 
to his name; which is the part out of him thar 
z neareſt to us. Thus is it, that to God alone glory and 
honour appertain ; and there is nothing ſo remote from 
reaſon, as that we ſhould go in queſt of it for ourſelves; 
ſor being indigent and neceſſitous within, our eſſence 
being imperfect, and having continual need of meliora- 
ton, it is for that we ought to labour: we are all hollow 4 
and empty; it is not with wind and voice that are to fill | 1 
ourſelves; we want a more ſolid ſubſtance to repair us. 56 
A man, ſtarved with hunger, would be very ſimple [is 
to look out rather a gay garment, than a good meal: 
ve are to look after that whereof we have moſt need : 
as we have it in our ordinary prayers, Gloria in excelſis 


ed Deo, et in terrd pax hominibus ; & Glory be to God on 
1 * high, and in earth peace, &c.“ We are in greft 
al 


want of beauty, health, wiſdom, virtue, and ſuch-like 


2 eſſential qualities : exterior ornaments ſhould be looked 
n. ter, when we have made provition for neceflary things. 
. Theology treats amply, and more pertinently of this 


lubje&t, but I am not much verſed in it. 


* St, Luke, chap. ii. ver. 14. EL 
Chryſippus 
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Chryſippus and Diogenes“ were the firſt, and the 
Philoſophers ſtouteſt champions for the contempt of iis 
who preached glory ; and maintained,“ that, Of all "0 
up the con- „ pleaſures, there was none more dan. hn 
tempt of glory. e gerous, nor more to be avoided, than 
cc that which proceeds from the approbation of others 
And, in truth, experience make us ſenſible of its ven. 
hurtful treachery. There is nothing that ſo much poi. |* 
ſans princes, as flattery, nor any thing whereby wicked 
men more eafily obtain credit with them: nor is there * 
any pandariſm ſo proper, and ſo often made uſe of, tot 
corrupt the chaſtity of women, as to wheedle and enter Hin 
tain them with their own praiſes. The firſt charm the 
Syrens made uſe of to inveigle Ulyſſes, is of this nature. Wan 


F Deca vers nous, deca 6 tres louable Ulyſſe, anc 
Et le plus grand honneur dont la Grece fleuriſſe . on 


Noble Ulyſſes, turn thee to this ſide, 
Thou Greece's greateſt ornament and pride. 


Thoſe philoſophers ſaid, “ that all the glory of the 
& world was not worth an underſtanding man's holding 
cout his finger to obtain it: 


Gloria quantalibet quid erit, fi gloria tanium eſt &? | 


What more than glory is the greateſt fame ? "It 


I fay, that alone: for it often brings ſeveral commodiil * 
1 ties aiong with it, for which it may be de 
courted for the fired: it acquires us good - will, and renders 
advantages it vs leſs ſubject and expoſed to the injuries 
3 of others, and the like. It was alſo one ol 
the principal doctrines of Epicurus ; for this precept 08. 8 
his ſect, Live cbſcurely, that forbids men to incumbeſif 
themſelves with offices and public negociations, does alſo 
neceſſarily, preſuppoſe a contempt of glory, which is the 


* Cic. de Finibus, lib. iii. cap. 179. + Petrarch. t Homer, Ody 
Ib. xii. ver. 184. & Juv. Sat vii. ver, $1, : 
; world 
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world's approbation of thoſe actions we produce to 
ght. He that bids us conceal ourſelves, and to have 
10 other concern but for ourſelves, and that will not 
ure us known to others, would much leſs have us ho- 
jured and glorified, He adviſes Idomeneus alfo, “ not, 
ein any fort, to regulate his actions by the common 
reputation or cpinion, except it be to avoid the other 
accidental inconveniences, which the contempt of men 
might bring upon him.“ ; 

Thoſe diſcourſes are, in my opinion, very juſt and 
tional; but we are, I know not how, of p,gofthat Epi- 
itwofold nature, which is the cauſe, that curus eourted 
what we believe, we do not believe, and Slory. | 
cannot diſengage ourſelves from what we condemn. Let 
tz ſee the laſt dying words of Epicurus; they are great, 
md worthy of ſuch. a philoſopher, and yet they carry 
bme marks of the recommendation of his name, and 
of that humour he had decried by his precepts. Here 
a letter that he dictated a little before lis laſt gaſp &. 


Exicurus % HERMaACHUs, Greeting. 
"2M WHILST I was paſſing over the happy, and 
"the laſt day of my life, I writ this; but, at the 
"ſame time, was afflicted with ſuch a pain in my 
"bladder and bowels, that nothing can be greater : bur 
"it was recompenſed with the pleaſure, which the re— 
membrance of my inventions and doctrines ſuggeſted 
"to my ſoul. Now, as the affection thou haſt ever 
*had, from thy infancy, for me, and philoſophy does 
require; take upon thee the protection of Metro- 
* dorus's children,” 


di 
de 
lers 
ries 
e Ol 
t of so much for his letter. And that which makes me 
beWWcrpret, that the pleaſure he ſays he felt in his ſoul, 
lo oncerning his inventions, has ſome reference to the re- 
Mutation he hoped for after his death, is the diſpoſition 
his will. In which he gives order, “that + Amino- 
*machus and Timocrates, his heirs, ſhould every Ja- 


Cie de Fin. lib, ij, cap. 0. + Idem. ibid. lib, ii, cap. 31. 
nuary, 
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: * 
« nuary, defray the expence for the celebration of his . 


ce tivity, which Hermachus ſhould 4 Ls and alſo tie * 
« expence that would be incurred, the twentieth day H 
« every moon, in entertaining the philoſophers, 1; © 
« friends, who ſhould aſſemble in honour of the ne.“ 
“ mory of him and Metrodorus.” (c 
Carneades was head of the contrary opinion; ail © 
| maintained, “that * glory was to be d.“ 
oy amy ce fired for itſelf, even as we embrace gy l 
e poſthumous iſſue for themſelves, with. if 
ce out any knowledge or enjoyment of them.” Tu ' 
opinion was more univerſally followed, as thoſe read © 
are, that are moſt ſuitable to our inclinations. Aridi}. ft 
gives it the firſt place amongſt external goods; ail " 
avoids, as two vicious extremes, the immoderate Pur. 
ſuit of it, or running from it. | c 
The miſtake 1 believe, that had we the books which - 
of thabs who Cicero wrote upon this ſubject, we would 
thought that there read fine ſtories of it; for be was (oil - 
ly defirable or poſſeſſed with this paſſion, that, if he had n 
the glory that dared, I think he would willingly bare 
accompanied it. fallen into the exceſs that others did, v? 
* ce that virtue itſelf was only to be c-! 
defirous « yeted on account of the honour H 
gtory- e always attends it.“ 0 
b 
Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ , 
Celata virtus Þ+, t 


Inactive virtue is the ſame as none. 


Which is an opinion ſo falſe, that T am ſurpriſed it covld 
ever enter into the underſtanding of a man who was bo- 
rnoured with the name of a philoſopher. If this ws 
true, men need not be virtuous but in public, nor be any 
further concerned to keep theoperations of the ſoul, which 
is the true ſeat of virtue, regular, and in order, than as 


—_— „„ rern Std © Ha 


. * Cie de Finibus. lib. iii. cap. 17, Here Montaigne is guilty of 4 
miſtake, for Cicero did not charge Carneades with this opinion, but 
other philoſophers of Zeno's ſect. + Hor, lib. iv. od. 9. ver. 0 
they 
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they are to arrive it the be of . Is there 
no more in it than doing an- 111 *thing'Mly ?**© If thou 
« knoweſt *, ſays Carneades, of a Ergar lurking in 
« x place, where, without ſufpicion, a perſon is going 


«toi ſit down, by whoſe death thou expecteſt an ad- 


6 vantage, thou doſt ill, if thou doſt not give him 
« caution of his danger; And ſo much the more, be- 
« cauſe the action is to be known by none but thplert.” 8 
If we do not ourſelves maintain a rule of well-doing 


if impunity paſſes with us for juſtice; to how may 


ſotts of wickedneſs ſhall we, every day, abandon our- 
ves? J do not᷑ find what Sext. Peduceus did, in faith- 
fully reſtoring the treaſure that C. Plotius bad com- 


mitted to his ſole confidence (a thing that I have often 


done myſelf), ſo commendable, as I ſhould think it exe- 
crable, "had he done otherwiſe: and think it of good 
ale, in bur days, to call to mind the example of P. 
dextilius Rufus +, whom Cicero accuſes of“ having en- 
©tered upon an inheritance contrary''to' his conſcience, 
« not only not againſt law, but even by the determina- 
«tion of the laws themſelves.” And M. Craſſus and 
and Q. Hortenſius, who, from their authority and 
power, having been called in, by a ſtranger, to ſhare in a 
ſucceſſion, by virtue' of a forged will, that ſo he might 
ſecure bis own part, ſatisfied themſelves with having no 
band in the forgery, and refuſed not to make their 
advantage of it; thinking themſelves ſafe enough, if 
they could ſhroud themſelves' from accuſations, wit- 
neſſes, and the cognizance of the laws. „ Meminerint 
Deum ſe Habere teſtem, id eſt (ut ego arbitror) mentem 
ſuam : c let them conſider, they have God to witneſs, 
* that is, (as. I interpret it) their own conſciences.“ 

Virtue is a very vain and frivolous thing, if it derives 
ts recommendation from glory: and it 
is to no 3 that we endeavour to 5 a feivolous 
give it a ſtation by itſelf, and ſeparate it tbing, if it 
from fortune; for what is more acciden- rived its re- 

commendation 

tal than reputation? & Profecto Fortuna in from glory. 
omni re 5 < eares cunctas ex libidine, 


Virtue 1 


® Cic. de Fin, lib. ii. cap, 18. + Idem, ibid. cap. 17. t Cic. 


de Offic. lib. iii, cap. 10. $ Salluſt, in.Catalin, p. 5. Mattaire, 
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 magis quam ex vero celebrat, ebſcuratque : ** Fortune rule 
in all things, and advances and depreſſes them mot 
from caprice than from right and juſtice.” 80 0 
order it, that actions may be known and ſeen, is purely WW © 
the work of Fortune; it is a chance that helps us tg fal 
1 according to its on temerity. I have often ſeen th 
ner go before merit, and very much outſtrip it. He 
that firſt likened glory to a ſhadow, did better than hel © 
was aware of: they are, both of them, things ere. il ® 
-Eiguſly vain : glory alſo, like a ſhadow, goes ſometimes ”? 
before the body, and ſometimes, in length, very much be 
exceeds it. They that inſtruct gentlemen only to em- if 
; Ploy their valour for the obtaining of hcnour, * quill 
non fit honefium, quod ncbilitatum non fit ; “ as though it fr 
« were not honourable, unleſs ennobled ;” what do they © 
intend by that, but to inſtruct them never to hazud 
. themfelves, if they are not ſeen; and to take great care, 
that there be witneſſes preſent, who may ſpread the news 
of their valour: whereas a thouſand occaſions of well. 
doing preſent themſelves, when we cannot be taken 
notice of? How many brave actions are buried in the 
. croud of a battle? Whoever takes upon him to cenſure 
another, in ſuch a confuſion, has ſcarce any hand im it; 
and the teſtimony he gives of his companion's behaviour, 
is evidence againſt himſelf. + Yera et ſapiens animi may- 
niludo boneſtum illud quod maxime naturam ſequitur, i 
faftis poſitum, non in gloria judicat; * true magnanimity 
« judges, that the bravery which moſt follows nature, 
c conſiſts in the action, not in the glory.“ All the glory 
that I pretend to in my life, is that 1 have lived in 
quiet: in a tranquillity, not according to Metrodorus, 
Arceſilaus, or Ariſtrippus, but according to myſelf; tor, 
ſeeing philoſophy has not been able to find out any way 
to tranquillity, that is good in common, let every one 
ſeek it in particular. To what do Cæſar and Alexander 
owe the infinite grandeur of their renown, bur to For- 
tune ? How many men has ſhe extinguiſhed in the 
beginning of their progreſs, of whom we have no know. 
ledge; who brought as much courage to the work as 


Cie. de Offic, lib-i. cap. 4» + Idem, ibid. lib. i. cap. hy 
M3 „ : they, 
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they, if their evil deſtiny had not ſtopped them ſhort 
at their firſt ſetting out? Amongſt ſo many and ſo 

t dangers, I do not remember I have any where 
read, that Cæſar was ever wounded ; a thouſand have 
fallen in leſs dangers, than the leaſt of thbſe he went 
through. A great many brave actions muſt have 
periſhed without witneſs, and before one turns to ac- 
count. A man is not always on the top of a breach, or 
u the head of an army, in the fight of his general, as 
upon 2 ſcaffold. A man is oft ſurpriſed betwixt the 
hedge and the ditch; he muſt run the hazard of his 
life againſt a hen-rooſt ; he muſt diſlodge four raſcally 
muſqueteers out of a barn ; he muſt fingle out himſelf 
from his party, and make ſome attempts alone, ac- 
cording as neceſſity requires: and whoever will obſerve, 
will, 1 believe, find it experimentally true, that actions 
of the leaſt luſtre are the moſt dangerous; and that, 
in the wars of our own times, there have more brave 
men been loſt on ſlight occaſions, and in the diſpute 
about ſome paltry fort, than in places of note and dig 
nity. | 

He who thinks his death unworthy of him, unleſs he 
fall on ſome ſignal occaſion, inſtead of 
rendering his death celebrated, wilfully Virtue muſt be 
obſcures his life, ſuffering, .in the mean on - dog 
time, many proper ener of ha- dependent of 
zarding himſelf, to flip out of his hands: been Pro- 
and every juſt one is illuſtrious enougj; 
every man's conſcience being a ſufficient trumpeter to 
him. Gloria noſtra eſt, teſtimonium conſcientiæ noſtræ; 
for ® our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our con- 
„ ſcience.” He who is a good man only that men 
may know 1t, and thit he may be the better eſteemed 
for it, when it is known ; he who will not do well, but 
upon condition that his virtue may be known to men, 
is one from whom much ſervice is not to be expected. 

Credo ch el reſio di quel verus die 
Fuaceſſe degne di tener nt tanto: 


2 3 Cor. abap- J. ver. th. _ | | 
at 7 | As 


} 
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Ma fur fin a quel tempo fi naſcoſe, mY 
Che non e colpa mia £hor*'non le cento, 
Porche Orlando a far” opre vis tuaſe 
Piu ch'a narrar le poi ſempre era pronto; 
Ne mai fu alcun de ſuoi fatti foreſſ 
Se non quand bebbe i teſtimoni appreſſo *. 


The reſt o' th* winter, I preſume, was ſpent 
In actions worthy of eternal fame; 
Which hitherto are in ſuch dar kneſs pent, | 
That, if I name them not, I'm not to blame: 
Orlando's noble mt2& was ſtill more bent 
To do great acts, than boaſt him of the ſame; 
So that no deeds of his were ever known, 
But thoſe that luckily had lookers on. 


A man muſt go to the war to diſcharge his duty, and 
wait for the recompence. that never fails to attend al 
brave actions, how concealed ſoever, nor ſo much a 
virtuous thoughts; it is the ſatisfaction that a well-diſ 
poſed conſcience receives in itſelf, to do well: a mat 
muſt be valiant for himſelf, and for the advantage iti 
to him, to have his courage in a firm and ſecure fitua 
tion, againſt the aſſaults of fortune. 


Virtus repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ, 
Intaminalis fu'get honoribus : 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularis auræ . 
Virtue, that ne'er repulſe admits, - 
In taintlefs honour glorious fits ; 


Nor grandeur ſeeks, nor from it flies, 
As the mere noife of vulgar cries. 


It is, not to make a parade, that the ſoul is to play! 


part, but for ourſelves within, where no eyes can picrct 


— but our own ; there ſhe defends us from the fear of deat! 
of pains, and ſhame itſelf : ſhe there arms us againſt ti 
loſs of our children, friends, and. fortunes: and, whe 

opportunity preſents itſelf, ſhe leads us on to the hazari 


” Orlando's Arioſto, cant. xi. ſtanz; B. 4 Hor, lib, iii. 0 
\ 2. Ver. 175 &c. 1 : 
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of war. Non emolumento aliquo, ſed ipfius Boneſtatis decore: 
&not for any emolument, but for the honour of virtue.” 
This is a much greater advantage, and more worthy to 
he coveted and hoped for than honour fonour. hat 
and glory; which is no other than a fa- it is. 
tourable judgment formed of us. 

A dozen men muſt be culled out of a whole nation, 
to judge of an acre of land; and the 1 1200 
judgment of our inclinations and actions, rn 
the moſt important of all things, we re- judgment of 
fer to the vox populi, too often the mother de multitude. 
of ignorance, injuſtice, and inconſtancy. Is it reaſonable, 
that the life of a wiſe man ſhould- depend upon the 
judgment of fools? “ An quidguam ſtultius, quam quos 
fmgulos contemnas, eos aliguid putare eſſe univerſos ? * Can 
«any thing be more fooliſh than to think, that thoſe you 
« deſpiſe fingle, are eſtimable in the bulk?“ He that 
makes at his buſineſs to pleaſe them, will never ſucceed ; 
it is a mark that never is to be reached or hit. Nil tam 
ineſtimabile eſt, quam aximi multitudinis: © nothing is to 
be ſo little eſteemed, as the judgment of the multi- 
* tude.” Demetrius pleaſantly ſaid of the voice of the 
people, “ that he made no more of that which came 
from above, than of that which fumed from below.” 
+ Cicero ſays more, Ego hoc judico, i quando turpe non 
fit, tamen non eſſe non turpe, guum id a multitudine laudetur: 
J am of opinion, that though a thing be not foul in 
* itſelf, yet it cannot but become ſo when commended by 
the multitude.” No art, no dexterity could conduct 
our ſteps, in following ſo wandering and ſo irregular a 
guide. In this windy confuſion of the noiſe of vulgar 
reports and opinions, that drive us on, no good path 
can be choſen. Let us not propoſe to ourſelves an end 
o floating and warering ; let us follow conſtantly after 
reaſon ; let the public approbation follow us in that 
road, if it will; and, as it wholly depends upon fortune, 
we have no rule ſooner to expect it by any other way 
lian that. Though I would not follow the right way, 
becauſe it is right, I ſhould, however, follow it, for 


cCie. Tuſe. Queſt. lib. v. ver. 36. + Cic, de Fin, lib. ii. cap. 15. 
ee D d 3 having 
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having experimentally Sound, that, at the end of the 


reckoning, it is commonly the moſt happy, and of 
greateſt utility. Degit boc providentia bominibus munus, 
ut hontſia magis juvarent; © this gift Providence has 
« given to man, that honeſt things ſhould be moſt de. 
ce lightful,.” The mariner ſaid thus to Neptune, in 2 
eat ſtorm, O God, thou may'ſt ſave me if thou wilt, 
&* and, if thou wilt, thou may'ſt deſtroy me; but I will 
r ſtill ſteer my rudder true,” I haye ſeen, in my time, a 
thouſand men of ſupple mongrel natures, and who ng 
one doubted but they were more. worldly wiſe than 1, 
ruin themſelyes where I have ſaved myſelf. 


Ri Juceeſſus poſſe carere dels x. 


1 laugh'd to ſee their unſucceſsful wiles. 


Paulus Armilius, going upon the glorious expedition 

of Macedonia, above all things charged the people of 
Rome, * not to ſpeak of his actions during his abſence.” 
What a diſturbance is the licence of judgments to great 
affairs! every one has not the conſtancy of Fabius, to 
oppoſe common, adverſe, and injurious tongues, who 
rather ſuffered his authority to be diſſected by the vain 
fancies of man, than to fail in his duty, with a fayour- 
able reputation, and popular applauſe. 
Praiſe and re. There is, I know not what, natural 
putation ſet at fweetneſs in hearing a man's ſelf com- 
foo high a price. mended ; but we are a great deal too 
fond of it. irn je Pe OA L 


Laudari haud metuam, negue enim mibi cornea fibra qt, 
Sed recti ſinemque extremumque eſſe recuſo u 
Euge tuum, et belle. —. * 


I fear not to be prais'd, I muſt confeſs, 

My heart is not of horn; but, ne'ertheleſs, 

] muſt deny the only end and aim 

Of doing well is to hear man exclaim, | 
O noble act ! eternal be thy fame! 


. Ovid Ep. Penelopes ad Ulyſſem. + Perſius ſat, i. ver. 47- 
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| care not ſo much what I am in the opinion of 
cthers, as what I am in my own : I would be rich of 
myſelf, and not by borrowing. Strangers ſee nothing 
but events and outward appearances ; every-body can ſet 
a good face on the matter, when they have tremblin 
and terror within. They do not ſee my heart, they only 
ſke my countenance. It is with good reaſon that men 
decry the hypocriſy that is in war; for what is more eaſy 
to an old ſoldier, than to ſtep afide from dangers, and 
to bluſter, when he has no more heart than a chicken ? 
There are ſo many ways to avoid hazarding a man's 
own perſon, that men have deceived the world a thou- 
ſand times, before they are engaged in a real danger: 
and, even then, finding themſelves at a nonplus, they can 
make ſhift, for that time, to conceal their apprehenſions, 
by ſetting a good face cn the buſineſs, though the heart 
beats within; and whoever had the uſe of the Platonic 
ring, which renders thoſe inviſible that wear it, if turned 
inward towards the palm of the hand, a great many 
would, very often, hide themſelves when they ought 
moſt to appear; and would repent being placed in fo 
honourable a poſt, where, of neceſſity, they muſt be 
bold, „ TW 


Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 
Quem niſi mendoſum, et mendacem * ? 


Falſe honour pleaſes, falſe rumours do diſgrace 
And frighten : whom? Dunces, and lyars baſe. 


Thus we ſee how uncertain and doubtful are all the 
judgments that are founded upon external appearances, 
and that there is not ſo ſure a teſtimony as every man is 
to himſelf : in thoſe others, how many powder-monkeys 
have we companions of our glory ? He that ſtands firm 
in an open trench, what does he, in that, more than what 
fifty poor pioneers, who open the way for him, and cover 
it with their own bodies, for five pence a day, have done 
before him ? 


* Hor, lib. i. epi ft, 16. ver. 39, 40. 
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non quicquid\ turbida Roma 


Eleret, accedas, examenque improbum in illa 
Caſtiges trulina, nec te queſiverizexira *. 


Whatever muddy- headed Rome 
Extols or cenſures, truſt not to its doom ; 

Stand not to th'award of an ill-judging town, 
A N or by its falſer ſcale adjuſt your own ; 
No, no, for other judgments aſk no mere, © 

©. To know thyſelf, thyſelf alone explore. 


The extending and ſcattering our names into many 
mouths, we call aggrandiſing them; we would have them 
there well received, and that this increaſe turn to their ad. 
vantage, which is all that can be excuſable in this deſign; 
but the exceſs of this diſeaſe proceeds ſo far, that many 
covet to have aname, be it what it will. Trogus Pom- 
peius ſays of Heroſtratus, and F Titus Livius of Manlius 
Capitolinus, * that they were more ambitious af a great 
reputation, than a good one.“ This vice is very com- 


mon : we are more ſollicitous that men ſpeak of us, than 
how they ſpeak; and it is enough, for us, that our names 


are often mentioned, be it after what manner it will. It 
ſhould ſeem, that to be known, is, in ſome ſort, to have 
a man's life, and its duration, in another's keeping. I, 
for my part, hold, that I am not but in myſelt, and of 
that other life of mine, which lies in the knowledge of 
my friends, to confider it naked and fimply in itſelf, 1 
know, very well, that I am ſenſible of no fruit nor en- 


Joyment of ir, but by the vanity of a fantaſtic opinion; 
and, when I ſhalt be dead, I ſhall be much leſs ſenſible of 
it; and if I ſhall, withal, abſolutely loſe the uſe of thoſe 
real advantages, that, ſometimes, accidentally ſollow it, l 
ſhall have no more handle whereby to take hold of te. 
putation, neither will it have any whereby to take hold 


of, or to reach to me: for, to expect that my name ſhould 
be advanced by it, in the firſt place, J have no name 


that is enough my own; of two that I have, one 1s 


* Perlius (at. i. ver. 5, &c. 4 Tit. Liv. lib, vi. cap. 11, 
common 
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mon to all my race, and even to others alſo: there is 
one family at Paris and Montpelier, whoſe ſurname is 
Montaigne; another in Brittany, and another Mon- 
uigne in Naintonge. The tranſpoſition of one ſyllable 
only will fo confound our affairs, that I ſhall, perhaps, 
hare in their glory, and they in my ſhame; and, 
moreover, my anceſtors have, formerly, been ſurnamed 
Eyquem, a name that borders on that of a family well 
known in England: as to my other name, every one 
may take it that will: and fo, perhaps, I may honour 
porter in my own ſtead. Beſides, though I had 
z particular diſtinction by myſelf, what can it diſtinguiſh 
when I am no more? Can it point out, and favour an- 
tihilation? 1 | 


nunc levior cippus non imprimit ofſa, 
Laudat poſteritas, nunc non manibus illis, 
Nunc non & tumulo fortunataque favilla 
Naſcuntur violæ & 


Will, aſter this, thy monumental ſtones 

Preſs with leſs weight upon thy rotted bones? 
Poſterity commends thee : happy thou! 

Will not thy manes ſuch a gift beſtow, f 
As to make violets from thy aſnes grow ? 


But of this I have ſpoken elſewhere. As to what re- 
mains, in a great battle, where ten thouſand men are 
maimed or killed, there are not fifteen that are taken 
notice of: it muſt be ſome very eminent greatneſs, or 
ome circumſtance of great importance, which fortune 
las tacked to it, that muſt fignalize a private action, not 
of a muſqueteer only, but of a great captain; for, to 
kll a man, or two, or ten, to expoſe a man's ſelf bravely 
o death, is indeed, ſomething to every one of us, be- 
auſe we all run the hazard; but as for the world in the 
general, they are things ſo common, ſo many of them are 
wrery day ſeen, and there muſt, of neceſſity, be ſo many, 
of the ſame kind, to produce any notable effect, that we 
(annot expect any particular renown from them. 


* Perſ. fat, i. ver. 37. | 
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—— caſus multts bic cognitus, ac jam 


Tritus, et è medio fortune duktus acervo *. W f: 
| * | | 1 
Many have known this caſe, which now, worn old, m 
With common acts of fortune is inroll'd. ba 

| th 


Of ſo many thouſands of, valiant men that have died, g 
within theſe fifteen hundred years, in France, with their In 
ſwords in their hands, nat a hundred have come to our Ml vi 
knowledge: the memory, not of the commanders only, b 
but of the battles and victories, is buried. The for 5: 
tunes of above half of the world, for want of a record, la 
ſtir not from their place, and vaniſh without duration, 

It I had unknown events in my poſſeſſion, I ſhould think, 
with great eaſe, to out-do thoſe that are recorded in ex 
amples of every kind. Is it not ſtrange, that, even off 
the Greeks and Romans, amongſt ſo many writers and m 
witneſſes, and ſo many rare and noble exploits, fo fewli th 
are arrived at our knowledge ? 


Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura +. i 
f 1 | the 
Which fame to theſe our times has ſcarce brough * 
down. 
ter 
; S ha 
It will be much, if, a hundred years hence, it be ra. 
The Muſes a. membered, in groſs, that, in our time; * 
erificed unto there were civil wars in France, T bn 
by the Lace - Lacedzmonians entering into battle, ., 
demonians, 4 gin 
and why. crificed to the Muſes, to the end that the 4 
actions might be well and worthily will... 
ten; looking upon it as a divine, and no ordinary f * 
your, that brave acts ſhould find witneſſes that cou | 
| brance. D cr, tha 
give them life and remembrance. Do we expect, tha; 
at every muſquet-ſhot we receive, and at every haza * 
we run, there muſt be a regiſter ready to record them 
Befides, a hundred regiſters may inrol them, whoſe co g. 
mentaries will not laſt above three days, and never coy. 


to the ſight of any reader. We have not the thouſand 


. Jav, fat, xiil. ver. 9, 10. + Eneid, lib. vii. ver. 646. 


p 
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galt of the ancient writings; it is Fortune that gives them 
i ſhorter or longer life, according to her favour; and we 
jay well doubt, whether thoſe we have be not the worſt, 
having not ſeen the reſt, Men do not write hiſtories of 
hibgs of ſo little moment: a man muſt have been 

neral in the conqueſt of an empire, or a kingdom ; he 
nuſt have won two and fifty fet battles, and always the 
weakeſt in number of men, as Cæſar did. Ten thouſand 
brave fellows, and ſeveral great captains loſt their lives, 

lantly and courageouſly, in his ſervice, whoſe names 
ated no longer than their wives and children lived. 


Quas fama obſura recondit *. 
Whotn time has not deliver'd o'er to fame. 


Even of thoſe we ſee behave the beſt ; three months, or 
mree years after they have been knocked on the head, 
they are no more ſpoken of, than if they had never been. 
Whoever will juſtly conſider, mg kind of men, 
nd what ſort of actions are recorded, . 
with honour, in hiſtory, will find, that A 
there are few actions, and very few per- = remem- 
ns of our times, who can there pre- which it pre. 
tend any right. How many worthy men ſerved in 
have we ſeen ſurvive their own reputation, d. 
who have ſeen the honour and glory, moſt juſtly ac- 
quired in their youth, extinguiſhed in their own pre- 
ſence? And for three years of this fantaſtic and ima- 
ginary exiſtence, are we to go and throw away our true 
nd efſential life, and engage ourſelves to a perpetual 
death? The ſages propoſe to themſelves a nobler and 
morejuſt end to ſo important an enterprize. + Ree fa#i, 
ſeciſe merces eft : offictt fruttus, ipſum officium eſt; ** the 
* reward of a thing well done is to haye done it : the fruit 
# of a good office is the office itſelf.” It were, perhaps, 
treuſable in a painter, or any other artiſan, or even in a 
ſhetorician, or a grammarian, to endeavour to raiſe 
themſelves a name by their works; but the actions of 
ſirtue are too noble in themſelyes, ta ſeck any other re- 


® ZEneid, lib, v. ver. 303. t Sengc. ep. Zr. 3 
| war 
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ward than from their own value, and eſpecially to ſeek : 
in the vanity of human judgment. 
If this falſe opinion, nevertheleſs, be of that uſe th 
Whj ihe HY the public, as to keep men in their duty; 
ne approbation if the people are thereby ſtirred up to vi- 
ought tobe tue; if princes are touched to ſee the world 
_ courted. bleſs the memory of Trajan, and abomi. 
nate that of Nero; if it moves them to ſee the name of 
that great beaſt, once ſo terrible, and dreaded, fo freely 
curſed and reviled by every ſchool boy, let it, in the pane 
of God, increaſe, and be, as much as poſſibly, cheriſhed 
among us. And Plato, bending bis whole endeayour 
to make his citizens virtuous, alſo adviſes them, not 
to deſpiſe the good eſteem of the people; and ſays, 
i, that it falls out, by a certain divine inſpiration, that 
even the wicked themſelves, oft-times, as well by 
word as opinion, can rightly diſtinguiſh the virtuous 
„ from the wicked,” Inis perſon, and his tutor, are 
marvellous bold artificers, to add divine operations and 
_ revelations wherever human force is wanting: and, 
erhaps, for this reaſon it was, that Timon, railing at 
him, called him, “ the great forger of miracles.” * U 
tragici poetæ confugiunt ad deum, cum explicare argument 
exitum non Ppoſſunt : ©* as tragic poets fly to ſome Goc, 
ehen they are at a loſs to wind up their piece.“ Sccing 
that men, by their inſufficiency, cannot pay themſelves 
well enough with current money, let the counterfeit be 
ſuperadded: it is a way that has been practiſed by all 
the legiſlators; and there is no government that has 
not ſome mixture, either of ceremonial vanity, or of 
falſe opinion, which ſerves for a curb to keep people in 
their duty: it is for this that moſt of them have their 
fabulous originals and beginnings, and fo enriched with 
ſupernatural. myſteries: it is this that has given credit 
to falſe religions, and cauſed them to be countenanced 
by men of underſtanding ; and for this that Numa and 
Sertorius, to poſſeſs their men with a better opinion 
of them, pretended, one, that the nymph Egeri®, 
the other, that his white hind brought them all their 


| 
| 
| 


# Cic, de Nat, Deor. lib, i, cap, 20. ; 
xeſolutions 
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reſolutions from the Gods. The authority, that Numa 
give to his laws, under the ſanction of this goddeſs's 
patronage, Zoroaſter, legiſlator of the Bactrians and 
Perſians, gave to his, under the name of the god 
Oromazis ; Triſmegiſtus, legiſlator of the Egyptians, 
under that of Mercury; Zambooxis, legiſlator of the 
Scythians, under that of Veſta; Charondas, legiſlator of 
the Chalcedonians, undet that of Saturn; Minos, legiſlator 
of the Cretans, under that of Jupiter; Lycurgus, legiſla- 
tor of the Lacedæmonians, under that of Apollo; and 
Draco and Solon, legiſlators of the Athenians, under that 
of Minerva.. And every goyernment has agod atthe head 
of it; others falſely, that truly which Moſes ſet over the 
Jews at their departure out of Egypt. The religion of 
the Bedoins, as the Secur de Jowville reports, amongſt 
other things, enjoined a belief “that the ſoul of him, 
« amongſt them, who died for his prince, went into 
« another. more happy body, more beautiful and more 
« robuſt than the former ;” by which means they much 
more willingly ventured their lives: : 


— - < coat 


Morlis, et ignavum eſt redituræ parcere vitæ +. 


Eager for wounds, with thirſt of death they burn, 
Laviſh of life that happier will return. 


This is a very comfortable belief, however erroneous it 
s. Every nation has many ſuch examples of its own : 
but this ſubject would require a treatiſe by itſelf. 
To add one word more to my former difcourſe, I 
would adviſe the ladies no more to call 2 
that honour, which is but their duty, e 
Ut enim conſuetudo loquitur, id ſolum dici- which the la- 
tur honeſtum, quod et populari fama glorio- dies term ho- 


nour, and their 


ſum: e according to the vulgar ſtyle, that duty. 


* only is honourable, which has the pub- TP 
lie applauſe :” their duty is the grape, their honour but 
the outward huſk. Neither would I adviſe them to give 


* In his Memoirs, chap. 57. p. 3577 35% + Lucan, lib. i. ver. 461. 
| Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. cap. 15. 


that 


_ things 
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that excuſe as payment for their denial : for I ſuppoſe, 
that their intentions, their defire, abd will, which an ke 


wherein their honour is not at all concerned, as ng. 
thing of it appears externally, ate much better regulateii be 
than the effects. 


thi 
Nu quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit &. « 
She, who ſins not, becauſe tis againſt law, th 
Is chaſte no farther than ſhe's kept in awe. ( 


The offence both towards God, and in the conſcience 12 
would be as great to deſire, as to do it: and, beſide; Mz, 
they are actions ſo ſecret of themſelves, as would. 


de very N eaſily kept from the knowledge of Others bal 


-wherein the honour confiſts; if they had no other & 
ſpect to their duty, and to the affection they bear bn 
chaſtity for its ow-n fake: every woman of bono ebe 
rather chuſes to wound her honour, than her con en 
ſcience. hr 


— . — —_ ſ— ä "IE — 1 — 


CODY 6 — — — Wal 
CH A P. XVII. ſhe 
Of. Preſumption. 


HERE is another fort of glory, which is th 
A Having too good an — , our own, merit. 
is an inconſiderate affection, with which we flatter out 
ſelves, -and that - repreſents us to. ourſelves other tha 
what we truly are: like the paſſion of love, that Jenc 
"beauties and graces to the object of it; and makes tho 
who are caught with it, by a depraved and coftu 
judgment, conſider the thing they love other and mot 
perfect than it is. 1 

I would not, nevertheleſs, that a man, for fear of fal 
ing in this point, ſhould: miſtake himſelf, or think hin 
ſelf leſs than he is; the judgment ought, in all thing 


Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. el. 4 ver. 4. 


* „ r 2x 6 


ey 
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to keep its prerogative: it is all the reaſon in the world 
he ſhould diſcern, in himſelf, as well as in Wo 
athers, what truth ſets before him; if he The fear of 
te Ceſar, let him boldly think himſelf bing goilty of 
OG W ks | preſumption 
the greateſt captain in the world. We ere ought dot % 
zothing but ceremony; ceremony carries 81ve us too. 
us away, and we leave the ſubſtance of nion of or. 
tings; we hold by the branches, and ſelves, nor to 
quit the trunk. We have taught the la- ae Aonony 
dies to bluſh, when they hear but that ſelves known, 
named, which they are not at all afraid to __ 
do : we dare not call our members by their right names, 
ind yet are not afraid to employ them in all forts of de- 
bauchery. Ceremony forbids us to expreſs, by words, 
things, that are lawful and natural, and we obey it : rea- 
bn rbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and no-body 
obeys it. I find myſelf here fettered by the laws of ce- 
remony ; for it neither permits a man to ſpeak well of 
himſelf, nor ill. We will leave her there for this time. 
They whom fortune (call it good or ill) has made to 
os cheir lives in ſome eminent degree, may, by their 
public actions, manifeſt what they are: but they whom 
ſhe has only employed in the croud, and of whom no- 
body will ſpeak, if they do not ſpeak for themſelves, are 
o be excuſed, if they take courage to talk of them- 
elves, to ſuch who are concerned to know them, by the 


le 


d 


th example of Lucilius, 
wil 7 velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 

tna Credebar libris, neque fi male ceſſerat, uſquam 

end Decurrens; alio neque fi bene: quo fit ut omnis 

nol 7 01iva pateat veluti deſcripta tabella 

ty Vita ſents *——— | 


no His ſecrets to his books he did commend, 
As free as to his deareſt boſom friend : 
fall Whether he wrote with, or againſt the grain, 


hind The old man's life his verſes do explain. 
aug le committed to paper his actions and thoughts, and 


here pourtrayed himſelf ſuch as he found himfelf to 


* Hor, lib. ii. ſat, x. ver. 30, &c. 
1 | be 
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be. * Nec id Rutilio, et Scauro citra fidem, aut bir, 
toni fuit : * nor were Rutilius or Scaurus miſbelieved o 
condemned for ſo doing.” 
I remember then, that, from my infancy, there wx 
24 obſerved in me I know not what kind « 
— ws carriage and geſture, that ſeemed to n. 
ture a plan liſh of fooliſh pride. I will ſay this, i, 
w—_— of his the firſt place, that it is not unlikely, that 
lly pride. | 177 20 
1 there are qualities and propenfities f 
deeply implanted in us, that we have not the meat 
to feel and know them: and of ſuch natural inclinatio 
the body is apt to retain a certain bent, without on 
"knowledge or conſent. It was affectation that made 
Alexander carry bis head on one fide, and Alcibiades 
to liſp; Julius + Czſar ſcratched his head with one 
finger, which is the mark of a man poſſeſſed wit 
uneaſy thoughts; and Cicero, as I remember, was wont 
to turn up his noſe, a ſign of a man given to ſcoffing 
ſuch motions as theſe may, imperceptibly, happe 
in us. There are other artificial ones, which I meddl: 
not with; as falutations and congees, by which men 
for the moſt part, unjuſtly acquire the reputation of be 


ing humble and courteous ; or, perhaps, bumble outf 


of pride. I am prodigal enough of my hat, eſpecial! 
in ſummer, and never am fo ſaluted, but I pay it again 
from perſons of what quality ſoever, unleſs they be i: 
my pay. I ſhould be glad, that ſome princes, whom 
know, would be more ſparing of that ceremony, and be 
ſtow that courteſy where it is more due; for, being ſo in 
diſcreetly profuſe of it, it is thrown away to no purpoſe, 
it be without reſpect of perſons; amongſt irregular coun 
tenances, let us not forget that ſevere one of the empero 
Conſtantius, who always, in public, held his head uprigi 
and ftraight, without bending or turning it on either fide 


not ſo much as to look upon thoſe who ſaluted him on on 


fide, planting his body in a ſtiff immoveable poſture 
without ſuffering it to yield to the motion of his coach 
not daring ſo much as to ſpit, blow his noſe, or wipe i 


* Tacit. in Vita Agricolæ, cap. 1. + Plutarch, in the lite 
Czlar, Cap. 1, 1 Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxi, cap. 14. ; 
as 
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ſace before people. I know not whether the geſtures 
that we obſerved in me, were of this firſt quality, and 
whether I had really any ſecret propenſity to this vice, 
25 it might well be; and I cannot be reſponſible for the 
ſving of the body. 

But as to the motions of the ſoul, I muſt here con- 
fels what I am fenfible of. This vanity p,,quption di- 
conſiſts of two parts, the ſetting too vided into two 
great a value upon ourſelves, and too lit- Parts. 
de a value upon others. | 

As to the one, methinks theſe conſiderations ought, 
inthe firſt place, to be of ſome weight. I — _. 
feel myſelf importuned by an error of the o under vlg 
ſoul, that diſpleaſes me, both as it is un- bis perſon and 
juſt, and the more, as it is troubleſome ; Pons. 
attempt to correct it, but I cannot root it out; which 
1s, that I leſſeũ the juſt value of things that I poſſeſs, 
and over- value others, becauſe they are foreign, abſent, 
and none of mine. This humour ſpreads very far : 
s the prerogative of the authority makes huſbands look 
upon their own wives with a vicious diſdain, and many 
fathers their children, ſo do]: and, betwixt two equal 
nerits, I ſhould always be ſwayed againſt my own: not 
ſo much that the jealouſy of my preferment, and the 
bettering of my affairs troubles my judgment, and hin- 
ders me from ſatisfying myſelf, as becauſe domi- 
mon, of itſelf, begets a contempt of what is our own, 
and over which we have an abſolute command, Fo— 
rign governments, manners, and languages inſinuate 
va themſelves into my eſteem ; and I am very ſenſible, 
cron hat Latin allures me, by its dignity, to value it above 
ts due, as happens to children, and the common ſort of 
people. The œconomy, houſe, and horſe of my neigh- 
on bour, though no better than my own, I prize above my 
ure on, becauſe they are not mine: beſides that, I am very 
ch WM Enorant in my own affairs; I admire the aſſurance that 
- ki ery one has of himſelf : whereas there is not, almoſt, 

ay thing that I am ſure I know, or that I dare be re- 
ile ol Ponfible to myſelf that I can do : I have not my means of 


fac VoL. II. = a dgs 
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doing any thing ſtated and ready, and am only inſtrug. 


ed after the effect, being as doubtful of my own force, 
as I am of another's ; whence it comes to paſs, that, i 2 
I happen to do any thing commendable, I attribute 


it more to my fortune than induſtry ; foraſmuch as] fi 
deſign every thing by chance, and in fear. I have this or 
alſo in general, that, of all the opinions antiquity ha; MI” 
held of men in groſs, I moſt willingly embrace, and“ 
moſt adhere to thoſe that moſt contemn, vilify, 55 


and annihilate us. Methinks philoſophy has never ſo ; 
fair a game to play, as when it falls upon our vanity 
and preſumption ; when it diſcovers man's irreſolution; 
weakneſs, and ignorance, I look upon the too good 


opinion, that man has of himſelf, to be the nurſing 1 
mother of the falſeſt opinions, both public and private. a 
Thoſe” people who ride aſtride upon the epicycle of fl. 
Mercury, who ſee ſo far into the heavens, are worſe * 


to me than pickpockets: for, in my ſtudy, the ſub- 


ject of which is man, finding ſo great a variety of judg- 


ments, ſo profound a labyrinth of difficulties one upon 
another; fo great a diverſity and uncertainty, even nf 
the ſchool of wiſdom itſelf ; you may judge, ſceing thoſe 7 
people could not be certain of the knowledge of them- 

ſelves, and their own condition, which is continually v 
before their eyes, and within them; ſeeing they do nod 
know how that moves, which they themſelves move, nova 
how to give us a deſcription of the ſprings they them- 


ſelves govern and make uſe of; how can I believe them! 
about the ebbing and flowing of the Nile? «© The cur. 
te ſity of knowing things has been given to man tor aiſſ 1 
« ſcourge,” ſays the holy ſcripture. But, to return tc 
what concerns myſelf, I think it very hard, that any t 
other ſhould have a meaner opinion of himſelf ; nay tec 
that any other ſhould have a meaner opinion of me, that | 
I have of myſelf. I look upon myſelf as one of the com da. 
mon ſort, ſaving in what J am obliged for to myſeſt Whenc 


guilty of the meaneſt and moſt popular defects, but no 
diſowned or excuſed ; and do not value myſelf upon aid 
other account, than becauſe I know my own value. 


Of Preſumption. ..} 
If I have any vanity, it is ſuperficially infuſed into 
me by the treachery of my conſtitution, Mentehans ih 
and has no body that my judgment can ways diſpleaſed 
liſcern, I am ſprinkled, but not dyed : Ä * — 
for, in truth, as to the productions of the — his 
mind, no part of them, be it what it will, poetical eſſays. 
wer ſatisfied me, and the approbation of others is no 
coin for me; my judgment is tender and nice, eſpe- 
cally in my own concern ; I feel myſelf float and waver 
by reaſon of my weakneſs. I have nothing of my own 
that ſatisfies my judgment : my fight is clear and regu- 
ur enough, but, in opening it, it is apt to dazzle, as I 
moſt manifeſtly find in poeſy: I love it infinitely, and 
un able to give a tolerable judgment of other men's 
works : but, in good earneſt, when I apply myſelf to it, 
tis ſo puerile, that I cannot endure myſelf, A man 
my play the fool in every thing elſe, but not in poetry. 


— © — ow 


—— Mediocribus eſſe poets 
Non homines, non dii, non conceſſere colamng *. 


Nor men, nor gods, nor pillars ever deem 
Indifferent poetry worthy of eſteem, 


| would to God this ſentence was writ over the doors 
f all our printers, to forbid the entrance of ſo many 
thimers. 
— 4 5 
Nihil ſecurius eſt malo poeta T. 


hut the truth is, and all the critics ſhew it, 
None's more conceited than a ſorry poet, 


Have not we ſuch people? Dionyfius, the father, va- 
ved himſelf ſo much upon nothing as he EE "ING 
lis poetry. At the Olympic games, with rice which the 


thariots ſurpaſſing all others in magnifi- people took of 
Dionyſius's poe- 


ese, he ſent alſo poets and muſicians try, fe who was | 
noh preſent his verſes, with tents and pa- = tyrant of Si- 
ang lions royally gilt, and hung with ta- . 

It * Horat, de Art. Poet. ver. 372, 373. + Mart, lib. xii, epig. 


i, 


E e 2 peſtry. 


| 
| 


pleaſed, becauſe a man extracts that pleaſure from him 


* Niodorus of Sicily, lib. xiv, cap. 28. + Id, ibid. lib. xv. cap. 20 
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peſtry. When his verſes came to be recited, the grace i zr 
and excellency of the pronunciation, at fir ſt, attracted ll ni 
the attention of the people ; but when they, afterwards pi 
came to reflect on the meanneſs of the compoſition, 
they diſdained it, and their judgments, being more ande 
more nettled, preſently proceeded to fury, and ran tg 

pull down, and tear all his pavilions to pieces. And: 
® foraſmuch as his chariots never performed any thing ne 
to purpoſe in the race, and as the ſhip, which brovoht 
back his people, failed of making Sicily, and was, by 
the tempeſt, driven and wrecked upon the coaſt of Ta 
rentum, they did certainly believe the gods were incenſed, 
as they themſelves were, againſt that paltry poem; 4 
even the mariners, who eſcaped from the wreck, ſecond. IIb 
ed this opinion of the people ; to which the oracle, thats 
foretold his death, alſo ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to ſub. it: 
ſcribe; which was, „That Dionyfius + ſhould be nei vic 
6 his end, when he ſhould have overcome thoſe wo t 
ce were better than himſelf.” This he interpreted of 
the Carthaginians, who ſurpaſſed him in power; and 
having war with them, —— declined and moderited 

victory, leſt he ſhould incur the fenſe of this prediction f 
but he miſunderſtood it ; for the god pointed at the tine f 
of the advantage, that, by favour and injuftice, he obMWh 
tained at Athens, over the tragic poets, better than him 
ſelf, having cauſed his own play, called the Leneians 
to be acted in emulation: preſently after this victory ll 5 
died, and partly of the exceſſive joy he conceived at th D 
ſuccek of it. What I find tolerable of mine, is not { 
really, and in itſelf ; but in compariſon of other worſe 
things, that. I fee, are well enough received: I eny) 
the happineſs of thoſe that can pleaſe and hug themſelre 
in what they do, for it is a very eaſy thing to be { 


ſelt, eſpecially if he be conſtant in his ſelf-conceit. | 
know a poet, againſt whom both the intelligent in por 
try, and the ignorant, abroad and at home, both hea 
ven and earth, exclaim, that he has no notion of it 


aud 
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and yet, for all that, he has never a whit the worſe opi- 
mon of himſelf, but is always falling upon ſome new 
jece, always contriving ſome new invention, and ſtill 
perfilts, with ſo much the more obſtinacy, as it only con- 
cerns himſelf to ſtand up in his own defence. 


to My works are ſo far from pleaſing me, What notion 
- I Montaigne had 
nd dat as oft as I review them, they diſguſt of his dan 


me: works. 


Cum relego, ſcripſiſs pudet, quia plurima cer no, 
Me quoque qui fect, judice digna lini“. 

When TI peruſe, I bluſh at what I've writ, 
And think tis only for the fire fit. 


[ have always an idea, in my mind, of a better form 
than that I have made uſe of, but I cannot catch it, nor 
it it to my purpoſe ; yet even that idea is but of the 
middle claſs ; by which I conclude, that the productions 
of thoſe rich and great geniuſes, of former times, 
ze very much beyond the utmoſt ſtrength of my imagi- 
ation, or my with. Their writings not only fatisty, 
but aſtoniſh and raviſh me with admiration : I judge 
their beauty, I ſee it, if not to perfection, yet 
b far, at leaſt, as it is poſſible for me to aſpire to. 
Vhatever I undertake, I owe a ſacrifice to the Graces, 
s Plutarch ſay of ſome one, to cultivate their favour. 


— ——/ quid enim placet, 
St quid dulce hominum ſenſibus influit, 
Debentur lepidis omnia Gratiis. 


If ought can ever pleaſe that I indite, 
If to men's minds it miniſters delight, 
All's to the lovely Graces due. 


dey abandon me throughout: all I write is rude, and 
ants poliſhing and beauty: I cannot ſet things off to the 
Whit advantage, my handling adds nothing to the matter; 
br which reaſon | muſt have a ſubject forcible, very 
Vous, and that has a luſtre of its own, If I pitch 
pon ſubjects that are popular and gay, it is to follow my 


im 


00 


* Ovid,” de Ponto, lib, i. eleg. 6. ver, 15, 16. | 
| 4 on 


a 
. 
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own inclination, who do not affect a grave and ceremy. 
nious wiſdom, as the world does ; and to make myſelf, 

not my ſtyle, more ſprightly, which re. 
Montaigne's quires them rather grave and ſevere, 3 
— leaſt, if I may call that a ſtyle which i a 
rough and irregular phraſeology, a vulgar jargon, and me 
a proceeding without definition, diviſion, or conclufivn, 
and perplexed, like that of“ Amafanius and Rabirius 


I can neither pleaſe nor delight, much leſs raviſh : the p 
beſt ſtory in the world is tarniſhed by my handling, | * 


cannot ſpeak but in earneſt, and am totally unprovided 
of that facility, which 1 obſerve in many of my acquain: au 
ance, of entertaining the firſt comers, and keeping a 1 
whole company in breath, or amuſing the ears of z 
prince, with all ſorts of diſcourſe, without being weary; 
they never wanting matter, by reaſon of the faculty and 
grace they have in taking hold of the firſt thing that! 
arted, and accommodating it to the humour and cap 
city of thoſe with whom they have to do. Princes do nol « 
much affect ſolid diſcourſes, nor I to tell ſtories. The 
firſt and eaſieſt reaſons, which are commonly the mo 
Iiked, I know not not how to employ ; I am a bad orator 
to the common fort : I am apt, of every thing, to (ay 
theutmoſt that I know. Cicero is of opinion, © That, + 
« in treatiſes of philoſophy, the exordium is the hardeſt 
4 part;” which, if it be true, I am wiſe in ſticking to 
the conclufion : and yet we are to know how to wind the 
ſtring to all notes, and the ſharpeſt is that which is tho 
molt ſeldom touched : there 1s, at leaſt, as much per- 
fection in elevating an empty, as in ſupporting a weighty 
thing : a man muſt ſometimes ſuperficially handle things 
and ſometimes fift them to the bottom: I know, ve!) 
well, that moſt men keep themſelves in this lower form, 
for not conceiving otherwiſe than by this ſurface ; but 


» Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib 1. cap. 2. | 

+ Montaigne only quotes this ſentiment to ridicule Cicero, whom he 
treats rather as a fine orator than an acute philoſopher, in which he was 
not much in the wrong; for whoever nicely examines Cicero's philolo 
phical works, u ill eaſily ſee, that they are only the ſentiments of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Zeno, &c. elegantly and politely tranilated int 


Latin, I like | 
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| likewiſe know, that the greateſt maſters, and Xeno- 
pbon and Plato, often condeſcend to this low and popular 
manner of ſpeaking and treating of things, and yet 
maintaining them with graces, which are never want- 
ing to tbem. 3 

As to the reſt, my language has nothing in it that 
js eaſy and fluent ; it is rough, free, and irregular ; and 
therefore beſt pleafes my inclination, if not my judg- 
ment-: but I very well perceive, that I ſometimes give 
myſelf too much rein ; and that, by endeavouring to 


avoid art and affectation, I fall into it from another 
quarter. A, | 


- 


brevis efſe labors, 
Obſcurus io *. 


Striving to be conciſe, I prove obſcure. 


Plato ſays, © that neither the long nor the ſhort, are 
« properties, that ever take away, or give worth to lan- 
guage.“ Should I attempt to follow the other more 
even, ſmooth, and regulated ſtyle, I ſhould never attain 
to it; and, though the ſhort round periods and cadences 
of Salluſt beſt ſuit with my humour, yet I find Cæſar 
greater, and harder to imitate ; and, though my inclina- 
tion would rather prompt me to imitate Seneca's way 
of writing, yet I nevertheleſs, more eſteem that of Plu- 
tarch, Both in filence and ſpeaking, I fimply follow my 
own natural way; from whence, perhaps, it falls out, 
that I am better at ſpeaking than writing. Motion 
and action animate words, eſpecially in thoſe who lay 
about them briſkly, as I do, and grow hot. The com- 
portment, the countenance, the voice, the robe, and 
the tribunal, may ſet off ſome things, that, of them- 
ſelves, would appear no better than prating. Meſſala 
complains, in Tacitus +, of the © Streizhtneſs of ſome 
e garments in his time, and of the form of the roſt: a, 


„where the orators were to declaim, which weakened 
« their eloquence.” 


„ Horat. Art. Poet. ver. a5, 26. | | 
t In his dialogue, © De Cauſis corruptæ Eloquentia,” ſub finem.. 


Ee 4 My 


/ 
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My French tongue is corrupted, both in pronunc;;, 
* tion, and language, by the barbariſm of 

is French ſpoil - | 
ed by the dialect my country: I never ſaw a man, who waz 
of his native a native of any of the provinces on this 
country. (fide of the kingdom, who had not the 
brogue of his place of birth, and which was not offen. 
ſive to ears that were purely French : yet it is not that 
1 éam ſo perfect in my Perigordin; for I am no more 
converſant in it than High-Dutch, nor do I much care, 

It is a language, like the reſt about me on every fide, 

thoſe of Poitou, Xaintonge, Angou- 
leſme, Limoſin, and Auvergne, a mixed, 
drawling, dirty language. 
There is, indeed, above us, towards the mountains, a 
ſort of Gaſcon ſpoke, that I am mightily 
taken with, which is dry, conciſe, figni- 
| ficant, and, in truth, a more manly and 
military language than any other I am acquainted with; 
as nervous, potent, and pertinent, as the French is grace- 
ful, delicate, and copious. 

As to the Latin, which was given mefor my mother- 
With what eaſe tongue, I have, by diſuſe, loſt the facul:y 
he learned the of ſpeaking it, and, indeed, of writing it 
Latin. too, wherein I formerly excelled ; by 
which you may ſee how inconfiderable l am on that fide, 

Beauty 1s a thing of great eſteem in the correſpondence 
The advantage amongſt men; it is the principal means 
of the beauty of Of acquiring the favour and good-liking 
the body. of one another, and no man is ſo bar- 
barous and moroſe, that does not perceive himſelf, in 
ſome ſort, ſtruck with its comelineſs. 'The body has 
a great ſhare in our being, has an eminent place there, 
and therefore its ſtructure and compoſition are of very 
juſt conſideration. They who go about to diſunite, 
and. ſeparate our two principal parts from one another, 
are to blame: we muſt, on the contrary, unite and 
rejoin them. We muſt command the ſoul not to with- 
draw to entertain itſelf apart, not to deſpiſe and aban- 
don the body, (neither can ſhe do it, but by ſome ri- 
diculous counterfeit) ; but to unite herſelf cloſe to it, to 

| embrace, 


The language of 
that country. 


The Gaſcon lan- 
guage, 


j1 p go” 


* 
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embrace, cheriſh, aſſiſt, govern, and adviſe it, and to 
bring it back, and ſet it into the true way when it wan- 
gers: in ſum, to eſpouſe, and be a huſband to it, for- 
much as their effects do not appear to be diverſe and 
contrary, but uniform and concurring. Chriſtians have 
z particular inſtruction concerning this connection, for 
they know, that the divine juſtice embraces this ſociety 
and conjunction of body and ſoul, even to the making 
the body capable of eternal rewards; and that God has 
an eye to every man's ways, and will have him to re- 
ceive entire, the chaſtiſement or reward of his actions. 
The ſect of the Peripatetics, of all others the moſt ſo- 
cable, attributes to wiſdom this ſole care, equally to 
provide for, and procure the good of theſe two affociate 
parts : and the other ſects, in not ſufficiently applying 
themſelves to the confideration of this union, ſhew 
themſelves to be partial, one for the body, and the other 
for the ſoul, with equal error; and to have loſt their 
ſubje&t, which is Man; and their guide, which they ge- 
rerally confeſs to be Nature. The firſt diſtinction that 
erer was amongſt men, and the firſt confideration that 
rave ſome pre- eminence over others, it is likely, was 
e ad vantage of beauty. 


agros diviſere, atque dedere 

Pro facie cujuſque, et viribus, ingenicque: 

Nam facies muitum valuit, vireſque vigelant &. 

Then ſteady bounds 

Mark'd out to ev'ry man his private grounds; 
Each had his proper ſhare, each one was fit, 
According to his beauty, ſtrength, or wit ; 

For beauty then, and ſtrength had moſt command. 


Now, I am ſomething lower than the middle ſtature ; 
defect that is not only diſagreeable, but ns 
nconvenient, eſpecially to thoſe who are Hatute ge“ 

n office and command, for want of the 
uthority derived from a graceful preſence, and a majeſtic 
ture, C. Marius did not, willingly, liſt any ſoldiers 


* Lucret, lib. v. ver. 1109. 


1 under 


— — — W— — — 


a mean-looking man, employed him to help he 
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under fix feet high. The courtier has, indeed, rea, Will p 
to defire a common ſtature in the perſon he is to make Ml ;i 
rather than any other, and to reject all ſtrangeneſs thy f. 
ſhould make him be pointed at: but, in chuſing, if it be b 
neceflary, in this mediocriy, to have him rather bel Ml « 
than above the common ſtandard, I would not have b. 
ſoldier to be ſo. Little men, ſays Ariſtotle, are very Ml is 
pretty, but not handſome ; the greatneſs of ſoul 5 nc 
« diſcovered in a great body, as beauty is in a large fo 
ce tall one, The Ethiopians and Indians, ſays he, nM th 
chuſing their kings, and magiſtrates, had a ſpecul cv 
regard to the beauty and ſtature of their perſons,” Ml of 
They had reaſon, for it creates reſpect in thoſe that fol. ch 
low them; and to ſce a leader, of a brave and godly ſta- he 
ture march at the he:d of a battalion, ſtrikes a ter fa 


into the enemy. pr 
Ipſe inter primos prajtanti corpore Turnus, : 4 
Vertitur, arma tenens, et toto vertice ſupra eſt“. be 
at 

The graceful Turnus, talleſt by the head, 


Shaking his arms, himſelf the warriors led. 


Our holy and heavenly King, of whom every circum- 
ſtance is moſt carefully, and with the greateſt religion 
and reverence to be obſerved, has not, himſelf, refulc: 
bodily recommendation, Specioſus forma pre filiis hom 


num: He is fairer than the children of men.” And M 
Plato, with temperance and fortitude, requires beauty © 
in the conſervators of his Republic. It would vex you ya 
that a man ſhould apply himſelf to you, amongſt yout 1 
ſervants, to enquire where Monſieur is, and that y, 


ſhould only have the remainder of the compliment 0 
the hat, that is made to your barber, or your ſecretary 
as it happened to poor Philopœmen, who arriving tt 
firſt of all his coinpany at an inn where he was en 
pected, the hoſtleſs, who knew bim not, and ſaw hi 


maids a little to draw water, or make a fire again 


* Virg. Zneid. lib. vii. ver. 783, &c- + Pal. xlv. ver. 2. 
* Philo 
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Philopeemen's coming: the * gentlemen of his train ar- 
iving preſently after, and ſurpriſed to ſee him buſy in this 
fine employment (for he failed not to do as he had been 
bid) aſked him, © What he was doing there :” 6 am, 
« ({aid he,) pay ing the penalty of my uglineſs.“ The other 
beauties belong to the women, but the beauty of ſtature 
is the only beauty of the men. Where there is a low- 
neſs of ſtature, neither the largeneſs and roundneſs of the 
forehead, nor fair lovely eyes, nor the moderate ſize of 
the noſe, nor the lictleneſs of the ears and mouth, nor the 
evenneſs and whiteneſs of the teeth, nor the thickneſs 
of a well-ſet brown beard ſhining like the huſk of a 
cheſnut, nor curled hair, nor the juſt proportion of the 
head, nor a freſh complexion, nor a pleaſing air of the 
face, nor a body without any offenfive ſcent, nor the juſt 
proportion of limbs, can make a handſome man. 

Jam, as to the reſt, ſtrong, and well knit: my face 
is not puffed, but full: my complexion The authors 
betwixt jovial and melancholic, mode- ſhape, air, &c, 
ntely ſanguine and hot, 


Unde rigent ſetis mibi crura, et peftcra villis Þ, 


* Whence 'tis my thighs ſo rough and briſtled are, 
fo And that my breaſt is ſo thick-ſet with hair. 
* My health vigorous and ſprightly, even to a well ad- 


ranced age, and rarely troubled with ſickneſs. Such L 

was, I ſay, for I do not make any reckoning of myſelf, 

ou now that I am engaged in the avenues of old-age, be- 
ing already paſt forty ; 


— minutatim Tires, et robur adultum 
Frangit, et in partem pejorem liquitur ætas f. 


Thence, by degrees, our ſtrength melts all away, 
And treach'rous age creeps on, and things decay. 


In the Life of Philopemen, by Plutarch, chap. 1. 
t Mart. lib. ji, ep. 36. ver. 5. þ Lucret. lib, ii. ver. 1130. 


What 
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What I ſhall be from this time forward, will be but z 
halt being, and no more me: I every day eſcape and 
ſteal away from myſelf : 


Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes *, 
Every year ſteals ſomething from us. 


Agility and addreſs I never had, and yet am the ſon 
3 of a very active and ſprightly father, 
very lithſome, Who continued to be ſo to an extreme 
and, in general, old age: I have ſeldom known any 
, man, of his condition, his equal in all 
and could take bodily exerciſes; as I have ſeldom met 

ains when be with any who have not excelled me, ex- 
ada mind to it, . a : 
| cept in running, at which I was pretty 
good. In mufic or ſinging, for which I have a very un- 
fit voice, or to play on any ſort of inſtrument, they could 
never teach me any thing. In dancing, tennis, or wreſt- 
ling, I could never arrive to more than an ordinary pitch; 
in ſwimming, fencing, vaulting, and leaping, to none at 
all. My hands are ſo benumbed, that I can only write 
ſo as to read it myſelf ; ſo that I had rather mend what! 
have ſcribbled, than to take the trouble to write 1t over 
fair: and I do not read much better than I write. I can- 
not handſomely fold up a letter, nor could ever make a 
pen, or carve at table, nor ſaddle a horſe, nor carry a 
hawk, and fly her, nor call the dogs, nor ſpeak to birds, 
nor horſes. In fine, my bodily qualities are very well 
ſuited to thoſe of my ſoul ; there is nothing ſprigbtiy, 
only a full and firm vigour : I am patient enough of la- 
bour and pains, provided | go voluntarily to the work, 
and only ſo long as my own defire prompts me to it. 


Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente laborem +. 
Whilſt the delight makes you ne'er mind the pain. 


Otherwiſe, if I am not allured with ſome pleaſure, or 


have any other guide than my own pure and free inclina- 


Hor. lib, ii, ep. 2. ver. 65. + Idem, ibid, fat, 2. ver. 12- 
| | tion, 


or 


a- 
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jon, I am therein good for nothing: for J am of a hu- 
nour, that, life and health excepted, there is nothin 
vor which I will beat my brains, and that I will purchaſe 
it the price of vexation and conſtraint ; 


————tanti mibi non fit opaci 
Omnts arena Tagi, quoaque in mare volvitur aurum &. 


Rich Tagus' ſands ſo dear I would not buy, 
Nor all the riches in the ſea that lie, 


king extremely idle, and quite unreſtrained, both by na- 
ure and art, I would as willingly lend a man my blood, 
35 my pains. I have a ſoul free, and entirely its own, and 
xcuſtomed to guide itſelf after it its own faſhion ; and, 
having hitherto never had either maſter or governor ſet 
over me, I have walked as far as I would, and the pace 
that beſt pleaſed myſelf : this 1s it that has rendered me 
feminate, and of no uſe to any but myſelf. 

And, for my part, there was no need of forcing my 
teavy and lazy diſpoſition ; for bein 
4 ſuch a —— as I had reaſon — <q with 2 
be contented with, (a reaſon, nevertheleſs, ition. 
#hich a thouſand others of my acquaintance would have 
ather made uſe of for a plank upon which to paſs over 
ba higher fortune, to tumult and diſquiet) I ſought for 
to more, and alſo got no more: 


Non agimur tumidis ventis, Aquilone ſecundo, 
Non tamen adverſis ætatem ducimus Auſtris : 
Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, 
Extremi primcrum, extremis uſque priores r. 


Jam not wafted by the ſwelling gales 

Of winds propitious, with expanded fails ; 

Nor yet expos'd to tempeſt-bearing ftrife, 

Adrift to ſtruggle thro” the ways of life: 

For health, wit, virtue, honour, wealth, I'm caſt 
B-hind the foremoſt, but before the laſt. | 


uv. fat, iii. ver. 54, 55 + Hor, lib. ii. ep. 2. ver. 201, 
| I wanted 
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I wanted but a competency to content me; which, never. M90 
theleſs, is a government of ſoul, to take it right, equally i md 
difficult in all forts of conditions, and which, by cuſtom ffa 
we ſee more eaſily found in want than abundance : for. bear 
aſmuch, perhaps, as, according to the courſe of our nd 
other paſſions, the defire of riches is more ſharpened by en 
the uſe we make of them, than by the need we have of MI!” 
them; and the virtue of moderation more rare than that con 
of patience. I never had any thing to defire, but quietly . 
to enjoy the eſtate, that God, by his bounty, had put into be 
my hands : I have never known any work that was trou- 
bleſome, and have had little to manage befides my own 
affairs ; or, if I have, it has been upon condition to ma- 
nage them at my own leiſure, and after my own method, 
they having been committed to my truſt by ſuch as had a 
confidence in me, that did not importune me, and that 
knew me well: for men of experience will get ſervice 
out of a reſty and broken-winded horſe. 

I was trained up, from a child, after a gentle and free 
He was natural. manner, and, even then, exempt from 
ly delicate and any rigorous ſubjection: all this has help- 
indolent. ed me to a complexion delicate and care- 
leſs, even to ſuch a degree, that I love to have my loſſes, 
and the diſorders wherein I am concerned, concealed from 
me : in the account of my expences, I put down what 
my negligence coſts me to feed and maintain it. 


ec nempe ſuperſunt, 
Que dominum fallunt, que profint furibus *. 


—— where no ſuperfluous wealth unknown 
+ To its rich lord, that thieves may make their own. 


I do not care to know what I have, that I may be leſs ſen- 
ſible of my loſs: I intreat thoſe that live with me, where 
affection and good deeds are wanting, to deceive me, 
and put me off, with ſomething that may look tolerably 
well. For want of reſolution enough to ſupport the 


Hor. lib. i. ep. 6. ver. 45. 
+ Here Montaigne diverts Horace's words from their true ſenſe, to 
adapt them to his own thought. 
ſhock 
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bock of the adverſe accidents, to which we are ſubject ; 
Ind ſeriouſly applying myſelf to the management of my 
fairs, I indulge this opinion as much as 7 can, wholly 
kaving it all to fortune; to take all things at the worſt, 
nd to reſolve to bear that worſt with meekneſs and pa- 
ence : that 15 the only thing I aim at, and to which I ap- 
ly my whole meditation: in danger, I do not ſo much 
confider how I ſhall eſcape it, as of how little importance 
tis whether I eſcape it, or no; ſhould I be left dead upon 
the place, what matter ? Not being to govern events, 
[govern myſelf, and apply myſelf, to them, if they do 
wot apply themſelves to me. I have no great art to turn 
of, eſcape from, or to force fortune, and wiſely to guide 
nd incline things to my own biaſs: I have yet leſs pa- 
tence to undergo the troubleſome and painful care there- 
n required; and the moſt uneaſy condition, for me, is 
to be kept in ſuſpence on urgent occaſions, and to be 
witated betwixt hope and fear. 
Deliberation, even in things of lighteſt moment, is 
rery troubleſome to me; and I find my 
nind more put to it to undergo the vari- fe was anenemy 
dus tumbling and toſſing of doubt and 3 
conſultation, than to ſet up its reſt, and to acquieſce in 
vhatever ſhall happen after the die is thrown. Few paſ- 
fons break my ſleep, but, of deliberations, the leaſt diſ- 
turbs me. As in the roads I willingly avoid thoſe that 
ne ſloping and ſlippery, and put myſelf into the beater 
rack, how dirty or deep ſoever, where I can fall no lower, 
ad there ſeek my ſafety ; ſo I love misfortunes that are 
purely ſo, ſuch as do not torment and teaze me with the 
certainty of their growing better; but, at the firſt puſh, 
plunge me directly into the worſt than can be expected. 


en · ¶ Dubia plus torquent mala *, 
Doubtful ills do plague us worſt, 


bly Wl events, I carry myſelf like a man, in the conduct of 
the em, like a child: the fear of the fall more ſhakes 
ne than the fall itſelf : it will not quit coſt. The co- 


* Senec, Agamemnon, act iii, ſc. 1. ver. 29. 
ck | vetous 
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vetous man fares worſe with his paſſion than the poor 
| man, and the zealous man than the cuckold ; and a per. 
fon oft-times loſes more by defending his vineyard, than 
if he gave it up. The loweſt walk is the ſafeſt, it is the 
ſeat of conſtancy ; you have there need of no one but 
yourſelf, it is there founded, and wholly ſtands upon its 
own baſis. Has not this example of a gentleman, yery 
well known, ſome air of philoſophy in it ? He married, 
being well advanced in years, having ſpent his youth in 
good-fellowſhip, a great talker, and a free joker: and 
calling to mind how much the ſubject of cuckoldom had 
given him occaſion to talk of, and banter others, in order 
to prevent them from paying him in his own coin, he 
married a wife from a place where any man may bare 
fleſh for his money: © Good- morrow, whore; good. 
* morrow cuckold;“ and there was not any thing 
where-with he more commonly and openly entertained 
thoſe that came to ſee him, than with this deſign of his, 
by which he ſtopped the private muttering of mockets, 

and blunted the edge of this reproach. 
As to ambition, which 15 neighbour, or rather daugh- 
Diſcuſted at ter to preſumption, fortune, to advance 
| ambition, be- me, muſt have come and taken me by 
| boob un- the hand; for to trouble myſelf for an 
| | uncertain hope, and to have ſubmitted 
myſelf to all the difficulties that accompany thoſe who 
| endeavour to bring themſelves into credit in the begin- 
| ning of their progreſs, 1s what I never could have done, 


| em pretw non emo &. 


| I will not purchaſe hope with money. 


I apply myſelf to what I ſee, and to what I have in 
my hand, and ſcarce ſtir out of my harbour, 


Alter remus aquas, alter tibi radat arenas . 


Into the ſea I plunge one oar, 
And with the other rake the ſhore, 


| ® Terent, Adelph, act. ii. ſc. 2. ver. 11. + Prop, lib, iii. el.; 
1 VET. 23. 
| And, 


In 


|, 4 
nd, 
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Beſides, 2 man rarely arrives to theſe advancements, 
but in firſt hazarding what he has of his own: and I 
am of opinion, that, if a man have ſufficient, to main- 
tain him in the condition wherein he was born and bred, 
it is a great folly to hazard that upon the uncertainty of 
augmenting it. He to whom fortune has denied whereon 
to ſet his foot, and a quiet and compoſed eſtabliſhment, 
is to be excuſed if he ventures what he has, becauſe, 
happen what will, neceſſity puts him upon ſhifting 
for himſelf. | | 


Capienda rebus in malis præceps via eſt &. 
A deſperate caſe muſt have a deſperate courſe. 


| rather excuſe a younger brother, to expoſe what his 
friends have left him to the courteſy of fortune, than 
him with whom the honour of his family is intruſted, 
who cannot be neceſſitous, but by his own fault, 1 
found a much ſhorter and more eaſy way, by the advice 
of the good friends I had in my younger days, to free 
myſelf from any ſuch ambition, and to fit till, | 


Cui fit conditio dulcis, fine pulvere palme Fo 


Too happy, in his country ſeat, 
To gain the palm with duſt and ſweat. 


Judging alſo rightly enough of my own abilities, that they 
were not capable of any great matters; and calling to 
mind the ſaying of the late chancellor Olivier, that the 
French were like monkies, that climb up a tree, from 
branch to branch, and never ſtop till they come to the 
* higheſt, and there ſhew their breech.” 


Turpe eſt quod nequeas capiti committere pondus, 
Et preſſum inflexo mox dare terga genu . 


It is a ſhame to load the ſhoulders ſo, 
That they the burden cannot undergo z 


* Senec. Agamem. act. ii. ver. 47. + Horat, lib. i, epiſt. 1. ver. 3. 
; Propert. lib. 111, el, 9, ver. 5 6. 


Vor. II. F £ And, 
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And, the knees bending with the weight, to quit lp 
The pond'rous load, and turn the back to it. 


I ſhould find the beſt qualities, I have, uſeleſs in these 


times: my eaſy behaviour would have bee de. 
The age, in called weakneſs and negligence ; my faiti 
Wc d and conſcience, ſerupuloſity and ſupertiii'* 
taigne was 5 pulonty and 1uperſif” 
born, not at all tion; my liberty and freedom would hay rul 
N to his been reputed troubleſome, inconſiderate der 
and raſh: „ ill luck is good for ſome 
* thing.” It is good to be born in a very depraved age WM” 
for ſo, in compariſon of others, you ſhall be reputet 
virtuous very cheap. He that, in our days, is a par" 
cide, and a ſacrilegious perſon, is an honeſt man, and M""* 
man of honour. | bi 
Nunc fi depoſitum non inficiatur amicus, toll 
Si reddat veterem cum tota ærugine follem, tha 
Prodigioſa fides, et Tuſcis digna libellis, of | 
Quxque coronata luſtrari debeat agna *. | 10 
Now if a friend infringes not his truſt, el 
But the old purſe reſtores, with all its ruſt, in 
"Tis a prodigious faith, that ought, in gold, * 
Amongſt the Tuſcan annals be inroll'd ; - 
And a crown'd lamb ſhould on the altar bleed, * 
| In honour of the meritorious dced. 1 
| Never was there a time or place wherein princes mig. 
| expect more certain and greater rewards for their virtue; 
| and juſtice. The firſt that ſhall make it his buſineſs i , 


get himſelf into favour and efteem by thoſe way nu 
I am much deceived, if he do not fairly get th 
| ſtart of his companions. Force and violence can d * 
; ſome things, but not all: we fee merchants, coun. 
9 try juſtices, and artiſans, go cheek by jowl with the bel. 
| gentry, in valour and military knowledge: they pere 
form honourable actions, both public and private; the! M; 
fight duels, and defend towns in our preſent wars. Mt 
prince ſtifles his renown in this croud : let him ſhiny, 
bright in humanity, truth, loyalty, temperance, ant 


e eſpecial 
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eſpecially in juſtice ; characters rare, and almoſt un- 
known 3 it is by the ſole good-will of the people that he 
an do his bufineſs, and no other qualities can attract 
heir good-will like thoſe, as being of great-{t utility to 
them. * Nil eſt tam populare quam botitas :; * nothing is 
4ſo popular as goodneſs.” By this proportion I had 
been great and rare, as I find myſelf now a pigmy, and 
rulgar in proportion to ſome paſt ages; wherein, if other 
better qualities did not concur, it was common to ſee. a 
nan moderate in his revenges, gentle in reſenting inju— 
ries, true to his word, neither double nor ſupple, nor ac- 
cmmodating his faith to the will of others, and the 
wrns of times: I would rather fee all affairs go to 
wreck and ruin, than falſify my faith to ſecure them. 

For as to this virtue of hypocriſy and diſſimulation, 
which is now in fo great requeſt, I mor- Z 
ally hate it; and of all vices, find none Dn 
that ſhews ſo much baſeneſs and meanneſs which Mon- 
of ſpirit: it is a cowardly and ſervile hu- taigne held in 

. 5 ; the utmoſt ab. 

rour for a man to hide and diſguiſe him horrence. 
ſelf under a vizor, and not dare to ſhew 
imſelf what he is. By this our followers are trained up to 
reachery 3 being brought up to ſpeak what is not true, 
bey make no conſcience of a lye : a generous heart ought 
dot to give the lye to its own thoughts, but will make 
telf ſeen within, where all is good, or, at leaſt, humane. 
Ariſtotle reputes it “ the office of magnanimity, openly 
*and profelledly to love and hate, to judge and ſpeak 
* with all freedom; and not to value-the approbation 
* or difſike of others, at the expence of truth.” Apollo- 
nus faid, “it was for ſlaves to lye, and for freemen to 
* ſpeak truth,” It is the chief and fundamental part of 
ictue ; we mult love it for its own ſake : he that ſpeaks 
e truth, becauſe he is otherwiſe obliged ſo to do, and 
becauſe he ſerves; and that is not afraid to lye, when 
t fignifies nothing to any-body ; is not ſuthciently true. 
My ſoul naturally abominates lying, and Ab CA 
ates the very thought of it : I have an in- 1 
yard baſhfulneſs, and a ſmart remorſe, if 


* Cicero pro Ligario, cap. 12, 
ia ; F 2 Eve 
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ever a lye efcape me, as ſometimes it does, being ſur. Will rar 
priſed and hurried by occafions that allow me no pre. geg 
mediation, A man muſt not always tell all, for tha ane 
were folly. but what a man ſays ſhould be what he WM of 
thinks, otherwiſe it is knavery : I do not know what ad. ing 
vantage men pretend to by eternally counterfeiting and ma 
difſembling, if not, never to, be believed, even when ed 
they ſpeak the truth. This may, once or twice, paſs upon Wl Ca 
men; but to profeſs concealing their thoughts, and to WM the 
boaſt, as fome of cur princes have done, “ that they WM wil 
« would burn their ſhirts if they knew their true in-. be 
tc tentions;” which was a ſaying of the ancient Metellus Ml « | 
of Macedon; and, „that he who knows not how toe 
* diſſemble, knows not how to rule“ This is giving WM ©! 
warning to all who have any thing to do with them, that © | 
all they fay is nothing bur lying and deceit. * 90g 
verſutior, et callidior eft, hec inviſior et ſuſpettior, detrada i dil 
opinione probitatis : - the more ſubtle and cunning any | c 
ohe is, the more is he hated and ſuſpected, the opinion 
of his integrity being loſt and gone.“ It were a great 
ſimplicity to any cne to lay any ſtreſs either on the coun- 
tenance or word of a man, that has put on a reſolution 
to be always another thing without than he is within, as 
Tiberius did; and I cannot conceive, what intereſt ſuch 
can have in the converſation with men, ſeeing they pro- 
duce nothing that is admitted for truth: whoever 1 
diſioyal to truth, is the ſame to falſhood alſo. 

Thoſe of our time, who have confidered, in the eſta 
3 bliſhment of the duty of a prince, the wel 
portance it is to fare of his affairs only, and have preferred 
princes to a- that to the care of his faith and conſcience 
void knavery. might ſay ſomething to a prince, whoſcal 
fairs fortune had put into ſuch a poſture, that he might 
for ever eſtabliſh them by only once breaking his word 
but it will not go ſo; they often come again to the ſam 
market, they make more than one peace, and enter in 
more than one treaty in their lives. Gain tempts the 
to the firſt breach of faith, and almoſt always preſent 
itſelf, as to all other ill acts: facrileges, murders, ſe 
bellions, treaſons, are undettaken for ſome Rind of ad 


* Cic, de Offic. Hb. ii. cap» ge 


vantage 
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rantage : but this firſt gain has infinite miſchievous con- 
ſequences, as throws the prince out of all correſpondence 
ind negociation, by the example of infidelity. Solyman, 
of the Ottoman race, a race not very folicitous of keep- 
ing their promiſes or articles, when, in my infancy, ho 
made a deſcent, with his army, at Oti anto, being inform- 
ed that Mercurino de Gratinare and the inhabitants of 
Caſtro were detained priſoners, after having ſurrendered 
the place, contrary to the articles of their capitulation 
with his forces, he ſent an order to have them ſet at li- 
berty, ſaying, © that, having other great enterprizes in 
hand in thoſe parts, this breach of faith, though it car- 
« ried a ſhew of preſent utility, would, for the future, 
bring on him a diſrepute and diffidence of infinite 
« prejudice.” | | 

Now, for my part, I had rather be troubleſome and in- 
diſcreet, than a flatterer and a diſſembler: Montaigne 
| confeſs, that there may be ſome mixture naturally open 
of pride and obſtinacy, in keeping myſelf __ eng 
 refolute and open as I do, without any * x 
regard to others; and, methinks, I am a little too free 
where J ought leaſt to be ſo; and that I grow hot, if I 
meet not with reſpect: it may be alſo, that | ſuffer myſelf 
to follow the propenſity of my own nature for want of art; 
when I bring the ſame liberty of ſpeech and countenance 
to great perſons, that I uſe at my own houſe, I am ſenſi- 
ble how much it declines towards incivility and indiſcre- 
tion: but, beſides that I am fo bred, I have not a wit 
ſupple enough to ſhift off from a ſudden queſtion, and 
to eſcape by ſome crafty avoidance ; nor to feign a truth, 
nor memory enough to retain it, ſo feigned; nor, truly, 
alurance enough to maintain it; and, yet, weak as I 
ion am, I ſtand on terms: therefore it is that I reſign myſelf 
0 i pure nature, always to ſpeak as I think, both by com- 
plexton and deſign, leaving the event to fortune, * Ari- 
ippus was wont to ſay, „that the principal benefit he 
had extracted from philoſophy, was, that he ſpoke 
freely and openly to all.” | 

Memory is a faculty of wonderful uſe, and without 
Waich the judgment very hardly performs its office; for 


Ta: | © Laertius, in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſe&. 68. 


ing and preparation, that I was to force upon myſelf, con 
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my part, I have none at all: what any one will propoſe 
to me, he muſt do it by parcels, for, to 
Memory very anſwer a ſpeech conſiſting of ſeveral heads, 


uſeful to the 
judgment, but LT am not able. I could not receive 3 


ontaigne's commiſſion, without entering it into a 
rn "rea" book; and when I have a ſpeech of con- 


ſequence to make, if it be long, I am ee. 
duced to the vile and miſerable neceſſity of getting, 
word for word, what I am to ſay, by heart; I ſhould, 
otherwiſe, have neither method, nor aſſurance, being in 
fear that my memory would play me a flippery trick : byr 
this way is no leſs difficult to me than the other: I muſt 
have three hours to learn three verſes : And, befides, in a 
work of a man's own, the liberty and authority of alter- 
ing the order, of changing a word, inceſſantly varying the 
matter, makes it harder to retain in the author's memory, 
The more I miſtruſt it, the more confuſed it is; it ſerves 
me beſt by chance; I muſt negligently ſollicit it, for, if 
I ſtrive for it, it is confounded : and, after it once begins 
to ſtagger, the more I found it, the more it is perplexed 
and embarraſſed it ſerves me at its own hour, not at mine. 

The ſame defect I find in my memory | perceive alſo in 


ſeveral other parts. I cannot endure com- 
He was an 


enemy to all mand, obligation, and conſtraint : that 
— — and which I can otherwite naturally and cafily 
conſtraint. 


Yrefſs and ſtrict in junction, | cannot do it;: even the mem. 
whine of my body, over which a man has a more particu: 
lar freedom and juriſdi&tion, ſometimes refuſe to obey 
me, if I enjoin them a neceſſary ſervice at a certain hour 
this compulſive and tyrannical appointment baffles then, 


they ſhrink up either through fear or ſpite, and are be 


numbed. 

Being once in a place, where it is looked upon as the 
greateſt rudeneſs imaginable not to pledge thoſe thi 
drink to you; though | had there all the freedom allowes 
me, I tried to play the gocd-tellow, out of reſpect 10 
the ladies that were there, according to the cuſtom of the 
country; but there was ſport enough, for this threaten 


trar 


do, if I .mpoſe it upon myſelf by an ex 
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trary to my cuſtom and inclination, did ſo ſtop my throat, 
that I could not ſwallow one drop, and was deprived of 
drinking ſo much as at my meal: 1 found myſelf gorged, 
and my thirſt quenched by fo much drink as I had ſwal- 
lowed in imagination. This effect is moſt manifeſt in 
ſuch as have the moſt vehement and powerful imagina- 
non: but it is natural notwithſtanding, and there is no 
one that does not, in ſome meaſure, find it. An offer 
was made to an excellent archer, condemned to die, to 
fave his life, if he would ſhew ſome notable proof of 
his art; but he refuſed to try, fearing leſt the two great 
contention of his will ſhould make him ſhoot wide, and 
that, inſtead of ſaving his life, he ſhould alſo looſe the 
reputation he had got of being a good markſman. A 
man that thinks of ſomething elſe, will not fail to take, 
over and over again, the ſame number and meaſure of 
ſteps, even to an inch, in the place where he walks: 
but, if he makes it his bufincſs to meaſure and count 
them, he will find, that what he did by nature and ac- 
cident, he cannot ſo exactly do by deſign. 

My library, which is of the beſt fort of country libra- 
ries, is fituated in a corner of my houſe; if Hos defegdsve 
any thing comes into my head, that Thave Montaigne's 
à mind to look for, or to write out, leſt | wemory Was. 
ſhould forget it, in but going croſs the court, I am forced 
to commit it to the memory of ſome other. If I venture, 
in ſpeaking, to digreſs never fo little from my ſubject, I 
am infallibly loſt; which is the reaſon, that, in diſcourſe, 
keep ſtrictly cloſe to my text. I am forced to call the 
men, that ſerve me, either by the names of their offices, 
or their country ; for their own names are very hard for 
me to remember : I can tell, indeed, that a name has three 
ſyllables, that it has a harſh ſound, and that it begins or 
ends with ſuch a letter ; but that's all; and, if I ſhould 
live long, I do not think but I ſhould forget my own 
name, as ſome others have done. Meſſala Corvinus 
was two years without any trace of memory *, which is 
alſo ſaid of Georgius Trapezuntius. For my own in- 
tereſt, J often think what a kind of life theirs was, and 


* Plin, Nat, Hiſt. lib. vii. cap, 4. 
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whether, without this faculty, I ſhould have enogh left f 
to ſupport me with any manner of eaſe ; and prying nat er 
rowly into it, I fear, that this privation, if abſolute, de. May 
ſtroys all the other functions of the ſoul. _ fox 
Plenus rimarum ſum, hac atque illac perfiuo “. | 
I'm as a leaky veſſel, that runs out every way. ſub 
nin! 

It has befallen me, more than once, to forget the wordll u 
I had, three hours before, given or received, and thb 
place where I had hid my purſe, whatever Cicero is pleaſWonc 
ed to ſay to the contrary. Iam mighty apt to loſe wharWor 
I have a particular care to lock ſafe up, memoria cer per 
non modo philoſophiam, ſed omnis vitæ uſum, omneſque arte; Were 
una maxime contznet T. The memory is the receptacle 0 
de and ſheath of alll ſcience;” and therefore mine being ine 
ſo treacherous, if 1 know little, 1 cannot much complain Mie 
I know, in general, the names of the arts, and of wh 
they treat, but nothing more: I turn over books, I ib 
not ſtudy them; what I retain of them I do not know t bu 


be another's : it is this only of which my judgment ha 
made its advantage, the diſcourſes and imagination 
with which it has been poſſeſſed. The author, place r 
| words, and other circumſtances, I imme Hui 
The author's diately forget, and am ſo excellent at fo: ! 
wa 1 geting, that I no leſs forget my own writ-Mac 
ings and compoſitions than the reſt, At every turn I quote 
myſelf, and am not aware of it; and whoever ſhould ak 
me, where I had the verſes and examples that I har: 
here huddled together, would puzzle me to tell him, ani 
yet J have not begged them but from famous and wel h 
known authors, not ſatisfying myſelf that they were 
rich, if I, moreover, had them not from hands both 
rich and honourable, where authority and reaſon con- 
curred together : it is no great wonder, if my book 
meets with the ſame fortune that other books do, and 
my memory loſe what I have writ as well as what I have, 
read, and what I give as well as what I receive. i 


v Terent. Eunuch. act. i. ſc. 2. ver, 33. + Cic. de Senect. cap. 7: 
Beſides 
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Befides the defect of memory, I have others which 
rery much contribute to my ignorance ; I | 
have a flow and heavy wit, the leaſt cloud To 4 
o igne's 
ſtops its ages ſo that, for example, I genius. 
never propoſed a riddle to it, though ever 
o eaſy, that it could find out: there is not the leaſt idle 
ſubtlety, that will not gravel me: in games, where cun- 
ing is required, as cards, cheſs, draughts, and the like, 
[underſtand only the common tricks and movements : 
have a flow and perplexed apprehenfion, but what it 
once catches, it embraces, and holds thoroughly well, 
for the time it retains it. My fight is Ins fgbt. 
perfectly clear, and diſcovers at a very 


tes t diſtance, but is ſoon weary ; which makes me that 
ſol e read long, but am forced to have one to read to 
inge ne. The younger * Pliny can inform ſuch as have not 
in ried it, what a conſiderable impediment this js to thoſe 


who addict themſelves to books: there is not ſo wretched 
abrute, who has not ſome particular ſhining faculty; no 
ul ſo buried in ſloth and ignorance, but it will ſally at 
me time or another : and how it comes to paſs, that a 
man, blind and aſleep to every Fw - elſe, ſhall be found 
brightly, clear, and excellent in ſome one particular 
purpoſe, we are to enquire of our maſters, 

But the choice ſpirits are they that are univerſal, open, 
d ready for all things; if not inſtructed, hi, ignorance 
leaſt capable of being ſo: this I ſay to in the moſt com- 
xcuſe my own; for, whether it be won things. 
rough infirmity or negligence (and to neglect that 
which lies at our feet, which we have in our hands, and 
hat moſt nearly concerns the uſe of life, is far from 
my doctrine) there is not a ſoul in the world ſo aukward 


Montaigne ſeems here to have had in view the fifth epiſtle of Pliny, 
id, ini. wherein giving an account to a friend of his, how old Pliny his 
inele, ſpent his time in ſtudy ; he obſerves, that, one day as his uncle 
"reading a book to his friend, and the latter ſtopping bim, to defire 
lim to repeat certain words, which be had miſpronounced, his uncleſaid 
him, „what! did not you underſtand the meaning?“ © Undoubtedly. 
aid his friend. And why then, ſaid he, did you ſtop the reader ? 
| We bave loſt above ten lines by your interruption,” So great a 
band was he of his time. | 


and 
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tomy prejudice: but whatever Ideliver myſelf to be, pro- 


frivolous things as theſe to paper: the meanneſs of the 


he was miſtaken in nxing the fact at Athens; for, according to Diogenes 


bim capable of attaining to the ſublimeſt ſciences, and took care therel 
to inſtru him. From hence it is very likely, that this was not © 


and ignorant as mine, of ſeveral vulgar things, anq 
things of which it is even a ſhame to be ignorant. 

J muſt give ſome examples of this: I was born and 
bred in the country, and amongſt huſbandmen ; I haye 
had bufineſs and huſbandry in my own hands, ever fince 
my. predeceſſors, who were lords of the eſtate I now en- 
joy, left me to ſucceed them; and yet I cannot caſt up a 
ſum, either by pen or counters: I do not know moſt of 
our coins, nor the difference betwixt one grain and an. 
other, either growing, or in the barn, if it be not too 
apparent ; and ſcarcely can diſtinguiſh the cabbage and 
lettuce in my garden: I do not fo much as underſtand the 
names of the chief inſtruments of huſbandry, nor the 
moſt ordinary elements of agriculture, which the very 
children know ; much leſs the mechanic arts, traffic, 
merchandiſe, the variety and nature of fruits, wines, 
and meats ; nor how to make a hawk fly, nor to phyſic 
a horſe, or a dog. And, fince I muſt publiſh my whole 
ſhame, it is not above a month ago, that I was trapped 
in my ignorance of the uſe of leaven to make bread, or 
to what end it was to keep wine in the vat. They con. 
jectured, of old, at Athens *, that a man, whom they 
ſaw dexterouſly make a faggot of bruſh-wood, had 2 
genius for the mathematics. In earneſt, they would 
draw a quite contrary concluſion from me; for, to give 
me all the neceffaries of a kitchen, 1 would ſtarve. By 
theſe features of my confeſſion, men may imagine others 


vided it be ſuch as I really am, I have my end ; ncither 
will I make any excuſe for committing ſuch mean 2nd 


ſubje& compels me to it. They may, if they pleaſe, ac 
cuſe my project, but not my progreſs. So it is, that 


* If Montaigne quoted this from his memory, as is highly probable 
Laertius, lib. ix. ſect. 53, it was Protagoras, of Abdera, who being oh 


ſerved by Democritus to be very ingenious at making faggots, he thougil 


Athens, but at Abdera, which was the country both of Protagoras all 
Pemocritus ; and Aulus Gellius expreſsly ſays ſo, lib, v. cap. 3: 


withoul 
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nithout any-body's telling me, I plainly ſee of how little 
yeight and value all this is, and the folly of my deſign. 
tis enough that my judgment does not contradict itſelf, 
in theſe my Eſſays. 


Naſutus fis uſque licet, fis denique naſus, 
Quantum noluerit ferre rogatus Atlas; 

Et poſſis ipſum tu deridere Latinum, 
Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas, 

Ipſe ego quam dixi : quid dentem dente juvabit 
Rodere ? Carne opus eſt, fi ſalur eſſe velis : 

Ne perdas operam, qui ſe mirantur, in illos 
Virus habe, nos hac novimus eſſe nibil &. 


Be nos'd, be all noſe, till thy noſe appear 

So great, that Atlas it refuſe to bear; 

Though cv%n againſt Latinus thou inveigh, 
Againſt my trifles thou no more canſt ſay 

Than I have ſaid myſelf : then to what end | 
Should we to render tooth for tooth contend ? 
You muſt have fleſh, if you'll be full, my friend, 
Loſe not thy labour; but on thoſe that do | 
Admire themſelves thy utmoſt venom throw; c 
That theſe things nothing are, full well we know, 


am not obliged to utter no abſurdities, provided I am 
not deceived in them, and know them to be ſuch ; and to 
trip knowingly is ſo ordinary with me, that I ſeldom do 
it otherwiſe, and rarely trip by chance: it is no great 
matter to add ridiculous actions to the ,.. 
: His fickleneſs. 
temerity of my humour, ſince I cannot 
ordinarily help ſupplying it with thoſe that are vicious. 
I was one day at Barleduc, when king Francis the ſe- 
cond, for a memorial of Rene, king of Tue picture of 
dicily, was preſented with a picture he Rene, king 
had drawn of himſelf. Why is it not, ad Sci , 
pens rawn by him- 
in like manner, lawful for every one to ge, * 
draw himſelf with a pen, as he did with 
a crayon? I will not therefore omit this blemiſh, 


though very unfit to be publiſhed, which is irreſolution; 


* Mart, lib. xiii. epig. a. 


a defect 
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a defect very detrimental in the negociations of the 
affairs of the world : in doubtful enterprizes, I know not 
what to reſolve on. 


Ne i, ne no, nel tor mi ſuona intero. 
I can't, from my heart, pronounce yes, or no. 


I can maintain an opinion, but I cannot chuſe one, by 
reaſon, that, in human things, to what party ſoever x 
man inclines, many apearances preſent themſelves, tha 
confirm us in it; and the philoſopher * Chryfippus faid, 
« that he would only learn the doctrines of Zeno and 
« Cleanthes, his maſters ; for as to proofs and reaſons, 
« he would find enough of his own :” which way ſoeve 

T turn, I ſtill furniſh myſelf with cauſe, and probability 
enough to fix me there; which makes me detain doubt, 
and the liberty of chuſing, till occafion preſſes me; anc 
then, to confeſs the 8 1 I, for the moſt part, thro 

the feather into the wind, as the ſaying is, and commit 
myſelf to the mercy of fortune; a very light inclinatio 

and circumſtance carries me along with it. 


Dum in dubio eſt animus, paulo momento buc atque illut 
impellitur . 


While he is divided in his mind, a little matter wil 
turn him one way, or t'other. 


The uncertainty of my judgment is ſo equally balanced 
in moſt occurrences, that I could willingly refer it to be 
decided by lot, or the turn of a die: and I obſerve 
with great conſideration of our human infirmity, the 
examples that the divine hiſtory ittelf has left us of this 


cuſtom of referring the determination of elections, if 


doubtful things, to fortune and chance. Sors cecidit ſupe 


Matthiam : © A the lot fell upon Matthias. Human rea 


ſon 1s a two-edged and a dangerous ſword : obſerve 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Chryſippus, lib. vii. ſect. 179, 


+ Terent, Andr. act. i. fc, 6. ver. 22 T Acts, chap. i. ver. 26 
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in the hand of Socrates, its moſt intimate and familia b 


friend, how many ſeveral points it has. I am alſo good 


the 
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{or nothing but to follow, and ſuffer myſelf to be eaſily 
carried away with the croud : I have not confidence 
enough in my own ftrength to take upon me to com- 
mand and lead : I am very glad to find the way beaten 
before me by others: if I muſt run the hazard of an 


certain choice, I am rather willing to have it under 


fuch a one as is more confident in his opinions than I am 
in mine, whoſe ground and foundation [I find to be very 

Ppery. | | 
Yer I do not eafily change, by reaſon that I diſcern 
de ſame weakneſs in contrary opinions. t e. 

1 . given to 
ha conſuetudo aſſentiendi periculoſa eſt change, with 
biletur, et lubrica . The very cuſtom regard to 
« of aſſenting ſeems to be dangerous and **** affair. 

« ſlippery,” Eſpecially in political affairs, there 1s a 
arge field open for wavering and diſpute. 


Juſta pari premitur veluti cùm pondere libra, 
Prana nec bac plus parte ſedet, nec ſurgit ab illa F. 


Like a juſt balance preſs'd with equal weight, 
Nor dips, nor riſes, but the beam is ſtraight. 


Machiavel's writings, for example, were ſolid enough 
br the ſubject, yet they were eaſy enough to be contro- 
rected ; and they who have taken up the cudgels againſt 
lim, have left it as eaſy to controvert theirs. There 
were never wanting, in that kind of argument, replies 
upon replies, rejoindres ſur rejoindres, and that infinite 
contexture of debates, which our wrangling pettifoggers 
have ſpun out in favour of law-ſuits, 


Cedimur, et totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem Þ. 


By turns the foe beats us, and we the foe, 
Dealing to each, alternate, blow for blow, 


Reaſons having little other foundation therein than ex- 


erience, and the variety of human events preſenting 


+ Tibullus, liv. iv. Panegyr. 
4 Hor, lib, fi. epiſt. 2. ver. 97. 


b 0 Cic Acad. lib. Iv. cap · 21, 
Jl 4 Meſſalam, ver. 41, 42. 
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us with infinite examples of all ſorts of forms. An un- 
derftanding perſon, of our times, ſays, ©* that whoever 
would, in contradiction to our almanacks, write cold, 
„here they ſay hot, and wet where they ſay dry, and 
« always put the contrary to what they foretel ; if he 
& were to lay a wager on the events, he would not care 
& which ſide he took, excepting things wherein no un- 
< certainty. could fall out; as to promiſe exceſſive heats 
at Chriſtmas, or extremity of cold at Midſummer, 
&« which cannot poſfibly be.” I have the fame opinion 
of theſe political controverſies ; be on which fide you 
will, you have as fair a game to play as your adverſary, 
provided you do not proceed fo far as to joſtle principles 
that are too manifeſt to be diſputed : yet, in my opinion, 
in public affairs, there is no- management ſo ill, provided 
it be ancient, and has been conſtant, that is not better 
than change and motion. Our manners are extremely 
corrupted, and wonderfully incline to the worſe : of our 
laws and cuſtoms, there are many that are barbarous 
and monſtrous : nevertheleſs, by reaſon of the difficulty 
of reformation, and the danger of ſtirring things, if I 
could put a peg to the wheel, and keep it where it is, 1 
would do it with all my heart. 


7 


— Nunquam adeo fois adeoque pudendis 
Utimur exemplis, ul non pejora ſuperſint &. 


Bad as the inſtances we give, *tis plain, 
Others might be produc'd of fouler ſtain. 


The worſt thing I find in our ſtate, is the inſtability of 
it ; and that our laws, no more than our old cloaths, can- 
not ſettle in any certain form. It is very eaſy to accuſe 
a government of imperfection, for all mortal things are 
full of it: it is very eaſy to beget in a people a contempt 
of ancient obſervances ; never any man undertook it, but 


he did it; but to eſtabliſh a better regimen in the ſtcadl 


of that which a man has overthrown, many who have at- 
tempted it, have been baffled. I very little conſult my 
prudence in my conduct; I am willing to be guided by 


* Juy. ſat. vill, ver. 183. 


the 
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the public rule: happy people, who do what they are 
commanded better than they who command, without 
tormenting themſelves with the cauſes; who ſuffer them- 
{elves gently to roll with the celeſtial revolution; obe- 
dience 1s never pure nor calm in him who argues and 
diſputes. | | 

In fine, to return to myſelf, the only thing by which 
[ eſteem myſelf to be ſomething, is, that . 
wherein never any man thought himſelf . 
to be defective; my recommendation is eſteem of him- 
rulgar'and common, for who ever ſup- elf e founded. 
poſed he wanted ſenſe? It would be a propoſition that 
would imply a contradiction in itſelf ; it is a diſeaſe that 
never is where it is diſcerned it is tenacious and ſtrong, 
but a diſeaſe, nevertheleſs, which the firſt ray of the 
patient's fight pierces through, and diſperſes, as the 
beams of the ſun do thick miſts. To accuſe one's ſelf 
would be to excuſe, in this caſe; and to condemn, to 
abſolve. There never was a porter, or the fillieſt wench, 
that did not think they had ſenſe enough to do their 
buſineſs. We readily enough confeſs an advantage of 
courage, ſtrength, experience, good-nature, and beauty 
in others; but an advantage in judgment we yield to 
none, and the reaſons that ſimply proceed from the 
natural ſenſe of others, we think, if we had but turned 


them out. As for knowledge, ſtyle, and ſuch parts as 
ve ſee in others? works, we are ſoon ſenſible if they excel 
our own; but, for the mere products of the underſtand- 
ing, every one thinks he could have found out the 
ke, and is hardly ſenfible of the weight and difficulty, 
if not (and then with much ado) in an extreme and in- 
comparable diſtance : and whoever could be able clearly 
to diſcern the height of another's judgment, would be 
alſo able to raiſe his own to the ſame pitch: ſo that it is 
a fort of exerciſe, from which a man is 

o expect very little praiſe, and a kind of 4 a 
compoſition of ſmall repute: beſides, for ale bim elk for 
whom do you write? The learned, to his writings. - 
Whom the authority appertains of judg- 


ug books, know nothing valuable but learning, and 
1 


our thoughts that way, we would ourſelves have found 
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allow of no other progreſs in our minds but that « 
erudition and art, If you have miſtaken one of the 
Scipios for another, what, is all the reſt you have to ſay 
worth? Whoever is ignorant of Ariſtotle, according to 
their rule, is, in the ſame meaſure, ignorant of himſelf: 
heavy and vulgar ſouls cannot diſcern the grace of re- 
fined reaſoning : now, theſe two claſſes conſtitute the 
bulk of mankind, The third fort, into whoſe hands you 
fall, of ſouls that are regular and ſtrong of themſelves, is 
ſo rare, that it juſtly has neither name nor place amongſt 
us; and it is ſo much time loſt to aſpire to it, or to en. 
deavour to pleaſe it. 

It is commonly ſaid, that the juſteſt dividend nature 
What grounds has given us of her favours, is that of 
Montaigne had ſenſe, for there is no one that is not con- 


2 ng tented with his ſhare : is it not for this 
right. reaſon ? Whoever could diſcern beyond 


that, would ſee beyond his ſight, I think 
my opinions are good and ſound ; but who does not 
think theſame of his ? One of the beſt proofs I have that 
mine are ſo, is the ſmall eſteem I have of myſelf ; for, 
had they not been very well ſettled, they would eafily 
have ſuffered themſelves to have been deceived by the 
culiar affection I bear to myſelf, as one that reduces it 
almoſt wholly to myſelf, and does not let ſcarce any run 
by. All that others diſtribute of it amongſt an infinite 
number of friends and acquaintance, to their glory and 
grandeur, I dedicate wholly to the repoſe of my own 
mind, and to myſelf, That which eſcapes of it from 
me, is not properly by the rule of my reaſon. 


Mibi nempe valere, et vivere dotius *. 


To love myſelf I very well can tell, 
So as to live content, and to be well. 


Now I find my opinions very bold and conſtant, in con- 


demning my own imperfection ; and, to ſay the truth, 
it is a ſubject upon which J exerciſe my judgment, as 
much as upon any other. The world looks always op- 
poſite; I turn my fight inwards, there fix and employ 


® Lucret+ lib. v. ver, 959. 
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it : every one looks before him, I look into myſelf; I 
have no other bufineſs but myſelf; I am eternally medi- 
tating upon myſelf, controul and taſte' myſelf : other 
men's thoughts are ever wandering abroad; if they ſet 
themſelves to ſerious thinking, they are always looking 
before them, 


Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere *. 
No man attempts to dive into himſelf. 


For my part, I wheel myſelf in my own ſphere : and 
this capacity of trying the truth, whatever it be, in me, 
and this free humour of not eaſily ſubjecting my belief, 
I owe principally to myſelf ; for the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
general 1maginations I have, are thoſe, that, as a man 
may ſay, were born with me; they are natural, and in- 
tirely my own: I produced them crude and fimple, in a 
ſtrong and bold manner, but a little confuſed and imper- 
fect ; I have ſince eſtabliſhed and fortified them with the 
authority of others, and by the ſound examples cf the an- 
cients, whom J have found of the fame judgment: they 
have given me faſter hold, and a clearer enjoyment and 
poſſeſſion of it; the reputation that every one courts of 
rivacity and readineſs of wit, I aim at from regularity ; 
the glory they pretend to from a brave and ſignal action, 
or ſome particular ability, I claim from order, correſ- 
pondence, and tranquillity of opinions and manners. 
* Omnino fi quidguam eſt decorum, nibil eſt profedlo magis 
quam e@quabilitas univerſe vile, tum ſingularum attienum : 
quam conſervare non poſſis, fi aliorum naturam imitans, 
omittas tuam : „ if any thing be entirely decent, nothin 
certainly can be more, than a uniformity of the whole 
* life, and in every particular act ion of it; which thou 
*canſt not poſhbly preſerve, if, in 1mitating other 
men's, thou neglecteſt to cultivate thy own genius.“ 
Here then you ſee to what degree I find myſelf guilty of 
tis, which I ſaid was the firſt part of the vice of Pre- 
ſumption, | 


o Perf. ſat. iv. ver. 3 + Cic. Offic. lib, i. cap. 3r. 


[ 
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As to the ſecond, which eonſiſts in not having a ſuſſi- 
en cient eſteem for others; I know not whe. 
much pfepol. ther I can ſo well excuſe myſelf ; hy, 
ſeſſed in favour Whatever comes of it, I am reſolved tg 
of axis own ſpeak the truth: and whether, perhaps, 

: it be, that the continual acquaintance ] 
have had with the humours of the ancients, and the 
idea of thoſe great ſouls of paſt ages, diſguſted me, both 
with others and mylelf ; or that, in truth, the age we 
live in produces but very indifferent things; yet ſo it is, 
that I ſee nothing worthy of any great admiration; 
veither, indeed, have I ſuch an intimacy with many men, 
as is requiſite to form a judgment of them; and thoſe 
with whom my condition makes me the moſt frequent, 
are, for the moſt part, men that take little care of the 
culture of the mind, but look upon honour as the ſum 
of all bleſſings, and valour as the height of all per- 
fection. ä | 

What I ſce that is handſome in others, I very readily 

commend and eſteem ; nay, I often fay 
— — went more in their commendation, than, 
whether in his think, they really deſerve, and give my. 
friends or ene- ſelf ſo far leave to lye; for I cannot in- 
pgs vent a falſe ſubject. My teſttmony is 
never wanting to my friends, in what I conceive deſerves 
Praiſe ; and where a foot is due to them, in point of 
merit, I am willing to give them a footand a halt; butto 
attribute to them qualities that they have not, I cannot do 
it, nor openly defend their imperfections: nay, | 
frankly give my very. enemies their due teſtimony of 
honour : my affection alters, my judgment does not; | 
never confound my controverſy with other circumſtances 
that are foreign to it; and am fo jealous of the liberty 
of my judgment, that I can very hardly part with it for 
any paſſion whatever: I do myſelf a greater injury in 
lying, than I do him of whom I tell a lye, This com- 
Enemies ho- mendable and generous cuſtom is ob- 

nemies ho- . 
noured by the ſerved of the Perſian nation, that they 
Perſians for 4 ſpoke of their mortal enemies, and 
their virtue. 44 thoſe with whom they were at deadly 

| ats, 


— 
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« wats, as honourably and juſtly as their virtues de- 
« ſeryed ” 1 know men enow that have ſeveral fine parts; 
one wit, another courage, another addreſs, another con- 
ſcience, another language, one one ſcience, another 
mother; but a man generally great, and that has all 
theſe accompliſhments united, or any one of them to 
ſuch a degree of excellence, that we ſhould admire him, 
or compare him with thoſe we honour of times paſt, my 
fortune never brought me acquainted with one ; the 
greateſt I ever knew, I mean for natural parts, and the 
beſt-natured man living, was Stephen 
Boetius ; his was a capacious foul indeed, 
and bad every way a beautiful aſpect ; 
2 ſoul of the old ſtamp, and that would have produced 
great deeds, had fortune been fo pleaſed, as he had added 
much to thoſe great natural parts by learning and ſtudy, 

But how comes it to paſs I know not, and yet it is 
certainly fo, there is as much vanity and 
weakneſs of judgment in thoſe who pro- pom whence it 
feſs the greateſt abilities, who take upon comes to paſs 
them learned callings, and bookiſh em- fat « pry 

R vain 

ployments, as in any other ſort of men and of weak * 
whatever ; either becauſe more is required underftandings. 
and expected from them, and that com- 
mon defects are inexcuſable in them ; or, truly, becauſe 
the opinion they have of their own learning makes them 
more bold to expoſe and lay themſelves roo open, by 
which they loſe and betray themſelves. As an artificer 
more betrays his want of {kill in a rich work that he has 
In his hand, if he diſgrace it by ill handling, and work- 
ng contrary to the rules required, than in a mean fub- 
jet ; and men are more diſpleaſed at a fault in a ſtatue 
of gold, than in one of alabaſter ; ſo do theſe, when they 
txhibit things that, in themſelves, and in their place, 
would be good: for they make uſe of them without diſ- 
cretion, honouring their memories at the expence of thelr 
underſtanding, and making themſelves ridiculous, to 
tonour Cicero, Galen, Ulpian, and St. Jerome. 

I willingly fall again into the diſcourſe of the folly of 
wr education; the end of which has been not to render 


Gg 2 us 


Praiſe of Ste. 
phen Boetius. 
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us good and wiſe, but learned, and it has obtained js; 
it has not taught us to follow and embrace virtue ang 
prudence, but has imprinted in us the derivation and 
etymology of thoſe words: we know how to decline 
virtue, yet we know not how to. love it: if we do ng 
know what prudence is in effect, and by experience, we 
have it, however, by jargon and by heart. We are not 
content to know the extraction, kindred, and alliances of 
our neighbours ; we defire, moreover, to have them our 
friends, and to eſtabliſh a correſpondence and intel. 
gence with them : this education cf ours has taught yy 
definitions, divifions, and partitions of virtue, as ſo many 
ſurnames and branches of a genealogy, without any 
farther care of eſtabliſhing any familiarity or intimacy 
betwixt it and us. Our education has culled out, for 
our initiary inſtruction, not ſuch books as contain the 
ſoundeſt and trueſt opinions, but ' thoſe that ſpeak the 
beſt Greek and Latin; and by their florid words has in- 
ſtilled into our fancy the vaineſt humours of antiquity, 

A good education alters the judgment and manners; 
as it happened to Polemon, a young debauched Greek, 
who going, by chance, to hear one of Xenocrates's lec- 
tures, not only obſerved the eloquence and learning of 
the reader, and not only brought home the knowledge 
of ſome fine matter; but he gained more manifeſt and 
ſolid profit, which was the ſudden change and reforms 
tion of his former life, Whoever found ſuch an effect 
of our diſcipline ? 


—faciaſne quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon, ponas inſignia morbi, 
Faſciolas, cubital, focalia, potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 


Poſtquam eſt impranſi correptus voce Magiſtri * ? 


Canſt thou, like Polemen reclaim'd, remove 
Thy toppiſh dreſs, thoſe ſymptoms of thy love; 
As he when drunk, with garlands round his head, 
Chanc'd once to hear the ſober Stoic read ; 


* Hor, lib. ii. Sat. 3. ver. 2535 &c. 


Aſham'd , 


Of Preſumption. | 453 
Aſham'd, he took his garlands off, began 


Another courſe, and grew a ſober man? 


That ſeems to me to be the leaſt contemptible condition 
of men, which, by its ſimplicity, is ſeated | 
n the loweſt degree, and invites us to a bp Sopoo nd 
nore regular pep oh J find the 1 ſort of people 
nd language of the country people com- more regular 
nonly — ſuited to the-prefeription of og» ogy 
ue philoſophy, than thoſe of our philoſo- phers, 
bers themſelves, * Plus ſapit vulgus, 
wa tantum, quantum opus eſt, ſapit: The vulgar are ſo 
«much the wiſer, becauſe they only know what is 
6needful for them to know.“ 

The moft remarkable men, as I have judged by out- 


ward appearances (for, to judge of them The greateſt 


ic rcording to my own method, 1 muſt Montaigne's 
ge eenetrate into them a great deal deeper) time. 


for war and military conduct, were the duke of Guiſe, 
vo died at Orleans, and the late marſhal Strozzy. 

For gownſmen of great ability, and no pe 

. >, . the greateſt 

common virtue, Olivier and De PHoſpt- ability — 
al, chancellors of France. worth. 

Poeſy too, in my opinion, has flouriſhed in this age. 
Ve have abundance of very good artiſts Seseral good 
n this claſs, Aurat, Beze, Buchanan, Latin poets. 
(Hoſpital, Montdore, and Turnebus. 


he higheſt pitch to which it will ever be ner of 
mve; and, in thoſe parts of it wherein the French 
Ronſard and Du Bellay excel, I find them Poets. 
ile inferior to the ancient perfection. 

Adrian Turnebus knew more, and Oharader of 
mat he did know, better than any man Turnebus, 
if his time, or long before him. 

The lives of the laſt duke of Alva, and 
our conſtable De Montmorency, were Of the duke of 


Ai d th 
oth of them noble, and had many rare {4.91 ge 


temblances of fortune; but the beauty Montmorecy, 
ad the glory of the death of the laſt, in 


0 Lactant. Inſtitut. lib. iv, 


'd, G g 3 the 


As to the French poets, I believe they have raiſed it to 
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the fight of Paris, and of his king, in their ſervice, 
againſt his neareſt relations, at the head of an army 


through his conduct, victorious, and with ſword in * 

hand, at ſo extreme an old age, merits, methinks, to be — 

recorded amongſt the moſt remarkable events of ou; {ol 

And of M. De times: as allo the conſtant goodneſs, Wil an 
la Nous. ſweetneſs of behaviour, and conſcientious 

| facility of monſieur De la Noue, in ſo bu 

great an injuſtice of armed parties, (the true ſchool of 1 


treaſon, inhumanity, and robbery) wherein he always 
kept up the reputation of a great and experienced cap- 
tain, 10 
I have taken a delight to publiſh, in ſeveral places, 
the hopes I have of Mary de Gournay le 
Jars, my adopted * daughter, and cer- 
' tainly beloved by me with more than a 
paternal loye, and involved in my ſolitude and retire- 
ment, as one of the beſt parts of my own being. | hay 
no regard to any thing in this world but her; and, it a 
man may preſage from her youth, her ſoul will, one 
day, be capable of the nobleſt things; and, amongf 
others, of the perfection of ſacred tricndſhip, to whic 
we do not read that any of her ſex could ever yet arrive; 
the ſincerity and ſolidity of her manners are alread 
ſufficient for it; her affection towards me is more tha 
ſuperabundant, and ſuch, in ſhort, as that there is nothing 
more to be wiſhed, if not that the apprehenſion ſhe has 
of my end, being now five and fiſty years old, might 


And of Mary 
de Gournay. 


As to the meaning of theſe words, Adopted Daughter, ſee the article 
GOURNAY in Bayle's Dictionary; where you will find, that this young 
lady's opinion of the firſt Eſſays of Montaigne gave the occaſion for thit 
adoption, long before ſhe ever ſaw Montaigne. But here I cannot bel 
tranſcribing part of a paſſage, which Mr. Bayle quoted from M. Pal 
quier, in the note A, which contains ſome remarkable particulars of tl 
jort of Adoption. Montaigne, ſays Paſquier, having, in 1588, made: 
« long ſtay at Paris, Mademoiſelle de Jars came thither, on purpoſe te 
« ſee his perſon ; and ſhe and her mother carried him to their houſe a 
« Gournay, where he ſpent two months in two or three journeys, all 
© met with as hearty a welcome as he could deſire; and, finally, tha 
© this virtuous lady, being informed of Montaigne's death, croſſed al 
« moſt through the whole kingdom of France, with paſſports, as wel 
« from her own motive, as by invitation from Montaigne's widow an 
« daughter, to mix her tears with theirs, whoſe ſorrows were boundleſs.” 


— no | 
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got fo cruelly afflict her. The judgment ſhe made of 
my firſt Eſſays, being a woman ſo young, and in this 
age, and alone in her own country, and the famous ve- 
hemency wherewith ſhe loved, and deſired me upon the 
ſole eſteem ſhe had of me, before ſhe ever ſaw me, is 
an accident very worthy of conſideration, 

Other virtues have had little or no credit in this age, 
but valour is become popular by our civil „our js be- 
wars; and in this reſpect we have ſouls come popular 
brave, even to perfection, and in ſo great in France. * 
number, that the choice is impoſſible to be made. This 
is all of extraordinary, and not common, that has hither- 
to arrived at my knowledge. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of giving the Lye. 


ELL, but ſome one will ſay to me, * This de- 
© fign of making a man's ſelf the hy Mon- 
« ſubject of his writing were excuſable in taigne ſpeaks 
* rare and famous men, who, by their # often of 
1 . . . imſelf in this 
reputation, had given others a curioſity work. 
eto be fully informed of them.” It is 
moſt true, I confeſs it, and know very well, that artifi- 
cers will ſcarce lift their eyes from their work to look at 
an ordinary man, when they will forſake their workbouſes 
and ſhops to ſtare at an eminent perſon, when he comes 
to town : it miſbecomes any perſon to give his own 
character, except he has qualities worthy of imitation, 
and whoſe life and opinions may ſerve for a model. 
The great actions of Cæſar and Xenophon were a juſt and 
ſolid baſis on which to fix and found their narratives: 
and 1t were alſo to be wiſhed, that we had the Journals 
of Alexander the Great, and the Commentaries that 
Auguſtus, Cato, Sylla, Brutus, and others have left of 
their actions. We love and contemplate the very ſtatues 
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of ſuch perſonages, both in copper and marble. This 
remonſtrance is very true, but it very little concerns me, 


Non recito cuiquam, niſi amicis, idque rogatus f; 
Non ubivis, coramve quibuſlibet : in medio qui 
Scripta foro recilant, ſunt multi, quique lavantes. 


I ſeldom &er rehearſe, and when I do 
*Tis to my friends, and with reluctance too, 
Not before every one, and every-where ; | 


We have too many that rehearſers are, 
In baths, the forum, and the public ſquare. 


I do not here form a ſtatue to erect in the centre of x 
city, in the church, or any public quadrangle, 


Non equidem hoc ſtudeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat : 
Secreti loquimur 4. 


With pompous traſh to ſwell the frothy line 
Is not, indeed, my friend ! what I deſign: 
Whatever be the ſecrets 1 indite, 

To you ] truſt, to you alone I write, 


It is for ſome corner of a library, or to entertain a 
neighbour, a kinſman, or a friend, that has a mind to 
renew his acquaintance and familiarity with me in this 
my picture. Others have been encouraged to ſpeak of 
themſelves, becauſe they found the ſubje& worthy and 
rich ; I, on the contrary, am the bolder, by reaſon my 
ſubject is ſo poor and ſterile, that I cannot be ſuſpected 
Of oſtentation. I judge freely of the actions of others; 
J give little of my own to judge of, becauſe of their no- 
thingneſs : I am not ſo conſcious of any good in myſelf, . 
as to tell it without bluſhing. What contentment would 
it be to me to hear any thus relate to me the manners, 0 


* Hor. lib. i. ſat. 4. ver. 73, &c. j 

+ Inſtead of coadtus, as Horace bas it in the firſt verſe, Montaigne bas 
ſubſtituted rogatus, which more exactly expreſſes bis thought. 

J Perl. fat, v. ver. 19. 


faces, 
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faces, countenances, the ordinary words and fortunes of 
ny anceſtors? How attentively ſhould I liſten to it! 
in truth, it would be 1ll-nature to deſpiſe even the'pic- 
tres of our friends and predeceſſors, the faſhion of 
weir cloaths, and of their arms. I preſerve my father's 
gritings, his ſea!, and one particular ſword of his, and 
have not thrown the long ſtaves he uſed to carry in his 
hand, out of my cloſet. Paterna veſtis, et annulus, tanto 
tharior eſt poſteris, quanto erga * major affefius *; 
« a father's robe and ring are ſo much the dearer to his 
« poſterity, in proportion to the affection they retain for 
« him.” If my poſterity, nevertheleſs, ſhall be of an- 
other mind, I ſhall be even with them; for they cannot 
care leſs for me, than I ſhall then do for them. All the 
naffic that I have, in this, with the public, is, that I 
borrow their writing tackle, as it 1s more eaſy, and at 
band; and, in recompence, ſhall, perhaps, keep a diſh 
of butter from melting in the market. 


+ Ne toga cordyllis, ne penula defit olivis, 
Et laxas ſcombris ſepe dabo tunicas I. 


ll furniſh plaice and olives with a coat, 
And cover mack'rel when the ſun ſhines hot. 


5 


And though no- body ſhould read me, have I loſt my 
ime in entertaining myſelf ſo many idle 


F WH fours, in thoughts ſo pleafing and uſeful ? 1 : 

d W moulding this figure upon myſelf, I of bimtelf, that 

ye been ſo oft conſtrained to curry and he might the 

d turn myſelf, as it were, infide out, that the A 

; Nopy is truly taken, and has, in ſome ſort, give his own 

- Wh formed itſelf. But, as I paint for others, I true character. 

f, W'preſent myſelf in more exquiſite colour- 

d W's than in my own natural complexion, I am as much 

„ bomed by my book, as my book is by me: it is a book 
conſubſtantial with the author; of a peculiar tenor; a 

5 nember of my life, and whoſe buſineſs is not deſig ned for 

Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. i. cap. 13. + Mart, lib, xiii. Ep. 2. 
5, er. 1. 1 Catullus, ep. 92. ver. 8. 


others, 


. c c — 


and his whole employment ; who intends to give a laſtin 
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others, as that of all other book is. In giving ſo con- 
tinual, and ſo curious an account of myſelf, have I loft 
any time? for he who ſometimes curſorily ſurveys him- 
ſelf only, doth not ſo ſtrictly examine himſelf, nor pene. 
trate ſo deep, as he who makes it his buſineſs, his itudy, 


record, with all his fidelity, and with all his force, The 
moſt delicious pleaſures, however digeſted internally, 
avoid leaving any trace of themſelves, and ſhun the fight 
not only of the people, but of any other man. How oft 
has this affair diverted me from uneaſy thoughts? And 
all that are frivolous ſhould be reputed ſo. Nature has 
preſented us with a large faculty of entertaining ourſclyes 
apart; and oft call us to it, to teach us, that we owe 
ourſelves, in part, to ſociety, but chiefly to ourſelves. In 
order to habituate my fancy, even to meditate in ſome 
method, and to ſome end, and to keep it from loſing 
itſelf, and roving at random, it is but to give it a body, 
and to regiſter all the pretty thoughts that preſent them- 
ſelves to it. I give ear to my whimſies, becauſe I am 
to record them. How oft has it fallen out, that, being 
diſpleaſed at ſome action which civility and reaſon did 
not permit me openly to reprove, I have here diſgorged 
myſelf of them, not without defign of public inſtruction: 
and yet theſe poetical laſhes, 


Zon des ſur Þ gil, aon ſur le groin, 
Zon ſur le dos du Sagoin &. 


A jerk over the eye, over the fnout, 
Let Sagoin be jerk'd throughout. 


imprint themſelves better. upon paper, that upon the 
moſt ſenſible fleſh, What if I liſten to books a little 
more attentively than ordinary, ſince I watch if I can 
purloin any thing that may adorn or ſupport my own ? 
J have not at all ſtudied to make a book; but I have, in 
ſome ſort, ſtudied becauſe I had made it, if it be ſtudy- 
ing, to ſcratch and pinch, now one author, and then 
another, either by the head or foot; not with any de- 


* Marot contre Sagoin. 
ſign 
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fign to ſteal opinions from them, but to aſſiſt, ſecond, 
and to fortify thoſe I had before embraced. 

But who ſhall we believe in the report he makes of 
himſelf, in fo corrupt an age? Conſidering +, fittle te. 
there are ſo few, if any at all, wham we can gard paid to 
believe when ſpeaking of others, where ruth. an odi- 

g 1 ous vice. 

there 15 leſs intereſt to lye, The firit ſtep 

to the corruption of manners is baniſhing of truth; for, 
2s Pindar ſays, © to be ſincerely true is the beginning of 
a great virtue,” and the firſt article that Plato requires 
in the government of his republic. The truth of theſe 
days 1s not that which really is ſuch, but what every man 
perſuades himſelf, or another to believe; as we generally 
give the name of money, not only to lawful coin, bur 
to the counterfeit alſo, if it be current. Our nation has 
long been reproached with this vice; for Salvianus Maſh - 
lienſis, who lived in the time of the emperor Valentinian, 
ſays, “that lying and perjury is not a vice with the 
« French, but a way of ſpeaking.” He that would im- 
prove upon this teſtimony, might ſay, that it is now 
« avirtue with them.” Men form and faſhion themſelves 
to it, as to an exerciſe of honour ; for diffimulation is 
one of the moſt notable qualities of this age. 

I have often confidered, whence comes this cuſtom, 
that we ſo religiouſly obſerve, of bein 
more highly offended with the reproach of ence comes 
a vice ſo familiar to us than with any are ſo flung 
other, and that it ſhould be the higheſt with the re- 

d . proach of he - 
injury that can, in words, be done us, to ing lyars. 
reproach us with a lye : upon examina- 

tion, I find, that it is natural to diſclaim thoſe faults 
moſt, with which we are moſt tainted: it ſeems as if, 
by reſenting, and being moved at the accuſation, we, in 
ſome ſort, acquitted ourſelves of the faulr; if we are 
guilty of it in fact, we condemn it, at leaſt in appear- 
ance: may it alſo not be, that this reproach ſeems to im- 
ply cowardice, and meanneſs of ſpirit? Of wnich can 
there be a more manifeſt fign, than for a man to eat his 


own words? What, to lye againſt a man's own know- 


ledge: lying is a baſe vice; a vice that one of the ancients 
| | paints 
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paints in the moſt odious colours, when 


gument of the he ſays, * that it is too maniteſt a contempt 
contempt of & of God, and a fear of man.” It is not 


Lying an ar- 


Wer poſhble more copiouſly to repreſent the 


horror, baſcneſs, and irregularity of it; for, what can be 
imagined more vile, than a man, who is a coward 
towards man, ſo courageous as to defy his Maker? Our 
intelligence being by no other canal to be conveyed to 
one another but by words, he who falſifies them betrays 
public ſociety: it is the only tube through which we com- 
municate our thoughts and wills to one another; it is the 
interpreter of the foul, and, if it fails us, we no longer 
know, nor have any farther tie upon another: if that 
deceive us, it breaks all our correſpondence, and di- 
folves all the bands of our government. Certain nations 
of the new-diſcovered Indies (no matter for naming 
them, fince they are no more; for, by wonderful and un- 
heard-of example, the deſolation of that conqueſt ex- 
tended to the utter abolition of names, and the ancient 
knowledge of places) offered to their Gods human 
blood, but only ſuch as was drawn from the tongue and 
„ears, to atone for the fin of lying, as well heard as 
« pronounced.” The good fellow of Greece“ was 
wont to ſay, „that children were amuſed with rattles, 
« and men with words.” 
As to the various uſages of our giving the lye, and 
the laws of honour in that caſe, and the 
Ins avs alterations they have received, I ſhall re- 
not ſo delicate fer ſaying what I know of them to an- 
3 article of other time, and ſhall learn, if I can, in the 
ying, as we f a 
are. mean while, at what time the cuſtom took 
| beginning, of ſo exactly weighing and 
meaſuring words, and of engaging our honour to them; 
for it is eaſy to judge, that it was not anciently amongſt 


the Greeks and Romans; and I have often thought it 


ftrange to ſee them rail at, and give one another the lye, 
without any farther quarrel. The laws of their duty 
ſteered ſome other courſe than ours. Cæſar is ſometimes 
called thief, and ſometimes drunkard, to his teeth, We 


* Lyſander, in Plutarch's life of him, chap. 4. 
| ſee 


ee 


Oo Liberty of Conſcience. * 46n 
e the liberty of invectives, which they praiſed upon 
one another, I mean the greateſt chiefs of war of both 


jations, where words were only revenged with words, 
without any other conſequence. 


C H A P. XIX: 
Of Liberty of Conſcience. 


T is uſual to ſee good intentions, if purſued without 
moderation, pufh men on to very vi- ne dess ned 
cous effects. In the diſpute, which has often extrava- 
ow engaged France in a civil war, the £9nt and con- | 
beſt and the ſoundeſt cauſe, no doubt, be. OR 
that which maintains the ancient religion and govern- 
ment of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, amongſt the good 
men of that party (for I do not ſpeak of thoſe that make 
a pretence of it, either to execute their own particular 
revenge, or to gratify their avarice, or to court the fa- 
rour of princes; but of thoſe who engage in the quarrel 
out of true zeal to religion, and a regard to the peace 
ad government of their country) of theſe, I fay, we ſee 
nany whom paſſion tranſports beyond the bounds of rea- 
bn, and ſometimes inſpires with counſels that are unjuſt 
ad violent, and alſo raſh. 

It is true, that in thoſe primitive times, when our re- 
gion began to gain authority with the 
bs, zeal armed many againſt all forts of This zeal in- 
Payan books, by which thelearned ſuffered Chdians, 
agan » OY Chriftians, 
nexceeding great loſs; which, I conceive, when they be- 
d more prejudice to letters, than all the ey Wn 
lames kindled by the barbarians. Of this gan books. 
Cornelius Tacitus is a very good witnels ; 
or though the emperor Tacitus his kinſman, had by ex- 
ſreſs order, furniſhed all the libraries in the world with 
us book, nevertheleſs, one entire copy could not eſcape 
ne curious ſearch of thoſe who deſired to aboliſh it, for 
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only five or ſix idle clauſes in it, that were contraty to 
our belief. | 


And to praiſe 
bad emperors, 
who favoured 
Chriſtianity, 
and to blame 
Julian, and o- 
thers, who op- 
poſed it 


The character 
of the emperor 
Julian the A- 
poſtate. 


Moxtaictxr's Ess As. 


They were alſo very ready to lend un. 
due praiſes to all the emperors who did 
any thing for us, and univerſally to con- 
demn all the actions of thoſe who were 
our adverſaries, as is manifeſt in the em. 
peror Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate; who 
was, in truth, a very great and rare man, 
a man in whoſe ſoul that philoſophy was 
imprinted in lively characters, by which 
he profeſſed to govern all his actions; 


and, in truth, there is no ſort of virtue, of 
which he has not left behind him very notable examples 
In chaſtity (of which the whole courſe of 
. his life has given manifeſt proof) we read 
the like of him, as was faid of Alexander and Scipio #, 
that, being in the flower of his age (for he was ſlain by 
the Parthians at one and thirty) of a great many very 
beautiful cap tives, he would not touch, nor ſo much as 
look upon one. As to his juſtice F, he took himſelf the 
pains to hear the parties, and although he would, out 
of curiofity, enquire. what religion they were of, neyer- 
theleſs the hatred he had to ours, never turned the ba- 
lance. He made ſeveral good laws, and cut off a great 
part of the ſubſidies and taxes levied by his predeceſſors . 

We have two good hiftorians, who were eye-witnefles 
of his actions; one of whom, Marcelli- 


anew ogg nus, in ſeveral places of his hiſtory, ſharp- 4 

rians, eye- ly reproves an edict of his, whereby © he , - 

N of his e interdicted all Chriſtian rhetoricians 4 

| * and grammarians from keeping ſchool, T 

& or teaching, and ſays, he could with that act of his bad H. 

« been buried in filence $.” It is very likely, that, had I. 

he done any more ſevere things againſt us, the hiſtorian, * 
who was fo affectionate to our party, would not have 

paſſed it over in ſilence, 0 


Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxiv. chap. 8. + Idem, ib. lib. xxi. cap · 1% 
1 Idem, lib. xxy, cap. 5, 6. $ Idem, lib, xxii. cap. 10. 


y He 
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He was, indeed, ſharp againſt us, but yet no cruel 


memy : for our own people tell this ſtory 


f him, „ that, one day, walking about Iii modera- 

« the city of Chalcedon, Maris, bilbop of prod Aa 7 
that place, called out to him, and told 3 vil 
„him, that he was an atheiſt, and an 7 | 
« apoſtate :” to which he only anfwered, “ Go, wretch, 
« and lament the loſs of thy eyes :” to this the biſhop 
replied again, © I thank Jeſus Chriſt for taking away my 
« fight, that I might not ſee thy impudent face “.“ So 
itis, that this action of his ſavours nothing of the cru- 
dty that he is ſaid to have exerciſed towards us; though 
they ſay, that his anſwer to the biſhop was but an affee- 
ation of philoſophic patience. * He was (ſays Eutro- 
jus +, my other witneſs) © an enemy to Chriſtianity, 
« but without ſhedding blood.” And, to 14; unice. 
ſeturn to his juſtice, there is nothing in 

that whereof he can be accuſed, but the ſeverity he prac- 
iſed in the beginning of his reign, againſt thoſe who had 
followed the party of Conftantius, his predeceſſor F. 

As to his fobriety, he lived always a ſoldier kind of 
fe; and kept a table, in times of the 
noſt profound peace, like one that pre- 
pared and inured himſelf to the rigours of war &. 

His vigilance was ſuch, that he divided the night 


His ſobr iety. 


Into three or four parts, of which always 


the leaſt was dedicated to fleep; the hs, 

reſt was ſpent either in viſiting his army and guards, 
nin ſtudy; for, amongſt other rare qualities, he was 
excetlent in all forts of literature. It is ſaid of Alex- 
der the Great, „that, when he was in bed, leſt 
* ſleep ſhould divert him from his thoughts and ſtudies, 
«he had always a baſon ſet by his bed-fide, and held 
"one of his hands out with a bullet of copper 
Lin it, to the end, that if he fell afleep, and his fingers 
left their hold, the bullet, by falling into the baton, 


* Sozomen's Eccleſiaſtical N lib. v. cap. 4 1 Eutrop. hb, x. 
ap, 8. Ammian. Marcell, lib. xxu, cap. 2. F Idem, lib. 
cap. 2. et xxvi, cap. 53 5 
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* might awake him *.” But this Julian was ſo bent 
upon what he had a mind to do, and ſo little diſturbed 
with fumes, by reaſon of his fingular abſtinence, that he 
had no need of any ſuch invention. 

As to his military experience, he was admirable in alf 

1 the qualities of a great captain, as it wa 

ona» cory likely he ſhould, — been, almoſt all 

his life, in a continual exerciſe of war, an 

moſt of that time with us in France, againſt the Ger- 

mans and Franconians : we hardly read of any man that 

ever encountered more dangers, or that gave more fre 
quent proofs of his perſonal valour. 

His death has ſomething in it like that of Epaminon- 
das ; for he was wounded with an arrow, 
which he tried to pull out, and would 
have done it, but that, being two-edged, it cut the ſinews 
of his hand. He called out forthwith, “ that they would 
ce carry him, in this condition, into the midſt of the 
« battle to encourage his ſoldiers,” who very bravely 
diſputed the battle without him, till night parted the ar- 
mies . He was obliged to his philoſophy for the ſingu- 
lar contempt he had for his life, and all human things; 
and he had a firm belief of the immortality of the ſoul, 

In matters of religion, he was vicious throughout, 
and was ſurnamed the Apoſtate, for hav-f 


A . 3 wv - 


His death. 


— — — 


my os 


„rA ing relinquiſhed ours: though, methinks, 
worſhip of it is more likely, that he had never 
0 thoroughly embraced it, but had diſ- 


ſembled, out of obedience to the laws, till he came to 
the empire. 

He was, in his own, ſo ſuperſtitious, that he was laugh- 
ed at for it, by thoſe of the ſame opinion of 
his own time, who ſaid, “that, had he got 
te the victory over the Parthians, he would 
c have deſtroyed the breed of oxen in the world to ſupply 
ec his ſacrifices .“ He was, moreover, a bigot to the art 
of divination, and gave authority to all forts of pre- 
ditions. He ſaid, amongſt other things, at his death, 
« that d he was obliged to the gods, and thanked them, 


Exceſſively ſu- 
perſtitious. 


* Fe” gi *amrF a” Yom * "= Wwe ww . Tz, ws Am 


* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xvi. cap. 2. + Idem, ib. lib. xxv. cap · 3 
1 Idem, ibid, cap. 6. $ Idem, ib. lib, xxv. Chap. 4. 
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we 
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« in that they had not been pleaſed to cut him off by ſur- 
« priſe, having, long before, advertiſed him of the place 
« and hour of his death; nor by a mean and upmanly 
« death, more becoming lazy and delicate people ; nor 
« by a death that was langurfhing, and painful; and 
«that they had thought him worthy to die after that 
« noble manner, in the career of his victories, and in the 
& height of his glory.“ He had a viſion ike that of 
Marcus Brutus, that firſt threatened him in Gaul 4 
and afterwards appeared to him in Perſia, juſt before his 
death 1. Theſe words, that ſome make him ſay, when 
he felt himſelf wounded, f Thou haſt overcome, N 25 
% garene;“ or, as others, F Content thyſelf, Nazarene,” 
would hardly have been omitted, had they-been believed 
by my witneffes, who, being preſent i in the army, have 
ſet down even the leaſt motions and words of his latter 
end, no more than certain other ſtrange things that are 
recorded of him. 

Jo return to my ſubject, He long nouriſhed, ſays 
« Marcellinus, Paganiſm in his heart ; 7 
* but, all his army being Chriſtians, be eb „ 4 
« durſt not own it &: but, in the end, ſee- niſm, and tõ de- 
« ing himſelf ſtrong enough to dare to diſ- 1 by keoping 
cover himſelf, he cauſed the-temples of up their wil 
«the gods to be thrown open, and did his ns by general 
e utmoſt to ſet on foot an idolatry |. 
The better to effect this, having, at Conſtantinople, 
found the people diſunited, and alſo the prelates of the 
church divided amongſt themſelves, and having con- 
* vened them all before him, he gravely and earneſtly 
* admoniſhed them to. calm thoſe civil diffenfions ; 
* that eyery one might freely, and without fear, follow his 
* own-religion : this he did the more ſedulouſly ſolicit, 
in hopes that this licence would augment the ſchimsand 
faction of their diviſion, and hinder the people from 
* reuniting, and conſequently fortifyj ing 42 mſelyss - 


„Ammian. Marcell, lib. xx, cap. 5. 6 
1 Vieifti, Galilze. Theodorer.. Hiſt. Eccleſ. is. you #24 15 * ap- 


ldem, lib xi. cap. 2. Ammian Marcell. lib, xxii, cap 3. 
No I.' < H h © &« oainſt 
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«« gainſt him by their unanimous intelligence and com 
e cord; having experienced, by the-cruelty of ſome 
« Chriſtians, that there is no beaſt, in the world { 


much to be feared by man, as man.“ 


Theſe are very near his words, wherein this is worthy 
mand of confideration, that the emperor Ju. 
eflections on Ii : de { f h { . . 
this policy, with lian made ule of the ſame receipt of li. 
regard to the li- berty of conſcience, to inflame the civil 
yr 5 Baia xx diſſenſions, that our kings have now done 
Montaigne's to extinguiſh: them: ſo that it may be ſaid, 
— Jo pro- on one fide, « That to give the people 
| the reins: to entertain every man his 
«© n opinion is to ſcatter and ſow divifion, and, as it 
cc were,: to lend a hand to augment it, there being no 
ce barrier nor correction of law to ſtop and hinder its 
ce career;” but, on'the other fide, a man may alſo ſay, 
ce that to give people the reins to entertain every man 
& his own opinion, is to mollify and appeaſe them by 
« facility and toleration, and dulls the point which is 
cc \hetted and made ſharper by ſingularity, novelty, and 
ec difficulty.“ And, I think, it is more for the honour 
of the devotion of our kings, that, not having been able 
to do what they would, they have made a ſhew of being 

willing to do what they could. | 


——_ * 


GH Ar. -X£ 
That we taſte nothing Pure. 


O weak is our condition, that things cannot fall 
Q into our uſe in their natural ſimplicity and purity; 
tdcthe elements that we enjoy, are changed, 
8 even metals themſelves; and gold mult 
out its inconve- be debaſed, by ſome alloy, to fit it for out 
Ee ſervice. Neither has virtue, fo ſimple as 


that which Ariſto, Pyrrho, and alſo the Stoics have made 


the principal end of life: nor the Cyrenaicand Ariſtippic 


pleaſure been uſeful to it without a mixture, Of the 


plea- 


— * * 
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meaſure and goods that we enjoy, there is not One ex- 
enpt from ſome mixture of evil and inconvenience. 


medio de fonte leporum, | 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis floribus angat *. 


Something that's bitter will ariſe, 
Even amidſt our jollities. 


Our greateſt pleaſure has ſome air of groaning and com- 
plaining in it: would you not ſay, that it is dying of 
mguiſh ? Nay, when we forge the image of it, in its 
excellency, we paint it with fickly and painful epithets, 
knguor, ſoftneſs, feebleneſs, faintneſs, Morbidezza, a 
great teſtimony of their conſanguinity and conſubſtan- 
ality, Exceſſive joy has more of ſeverity than gaiety 
in it: the fulleſt contentment, more of the ſedate than 
of the merry. + Ipſa felicitas, ſe niſi temperat, premit : 
«even felicity, unleſs it moderate itſelf, oppreſſeth.“ 
Pleaſure preys upon us, according to the old Greek 
rerſe ], which ſays, „that the gods ſell us all the good 
they give us ;” that is to ſay, that they give us nothing 
pure and perfect, and which we do not purchaſe but at 
the price of ſome evil. | 75 
Labour and pleaſure, very unlike in nature, affotiate, 
nevertheleſs, but I know not what natural BY | 1 l 
conjunction. {|} Socrates. ſays, * that thee joined 3 
* ſome god tried to mix in one maſs, end, as appears 
*and to confound pain and pleaſure, from Wr bo 
* but, not being able to do it, he bethought him at leaſt 
to couple them by the tail.” Metrodorus  faid, 
that in ſorrow there is ſome mixture of pleaſure.” I, 
know not, whether he intended any thing elſe by that 
aying : but, for my part, I am of opinion, that 
mere is deſign, conſent, and complacency in giving a 


1 Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1126, + Senec. ep. 74 
—— r TY) | 
Ilakgoy nuiv Wale Teyala Ogo. þ 

Epicharmus apud Xenopbon. lib. xi. «Troemmoryu, 

| In Plato's dialogue, intitled Phædon, p 376. 

} Metrodorus, Senec, ep. 99. CNN 
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man's ſelf up to melancholy; I ſay, that beſides amb;. Ml 7! 
tion, which may alſo have a ſtroke in the buſineſs, there A 
is ſome ſhadow of delight and delicacy, which ſmiles up- 

on, and, flatters us, even in the very lap of melancholy, 8. 


Are there not ſome complexions that feed upon it? by 
| an 

e quedam flere voluptas X. % 

A certain. kind of pleaſure 'tis to weep. 10 


And one Attalus, in Seneca, ſays, “ that the memory i 
© of our deceaſed. friends is as graceful to us, as the bit-¶ ou 
e terneſs in the wine, very old, is to the palate &, 


| Wi 
Miniſter vetulis puer Falerni m 
Ingere mi calices amariores 1. ic 
5 FOO 4 

Thou, boy, that fill'ſt the old Falernian wine, * 


The bitt'reſt pour into the bowl that's mine, 


ec and as apples that have a ſweet tartneſs.” Nature 
diſcovers this confuſion to us Painters. hold, “ thar 
the ſame motions and ſcrewings of the face that ſerve 
„for weeping, ſerve for laughter too ;” and, indeed 
before the one or the other be finiſhed, do but obſerve 
the paintets conduct, and you will be in doubt to whic| 
of the two the defign does tend: and the extremity ol 
laughter is mixed with tears; Nullam ſine auttoramenti 
malum eft |; no evil is without its compenſation.“ 
When I imagine man ſurrounded with all the conve 
83 niences that are to be deſired, let us pu 
univerſal plea- the caſe, that all his members were alway 
ſure not to be ſeized with a pleaſure like that of genera 
born by man. tion in its molt exceflive height: I fanc 
him tnelting under the weight of his delight, and ſee hi 
utterly unable to ſupport ſo pure, ſo continual, and i 
univerſal a pleaſure : indeed he is running away whilſt h 
is there, and naturally make haſte to eſcape, as from 


* 


Ovid. Triſt. el. 3. ver. 37. + Senec. epiſt. 63. 1 Catu 
epiſt. 25. ver. 1, 2. I Senec, epilt, 69. | 
. . . ? p q | 
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place where he cannot ſtagd firm, and where he is 


afraid of finking. 
When ieee confeſs myſelf, I find, that the beſt 
ood quality I have has in it ſome tinc- | 1 
doe of vice; A. am afraid, that Plato, arp Dy ah ho 
in his pureſt virtue (1 who am as ſincere in man, 
nd perfect a lover of him, and of the virtues of that 
ſtamp, as any other whatever) if he laid his ear cloſe 
to himſelf, (and he did fo) he would have heard ſome 
jarring ſound of human mixture, but ſo obſcure as onl 
to be perceived by himſelf : man is wholly and through- 
out but a patched and motley compoſition. 

Even the laws of juſtice N cannot ſubſiſt 
without ſome mixture of injuſtice : inſo— The : 4.6 laue 
much that Plato ſays, ** they undertake 1250 leine . 


SEES 


there may be ſome exceſſes in the purity — oovg _—_ 


nd perſpicacity of our mind; that pene- proper for affairs 


rating light has too much of ſubtilty and 8 — 


practice ; and a little veiled and obſcyred, to bear the 
better proportion to this dark and terreſtrial life: and 
jet common and leſs ſpeculative ſouls are found to be 
more proper, and more ſucceſsful in the management 
if affairs ; and the elevated and exquiſite opinions of 
Mmiloſophy are unfit for buſineſs: this acute Fn of 
ne mind, and the ſupple and reſtleſs volubility of it, 
aſturb our negociations: we are to manage human 
aterpriſes more ſuperficially and roughly, and leave a 
great part to the determination of fortune. It is not ne- 
* Tacit, Annal. lib, xiv. 

25 An UNS: n; | ecffary | 


| 
| 
| 


deeply: a man loſes himſelf in the conſideration of ſo 


| Deor. lib 1. cap. 22. 1 a ; 5 1 
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ceſſary to examine affairs with ſo much ſubtlety, and ſo 


many contrary luſtres, and various forms. Veluntantibus 
res inter ſe ug nantes, obtor puerant anim * : © whilſt they 
* conſidered of things ſo inconſiſtent in themſelves, they 
& were aſtoniſhed.” It is what the ancients ſay of Simo- 
nides , * that by reaſon his imagination ſuggeſted to 
him, upon the queſtion king Hiero had put to him (to 
& anſwer which, he had many days to conſider it) ſeveral 
cc witty and ſubtle arguments, whilſt he doubted which 
ce was the moſt likely, he totally defpaired of the truth.“ 
He that dives into, and in his inquiſition comprehends 
all circumſtances and conſequences, hinders his choice : a 
little engine, well handled, is ſufficient for executions of 
leſs or greater weight and moment : the beſt managers 
are chofe who are leaſt able to tell us why they are ſo; 
and the greateſt talker; for the moſt part, do nothing 
to xe A I know one of this ſort of men, and a moſt 
excellent manager in theory, who has miſcrably let an 
hundred thouſand livres yearly revenue flip through his 
hands. I know another, who ſays, that he is able to 
give better advice than any of his council ; and there is 
not, in the world, a fairer ſhew of a ſoul, and of a good 
underſtanding, than he has; nevertheleſs, when he come 
to the teſt, his ſervants find him quite another thing; 
not to bring his misfortune into the account, | 


— 8 


CH A, F.. XX, 
5 Againſt Sleth, 


4 HE emperor Veſpaſian, being ſick of the diſcak 
ü whereof he died, did not, for all that, neglect 
ene ee PIP after the ſtate of the empire ; * 
a prince ought even in bed, continually diſpatched 2 
N fairs of great conſequence; for which 
| oth, * F * 

* Livy, lib, xxxii. cap. 20. | 
+ King Hiero had defired him to define what God was, Cic. de Nat 
. | | 1 5 being 
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being reproved by his phyſician, as a thing prejudicial 
to his health, „ An emperor, (ſaid he,) muſt die ſtand- 
« ing *.” A fine ſaying, in my opinion, and worthy of 
agreat prince f. Theemperor Adrian afterwards made 
uſe-of one to the ſame purpoſe ; and ſhould be often put 
in mind of it, to make them know, that the great office 
conferred upon them, of the command of ſo many men, 
i; not an idle imployment; and that there is nothing can 
ſo juſtly diſguſt a ſubject, and make him unwilling to 
expoſe himſelf to labour and danger for the ſervice of his 
prince, than to ſee him, in the mean time, devoted to 
bis eaſe, and to vain and unmanly amuſements.: nor will 
the ſubject be ſollicitous of his prince's preſervation, who 
ſo much neglects that of his people. 

Whoever offers to maintain, that it is better for a 
rince to carry on his wars by others, than 
1 his own perſon, Sent will furniſh oof, PR 
him with examples enough to thoſe mies in perſon. 
whoſe lieutenants have brought great enterpriſes to a 
happy iſſue, and of thoſe alſo whoſe preſence has done 
more hurt than good. But no virtuous and valiant 
prince can bear to be tutored with ſuch fcandalous leſ- 
ſons.; under colour of ſaving his head, like the ſtatue of 
a ſaint, for the happineſs of his kingdom, they degrade 
him from, and make him incapable of, his office, which 
is military throughout. I Kn. one, who had much ra- 
ther be beaten, than ſleep whilſt another fights for him; 
and who never, without envy, heard of any brave thing 
done, even by his own officers, .in his abſence : an 
Selima the firſt ſaid, with very good reafon, in my opi- 
nion, * that victories, obtained without the ſovereigns, 
were never complete.” Much more-readily would he 
have ſaid, that that ſovereign ought bluſh for ſhame, to 
pretend to any ſhare in it, when he had contributed no- 
thing to it, but his voice and thought; nor even fo 
much as thoſe, conſidering, that, in ſuch works, the 
direction and command that deſerve honour, are only 
ſuch as are given upon the place, and in the heat 


* Suetonius in Veſpaſian. ſet. xx. 
＋ Al. Spartiani ZElius Verus, ſect. xvi. Hiſt, Auguſt, 
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_ of the bufinefs. No pilot pet forms his office by ſtand- 


ing ill. The princes of the Ottoman family, the chief 
ih the world of military fortune, have warmly em. 
braced this opinion; and Bajazet the ſecond, with his 
fon that ſwetved from it, ſpending their time in the 
feienees, and othet employments within doors, gave 
great blows to their empie : and Amurath the third, 
now reigning, following their example, begins to do the 
ſame: Was it bot Edwatd the third, king of England, 
who faid this of our king Charles the fifth? “ There ne. 
ver was king ſo ſeldom put on his arms, and yet 
« never king who cut me out ſo much work.” He might 
well think it ſtrange, as an effect of change more than cf 
| reaſon : and let thoſe ſeek out ſore other advocate for 
them than me, who will reckon the kings of Caſtile and 
Portugal amongſt the warlike and magnanimous con- 
querors, becauſe, at the diſtance of twelve hundred 
leagues froth their lazy reſidence, by the conduct of 
their agents, they made themſelves maſters of both In- 
dies; which, it is a queſtion, if they had but the cou. 
rage to go and end them. 

The emperòr Julian ſaid yet further, “ that a philoſo- 
he 4Aivity and © pher, and a brave man, ought not ſo 
ſobriety requiſite ©* much as to breathe ;*” this is to ſay, not 
nr to allow any more to bodily neceſſities, 
than what we cannot refuſe ; keeping the ſoul and body 
* ſtill intent and buſy about things honourable, great, 
c and virtuous ;” he was aſhamed, if any one in public 
law him ſpit or ſweat, (which is ſaid by ſome alſo of the 


Lacedæmonian young men, and which Xenophon ſays of 


the Perfian) becauſe he conceived, that exerciſe, con- 
tinual labour, and ſobriety, ought to have dried vp all 
thoſe ſuperfluities. What Seneca ſays will not be unfit 
for this place; which is, „that the ancient Romans 
t kept their youth always ſtanding, and taught them no- 
thing that they were to learn, fitting &.“ — 
It is a generous defire to wiſh to die uſefully, and 
ke a man; but the effect lies not ſo much in our reſo- 
lution, as in our good fortune. A thouſand have propoſ- 
S ES | 7 
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ed to themſelves, in battle, either to conqueror die, who 
have failed both in the one and the other: 13 
wornds and impriſonment croffing their — 5 = . 
defign, and compelling them to live a- exit is laudable, 
inſt their wills. There are difeaſes that though the thing 
obliterate even our defires, and our know- —C WP 
ſedge. Fortune was not obliged to ſe- 
cond the vanity of the Roman legions, who bound 
themſelves, by oath, © either to overcome, or die.“ Victor, 


Marce Fabi, revertar ex acie; fi fallo, Jovem pat Hoy 
cc 


et gradivumque Martem, alioſque iratos invoco deos *, | 
it WI © will return (Marcus Fabius) a conqueror from the 
of Wl © army ; and, if 1 fail, I wiſh the indignation of Jove, 
or Wl © Mars, and the other offended gods, may light upon 
dme.“ The Portugueſe ſay, “ that in a certain place 
n- (of their conqueſt ot the Indies, they met with ſoldiers, 
ed Wl © who had damned themſeves, with horrible excrations, 
of W * to enter into no compoſition, but either to kill, or be 
n- „killed; and had their heads and beards ſhaved in token 
u- Wl © of this vow.” It is to much purpoſe to hazard our- 

ſelves, and to be obſtinate : it ſeems as if blows avoid 
o. ¶ thoſe that preſent themſelves too briſkly to danger; and 
{0 I do not readily fall upon thoſe who too willingly ſeek them, 


ot Wl and fo defeat their deſign. There was one, who had 

es, WM tried all ways, and could not obtain dying by the hand 

dy WW of the enemy, was conſtrained, in order to make good 4 

at, bis reſolution of bringing home victory, or of loſing his 1 

ge life, to kill himſelf, even in the heat of battle. Amon + 

the WM other examples, this is one: © Phihitus, general of the 

of Wl © naval army of Dionyfius the younger, againſt the 8y- 

n-“ racuſans, preſented them battle, which was ſharply 

all WM © diſputed, their forces being equal. In which engage- 

fit “ he had the better at firft, through his valour : bur, 

ns i © the Syracuſans furtounded his gally, after he had, with 

10- “ great feats of arms , tried to diſengage himſeif, and 
boping for no relief, with bis own hand he took away 

nd “ that life be had fo liberally, but in vain, expoſed to 

1o- “the enemy.“ | ; 


* Tit. Liv. lib. ii. cap. 45. + Plutarch, in the liſe of Bion, cap. 2. | # 
0 7 « Muley y 
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* Muley Moluck, king of Fez, who; Anno 1578, won 
Thi lured ne 5 the battle againſt Sebaſtian, king of 
tivity of Muley Portugal, ſo famous for the death of 
_—_ 1 8 ce three kings, and the tranſlation of that 
where he died * great kingdom to the crown of Caſtile, 
<onqueror of the was extremely ſick when the Portugueſe 
Fortugueſe. © entered, in an hoſtile manner, into his 
4 dominions : and, from that day forward, grew worſe 
sand worſe, ſtill drawing nearer to, and foreſeeing his 
end yet never did man employ himſelf more vigo- 
* rouſly and bravely, than he did upon this occaſion. 
<« He found himſelf too weak to undergo the pomp and 
« ceremony of entering into this camp, which, after 
< their manner, 1s very magnificent, and full of buſtle; 
and therefore reſigned that honour to his brother: 
<< but the affice of a general was all that he reſigned; 
* all the reſt of utility and neceſſity, he moſt exactly 
«and glorioufly performed: his body lying upon a 
« couch, but his judgment and courage upright and 
firm to his Jaſt gaſp, and in ſome fort, beyond it: he 
ce might have waſted his enemy, who was indiſcreetly 
« advanced into his dominions without ſtriking a blow; 
* and it was very grievous to his heart, that, for want 
«<< of a little life, or ſomebody to ſubſtitute in the con- 
4 duct of this war *, and of the affairs of a troubled 
«« ſtate, he found himſelf compelled to ſeek a doubtful 
« and bloody victory, when he had another, better and 
“& ſurer, already in his power: yet he wonderfully ma- 
* naged the continuance of his fickneſs, in waſting the 
«© enemy, and in drawing them from the naval army, 
< and the ſea- ports in the coaſt of Africa, even till the 
e Jaſt day of his life, which he defignedly reſerved fa 
ce this great battle. He formed the main battle in a cir- 
« cle, environing the Portugal army on every fide; which 
« circle, coming to draw up cloſe together, did not only 
c hinder them in the conflict, (which was very ſharp, 
e through the valour of the young invading king) con- 
6 fidering they were, every way, to make a ſront; bu: 


„ Thuanus, Hiſt. lib, Ixv. p. 248. the Geneva edition, in 1320. 
| | & alſo 
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& alſo prevented their flight, after the defeat, ſo that, 


« conſtrained to cloſe up together again ; coacervantur- 
&« que non ſolum cede, ſed etiam fuga ; and there they who 
« ſtood, and they who fled, were ſlain in heaps upon 
« one another, leaving to the conqueror a very blood 

« and entire victory. As he was dying, he cauſed him- 
« ſelf to be carried and hurried from place to place, 
« where moſt need was; and paſſing through the files, 
6c encouraged the captains and ſoldiers one after another, 
« But, a corner of his main battle being broke, he was 
not to be reſtrained from mounting on horſeback, 
« ſword in hand. He did his utmoſt to break from 
« thoſe about him, and to ruſh into the thickeſt of the 
battle, they all the while ſtopping him, ſome by the 
« bridle, ſome by his robe, and others by his ſtirrups, 

« This laſt effort totally deprived him of the little life 
« he had left; they again laid him upon his couch, 

6 but, coming to bimte f again, he ſtarted, as it were, 
* out of his ſwoon, all other faculties failing, to give 


(the moſt neceſſary command he had then to give, 
« that his ſoldiers might not be diſcouraged with the 
« news) he Kal evan with his finger upon his mouth, the 
ordinary ſignal for keeping ſilence x. Who ever lived 
ſo long 15 far in death? Who ever died more like a 
man? The moſt naural degree of entertaining death, is 
to look upon it, not only without aſtoniſhment, but. 
without care, continuing the wonted courſe of life eyen 
into it; as Cato did, who entertained himſelf in ſtudy, 
and went to ſleep, having a violent and bloody deſign 
upon himſelf in his heart, avd the weapon in his hand 
to execute it. 


»Thuanus, lib. v. p. 248, obſerves, that it was s ſaid Charles of Bour- 
bon gave the ſame ſignal, when he was expiring at the foot of the walls 
of Rome, which his troops took by ſtorm, jun after his death. 


« finding all paſſages poſſeſſed and ſhut up, they were 


his people notice, that they were to conceal his death 
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T HAVE been none of the leaſt able in this exerciſe 
| which is proper for men of my pitch, well-ſet and 
ort; but I give it over, it ſhakes us too much to cor- 
tinue long. 1 was juſt now reading, That king Cyrus, 
5 Ls bs cc The better to ol Rem brought him 
ortes arte. „ from all parts of the empire, which 
ORE ee was of a waft extent, cauſed it to be 
cc tried, how far a horſe could go in a day, before he 
« pgited; and at that diſtance appointed men, whoſe 
« byfineſs it was to have horſes always in readineſs to 
e accommodate thoſe cn who were diſpatched away to 
c him &.“ And ſome ſay, that this ſwift way of tra- 
velling is equal to the flight of cranes. 
Ceælſar ſays, © That + Lucius Vibulus Rufus, being in 
* Po great haſte to carry 3 to Pom- 
Abe) were ved (c ney, rid day and night, often takin 
by the Romans. C freſh horſes. for the greater ſpeed 3 
and © himfelf 1,“ as Suetonius reports, “ travelled a 
„ hundred miles a day in a hired coach; but he was a 
<< furious courier, for, where rivers ſtopped his way, he 
« always paſſed them by ſwimming, without turn- 
«© ing out of his way to look for either bridge or 
ford.“ Tiberius Nero, going to ſee his brother Dru- 
ſus 8, who was ſick in Germany, travelled two hundred 
miles in four and twenty hours, having three coaches. 
In the war of the Romans, againſt king Antiochus, 
T. Sempronius Gracchus, fays Livy, Per diſpofitas equos 
prope incredibili celeritato ab Ampbaſs4 tertio die Pellam 
pervenit l. © By horſes purpoſely laid on the road, he 
« rid with almoſt incredible ſpeed, in three days, from 
* Amphiſla to Pella.” And it appears there, that they 
were eſtabliſhed poſts, and not juſt ordered for this 
occaſion. 


* Xenophon's Cyropcedia, lib. viii. cap. 6. ſect. 9. 
+ De Bello Civili, lib. iii. cap. 4- . t In Cæſare, ſect. 57. 
S Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 20. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxv1l- cap. 7. 


Cecinna's 
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Ceecinna s invention, to ſend back news to his family, 
rformed with much more ſpeed, 

for be e *took ſwallows along with — , — ac 
a from home, and turned them out to- do carry letters. 
« wards their neſts, when he would ſend back any news; 
& ſetting a mark of ſome colour upon them to fignify 
« his meaning, according to what he and his people had 
&« before agreed upon.” At the theatre at Rome, maf- 
ters of 'families carried pigeons in their boſoms, to which 
they tied letters, when they had a mind to ſend 'any or- 
ders to their people at home; and the pigeons were 
ttained up to bring back an anſwer. + D. Brutus made 
uſe of the ſame device, when befieged in Mutes and 
others elſewhere have done the ſame. | 

In Peru, they rid poſt upon men's ſhoulders, who 
took them up in a kind of litter, and ran inen a- 
with full ſpeed, the firſt bearers throwing velled poſt at 
their load to the ſecond, without making Peru. 
any flop ; and ſo on. 

[ underſtand, that the Walachians, who are the grand 
ſeignior's couriers, perform wonderful journies, by 
reaſon they have liberty to difmount the firſt horfeman 
they meet on the road, giving him their own tired horſe : 
to keep themſelves alert, they gird themfelves tight 
about the middle with a broad belt, as many others do; 
but I could never find any advantage by it. 
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C HAP. XXII. 
Of il! Means employed to à gooa End. 
HERE is a wonderful relation and correſpon- 


of 
dence in this univerſal ſyſtem pg ng Rel 


Ke works of nature, which makes it ſabjec to the 


plainty appear, that it is neither acci- ſame sech lent as 

dental, nor carried on by diverſe maſters, he human 
body, 

The diſeaſes and-conditions of our bo- 


dies are alſo manifeſt in ſtates, and governments of the 


* Plia, Nat, Hiſt. lib, 10. cap. 4. Idem, ibid. cap. 37. 
world 
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world: kingdoms and republics rife, flouriſh, and decay 
with age, as we do. We are ſubject to a repletion of 
humors that are uſeleſs and dangerous, either of thoſe 
that are good, for even thoſe the phyſicians are afraid of: 
and fince we have nothing in us that is ſtable, they ſay, 
cc that a true briſk and vigorous perfect ion of health muſt 
© be lowered and abated by art, leſt, as our nature can- 
< not reſt in any certain ſituation, and has not whither 
« to riſe to mend itſelf, it ſhould make too ſudden and 
<« too diſorderly a retreat ;* and therefore they preſcribe 
to wreſtlers to purge and bleed, to take down that ſuper- 
abundant health; or elſe a repletion of evil humours, 
which is © the ordinary cauſe of maladies.” States are 
very often fick of the like repletion, and therefore di. 
verſe ſorts' of purgations have commonly been uſed, 
Sometimes a great multitude of families are turned out 
to clear the eountry ? who ſeek out new abodes elſe. 
where, or live upon others. After this manner our an- 
cientFrancs came from the heart of Germany, ſeized upon 
Gaul, and drove thence the firſt inhabitants; ſo was that 
Infinite deluge of men formed, that came into Italy un- 
der the conduct of Brennus, and others: ſo the Goths and 
Vandals, alſo the people who now poſſeſs Greece, leſt 
their native country, to go and ſettle abroad, where 
they might have more room ; and there are ſcarce two 
or three little corners of the world, that have not felt 
the effect of ſuch removals.. The Romans, by this 
means, erected their colonies; for, perceiving the city 
to increaſe beyond meaſure, they eaſed it of the mot 
unneceſſary people, and ſent them to inhabit and culti- 
vate the land which they had conquered. 

Sometimes alſo they purpoſely fomented wars with 
| ſome of their enemies, not only to keep 
— _— their men in action, leſt idleneſs, the 
make wars. mother of corruption, ſhould bring ſome 

worſe inconvenience upon them, | 


Et patimur longæ pacis mala, ſævior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, vittumque ulciſcitur orbem *: 
® Juy, fat, vi, ver. 192, 


For 
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for luxury has introduœd ſuch harms, 
As take revenge for our victorious arms. 


but alſo to ſerve for a blood- letting to their republic, 
nd a little to exhale the too vehement heat of their 
jouth, to prune and clear the branches from the too 
uxuriant trunk; and to this end it was, that they for- 
nerly maintained ſo long a war with Carthage. 

In the treaty of Brittany, Edward the third, king. of 
England, would not, in the general peace politics of Ed. 
je then made with our king, compre- ward III. king 
tend ® the controverſy about the duchy of England. 
f Brittany, that he might have a place wherein to diſ- 
charge himſelf of his ſoldiers ; and that the vaſt num- 
ber of Engliſh. he had brought over to ſerve him in thar 
expedition, might not return back into England. And 
this was alſo one reaſon why our king Philip conſented 
to ſend his ſon John on the expedition beyond ſea, that 
he might take along with him a great number ot hot- 
bined young fellows, that were then in his troops. 

In our times, there are many who talk at this rate, 
niſhing that this hot commotion now 5 
mongſt us, might diſcharge itſelf in = —— 4 
bme neighbouring war, leſt che peecant i 
tumours which now reign in the politic body, if not 
afuſed farther, ſhould Keep the fever ſtill raging, and 
ad in our total ruin; and, in truth, a foreign is much 
more ſupportable than a civil war; ; but I do not believe, 
. at God wilt favour fo unjuſt a deſign, as to offend 
ad quarrel with others for our own advantage. 


Nil mihi tam valde placeat, Rhamnufia virgo, 
Dued temere invitis ſuſpiciatur herts . 


In unjuſt war, againſt another's right, 
For ſake of plunder, may I ne'er delight. 


Yet the weakneſs of our condition often puts us 
nder the neceſſity of making ule ill means to a good 


: 0 proĩſſart, vol. i. cap. 213. + Catul. Carm. £6. ver. 78. 
Or MOON | end. 


; 
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end. Lycurgus, the moſt virtuous and perfect lepif. 
EP lator that ever was, invented this unjuſt 
_ practice of making the Helotes, who 
for obtaining a *©* were their ſlaves, drunk by force, and 
rod end. „ . ſy doing to teach his people temper- 
« ance *, and ad averfion to drunkenneſs.” Yet they were 
more to blame, who, of old, gave leave*thar criminals +, 
to what ſort of death ſoever they were condemned, ſhould 
be diſſected alive by the phyſicians, that they might 
view our inward parts before death, and thereby build 
their art upon greater certaimty. For, if we muſt run 
into exceſſes, it is more excuſeable to do it for the health 
of the ſoul, than that of the body; as the Romans train- 
ed up the people to valour, and the contempt of dan. 
gers and death, by thoſe furious ſpectacles of gladiators 
and fencers, who fought it out till the laſt, cut, and 
killed one another in their preſence : 


Quid veſani aliud ſibi vult ars impia lulli, 
Quid mortes juvenum, quid ſunguine paſta voluptas ? 


Of ſuch inhuman ſports what-further-uſe ? 
What pleaſure can the blood of men produce-? 


And this cuſtom continued till the emperor Theodofius's 
time. nn 


Arripe dilatam tua, dux, in tempora famam, 
Quodgue patris ſupereſt ſucceſſor laudis babeto-: 
Nullus in urbe cadat, enjus ſit pena voluptas, 
Fam ſolis contenta feris infamis arena, 

Nulla cruentatis homicidia laudat in armis &. 


Prince, take the honours deſtin'd for thy-reign, 
Inherit of thy father what remain, 
Henceforth let none at Rome for. ſport be ſlain, 


| 


Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus, chap. 21. of Amyot's tranſlation 
F This is reported by Ceiſus, who does not diſapprove it. A. Com 
Celfi Medicina in Præfat. p. 7. edit, Th. I. ab Almeloven, Amſt. 1713: 

Le 
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Let none but beaſts blood ſtain the theatre, 
And no more homicides be acted there. 


It was, in truth, a wonderful example, and of very 
great advantage for the inſtruction of the people, to ſee 
every day before their eyes a hundred, two hundred, 
nay, a thouſand couples of men armed againſt one an- 
other, cut one another to pieces with ſuch intrepidity, that 
they were never heard to utter ſo much as one ſyllable 
of weakneſs or commiſeration; never ſeen to turn back, 
nor ſo much as to make one cowardly motion to evade a 
blow, but rather expoſed their necks to the adverſaries 
ſword, and preſented themſelves to receive the ſtroke. 
And many of them, when mortally wounded, have ſent 
to aſk the ſpectators, ** if they were ſatisfied with their 
« behaviour ?” and then they lay down to give up the 
ghoſt upon the place. It was not enough for, them to 
fight and die bravely, but chearfully too; inſomuch that 
they were hiſſed and curſed, if they made any diſpute 
about receiving their death, The very maids themſelves 
egged them on, 


conſurgit ad iu: 

Et quoties viftor ferrum jugulo inſerit, illa 

Delicias ait eſſe ſuas, pectuſque jacentis | A 
Virgo modefta jubet conſervo pollice rumpi *. ' 4 


Us 


The modeſt virgin is delighted ſo 
With the fell ſport, that ſhe applauds the blow; 
And when the victor bathes his bloody hand 
In's fellow's throat, and lays him on the ſand ; 
'Then ſhe's moſt pleas'd, and ſhews, by ſigns, ſhe'd fain 
Have him rip up the boſom of the ſlain. 


The ancient Romans only employed criminals in this leſ- 
ſon ; but they afterwards employed innocent ſlaves in the 
work, and even freemen too, who ſold themſelves to 
this effect; nay, moreover, ſenators and knights of 
Rome; and alſo women: | 1 


* Prudent. lib, ult, ver. 617. 


Vor. II. 25 n Nune 
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Nunc 2 in mortem vendunt, et funus arenæc-, 
Aique boſlem fbi quiſque parat cum belle guieſcunt K. 


They fell themſelves to death, and, ſince the wars 
Are cens d, each for himſelf a foe ew" 5 


185 0 7% Fon _ * 998 „ 5 4 an 4 


Hos inter fremitus, . novoſque luſus, 
Stat ſexus rudis,  inſeiufque ferri, 
E. Pugnas capit improbus tiriles 1. 


* 


1 theſe tumultz and alarms,” | 
The tender ſex, unſbill'd in; arms, x 

Challeng'd each other to engage, 
And tought, a8 men, with equal rage, 


Which 1 would think firayge ang incredible, were we 

not accuſtomed” every day to ſee; in our T own wars, 
many thouſands of men, of other nations, ſtaking their 
blood and their lives for money, often in quarrels 
wherein they mae! no o manner of concern. | 


1791 * 53-9 + 


CARER. 
Of. the Roman Grandeur. 


WILL only ſay a word or two of this * 

ſubject, to ſne the ſimplicity, of thoſe who com- 
pare the pitiful grandeur of theſe times to that of Rome. 
In the ſeventh book of:Cicero's Familiar Epiſtles, (but let 
the grammarians expunge the ſurname, of Familiar, if 
they pleaſe, for, in truth, it is not. very proper; and 
they who, inſtead of Familar, have ſubſtituted ad fami- 
Bare mx | 798 Ig: to Adem them for a ww 


© Maa Attrobit. flyer. 225, ark: N 255 

+: Statins}, Sy): 6. lid. j. ver! 52, 3, * * 

1 Witneſs the Swiſs, who, t though of the ſane country, 100 perhaps 
of the ſame family, ſerve one againſt another for pay, in the armies of 


France, Holland, &c, 
N * | „„ 0 


. * 


* 
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out of What Suetonius ſays, in the life of Cæſar, © that 
© he. had a volume of letters of his, ad familtares”) 
there is one directed to Cæſar, being then in Gaul, where- 
in Cicero repeats theſe words, which were in the end: of 
another letter that Cæſar had writ to him: “ as for Marcus 
« Furigs, whom you have recommended to me, I will 
« make him king of Gaul; and, if you would have nie 
« advance any other friend of yours, ſend him to me *7? 
It was no new thing for a mere citizen of Rome, as Cæ- 
far then was, to diſpoſe of kingdoms z for he took away 
that of king Deiotarus from him, to give it to a gentle- 
man of the city of Pergamus, called Mithridates g. 
They who writ, his life, record ſeveral cities fold by 
him; and Suetonius ſays, that he had, at once, from 
king Ptolomy. near 6000 talents, or three millions 
« and ſix hundred thouſand crowns,” which was almoſt 
the ſame as ſelling him, his own kingdom. i 


% S *-# = - 


AIST © ut 4 D204. #rognnelwt 
Tot Galate, tot Ponius, tot Lydia nummis . 


Such ſums of money did he raiſe, as theſe, 

From Pantus, Lydia, and the 
Mark Anthony ſaid, “that the grandeur of the people 
*« of Rome was not ſo much ſeen in what 2 
they took, as in what they gave.“ A great king 
Vet, many years before Anthony, they bft cos 8 

„5 1 Y, the his conqueſts, 
had dethroned one amongſt the reſt with by a letter 
ſo wonderful authority, that, in all the 2 * 
Roman hiftory, I have not obſerved any © 2 ft, 
thing” that more denotes the height of their power, 
Antiochus poſſeſſed all Egypt, and was, morevver, 
ready to conquer Cyprus, and other appendices of that 
empire; when, being upon the progreſs of his victories, 
C. Popilius came to him from the Senate, and, at their 
firſt meeting, refuſed to take him by the hand, till he 
had read his letters, which after the king had peruſed, 


Lib. vii. ep. 5. Ciceronis Cæſari imper. + Cic. de Divinat. 
lib. ii. cap. 379, f Claud. in Eutrop, lib, i. cap. 203. Plutarch, 
in the life of Anthony, cap, 8. 
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and told him, he would confider of them, Popiling 
made a circle about him with the ſtick he had in his 
hand, ſaying, Return me an anſwer, that I may carry 
« jt back to the ſenate, before thou ſtirreſt out of this 
circle *,” Antiochus, aſtoniſhed at the roughneſs of 
ſo urgent a command, after a little pauſe, replied, 
4% will obey the ſenate's command ;” and then it was 
that Popilius ſaluted him as a friend to the people of 
Rome. After having quitted claim to fo great a monar- 
chiy, and in ſuch a torrent of ſucceſsful fortune, upon 
three words in writing; in earneſt he had reaſon, as he 
did, to ſend the ſenate word, by his ambaſſadors, 
that he had received their order with the ſame reſpect, 
* as if it had arrived from the immortal gods f.“ 
All the kingdoms that Auguſtus gained by the right 
Why the Ro. Of conqueſt, he either reſtored to thoſe 
mans reſtored who had loſt them, or preſented them to 
their conquered ſtrangers. And Tacitus, in reference to 
. this, ſpeaking of Cogidunus, king of 
England, gives us a wonderful inſtance 

of that infinite power : the Romans, ſays he, were, 
« from all antiquity, accuſtomed to leave the kings 
c they had ſubdued, in poſſeſſion of their kingdom under 
te their authority, that they might have even kings to be 
ce their ſlaves:“ ut haberent inſtrumenta ſervitutis et reges }. 
It is likely, that Solyman. whom we have ſeen make a gift 
of Hungary, and other principalities, had therein more 
reſpect to this confideration, than to that he was wont to 
alledge, viz. That he was glutted and overcharged 
« with ſo many monarchies, and ſo much dominion, as 
& his own valour, or that of his anceſtors, had acquired.” 


„ Tit, Liv. lib, xiv, cap. 2. + idem, ib. cap, 23. 1 Idem,in 
Vita Juli Agricolæ. | | 
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C H A P. XXV. 


Not to counterfeit Sickneſs. 


HERE is a choice epigram in Martial, for he 
has of all ſorts, where he pleaſantly Sent counter 
tells the ſtory of Cælius, who, to avoid - feit became a 
making his court to ſome great men of real gout. 
Rome, to go to their levee, and-to attend them abroad, 
pretended to have the gout ; and the better to colour it, 
anointed his legs, had them ſwathed up, and perfectly 
counterteited both the geſture and countenance of a gouty 
perſon ; till, in the end, fortune did him the kindneſs 
to give him the gout in earneſt, | 


Tantum cura poteſt et ars doloris, 
Defiit fingere Celius podagram &. 


So much has counterfeiting brought about, 
Cælius has ceas'd to counterfeit the gout, 


I think I have read, ſomewhere in Appian, a ſtory, 
like this, of one who, to eſcape the pro- | 
ſeriptions of the triumviri of Rome, and Inſtance of a 
the better to be concealed from the diſco- Man: wan ne” 
very of thoſe who purſued him, having blind in one 
maſked himſelf in a diſguiſe, did alſo add 514 after he 

Te . . . ad counter - 
this invention, . to counterfeit having but feited it. 
one eye; but, when he came to have a | 
© little more liberty, and went to take off the plaſter 
ehe had a great while worn over his eye, he found he 
« had totally loſt the fight of it.” It is poſſible, that 
the action of ſight was dulled, for having been fo long 
without exerciſe, and that the optic power was wholly 
retired into the other eye: for we evidently perceive, that 
the eye we keep ſhyt, ſends ſome part of its virtue to its 


fellow, which thereby ſwells and grows bigger ; more- 


© Mart. epig. 38. lib. vii. ver. 3, 9. 
1 1 3 Over, 
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over, the fitting ſtill, with the heat of the ligatures ang 


plaſters, might very well bave brought ſome gouty hy. 
mour upon this diſſembler in Martial. 
Reading, in Froiffard 5, the vow, of a company of 
SG 20h young Engliſh gallants, * to carry their 
—_— . 1.56 leſs 1 up till they were ar, 
young Englim © rived in France, and had performed 
8 & ſome, notable exploit againſt us:“ | 
have often been tickled with the conceit of its befalling 
them as it did the before- named Roman, and that they 
found they had but one eye a- piece when they returned to 
their miſtreſſes, for whoſe ſakes they had entered into 
this ridiculons vow. | OTE 2Þ 07:54 W 
Mothers have reaſon to rebuke their children, when 
n they counterfeit having but one eye, 
binder ebil. ſquinting, lameneſs, or other ſuch per- 
dren from coun- ſonal defects; for, befides that their bo- 
22 "a dies, being then ſo tender, may be ſubject 
do take an. ill bent, fortune, I know not 
how, ſometimes ſeems to delight to take us at our ward; 
and I have heard ſeveral inſtances of people who have 
become really fick, by only feigning to be ſo. I have 
always uſed, whether on horſeback, or on foot, to carry 
a ftick in my hand, and fo as to affect doing it with a 
grace, Many have threatened me, that this affected 
hobbling would, one day, be turned into neceſſity, that 
is, *© that I ſhould be the firſt of my family to have 
"56 the guts 554 © enen Ni e 5 
But let us lengthen this chapter, and eke it out with 
ahnother piece, concerning blindneſs. Pli- 
Inſtances of a. ny reports of one, „that dreaming he 
was deprived was blind, found himſelf ſo next day, 
of ſight in his 4c without any preceding malady +." 
fleop, The force of imagination might aſſiſt in 
this caſe, as I have ſaid elſewhere, and Pliny ſeems to 
be of the ſame opinion; but it is more likely, that the 


motions the body felt within (whereof the phyſicians, if 
the pleaſe, may find out the cauſe) which took away his 
fight were the occaſion of his dream. 


3+ 


# Yo). i, chap, 29. 1 Nat, Hiſt, lib. vii. cap. 50- 
| Let 
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Let us add another ſtory, of much 74 ſame nature, 
which Seneca relates, in one of his | 
tles . You know, ſays he, writing 05 A fooliſh = 
« Lucillius, that Harpaſte, my wife's fool, K 
« js thrown upon my family as an heredi- fault with the 
« tary charge, ſor I have naturally an aver- n 
« fion to thoſe monſters; and, if I have a too dark: a 
« mind to laugh at a fool, I need not ſeek n 
« him far, I can laugh at myſelf. 'T his pays Wy 
« fool has ſuddenly loft her fight: TI "IT ) 
« can tell you a ſtrange, but a very true thing; ſhe is not 

« ſenfible that ſhe is blind, but eternally importunes her 
«keeper to take her abroad, becaufe the ſays my houſe 
« is dark: but, believe me, that what we laugh at in 
« her, happens to every one of vs: bo one knows him- 
« ſelf to be avaricious. Befides, the blind” call for a 

guide, but we wander of our own accord, © I am not 
« ambitious, we ſay, but a man cannot live otherwiſe at 
„Rome: I am not waſteful, but the city requires 
« great expence : it is not my fault if I am choleric ; 
« and, if I have not yet eſtabliſhed any certain courſe of 
« life, it is the fault of youth; Let us not look abroad 
* for our diſeaſe, it is in us, and planted in our. in- 
« teſtines : and our not perceiving ourſelves to be fick 
« even renders us more hard to-be cured : if we do not 
« betimes begin to dreſs ourſelves, hen ſhall we have 
« done with ſo many wounds and evils that afflict us? 
And yet we have a moſt pleaſant medicine in philoſo- 
« phy ; of all others, we are not ſenſible of the pleaſure 
till after the cure; this pleaſes and heals at the ſame 
« time.” This is what Seneca ſays, who has carried me 


from.my: ſubject; bur 1 it. is a fgrehon, not unprofitable. | 


„ 


» Ep. 50. 


„„ 66> ce. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 

Of Thumbs. m. 
1 CITUS *reports, that, amongſt certain bar. 


barian kings, their manner was, when they would 

make a firm obligation, to join their right 

RR hands cloſe together, and twiſt each other's 

thumbs, _ thumbs; and when, by force of preſſure, 

Wounding en., the blood appeared in the ends, they 

ing the bloods, lightly pricked them with ſome ſharp in. 
ſtrument, and mutually ſucked them. 

Phyſicians ſay, „that the thumb is the maſter-finger 

© of each hand, and that the Latin etymo- 

Coord “ logy is derived from pollere .“ The 

— Weg Greeks called it dite, as who ſhould 

3 ſay, another hand. And it ſeems, that 

the Latins alſo ſometimes take it, in this ſenſe, for the 

whole hand; 


Sed nec vocibus excitata blandis, 
Molli pollice nec rogata ſurgit . 


When the It was, at Rome, a ſignification of far 
thumbs denot- dow d cl in th 
ed favour,ang vour, to turn down, and clap in the 


when diſguſt, thumbs ; 
Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum ||. 


Thy patron, when thou mak'ſt thy ſport, 
Will with both thumbs applaud thee for't. 


And of disfavour to lift them up, and thruſt them out 
ward ; ö 


| a 
—— converſo pollice vulgi | u 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter &. 


Annal. lib. xii, E 8 

I This ſeems to be taken from Macrohiue's Saturn. lib. vii. cap. 13. 
who took it, in his turn, from Atticus Capito. : | 
Mart. lib. xii. epig. 99, ver. 8, 9, ] Horat lib, i, ep. 18. ver. 6 q 
Juv. ſat, iii, ver. 36. 


The 
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The vulgar, with up- lifted thumbs, | 
Kill each one that before them comes *, 


The Romans exempted from war all ſuch as were 
maimed in the thumbs, as perſons not 4, who 
able to bear arms. Auguſtus confiſcated cut off their 
the eſtate of a Roman knight, who had W — & 1 
% maliciouſly cut off the thumbs of two. — 
young children he had, to excuſe them 
from going into the armies ;“ and, before him, the 
ſenate, in the time of the Italian war, condemned Caius 
Valienus to perpetual impriſonment, and confiſcated all 
his goods, “for having purpoſely cut off the thumb of 
« his left hand, to exempt himſelf from that expedi - 
« tion Þ.* 

eme one, I have forgot who, having won a naval 
battle, „cut off the thumbs of all his Thumbs of the 
« vanquiſhed enemies, to render them vanquiſhed ene- 
* incapable of fighting, and of handling * vt off. 
the oar.” The Athenians alſo cauſed the thumbs of 
thoſe of ÆEgina to be cut off, to deprive them of the 
preference in the art of navigation $.” And, in Lace- 
dæmonia, pedagogues chaſtiſed their ſcholars by biting 
their thumbs. ag: 


— 
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* CHAP. XXVI. 
Cowardiſe the Mother of Cruelty, 


HAVE often heard it ſaid, “ that cowardiſe is the 
© mother of cruelty ;* yet I have cruelty the 
tound, by experience, that that malicious common effe& 
and inhumane animoſity and fierceneſs is f cowardiſe. 
uſually accompanied with a feminine faintneſs. I have 


This was a metaphorical manner of ſpeech, taken from the arena. 
When a gladiator was threwn in fighting, the people aſked his life, by 
turning down their thumbs, or his death by lifting them up. | 

} Suet, in Cæſar. Auguſto, ſect. 4. f Val. Max. lib, v. cap. 
+ ſect. 3. 5 Idem, ibid. lib, ix, in Externis, ſect. 8. | 

| | ſeen 
1 
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ſeen the moſt cruel people, and upon frivolous occz. 
ſions, very apt to cry. Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres, 
durſt not be a ſpectator of tragedies on the theatre, leſt 
his ſubjects ſhould ſee him wow, at the misfortunes of 
Hecuba and Andromache ; „ though he himſelf 
* cauſed ſo | many people every day to be cruelly mur. 
& dered.” Is it not meanneſs of) lot that renders them 
ſo pliable to all extremities ? Valour (%hoſt effect | Is 
only to be exerciſed againſt reliſtance,” 


Nec ni nift bellantis gaudet cervi ice FL « et. 


"2 Df? 
nacher, unleſs it fight. < | 
10 conquering a bull does he delight. 50 1 


ſtops when he ſees the enemy at its merey; but puſill 
nimity, to ſay, that it was alſo in the action, not having 
courage to meddle in the firſt act, ruſhes into the ſe- 
cond, of blood and maſſacre. The murders in victories 
are commonly performed by the raſcality, and officers 
of ;the baggage ; and that which cauſes ſo many unheard 
of cruelties, in domeſtic wars, is, ** that the dregs of 
* the people are fluſhed in being up to the elbows in 
« blood, and ripping up bodies that lie proſtrate at their 
< feet, having no ſenſe of any other valour.“ 


= — — —  — — — — * —  — 24 — 2 — . —— D 


Et lupus, et tur pes inflant morientibus urſi, 
Et quecunque. minor nobilitate fera oft . 


None but the wolves, the filthy bears, and all 
Th' ignoble beaſts, will on the dying 5 


Like cowardly curs, that, in ale houſe, worry and tear 
in pieces the ſkins of wild beaſts,” which they durſt not 
attack in the field. What is it, in theſe times, that 
cauſes our mortal quarrels? And how comes it, that 
where our anceſtors had ſome degree of revenge, we 
now begin with the laſt degree, and. That at the fk 


L Plutarch, in the lie of Pelopidat, eh . & a9. + Claud. a 
Hadrianum, yer. 30. t Ovid. Tritt. lib. ry eleg. 5. ver. 35. 


meeting, 
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neeting, nothing is to be faid, but kill? What i is my 


hut cowardiſe? TH. Wie 
Exery one is ſenfible, that there is more debe and 
didain in ſubduing an enemy, than in : 
cutting. his throat; be and in mig him 1 * 
field, than in putting him to the ſword: <fe@t — killing 
belides that, the appetite of revenge is OI 
better afſwaged and gratified, becauſe its only aim is to 
nake itſelf felt: and this is the reaſon why. we do not 
{ll upon a block or a ſtone when they hurt us, becauſe 
they are not capable of feeling our revenge ; and to 
killa man is to ſhelter. him from the hurt we intend 
him. And as Bias cried out to a wicked fellow, “ I 
« know that, ſooner or later, thou wilt have thy re- 
« ward, but 1 am afraid I ſhall not ſee it.” And as the 
0rchomenians complained, „that the penitence of 
« Lyciſcus, for the treaſon committed againſt them, 
«came at a time when there was no one remaining 
« alive of thoſe who had been concerned in it, and 
« whom the pleaſure of this penitency muſt have af- 
" fefted ;” ſo revenge is to be repented of, when the 
perſon on whom it is executed, loſes the means of ſuf- 
king it: for as the avenger defires to ſee and enjoy 
the pleaſure of his revenge, ſo the perſon on whom he 
takes revenge, ſhould be a ſpectator too, to be mortified 
by it, and brought to repentance. He ſhall repent it, 
we fay, and, becauſe we have given him a piſtol-ſhor 
through the head, do we imagine he will repent ? On 
the contrary, if we but obſerve, we ſhall find, that he 
makes a mouth at us in falling; and is fo far from re- 
penting, that he does not ſo much as repine at us: and 
we do him the kindeſt office of life, which is to make 
lim die ſpeedily and inſenſibly: we are afterwards to hide 
ourſelves, and to ſhift and fly. from the officers of juſtice, 
who purſue us; and all the while he is at reſt. Killing 
ls good to fruſtrate' a future injury, not'to revenge one 
at is already paſt ; and it is more an act of fear than 
bravery, of precaution than courage, and of defence than 
of offence :- it is manifeſt that by it we abandon" both 
the true end of reyenge, and the care of our reputetion; 
we 
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we are afraid, if he lives, he will do us ſuch another 
injury. It is not out of animoſity to him, but care gf 
thyſelf, that thou riddeſt him out of the way. 

In the e N ane „this expedient would be 

uſeleſs to us: there not only ſoldiers, b 

4 ny tradeſmen alſo end their differences by 
. — the ſword. The king never denies the 
Narungua- 44 field to any one that will fight; and, 
& when they are perſons of quality, he looks on, re. 
e warding the victor with a chain of gold; for which 
tc any one that will, may fight with him who wears it: 
* thus, by coming off from one combat, he is engaged 
e in many,” If we thought, by valour, to be always 
maſters of our enemies, and to triumph over them at 
pleaſure, we would be ſorry they ſhould eſcape from us 
as they do, by dying; but we have a mind to conquer 
more with ſafety than honour, and, in our quarrel, purſue 
more the end than the glory. 

Afinius Pollio, who, for being a worthy man, was 
Pollio's libel leſs to be excuſed, committed a like 
againſt Plancus. error, who having writ a libel againſt 

Plancus, “ deferred to publiſh it, till he 
cc was long dead“: which is to make mouths at a blind 
man, to rail at one that 1s deaf, and to wound a man that 
has no feeling, rather than to run the hazard of his re- 
ſentment, And Plancus is made to ſay, in his own 
behalf, ' that it was only for ghoſts to ſtruggle with the 
cc dead.” He that ſtays to ſee the author die, whoſe 
writings he intends to quarrel with, what does he but 
declare, that he would bite, but has not teeth ? It was 
told Ariſtotle, that ſome one had ſpoken ill of him." 
Let him do more, ſaid he, let him whip me too, pro- 
vided I am not there.” 

Our fathers alga Peres to revenge an in- 

5 jury with the lye, the lye with a box on 
— * he ear, and ſo forth; they were valiant 
a box onthe enough not to fear their adverſary, both 
= living and provoked: we tremble for fear, 
ſo long as we ſee them on foot. And, that this is ſo, is f 


* Pliny's Preface to Veſpaſian, 


not 
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ot our noble practice of theſe days equally to proſecute 
o death both him that has offended us, and him whom 
we have offended ? | 92 
It is alſo a kind of cowardiſe, that has introduced the 
cuſtom of ſeconds, thirds, and fourths in Seconds intro- 
dur duels : they were formerly duels, they duced, in duels, 
re now ſkirmiſhes and battles. The firſt by cowardiſe. 
pventors of this practice feared to be alone. Quum in ſe 
uigue minimum fiduciz effet ; © they had little confidence 
jn themſelves.” For, naturally, any company what- 
ger is comfortable and affiſting in danger. Third 
ſons were formerly called in to prevent diforder 
nd foul play only, and to be witneſſes of the ſucceſs of 
the combat. But fince they have brought it to this 
ras, that they themſelves engage, whoever is invited 
canot handſomely ſtand by as an idle ſpectator, for fear 
of being ſuſpected either of want of affection or courage. 
kfides the injuſtice and unworthineſs of ſuch an action, 
the engaging other force and valour, in the protection 
of your honour, than your own; I conceive it a diſ- 
advantage to a brave man, and who wholly relies upon 
limſelf, to ſhuffle his fortune with that of a ſecond, 
ince every one runs hazard enough for himſelf, with- 
cut running it for another, and has enough to do to de- 
dend on his own valour for the defence of his life, 
mthout intruſting a thing ſo dear in a third man's hand: 
for, if it be not expreſly agreed on before to the con- 
tary, it is a combined party of all four, and, if your 
kcond be killed, you have two to deal withal with good 
aſon. And to ſay, that it is foul play; it is fo indeed, 
zit is for one, well-armed, to attack a man that has but 
the hilts of a broken ſword in his hand, or for a man 
ear, and in a whole ſkin, to fall on a man that 1s al- 
tady deſperately wounded ; but, if theſe be advantages 
Ju have got by fighting, you may make uſe of them 
nthout reproach : all that is weighed and conſidered 
$ the difparity and inequality of the condition of the 
wmbatants when they begun; as to the reſt, you charge 
upon fortune : and though you had alone three 
aemies upon you at once, your two companions being 
Killed, you have no more wrong done you, than! 1 8 
O, 


| 
} 
! 
| 
} 
| 
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do, in a battle, by running a man through, whom 1 
ſhould ſee engaged with one of our own men, at the 
like advantage. The nature of ſociety requires, that 
where there is troop againſt troop, (as where our duke 
of Orleans * challenged Henry king of England, an 
hundred againſt an hundred; where the Argives chal. 
lenged three hundred againſt as many of the Lacede. 
monians +, and three to three, as the Horatu againſt the 
Curiatii) the multitude on either fide is conſidered but 
as one fingle man, Wherever there is company, the 
hazard is confuſed: and mixed. 15 

T have a domeſtic intereſt in this diſcourſe; for my 


A ſtory of a brother the Sieur de Matecoulom, was, 
duet between at Rome, intreated by a gentleman, with 
ſome French whom he had no great acquaintance, and 
gentlemen, in | | 

3 who was defendant, and challenged by 
tber of Mon- another, to be his ſecond: in this duel he 
taigne was 


found himſelf matched with a gentle. 
| man, his neighbour, much better known 
to him, where, after having diſpatched his man, ſeeing 
the two principals ſtill on foot, and found, he ran in td 
diſengage his friend. What could he do leſs? Should 
he have ſtood ſtill, and, if chance had ordered it ſo, 
have ſeen him, be was come thither to defend, killed 
betore his face? What he had hitherto done fignitied 
nothing to the buſineſs, the quarrel was yet undecided: 
the courteſy that you may, and certainly ought to ſhew 
to your enemy, when you have reduced him to an ill con- 
dition, and have a great advantage over him, I do not 
ſee how you can ſhew it, where the intereſt of another is 
in the caſe, where you are only called in as an affiſtant, 
and where the quarrel is none of yours: he could neither 
be juſt nor courteous at the hazard of him he had agreed 
to, ſecond, and he was alſo enlarged from the priſons ol 


Italy, at the ſpeedy and ſolemn requeſt of our king. In. 


diſcreet nation! we are not content to make our vices and 
follies known to the world by report only, but we mult go 
into foreign countries, there to ſhew them what fools we 


are. Put three Frenchmen into the deſarts of Lybia, they 


1 Monſtrelet's Chronicle, vol. i. chap. 9. t Herodot, lib, i. P · wh 
n | wal 
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ill not live a month together without quarrelling and 
fighting; ſo that you would fay, that this peregrination 
were athing purpoſely. deſigned to give ſtrangers the plea- 
fure of our tragedies, and often to ſuch as rejoice and 
ugh at our miſeries. We go into Italy to learn tofence, 
and fall to practiſe at the expence- of our lives, before we 
have learned it: and yet, according to the rule of dif- 
cipline, the theory ſhould precede the practice. We diſ- 
coyer ourſelves to be but learners, | 


Primitie juvenum mi iſere, Alge Juturi 
Dura rudimenta *. 


| To youth the firſt 2 3 prove, 
Nor 'foon the rules of future war they love. 


„ 


I know fencing is an art very uſeful to its end, and have 
experimentally found, that {kill in it bath Fencing ham. 
nfpired Tome with courage above their nothing noble 
natural talent : but this 1s not properly mag 
lor, becauſe it ſupports itſelf by {kill,” and is founded 
upon ſomething befides itſelf: the honour of combat 
onfiſts in the emulation of courage, and not of ſkill; 
nd therefore I have known a friend of mine, famed for a 
great maſter of this exerciſe, make choice of ſuch'arms, 
n his quarrels, as might deprive him of the means of this 
drantage, and wholly depended upon fortune and affu- 
ance, to the end that they might not attribute his victory 
ather to his {kill in fencing than his valour. When I 
ws young, gentlemen avoided the reputation of good 
kncers,. as injurious to them; and learned to fence, 
"th all imaginable privacy, as a trade of ſubtlety, de- 
ogating from true and native virtue. 


Non ſchivar, non parar, non ritirarſi, 
Voglion coſtor, ne qui deſirezza ha parte, 

Non danno i colpi finti hor pieni, hor ſcatſi, 
Toglie Pira e # * Puſo de | arte. 


© Eneid, lib, xi. ver. 2156. 

Ia a duel between two princes, couſin-german, in Spain, the elder 
Ways Plin ) by his craft and dexterity in arms, eaſily ſurmounted the 
zukward 2 of the 13 lib, xxviii. ay 21. 04 
| * 41 
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O di le ſpade borribilmente utarfi 
Amezz0 il ferro, il pie d' orma non parte: 
Sempre e u pie fermo, & la man ſempre in moto ; 
Ne ſcende taglio in van ne punta à veto +. 


They neither ſhrank, nor vantage ſought of groun- 
They travers'd not, nor ſkipp'd from part to part; 
Their blows were neither falſe nor feigned found, 
Their wrath, their rage would let them uſe no art 
Their ſwords together claſh with dreadful ſound, 
Their feet ſtand faſt, and neither ſtir nor ſtart ; 
They move their hands, ſtedfaſt their feet remain, 
Nor blow, nor foin they ſtruck, or thruſt in vain 4 


Butts, tilts, and tournaments, the images of warlik 
fights, were the exerciſes of our rel ben 

This other exerciſe is ſo much the leſs noble, as it on 
An! reſpects a private end; as it teache 

n indecent . . 
art, becauſe us to ruin one another, againſt law an 
It induces us juſtice, and as it always produces mi 
1 chievous effects. It is much more worth 
and becoming to exerciſe ourſelves in thing 

that ſtrengthen, than that weaken our governments, an@ 
that tend to the public ſaf ty, and common glory 
+ Publius Rutilius Conſus the firſt that taught thi 
ſoldiers „to handle their arms with ſkill, and joined ar 
cc to valour; not for the uſe of private quarrel, but fof 
« war, and the quarrels of the people of Rome:” 
popular and civil art of fencing. And, beſides the ex 
ample of Czſar, © who commanded his men to ſhoo 
« chiefly at the faces of Pompey's gens- d' armes, 
<« the battle of Pharſalia;ꝰ a thouſand other commander 
have alſo bethought them to invent new forms of wea 
pons, and new ways of ſtriking and defending, accord 
ing as occaſion ſhould require. : 
It is uſeleſs But as Philopæmen condemned wreſtling 
and detri- wherein be excelled, c becauſe the preparatives 
litary com- that were therein employed, were differen 
bats. <« from thoſe that appertain to military dif 


* Taſſo Her, cant. 12. ſtanz. 55. T Mr. Fairfax, 1 Valer 


Max. lib, ii. cap. 3. ſet. 2, * 
« cipline, 
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te cfpline, to which alone he conceived men of honout 


« ought to apply themſelves;” ſo it ſeems to me, that 
this addreſs, to which we form our limbs, thoſe writhings 
and motions young men are taught in this new ſchool, 
are not only of no uſe, but rather contrary and hurtful 
to the manner of fight in battle: our people alſo 
commonly make uſe of particular weapons, peculiarly 
deſigned for duel. And I have known, when it has been 
diſapproved, that a gentleman, challenged to fight with 
rapier and poniard, ſhould appear in the equipage of a 
man at arms; or that another ſhould go thither with 
his cloak inſtead of a poniard. It is worthy of conſide- 
ration, that Lachez in Plato, ſpeaking of learning to 
fence after our manner, ſays, © that he never knew any 
great ſoldier come out of that ſchool, eſpecially the 
« maſters of it * :“ and, indeed, as to them, our own 
experience tells us as much. As to the reſt, we may, at 
leaſt, conclude, that they are abilities of no relation nor 
correſpondence, And, in the education of the children 
of his government, Plato & prohibits the Ine art of 
art of boxing, introduced by Amicus and boxing prohi- 
Epeius, and that of wreſtling, by Antus nn 
and Cecyo , becauſe “ they have another end, than to 
«© render youth fit for the ſervice of the war, and contri- 
e bute nothing to it.” But I ſee I am too far ſtrayed 
from my theme. | 
The emperor Maurice, being advertiſed, by dreams 
and ſeveral prognoſtics, that one Phocas, an obſcure ſol- 
dier, would kill him, queſtioned his ſon-in-law, Philip, 
© who this Phocas was, and what was his nature, quali- 
* ties, and manners ;” and as ſoon as Philip, amongſt 
other things, had told him, © that he cruel and bloody 
* was cowardly and timorous,” the em- men 2 
peror immediately thence concluded, * 
that he was a murderer and cruel.“ What is it that 
makes tyrants ſo bloody? It is only the ſollicitude for 
their own ſafety, and hat their faitzt᷑ hearts can furniſn 
them with no other means of ſecuring themſelves, than 


* Plato's dialogue, intitled, Lachez, p. 207 
De Legibus, lib. vii. p. 630. ER 
or rather Cercyo, Kegniz», Plato de Legihz Ah. vii. thid- 
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in exterminating thoſe that may hurt them, even ſo 
much as the women, for fear of a ſcratch. 


Cundia ferit, dum tuna timet 8 
He ſtrikes at all, who every one does fear. 


The firſt cruckies are exerciſed for themſelves : from 
PO yy thence fprings the fear of a juſt revenge, 
crueltyneceE- Which afterwards produces a ſeries of new 
farily pro- erueltics, to obliterate one by the other. Phi- 
duees others. 1;5 king of Macedon, who had ſo much upon 
bis hands with the people of Rome, agitated with the 
horror of fo many murders committed by his appoint. 
ment, and doubting, of being able to regain his credit 
with ſo many families, whom he had at diverſe times 
offended; ** refolved to ſeize all the children of thoſe he 
c had cauſed to be ſlain, to difpatch them daily one after 
t another, and thereby eſtabliſh his own repole.” Good 
ſubjects become any place; and therefore I, who more 
confider the weight and utility of what tk deliver than 
its order and connexion, need not fear, in this place, to 
bring in a fine ſtory, though it be a little by the bye; for 
when ſuch ſubjects are rich in their own native beauty, 
and are able to juſtify themſelves, the leaſt end of a hair 
will ſerve to draw them into my diſcourſe. 


= Among _ condemned by Philip, Herodicus f, 


Prince of Theflaly, had been onc. He 
| & had, morcover, after him, cauſed his 
ſubjedt, 4 twWo ſons-in-law to be put to death, who 
ce cach left a ſon, very young, behind him. Theoxena 
« and Archo were the two widows. 'Theoxena, though 
66 warmly courted to it, could not be perſuaded to marry 
ce again: Archo. was married to Poris, the greateſt man 
« of the Enians, and by him had a great many 
ehildren, which ſhe, dying, left all minors. Theoxena, 


A remarkable 


„ moved with a maternal. charity towards her nephews, 


« that the might have them under her own conduct and 
protection, Married. Poris: when prefently comes a 


Claud. in Eutrop. libs i, ver. 182 
+ The intire regs is taken from TitusLivy, lib, xi, cap 4. 


cc procla- 
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ice pro-Tamation of the king's edict. This bold-fpirited 
% mother, ſuſpecting the cruelty of Philip, and afraid of 
« the inſolence of the ſoldiers towards theſe lovely young 
« children, was ſo bold as to declare, that ſhe would ra- 
« ther kill them with her own hands, than deliver them 
« up. Poris, ſtartled at this proteſtation, promiſed her 
« to ſteal them away, and to tranſport them to Athens, 


« and there commit them to the cuſtody of ſome truſty. 


« friends of his. They took therefore the opportunity 
„of an annual feaſt, which was celebrated at nia, in 
* honour of Æneas, and thither they went. Having 
« app:ared by day at the public ceremonies and banquet, 
© they ſtole, the night following, into a veſſel laid ready 
« for that purpoſe, to make their eſcape by fea, The 
« wind proved contrary, and finding themſelves, in the 
* morning, within fight of the land from whence they 
e had launched over night, were purſued by the guards 
of the port; which Poris perceiving, he laboured all he 
« conld to haſten the mariners to put off. But Theox- 
« ena, frantic with affe&ion and revenge, in purſuance of 
« her former reſolution, prepared both arms and poiſon, 
« and expoſing them before them; Go to, my children, 
e ſaid ſhe, death is now the only means of your defence 


« and liberty, and will adminiſter occafion to the gods to 


« exerciſe their ſacred juſtice : theſe drawn fwords, theſe 
full cups, will open you the way to it: be of good 
* courage; and thon, my ſon, who art the eldeſt, take 
this ſteel into thy hand, that thou mayeſt the more 
e bravely die. The children having, on one fide, fo 
« hearty a counſellor, and the enemy at their throats on 
te the other, ran, all of them eagerly, to diſpatch them- 
« ſelves with what was next to hand; and, when half 


zar ¶ ; IE OR I ne 


te her huſband's neck; let us, my dear, ſaid ſhe, follow 
* theſe boys, and enjoy the ſame ſepulchre they do: 
« and, thus embraced, they threw themſelves headlong, 


© back, without its owners, into the harbour,” 
| k 2 Tyrants 


« dead, were thrown into the ſea. Theoxena, proud of 
having fo glorioufly provided for the ſafety of her 
children, clafping her arms, with great affeCtion, about 


© overboard, into the ſea; ſo that the ſhip was carried 
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Tyrants, at once both to kill, and to make their an- 
ger felt, have racked their wit to invent 
trive to lengthen the moſt lingering deaths: they will have 


Tyrants con- 


the torments their enemies diſpatched, but not fo faſt 
put io deal. that they may not have leiſure to taſte 
their vengeance: and herein they ae 

mightily perplexed; for, if the torments they inflict are 
violent, they are ſhort; if long, they are not then ſo pain- 
ful as thev deſire; and thus torment themſelves, in con- 
triving how to torment others, Of this we have a thou- 
ſand examples in antiquity, and I know not whether we, 
* unawares, do not retain ſome traces of this barbarity. 
All that exceeds a fimple death, appears to me mere 

= cruelty; neither can our juſtice expect, 

— that he, whom the fear of death, by 8 
8 beheaded or hanged, will not reſtrain, 
Jute erueley- mould be any more awed by the imagi- 
| nation of a ſlow fire, burning pincers, or 
the wheel. I know not whether we do not even drive 
them into deſpair by that means; for in what condition 
can the ſoul of a man be, who expects death four and 
twenty hours together, whether he is broke upon a wheel, 
or, after the old way, nailed to a croſs? Joſephus re- 
lates, that, in the time of the war which the Romans. 
* made in Judea, happening to paſs by where they had, 
ce three days before, ue certain Jews, he knew 
ce three of his own friends amengſt them, and obtained 
& the favour of having them taken down. Two of 
<« them, he ſays, died, the third lived a great while after.“ 
Chacondilas, a writer of good credit, in the records 

Barbarous bu. be has left behind him of things that hap- 
niſhments . pened into his time, and near him, tells 
fliftedby the us, as one of the moſt exceſſive torments, 
Nenne of what the emperor Mechmed often prac- 
tiſed, viz. © cutting off men in the mid- 

ee dle, by the diaphragma, with one blow of a ſcymeter; 
& by which it followed, that they died, as it were, two 


na once, and both the one part, ſays he, and 


the her were ſeen to ſtir, a great while after, with 
« the rorment,” I do not think there was any great 
* | ſuffering 


— 
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M Things have their Seaſon. 5Ot 
ſuffering in this motion: the torments that are moſt 
dreadful to look on, are not always the greateſt to endure; 
and, I think, thoſe that other hiſtorians relate to have been 
practiſed upon the Epirot lords, to be more cruel, who 
were condemned to be flead alive, by piece-meal, in fo 
« malicious a manner, that they continued in this miſery 
« a fortnight: as alſo theſe other two that follow. 

« Creeſus, having cauſed a gentleman, the favourite of 
his brother Pantaleon, to be ſeized on, +, more in- 
« caried him into a fuller's ſhop *, where ſlances of ex- 
« he cauſed him to be ſcratched and fe cruelty. 
« carded with cards and combs belonging to that craft, 
© till he died, George Sechel, chief commander of the 
« peaſants of Poland, who committed fo many miſchiefs, 
« under the title of the Cruſado, being defeated in battle, 
« and takenby the vayvod of Tranſylvania,was three days 
bound naked upon the rack, expoſed to all ſorts of tor- 
ments that any one could inflict upon bim; during 
* which time, many other priſoners were kept faſting. 
« At laſt while he was living, and looking on, they 
made his beloved brother Lucat, for whoſe ſafety 
« alone he intreated, by taking upon himſelf the blame 
© of all their evil actions, to drink his blood, and 


* cauſed twenty of his moſt favoured captains to feed 


upon him, tearing his fleſh in pieces with their teeth, 
and ſwallowing the morſels: the remainder of his 
* body and bowels, as ſoon as he was dead, were boiled, 
and others of his followers compelled to eat them.“ 


n 


— . 
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All Things have their Seaſon. 


8 CH as compare Cato the cenſor with the younger 
Cato that killed himſelf, compare two beautiful na- 
tures, and forms much reſembling one another. The 
rſt acquired his reputation ſeveral ways, and excelled 


* Herodot. lib. i p. 44. 
| K k 3 in 
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in „ military exploits, and the utility of his public vo- 
The virtueor © ©2f10nS ;. but the virtue of the younger, 


Cato of Uti- befides, that it were blaſphemy to compare 
ca preferable any to him in vigour, was much more 
to that of Cato | — 

tis confer, pure, for who can acquit the cenſor of 


envy and ambition, after “ he had dared 
& to offend the honour of Scipio, a man, in goodneſs 
6: and all excellent qualities, infinitely beyond him, or 
« any other of his time?? 

That which they report of him, amongſt other things, 
le e that, in his extreme old-age, he ſet 
4 & himſelf to learn the Greek tongue, with 
Greek too late «© ſq greedy an appetite, as if he was to 
a * quench a long thirſt,” does not ſeem 
to make for his honour; it being properly what we call 
being twice a child, | | 
All things have their ſeaſon,” good and bad, and 
g man may ſay his Pater- noſter out of time; as they ac- 
cuſed T. Quintus Flaminius , „that, being general of 


an army, he was ſeen praying apart in the time of a 
5 battle that he won,” | 


I Imponet finem ſapiens, et rebus Boneſtis F. 
The wiſe man limits even decent things, 


Eudemonidas, ſeeing Xenocrates, when very old, till 
very intent upon his ſchool lectures, © When 8 will 
& this man be wiſe, ſaid he, if he yet learn?“ and Phi- 
lopæmon, to thoſe who cried up king Ptolemy, for in- 
uring his perſon, every day to the exerciſe of arms: 
It is not, ſaid he, commendable in a king of his age 
* to exerciſe himſelf in thoſe things, he ought now 
really to employ them, The young are to make their 
«* preparations, the old to enjoy them, ſay the ſages," 
and the greateſt vice they obſerve in us is, “ that our de- 
* fires inceſſantly grow young again; we are always be- 


CC gi N ning again to live.“ 


» ee Plutarch's Compariſon of him to Philopzmon, feR, 2. 
4 Juv: fat. vi. ver. 344. 


he words which Montaigne applies here to his own deſign, bave 
another meaning in the original, 


$ Plutarch's Notable ſayings of the Lacedamonians. 
| Our 
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Our ſtudies and defires ſnould ſome- Our deres 


times be ſenſible of old-· age: we have one ought te ve 
foot in the grave, and yet our appetites martified with 


and purſuits ſpring up every day. "Ig 
Tu ſecanda marmora 
| Locas ſub ipſum funus, et ſepulcri 


Inmemer, ftruis domos &. 


When death, perhaps, is near at hand, 
Thou faireſt marbles doſt command 
But cut for uſe, large poles to rear, 
Unmindful of thy ſepulchre. 


The longeſt of my defigns 1 is not above a year's extent; 
| think of nothing now but my end; abandon. all new 
hopes and enterpriſes; take my laſt leave of every 
place I depart from, and every day diſpoſſeſs myſelf of 
what I have. + Olim jam nec perit quicquam mibi, nec ace 
guiritur; plus ſupereſt viatici, quam vie: I now. ſhall 
« neither loſe, nor get; I have more wherewith te de- 
« fray my journey, than I have way to go. 


VNiri, et quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi * 2 


I've liv'd, and finiſh'd the career 
Which fortune had preſcrib'd me here. 


To conclude; it is the only comfort I find in my old- 
age, that it mottifies in me ſeveral cates and deſires, 
wherewith life is diſturbed; the care how the world 
goes ; the care of riches, of grandeur, of knowledge, 
of health, and myſelf. There are ſome who are learn- 
ing to ſpeak, at a time when they ſhowld fearn to be 
filent for ever. A man may always ſtudy, but he muff 
not always go to School. What a Aaeknptible —_ is 
an old man earfing his A, B, C! 


| Diverſes diverſa juvant, non omuibus annic, 
Omnia conveniunt. | ea | 


0 Hor. lib. ii. ode 18, ver. 17 &c. A Sen. wig 97. __ Eneid. 
ld, Iv. ver. 653- 
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For ſeveral things do ſeveral men delight, 
And all things are not for all ages right. 


If we muſt ſtudy, let us follow that ſtudy which is 
What fudy ſuitable to our preſent condition, that we 
ſuits beſt with may be able to anſwer as he did; who 
old· age. being aſked,- © to. what end he ſtudied in 
& his decrepid age? that I may go the better off the ſtage, 
« ſaid he, and at greater eaſe.” Such a ſtudy was that 
of the younger ( ato, at feeling his end approach, when 
he was reading Plato's diſcourſe of the * immortality of 
ce the foul ;* not as we are to believe, that he was not, 
long before, furniſhed with all ſorts of proviſion for 
ſuch a departure; for, of aſſurance, an eſtabliſhed wil 
and inſtruction he had, more than Plato had in all his 
wrilings ;. his knowledge and courage were, in this re. 
ſpect, above philofophy. He employed himſelf thus, 
not. for the fervice of his death, but as a man whoſe 
ſleep is not once diſturbed in the importance of ſuch a 
deliberation ; he alſo, without choice and change, con- 
tinued his ſtudies with the other cuſtomary actions of 
his life. The night that he was denied the pretorſhip 
he ſpent in play: that wherein he was to die he ſpent in 
reading: the loſs either of life, or of office, was all one 
to him. F 


HA -P. XXIX. 
Virtue. 


1 FIND, by experience, that there is a vaſt diffe- 
rence betwixt the ſtarts and ſallies of the mind, and 
Man idem © reſdlute and conſtant habit; and very 
attains toz well perceive, there is nothing we may 
e ity not dg, nay, even to the ſurpaſſing the di 
and | regularly, Vilnity itſelf, fays a certain perſon, for- 
ire — 4 4 3 as It me 45 8 to N 

cs. imſelf 1mpaſhÞ.e or diſpaſhonate, than to 
0 3 de ſuch by his oath condition; and 
gyen to he able to conjoin to man's — =. 
frailty 
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ſtailty a godly reſolution and aſſurance. But this is by 
5rs and ſtarts : and, in the lives of thoſe heroes of times 
paſt, there are ſometimes miraculous ſallies, and ſuch as 
ſem infinitely to exceed our natural ſtrength, but they 
are indeed ſallies; and it is hard to believe, that theſe fo 
elevated qualities can beſo thoroughly imprinted on the 
mind, that they ſhould become common, and, as it 
were, natural to it : it accidentally happens, even to us, 
who are the moſt imperfe& of men, that ſometimes our 
mind gives a ſpring, when rouſed by the diſcourſes or 
examples of others, much beyond its ordinary ftretch ; 
but it is a kind of paſſion, which puſhes and pricks ir 
cas, and, in ſome ſort, raviſhes it from itſelf: but, this 
g hirlwind once blown over, we ſee, that it inſenſibly 
' WH fags and ſlackens itſelf, if not to the loweſt degree, at 
" WH leaſt fo as to be no more the ſame; inſomuch as that, 
upon every trivial occaſion, the loſing of a bird, or the 
breaking of a glaſs, we ſuffer ourſelves to be moved little 
eſs than one of the common people, I am of opinion, 
that, order, moderation, and conſtancy excepted, all 
things are to be done by a man that 1s, in general, very 
deficient, Therefore, ſay the Sages, in order to make 
i a right judgment of a man, you are chiefly to pry into 
* his common actions, and ſurpriſe him in his every- 
day habit.” =_ 
Pyrrho, he who erected fo — a ſyſtem of know - 
ledge upon ignorance, endeavoured, as 8 
all . gelt, Y. were really philoſophers n 
did, to make his life correſpond with his conform his 
doctrine: and becauſe he maintained the r 
imbecillity of human judgment to be ſo 
extreme, as to be incapable of any choice or inclination, 
and would have it perpetually wavering and ſuſpending, 
conſidering and receiving all things as indifferent, it 1s 
laid, “ that he always comported himſelf after the ſame 
* manner and countenance *: if he had begun a diſ- 
"courſe, he would always end what he had to ſay +, 


® Diog. Laert. in Pyrrho's life, lib. ix ſect. 63. 

1 Yet Montaigne ſays, in the 12th chapter of this volume, that they 

who repreſent Pyrrho in this light, extend his doctrine beyond what it | 
y was; and that, like a rational man, he made uſe of all his cor- 

poreal and ſpiritual faculties as rule and reaſon. 
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though the perſon he was ſpeaking to was gone away 
and, if he walked, he never turned out of his way fo 
any impediment, being preſerved from precipices, the 


fy 
« joſtle of carts, and other like accidents, by the care f bee 
« his friends; for, ta fear, or to avoid any thing, had cc 
* been to contradict his own propoſitions, which de Who 
* prived the ſenſes themſelves of all certainty andi 
* choice : ſometimes he ſuffered inciſions and cauterie ; 
& with ſo great conſtancy, as never to be ſeen ſo much 
<< as to wink his eyes.” It is ſomething to bring the 


foul to theſe imaginations ; more to join the effects to it, i 


and yet not impoſhble ; but to conjoin them with ſuch f 
perſeverance and conſtancy as to make them habitual, isi« 1; 
certainly, in attempts ſo remote from the common 


ufance, almoſt incredible to be done. Therefore it was, 
<« that being, one day, found at his houſe terribly ſcold- = 
«ing at his ſiſter, and being reproached, that ke therein WM ; 
5c tranſgreſſed his own rules of indifference :” © wha, Ml | 
« faid he, muſt this fooliſh woman alſo ſerve for a teſti-WMs c 
* mony to my rules?“ Another time, * being to defend hg 
{© himſelf againſt a dog: it is, ſaid he, very hard totally Wy 
©« to put off man; and we muſt endeavour and force W« ; 
« ourſelves to encounter things, firſt by effects, but at! 
& the worſt by reaſon and argument.“ for 
About ſeven or eight years fince, a countryman, yet Mu! 
Extraordinary living, at a village but two leagues from Wy 
| notions pro- my houſe, having been long tormented dan 
| duced by alud- with his wife's jealouſy, coming, one day, Moc! 
| "T4 dome from his work, and ſhe welcoming dx 
him with her accuſtomed railing, he entered into ſo great Ne 
a fury, © that, with a ſickle he had yet in his hand, he . b 
4c totally cut off all thoſe parts that ſhe was jealous of, 
& and threw them in her face.“ And, it is ſaid, “ that : 
ﬆ« a young gentleman of our nation, briſk and amorous, 
« having, by his perſeverance, at laſt mollified the heart WM ; 
cc of a fair miſtreſs, enraged, that, upon the point of 
« fruition, he found himſelf unable to perform, and that, . 


— non viriliter 
Iners fenile peuis extulit caput 


s Tib. Ib. iy, eleg. Pen. ad Priapum in veterum Poet. Catalectit. 


ſo 
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«ſo ſoon as ever he came home he deprived himſelf of 
«jt, and ſent it to his miſtreſs; a eruel and bloody 
« yictim for the expiation of his offence.” If this had 
been done upon a mature confideration, and upon the 
count of religion, as the prieſts of Cybele did, what 
hould we have ſaid of ſo choleric an action? 

A few days fince, at Bergerac, within five leagues 
# of my houſe, up the river Dordogne, a 4 „oman th 9 
# woman having, over-night, been abuſed drowned her- 
«and beaten by her huſband, a peeviſh {lf for being 

ill natured fellow, reſolved to eſcape 8 
from his ill uſage at the hazard of her 

life; and going, ſo ſoon as ſhe was up the next morn- 
Ling, to viſit her neighbours, as ſhe was wont to do, 
# ſhe dropped a hint of the recommendation of her at- 


d- fairs, ſne took a fiſter of her's by the hand, led her to 
ing a bridge, and after having taken leave of her, as it 
, were in jeſt, without any manner of alteration or 
i- change in her countenance, ſhe threw herſelf head- 
long into the river, and was there drowned. That 
which is the moſt remarkable, is, that this reſolution 


«was a whole night forming in her head.“ 

But it is quite another thing with the Indian women; 
for it being the cuſtom there for the men voluntary 
to have many wives, and for the beſt be- death of the 


m {Mred of them to kill herſelf at her huſ. Ladian wives. 

ed Whand's deceaſe, every one of them makes it the buſineſs 
„r her whole life to obtain this privilege, and gain this 
advantage over her companions; and the good offices 
at ey do their huſbands, aim at no other recompence, 
„ but to be preferred. in accompanying them in death,” 
f, | | 

at Ui mortifero jacta eſt fax ultima lecto, 

wy Uxorum fufis ſtat pia turba comis : 


ut Et certamen babent lethi, que viva fequgtur 
Conjugium, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mori, 

a, © Ardent victrices, et flamme pectora prebent, 
Imponuntque ſuis ora peruſta viris &. 


9 Propert, lib, ili. eleg. 13. ver. 17, &c, 
When 
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When to the pile they throw the kindling brand, 
The pious wives with hair diſhevell'd ſtand, 
Striving which living ſhall in death attend 

Her ſpouſe, and gain an honourable end ; 

"Thoſe thus preferr'd, their breaſts to flame expoſe, 
And their ſcorch'd lips to their dead huſband's cloſe. 


A certain author, of our times, reports, that he has 
ſeen this cuſtom in thoſe oriental nations, that not only 
the wives bury themſelves with their huſbands, but even 
the ſlaves he has enjoyed alſo; which is done after this 
manner: © the huſband being dead, the widow may, if 
ct ſhe will (but few do it) demand two or three months to 
cc order her affairs. The day being come, ſhe mounts 
* on horſeback, drefled as fine as at her wedding, and, 
© with a chearful countenance, ſays ſhe is going to ſlee 
cc with her ſpouſe, holding a looking-glaſs in her left- 
* hand, and an arrow in the other. Being thus con- 
& ducted in pomp, accompanied with her kindred and 
cc friends, and a great concourſe of people, with great 
cc joy, ſhe is at laſt brought to the public place appoint- 
tc ed for ſuch ſpeCtacles: this is a ſpacious place, in the 
« midſt of which is a pit full of wood, and, adjoining to 
ce it, a mount raiſed four or five ſteps, to which ſhe is 
& led, and ſerved with a magnificent repaſt; which be. 
* ing done, ſhe fall; to dancing and ſinging, and gives 
order, when ſhe thinks fit, to kindle the fire; which 
te being performed, ſhe deſcends, and, taking the neareſt 
cc of her huſband's relations by the hand, they walk 
tc together to the river cloſe by, where ſhe ſtrips herſelf 
ce ſtark naked, and, having diſtributed her cloaths and 
e jewels to her friends, plunges herſelf into the water, 
&« as if to cleanſe herſelf from her fins; coming out 
ce thence, ſhe wraps herſelf in a yellow linen robe, 
ce five and twenty ells long, and again giving her hand 
* to her ſaid huſband's relations, they return back to 
te the mount, where ſhe makes a ſpeech to the people, 
c and recommends her children to them, if ſhe have 

| 1 66 any. 
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«any. Betwixt the pit and the mount, there is com- 
« monly a curtain drawn, to ſkreen the burning furnace 
« from their fight; which ſome of them, to manifeſt the 
greater courage, forbid. Having ended what ſhe has 
«to ſay, a woman preſents her with a veſſel of oil, where- 
© with to anoint ber head, and her whole body; which 
« having done with, ſhe throws it into the fire, and, in 
« inſtant, leaps in after it: immediately the people throw 
«a great many logs upon her, that the may not be Jong 
«in dying, and conve:t ail their joy into forrow and 


| 
I « mourning, If they are perſons of mean condition, the 
body of the deceaſcd is carried to the place of fepu}- 
ir ture, and there placed fitting, the widow kneeling be- 
ob fore him, and embracing him, while a wall is built 
s round them, which fo foon as it is raiſed to the height 
d, of the woman's ſhoulders, ſome of her relations come 
behind her, and, taking hold of her head, twiſt her 


neck, and, ſo ſoon as ſhe is dead, the wall is preſently 
«raiſed up, and cloſed, where they remain entombed.“ 
There was, in this ſame country, ſomething like ir in 
heir Gymnoſophiſts ; for, not by con- 
ſraint of others, nor by the impetuoſity of Lt, 00 
he MW: ſudden humour, but by the expreſs pro- noſophitts, 
to eeion of their order, their cuſtom was, 1 
is S0 * ſoon as they arrived at a certain 
e- age, or ſaw themſelves threatened by any 5 
es diſeaſe, to cauſe a funeral pile to be erected for them- 
ch ſelves, and on the top a neat bed, where after having 
oft W* joyfully feaſted their friends and. acquaintance, they 
1k laid them down with ſuch reſolution, that, when the 
elf fre was applied to it, they were never ſeen to ſtir hand 
nd or foot; and after this manner one of them, Calanus 
er, by name, expired in the preſence of the whole army 
ut of Alexander the Great;“ and he was neither reputed 
x, Woly, nor happy amongſt them, that did not thus de- 
nd roy himſelf; diſmiſſing his ſoul, purged and purified 
to WV) the fire, after having conſumed all that was earthly 
le, Wd mortal. This conſtant premeditation of the whole 
ve ie is that which makes the wonder. 2 


WC 


* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1043. tome ii. Amſterdam, 1707. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt our other controverſies, that about fate 
n crept in, and to tie things to come, an; 
which eftah- even our own wills to a certain and incyir 
liſhes the ne. able neceffity, we are yet upon this argy 
ny things ment of time paſt ; © fince God foreſecs 

; that all things ſhall fo fall out, 3 
5 doubtleſs he does, it will then neceſſarily follow, that 
they muſt ſo fall out:“ to which our maſters reply 
„that the ſeeing any thing come to paſs, as we do, an 
« as God himſelf alſo does, (for, all things being preſent 
« with him, he rather ſees than foreſees) is not to com 
« pel'it to happen; nay, we ſee becauſe things do fall out 
„ becauſe we ſce: the events cauſe the knowledge, but 
« the knowledge does not cauſe the events: that which we 
« ſee happen does happen; but it might have happened 
Cauſes ofe. —Otherwiſe: and God, in the“ regiſterof the 
vents in the & cauſes of events, which he has in hi 
preſcence of „ preſcience, has alſo thoſe which we call 
ron. 0D ant *© accidental and voluntary, which de 
voluntary e pend upon the liberty he has given to 
e “ gur determination, and knows that we 
ce ſhall do amiſs, becauſe we would do fo.” 

I have ſeen a great many commanders encourage their 
ſoldiers with this fatal neceſſity; for, if our life be li- 
mited to a certain-hour, neither the enemies ſhot, no 
our own boldneſs, nor our flight and cowardiſe, can ei- 
ther ſhorten or prolong it. This is eafily ſaid, but ſee 
who will put it in practice; and, if it be fo that a ſtrong 
and lively faith draws along with it actions of a correl- 
pendent nature, certainly this faith we ſo much brag o 
is very light in the preſent age, unleſs the contempt i 
has of works, makes it diſdain their company, So it is, 
that to this very purpoſe the * Sieur de Joinville, as cre- 
dible a witneſs as any other whatever, tells us of the Be- 
doins, a nation amongſt the Saracens, with whom the 
king Saint Lewis had to do in the Holy Land, * that 
they in their religion, did ſo firmly believe the nuar 
« ber of every man's days to be, from all eternity, pre- 
fixed, and ſet down by an inevitable predeſtination, 


* Joinville's Memoirs, cap. 30. p. 190. vol, 1. 
ce that 
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that they went naked to the wars, excepting a Turkiſh | 
«word, and their bodies only covered with a white linen 
« cloth : and for the greateſt curſe they could. invent, 
when they were angry, this was always in their mouths 
« Curſed be thou, as he that always arms himſelf for fear 
of death.” This is a teſtimony of faith very much 
beyond our's. And of this fort is that alſo : 
hich two friars of Florence gave in our 2 
fathers days *. Being engaged in ſome Florence were 
controverſy of learning, they agreed each 4 — 
v undergo a fiery trial, for the verification opinions. 
his argument, in preſence of all the peo- 
ile, and in the public ſquare; and all things were already 
tepared, and juſt upon the point of execution, when it 
us interrupted by an unexpected accident. 5 
A Pen lord, . 1 a notable 
gploit, in his own perſon, in the fight o - a; 
wh armies, that Sch, and 1 of. that had 25 1 
funniades, ready to join battle, being bare to teack 
Red by Amurath, ** who it was, has | ON e 
in ſo tender and unexperienced years, (for it was his 
firſt ſally into arms) had inſpitred him with a fo noble 
* courage, replied, that his chief tutor, for valour, was 
#2 hare: for being, ſaid he, one day a-hunting, I found 
'ahare fitting, and, though I had a brace of excellent 
greyhounds with me, yet, methought it would be 
'beſt, for ſureneſs to make uſe of my bow, for ſhe ſat 
very fair. I then let fly my arrows, and ſhot forty 
that I had in my quiver, not only without hurting, 
but without ſtarting her from her form: at laſt I 
ſlipped my dogs after her, but to no more purpoſe 
than J had ſhot: by which I underſtood, that ſhe had 
deen ſecured by her defliny; and that neither darts 
dor ſwords can wound without the permiffion of fate, 
which we can neither haſten, nor put back.” This 
dy may ferve, by the way, to let us ſee how flexible 
ur reaſon is to all forts of images. 
A perſonage advanced in years, name, dignity, and 
aming, boaſted to me, that he had been induced to a 


* 


Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. viii. cap. 19. 


that 2 Certain 


find place in any calm mind, and the conduct of his ex 
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certain very important change in his faith, by a ſtrange 
whimſical incitation, and alſo ſo very abſurd, that 
thought it much ſtronger, being taken the contrary way 
he called it a miracle, I look upon it quite otherwiſe, 
The Furkiſh hiſtorians ſay, ** that the perſuaſion, root4 
The common ed in thoſe of their nation, of the fatal an, 
foundation of unalterable preſcriptionof their days, does 
— * age of « manifeſtly conduce to the giving the 
urks. ce . ” 
great aſſurance in dangers;” and | kno 
2 great prince, who makes very ſucceſsful ule of it; whe 
ther it be, that he does really believe it, or that he make: 
it his excuſe for ſo wonderfully hazarding himſelf; pro 
vided fortune be not too ſoon weary of her favour to him 
There has not happened, in our memory, a more ad 
AfaMnation of Mirable effect of reſolution, than in thoſe 
the princeof two who conſpired the death of the prince 
Grange. of Orange . It is to be wondered, ho 
the ſecond, that executed it, could ever be animated tc 
an attempt, wherein his companion, who had done hi 
utmoſt, had proved ſo unſucceſsful ; and, after the ſame 
method, and with the ſame arms, to go and attack a no 
bleman, armed with ſo freſh a handle for diſtruſt, power 
ful in followers, and of bodily ſtrength, in his own hal 
amidſt his guards, and in a city wholly at his devotion 
He, doubtleſs, employed a very reſolute arm, and courage 
inflamed with a furious paſſion: a dagger is ſurer for 
ſtriking home, but by reaſon that more motion, and : 
ſtronger arm is required, than with a piſtol, the blo 
is more ſubject to be put by, or hindered. That thi 
man ran upon certain death, I make no great doubt 
for the hopes any one could flatter him with, could no 
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ploit ſufficicntly manifeſts, that he had no want of that 

any more than of courage. The motives of ſo powertu 

a perſuaſion may be diverſe, for our fancy does what! 

will both with itſelf and us. 

8 The execution near Orleans, was no 

Guiſe, thing like this; there was in that mort 
of chance than vigour, the wound was no 


* The founder of the republic of Holland. 


mortal 
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mortal, if fortune had not made it ſo. To attempt to 
ſhoot on horſeback, and at a great diſtance, and at one 
whoſe body was in motion by the moving of his horſe, 
was the attempt of a man who had rather miſs his blow, 
than. fail of ſaving himſelf, as was apparent by what fol- 
lowed after; for he was ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtupified with 
the thought of ſo deſperate an execution, that he totally 
loſt his judgment, both to find his way to eſcape, and how 
to govern his tongue in his anſwers, What needed he 
to have done more than to fly back to his friends croſs a 
river? It is what I have done in leſs dangers, and what I 
think of very little hazard, how broad ſoever the river 
may be, provided your horſe have good going in, and 
that you ſee, on the other fide, good landing. The 
other, (viz. the prince of Orange's aſſaſſin) when they 
pronounced his dreadful ſentence : “I was prepared for 
* this, ſaid he, beforehand, and I will make you won- 
der at my-patience,” r 
The Aſſaſſins, a nation: dependant upon Pheenicaa, are 
reputed, amongſt the Mahometans, a peo 0 

ple of great deyotion, and purity of man- A people wh? 
ners. They hold, “that the neareſt way nation the ſureſt 
to gain paradiſe, is to kill ſome one of a 9 to para- 
contrary religion;“ which is the reaſon 

they have often been ſeen, being but one or two, without 
arms, run madly againſt powerful enemies, at the price 
of certain death, and without any conſideration of their 


er 
all 


lo own danger. So was our count Raimond, of Tripoli, 
hi aflaſſinated (which word is derived from their name) in 
br W the heart of his city, during our enterpriſes of the holy 
nol var; and likewiſe Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, the 


murderers going to their execution with great p1ide and 


ex | 
hall g'ory, that they had performed fo brave an exploit. 
erfu 
at 1 
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ſelves the father, the uncle, and the aunt of it, carried 


deed, a little odd and particular, and it was juſt fourteen 
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C H A P. XXX. 4 
ſ 

Of a monſlrous Child. | Jrea 

ly 6 


SHALL tell the ſtory fi imply, and leave it to the »y 
phyſicians to reaſon upon it. Two days ago, I ſay 
a child, which two men and a nurſe, who called them. 


about to get money by ſhewing it, becauſe it was ſo j 
ſtrange a creature. Ft was, as to all the reſt, of a com- 
mon form, and could ſtand upon its feet, walk and gab. WM... 
ble much like other children of the ſame age; it had 5 
never, as yet, taken any other nouriſnment but from the 
nurſe's breaſts, and what, in my preſence, they tried to 
put into its mouth, it only chewed a little, and (pit 
out again without Grallowing ; the cry of it ſeemed, in- 


months old. Under the breaſt it was joined to another W,, 
child, that had no head, and that had the ſpine of the WM 

back ſtopped up, the reſt entire;. it had one arm ſhorter 
than the other, becauſe it had been broken, by accident, 
at their birth ; they were joined breaſt to breaſt, as if a 
leſſer child was to claſp its arms about the neck of one 
ſomewhat bigger. The part where they were joined to- 
gether, was not above four fingers broad, or thereabouts, 
ſo that if you turned up the imperfect child, you might ſee 
the navel of the other below it, and the joining was be- 
twixt the paps and the navel, The navel of the imper- 
fect child could not be ſeen, but all the reſt of the belly; 
ſo that all the reſt that was not joined of the imperfect: 
one, as arms, buttocks, thighs, and legs, hung dang- 
ling upon the other, and might reach to the mid leg. 
The nurſe, moreover, told us, that it urined at both bo- 
dies, and alſo that the members of the other were nou- 
riſhed, ſenſible, and in the ſame plight with that ſhe gave 
ſuck to, excepting that they were ſhorter, and leſs, T his 
double body, and the ſeveral limbs relating to one head, 
mien be interpreted as a favourable prognoſtic to the 
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ing, of maintaining thoſe various parts of our ſtate un- 
the union of his laws; but leſt the event ſhould 
ove otherwiſe, it is better to let it alone, for in things 
ready paſt, there is no divination ; “ Ut guum facta ſunt, 
un ad conjecturam aliqua interpretatione revocantur; * ſo 
as when they are come to paſs, they ſhould then, by 
ome interpretation, be recalled to conjecture.” As it is 
id of Epimenides, “ that he always propheſied of things 
vaſt +,” I have lately ſeen a herdſman, in Medoc, of 
bout thirty years of age, who has no fign A man who 
fany genital parts; he has three holes by had no ge- 

mich he inceſſantly voids his water; he is nitals. 

ended, has defire, and loves to ſtroke the women, 
Thoſe that we call monſters, are not ſo to God, who 
xs, in the immenſity of his work, the in- As ch. 
ite forms that he has therein compre- are monſters 
ended; and it is to be believed, that Praperly ſo 

| . . called. 

i figure, which aſtoniſhes us, has rela- 

n to ſome other of the ſame kind, unknown to man. 
om a God of all wiſdom nothing but what is good and 
gular proceeds; but we do not diſcern the diſpoſition 
d relation of things. | Quod crebro viget, non miratur, 
um, cur fiat, neſcit : quod ante non videt, id, fi evenerit, 
ſentum e cenſet; © what man often ſees, he does 
not admire, though he be ignorant how it comes to 
paſs: but, when a thing happens he never ſaw before, 
that he looks upon as a prodigy.” What falls out 
mrary to cuſtom, we ſay is contrary to nature; but 
hing, whatever it be, is contrary to her. Let, 
terefore, this univerſal and natural reaſon expel from 
the error and aſtoniſhment which novelty brings along 
th it. 


<< Ty 


dec. de Divin. lib. ji. cap. 31. + Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, lib. ili. cap, rag 
)- WH Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. cap. 22. 
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C'H'A P. XXEXI. T 
Of Anger. 
LUTARCH is admirable throughout, but c 


pecially where he judges. of human actions: wh 


P 


Children in- fine things does he ſay in the compariſq 
diſcreetly aban- of Lycurgus and Numa, upon the ſubjet 


— nr e Of our great folly in abandoning childr 
their parents. to the care and government of their f. 
| thers! „the moſt of our civil gover 
« ments, as Ariſtotle ſays, leave, to every one, after t 
© manner of the Cyclops, the ordering of their wire 
c and children, according to their own fooliſh and i 
cc diſcreet fancy; and the Lacedzmonian and Cretenfia 
cc are almoſt the only governments that have committe 
c the diſcipline of children to the laws.” Who does ne 
ſee, that, in a ſtate, all depends upon their nurture a 
education? And yet they are indiſcreetly left to t 
mercy of the parents, let them be as fooliſh and ill-n: 
tured as they will. 
Amongſt other things, how oft have I, as I hai 
88 paſſed along the ſtreets, had a good min 
Of the ipdiſ- to write a farce, to revenge the poor boy 
8 12 whom I have ſeen flead, knocked dow 
niſh their chil- and almoſt murdered, - by ſome father q 
* mother, when in their fury, and ma 
paſſion. with rage? You ſee them come out w! 


fire and fury ſparkling in their eyes. 


—— Yavie jecur incendente feruntur 
Præcipites, ut ſaxa jugis abrupta, quibus mons 
Subtrahitur, clixogue lalus pendente recedit *, 


With rapid fury they are headlong borne, 
As when huge ſtones are from the mountains torn. 


—— 


0 Juvenal. ſat, vi. 548. 


(ane 
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md, according to Hippocrates, “ the moſt dangerous 
« maladies are they that disfigure the countenance”) 
with a ſharp and roaring voice, very often againſt thoſe 
that are but newly come from nurſe, and there they are 
amed and ſtunned with blows, whilſt our juſtice takes 
no cognizance of it; as if theſe were not the maims and 


diſlocations of the members of our commonwealth. 


Gratum eft quod patriæ civem, populoque dediſii, 
Si facies ut patriæ fit ideneus, utlis agris, 
Uilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis &. 


It is a gift moſt acceptable, when 

Thou to thy country giv'ſt a citizen, 

If thou take care to teach him with applauſe, 
In war or peace how to maintain her cauſe, 


There 1s no paſſion that ſo much perverts men's true 
judgment, as anger, No one would demur upon pu- 
nſhing a judge with death, who would condemn a cri- 
minal from a motive of anger; why then ſhould fathers 
and ſchool-maſters be any more allowed to whip and chaſ- 
iſe children in their anger? This is not correction, but 
revenge. Chaſtiſement is inſtead of phyſic to children; 
nd ſhould we bear with a phyfician, that was animated 
: gainſt, and enraged at his patient? 

If we would do well, we ſhould never lay a hand 
won our ſervants whilſt our anger laſts; ne faults of 
wailſt the pulſe beats high, and we feel the perſon 

n emotion in ourſelves, let us defer the whom we pu- 
buſineſs ; for it is paſſion that commands, rage 
and paſſion that ſpeaks then, not we: but we _——_— 
faults ſeen through paſſion, appear much in reality. . 
greater to us than they really are, as bodies 

when ſeen through a miſt, He that is hungry, uſes 
meat, but he that will make ute of correction ſhould 
haye no appetite to it, neither of hunger or thirſt. 


® Juvenal. fat. x1v. ver, 60, &c, \ 


: SKM Beſides, 
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Befides, chaſtiſements that are inflicted with weight and 
difcretion, are much better received, and with greater 


benefit by him who ſuffers them. Otherwiſe he will not 
think himſelf juſtly condemned by a man tranſported 


with anger and fury, and will alledge his maſter's ex- 


ceſſive paſſion, his inflamed countenance, his unuſual 


' oaths, his turbulence, and raſhneſs, for his own ju. 


tific-tion, 


Ora tument ira, nigreſcunt ſanguine venæ, 
Lumina Gorgonio ſævius igne micant, 


Rage ſwells the lips, with black blood fills the veins, 
And in their eyes fire worſe than Gorgon's reigns, 


Suetonius + reports, * that, Caius Rabirius having been 
*© condemned by Cæſar, the thing that moſt prevailed 
* upon the people (to whom he had appealed) to deter. 
s mine the cauſe in his favour, was, the animoſity and 
vehemeney that Cæſar had manifeſted in that ſentence,” 

Saying is one thing and doing is another ; we are to 


A digreffion conſider the ſermon and the preacher 
on Plutarch's apart. Thoſe men thought themſelves 
n much in the right, who in our times have 


and equity. 
191015 attempted to ſhake the truth of our 


church by the vices of her miniſters; but ſhe extracts 
her evidence from another ſource, for that is a fooliſh 


way of arguing, and would throw all things into con- 


fuſion. A man whoſe morals are good may hold falſe 
opinions, and a wicked man may preach truth, nay, 
though he believe it not himſelf, It is doubtleſs a fine 
harmony when doing and ſaying go together; and I will 
not deny but that ſaying, when actions follow it, is of 
greater authority and efficacy, as Eudamidas ſaid, hear- 
ing a philoſopher talk of military affairs, . I theſe things 
« are finely ſaid, but he that ſpeaks them is not to be 
&« believed, for his ears have not been uſed to the ſound 
* of the trumpet.” And Cleomenes, hearing an orator 


declaiming upon valour, burſt out into laughter, at] 


TR. 12 Plutarch, in the Notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 


* Ovid, de Art. 15 iin. ver. 503, $04. + Sueton, in Jul. Cz. 
which 
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which the other being angry, * I would, ſaid he to 
« him, do the ſame if it were a ſwallow that ſpoke of 
« this ſubject ; but if it were an eagle, I would willingly 
« hear him.” I perceive, methinks, in the writings of 
the ancients, that he who ſpeaks what he thinks, 
ſtrixes much more home than he that only diſſembles. 
Hear Cicero ſpeak of the love of liberty; hear Brutus 
ſpeak of it; you may judge by his ſtyle that he was a 
man who would purchaſe it at the price of his life. Let 
Cicero, the father of eloquence, treat of 
the contempt of death, and let Seneca do Oy * 
the ſame; the firſt languiſhingly drawls it ggneca, 
out, ſo that you perceive he would make 
you reſolve upon a thing on which he is not refolved 
himſelf. He inſpires you not with courage, for he himſelf 
has none; the other animates and inflames you, 

I never read an author, even of thoſe who treat of 
virtue and of actions, that I do not curiouſly examine 
what kind of a man he was himſelf, For the Ephori at 
Sparta © * ſeeing a diſſolute fellow propoſe wholeſome 
* advice to .the people, commanded him to hold his 
peace, and entreated a virtuous man to attribute the 
invention to himſelf, and to propoſe it.“ Plutarch's 
writings, if well underſtood, ſafhciently ſpeak their au- 
thor; and I think I know his very foul ; yet I could wiſh 
that we had ſome better account of his life. I have 
thus far wandered from my ſubje&t, upon the account 
of the obligation I have to Aulus Gellius, for having 
left us in writing this ſtory of his manners, that brings 
me back to my ſubject of anger: * a ſlave of his, a vi- 
* cious ill- natured fellow, but who had pfutarch re- 

« the precepts of philoſophy ſometimes proached for 
rung in his ears, having, for ſome of- gage A 

* fence, been ſtripped, by Plutarch's com- 

* mand, whilſt he was whipping, muttered at firſt that 
it was without cauſe, and that he had done nothing to 
* deſerve it; but at laſt falling in good earneſt to exclaim 
* apainft, and to rail at his maſter, he reproached him, 
* that he did not a& as became a philoſopher; that he 


* Aul. Gell, lib, Xvill. cap. 3. + No&, Attic. lib, i, cap. 26, 
L14 had 
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« had often heard him ſay it was indecent to be angry, 
« nay, had writ a book to that purpoſe; and, that 
C cauſing him to be ſo cruelly beaten, in the height of 
“his rage, totally gave the lye to his writings.” To 
which Plutarch calmly and coldly anſwered, © Hoy, 
« ruthan, ſaid he, by what doſt thou judge that I am 
« now angry? Does either my face, my colour, m 
c voice, or my ſpeech give any manifeſtation of m 
« being moved? I do not think my eyes look fierce, . 
that my countenance is diſturbed, or that my voice is Wl « 
« dreadful : do I redden ? Dol foam? Does any word IM « 
c eſcape my lips of which I ought to repent? Do 1 Ml « 
&« ſtart? Do I tremble with wrath ? For theſe, I tell 
« thee, are the true figns of anger.” And fo, turning to 
the fellow that was whipping him, “ Lay on, ſaid he, 
& whilſt this gentleman and I diſpute.” This is the ſtory, 
Archytas Tarentinus, returning from a war wherein he 
had been captain-general, found all things in his houſe 
in very great diforder, and his lands uncultivated, 
through the bad huſbandry of his receiver, whom havin 
ſent for, „* Go, ſaid he, if I were not in wrath I would 


= PTY « ſoundly drub you.” Plato, likewiſe, Ne 
tion never being highly offended with one of his Wl t 
ought to be gi- , cc , 

41 flaves, „ gave Speuſippus order to 


5 chaſtiſe him, excuſing himſelf from 
doing it, becauſe he was in anger.” And Carillus a 
Lacedzmonian, to a Helot who carried himſelf inſo- 
lently and audactouſly towards him, * By the gods, 
« ſaid he, if I was not angry, I would immediatciy 
* cauſe thee to be put to death.“ 
It is a paſſion that is pleaſed with, and flatters itſelf. 
* How oft, when we have been wrongfully 
Anger fubjet mifſled, have we, on the making a good 
to lelf-flattery. Es | 
defence or excuſe, been in a paſſion at 
truth and innocence itſelf? In proof of which I remem: 
ber an extraordinary inſtance in ancient hiſtory of anti- 
tiquity : 5 Piſo, otherwiſe a man of very eminent vir- 
® See Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. iv. cap. 36. + Senec. de Iri, lib. iii. cap. 12- 
1 Plutarch, in his Notable ſayings of the ancient kings, &c. 
Montaigne, for what reaſon 1 know not, gives him a better charac- 
ter than Seneca, who, de Ira lib. i. cap. 15, ſays, though he was free 
from many vices, that he wasill-teinpertd and extremely rigorous. | 
. 
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tue, being moved againſt a ſoldier of his, for that, 
« returning alone from forage, he could give him no ac- 
« count where he had lett his comrade, took it for 
granted that he had killed him, and preſently con- 
« demned him to death. He was no ſooner mounted 
upon the gibbet but behold his ſtrayed companion ar- 
« rives, at which all the army were exceeding glad; 
« and, after many carefles and embraces of the two com- 
« rades, the hangman carried both into Piſo's preſence, 
« all the ſpectators believing it would be a great plea- 
« ſure even to him himſelf; but it proved quite contrary; 
* for, through ſhame and ſpite, his fury, which was not 
« yet cool, redoubled; and, by a ſubtlety which his paſ- 
ion ſuddenly ſuggeſted to him, he made three crimi- 
« nal for having found one innocent, and cauſed them all 
«to be diſpatched; the firſt ſoldier, becauſe ſentence 
had paſſed upon him; the ſecond, who had loſt his 
« way, becauſe he was the cauſe of his companion's 
« death; and the hangman, for not having obeyed 
« his order,” 

Such as have had to do with teſty women may have 
experienced into what a rage it puts them ue fury or 
to ſee their anger treated with filence and women when 
coldneſs, and that a man diſdains to N * 
nouriſh it, The orator Celius was wonder- "of 
fully choleric by nature, inſomuch that when a certain 
man ſupped in his company, of a gentle and ſweet con- 
rerſation, and who, that he might not move him, was 
reſolved to approve and conſent to all he ſaid; he, im- 
patient that his ill- humour ſhould thus ſpend itſelf with- 
out aliment, “ for God's ſake, ſaid he, contradict me in 
« ſomething, that we may be two *.“ Women, in like 
manner, are only angry that others may be angry with 
them again, in imitation of the laws of love, Phocion, 
to one that interrupted his ſpeaking by ſharp abuſe, 
made no other return than filence, and gave him full 
[cope to vent his ſpleen ; and then, without any mention 
of this interruption, he proceeded in his diſcourſe where 


+ Senec. de Ira, lib. iii. cap. 8, 


he 
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he had left off before: No anſwer can nettle a man like 
ſuch a contempt. | 

Of the moſt choleric man I khow in France (anger be- 
It is better to ing always an imperfection, but more ex- 
vent anger cuſable in a ſoldier, for in that profeſſion 
chan 4arbourit jt cannot ſometimes be avoided) | often 

y. NN 

B ſay, that he is the moſt patient in bridling 
his paſſion, it agitates him with fo great violence and fury 


* — magno veluti cùm flamma ſonore 
Virgea ſuggeritur caſtis undantis a heni, 
Exultantque &ſtu latices, furit intus aquai, 
Fumidus, atque aliè ſpumis exuberat amnis, 

Nec jam ſe capit unda, volat vaper ater ad auras. 


So when unto the boiling cauldron's ſide 

A crackling flame of bruſh-wood is apply'd, 
The bubbling liquors there like ſprings are ſeen 
To ſwell, and foam to higher tides within; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 


That he muſt of neceſſity cruelly conſtrain himſelf to mo- 
derate it; and, for my part, I know no paſſion which l 
could with ſo much violence to myſelf attempt to cover 
and ſupport, I would not ſet wiſdom at ſo high a price; 
and do not ſo much confider what he does, as how much 
it coſts him not to do worfe. Another boaſted to me of 
his good-nature and behaviour, which is in truth very 
ſingular; to whom I replied, * that it was indeed ſome- 
thing, eſpectally in perſons of ſo eminent quality as 
„ himſelf, upon whom every-one had their eyes, to ap- 
c pear always well-tempered to the world; but that the 
principal thing was to make proviſion for within, and 
for himſelf; and that it was not, in my opinion, very 
« well to order his bufineſs inwardly to fret himſelt, 
« which I was afraid he did, for the ſake of maintaining 
ce this maſk and moderation in outward appearance.” A 
man incorporates anger by concealing it, as Diogenes 
told Demoſthenes, who for fear of being ſeen in a ta- 
vern, withdrew himſelf the farther into it, . the more 


- ®* ZEneid. lib. vii. ver. 662, Kc. 1 Diog. Laert. in the life of 
Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. ſect. 34. | 
| : 6 you 
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& you recede, the farther you enter in, I would rather 
adviſe that a man ſhould give his ſervant a box on the ear 
a little unſeaſonably, than torture his mind by putting 
on ſuch a ſedate countenance; and had rather diſcover 
my paſhons than brood over them at my own expence; 
they grow leſs by being vented and expteſſed; and it is 
much better their point ſhould operate outwardly than 
be turned towards ourfelves. Omnia vitia in aperto le- 
viora ſunt: et tunc perniciofiſſima, quum ſimulats ſanitate 
ſubſidunt 3 all vices are leſs dangerous when open to 
« be ſeen, and then moſt pernicious when they lurk 
under a diſſembled temper.” 

I admoniſh all who have authority to be angry in my 
family, in the firſt place, to be ſparing of 
their anger, and not to laviſh it upon n | 
every occaſion ; for that both leſſens the diſcovery of 
weight and hinders the effect of it. Loud anger againſt 


* . d eſti | 
exclamation is fo cuſtomary that every s 


one deſpiſes it; and, that your clamour at a ſervant for 
a theft is not minded, becauſe it is no more than what 
he has ſeen you make a hundred times, againſt him, 
for having ill waſhed a glaſs, or miſplaced a ſtool, Se- 
condly, that they do not ſpend their breath in vain, but 
make ſure that their reproof reach the perſon in fault; 
for ordinarily they are apt to bawl before he comes into 
their preſence, and continue ſcolding an age after he is 


gone ; 
+ Et ſecum petulans amentia certat, 
And peeviſh madneſs with itſelf contends. 


They quarrel with their own ſhadows, and puſh the ſtorm 
in a place where no one is either chaſtiſed or intereſted, 
but in the clamour of their voice, which is unavoidable. 
I likewiſe, in quarrels, condemn thoſe who huff and va- 
pour without an adverſary ; ſuch rodomontades are to 
be reſerved to diſcharge upon the offending party. 

+ Mugitus veluti cum prima in prelia tanrns 

Terrificos ciet, atque iraſci in cor nua lentat, 


* Senec. epiſt. 56. f Claudian. in Eutrop. lib. i. ver. 237. 
t Aneid. lib, xii. ver. 103, &c. | ; 
| Arboris 
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Arboris obnixus trunco, ventoſque laceſſit 
 {Fibus, & ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena. 


Like angry bulls that make the valleys ring, 

Preſs'd to the fight, with dreadful bellowing ; 
Which whet their horns againſt the ſturdy oak, 

And, kicking back their heels, the winds prov oke; 

And, toſſing up the earth, a duſt to raiſe, 

As furious preludes to enſuing frays, 


When J am angry, my anger is very ſharp, but withal 
The author's Very ſhort, and as private as poſſible; J 
anger on great am indeed haſly and violent, but never 
32 ve” am beſide myſelf, fo that I throw out all 

manner of injurious words at random, 
and without choice, and never conſider properly to dart 
my raillery where I think it will give the deepeſt wound; 
for I commonly make uſe of no other weapon in my 
anger than my tongue, My ſervants have a better 
bargain of me in great occaſions than in little ones; 
the latter ſurpriſe me; and the miſchief of it is, 
that, when you are once upon the precipice, it is 
no matter who gives you the puſh, for you are ſure 
to go to the bottom; the fall urges, moves, and 
makes haſte of itſelf. In great occaſions this ſatisfies 
me, that they are ſo juſt eyery-one expects a warrantable 
indignation in me, and then I am proud of deceiving 
their expectation; againſt theſe I gird and prepare my- 
ſelf; they diſturb my head, and threaten to crack my 
brain, ſhould I give way to them, I can eafily contain 
myſelf from entering into one of theſe paſſions, and am 
ſtrong enough, when I expect them, to repel their vio- 
lence, be the cauſe never ſo great; but if a paſſion 
once prepoſſeſs and ſeize me, it carries me away, be 
the cauſe ever ſo ſmall; which' makes me thus indent 
with thoſe who may contend with me, viz. when they 


ſee me firſt moved, let me alone, right or wrong, 1 


will do the ſame for them. The ſtorm is only begot by 
the concurrence of reſentments, which cafily ſj ing 
from one another, and are not born together. Let every 


one have his own way, and we ſhall be always at peace: 
a pio” 


„ 9 3 9 * 
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a profitable advice, but hard to practiſe. Some - 
times alſo it falls out, that I put on a ſeeming anger, 
for the better governing of my family, without any real 
emotion. As age renders my humours more ſharp, 
1 ſtudy to oppoſe them; and will, if I can, order it fo, 
that for the future | may be ſo much the leſs peeviſh 
and hard to pleaſe, the more excuſe and inclination I 
have to be fo, although I have heretofore been reckoned 
amongſt thoſe that have the greateſt patience, 

A word, .to conclude this chapter : Ariſtotle ſays 
e that anger ſometimes ſerves to arm vir- 
tue and valour.” It is likely it may be 


Whether 
wrath is pro- 


ſo, nevertheleſs, they who contradict him per to animate 
_ pleaſantly anſwer, * that it is a weapon vitus and 


valour, 
« of novel uſe; for we move other arms, 


« this moves us; our hands guide it not, it is it that 
guides our hands; it holds us, we hold not it.“ 


3 — — 
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Defence of SENECA and PLUTARCH, 


HE familiarity T have had with theſe two authors, 
and the aſſiſtance they have lent to my age and to 
my book, which is wholly compiled of what I have bor- 
rowed from them, obliges me to ſtand up for their ho- 
nour. 
: As to Seneca, amongſt a million of pamphlets that 
thoſe of the pretended reformed religion c 
diſperſe 1 for the defence of Son _—_ — 
cauſe (and which ſometimes proceed from 1 the cardi- 

of Lorrain, 
a pen ſo good, that it is pity it is not em- 
ployed in a better ſubject), I formerly ſaw one, which, 
in order to draw a complete parallel betwixt the govern- 
ment of our late poor King Charles the ninth and that of 
Nero, compares. the late cardinal of Lorrain with Se- 
neca, in their fortunes (as they were both of them prime 
miaiſters to their princes) ; in their manners, conditions, 

and 
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and departments, as having been very near alike- 


Herein, I think, he does the ſaid lord cardinal a great 
honour; for, though I am one of thoſe who have a great 
eſteem for his wit, eloquence, and zeal for religion, and 
for the ſervice of his king, and reckon it was his hap. 
pineſs to be born in an age wherein it was a thing ſo 
new, ſo rare, and alſo ſo neceſſary for the 7 * weal, 
to have an ecclefiaſtical perſon, of ſo high birth and 
dignity, and fo ſufficient and capable for his place; yet, 
to confeſs the truth, I do not think his capacity by 
many degrees equal to Seneca's, nor his virtue either ſo 

pure, entire, or ſteady. 
Now this book whereof I am ſpeaking, to bring about 
its defign, gives a very injurious deſcrip- 


The malicious tion of Seneca, by reproaches borrowed 
and unfair 1 


charaSer from Dion the hiſtorian, whoſe teſtimony I 
which Dion do not at all believe, for, ſetting aſide the 
ron ob. og inconſiſtency of this writer, who, after 
contrary to having called Seneca in one place very 
— of bi wiſe, and in another a mortal enemy to 
by Tacitus, Nero's vices, makes him elſewhere ava- 


ricious, an uſurer, ambitious, effeminate, 
voluptuous, and a falſe pretender to philoſophy. Se- 
neca's virtue appears ſo lively and vigorous in his writings, 
and his vindication is ſo clear againſt any of theſe impu- 
tations and particularly as to his riches and extraordinary 
expences, that I cannot believe any teſtimony to the con- 
trary. Beſides, it is much more reaſonable to believe the 
Roman hiſtorians in ſuch things than the Greeks and 
foreigners. Now Tacitus and the others ſpeak very ho- 
nourably both of his life and death, and repreſent him to 
us as à very excellent and virtuous perſonage in all 
things. Iwill alledge no other ck againſt Dion's 
report but this, which I cannot avoid, namely, that he 
has ſo crazy a judgment in the Roman affairs, that he 
dares to maintain Julius Cæſar's cauſe againſt Pompey, 
and that of Anthony againſt Cicero. 
Let us now come to Plutarch : John Bodinus is a good 


. 2 | r 
Rodious: a author of our time, and of much 1 
good author, judgment than his cotemporary claſs 0 

lies Plu- ſcribblers, ſo that hedeſerves to be carefully 


read 
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read and confidered. I find him, though f 
; little bold in that paſſage of his Method vindicates. 
of Hiſtory, where he accuſes Plutarch not 
only of ignorance (wherem I would have let him alone, 
this not being a ſubject for me to fpeak to) but ä thar 
„he oft writings incredible and abſolutely fabulous,” 
which are his'own words: if he had fimply ſaid, “ that 
« he writes things otherwiſe than they really are,” it had 
been no great reproach : for what we have not ſeen we 
receive from other hands, and take upon truſt ; and I 
ke that ſometimes he propoſely relates the ſame ſtory in 
different manner; as the judgment of the three beſt cap- 
tains that ever were, formed by Hannibal, which is 
given Otherwiſe in the life of Flaminius, and another way 
n that of Pyrrhus: but to charge him with having be- 
lered things incredible and impoffible, is to accuſe the 
moſt judicious author in the world of want of difcern- 
ment. And this is his example: © as, ſays he, when 
he & relates that a Lacedæmonian boy +, bowels of 
* ſuffered his bowels to be torn out by a a Lacedæmo- 
* fox-cub, which he had ſtolen, and kept 2138 boy rorn 
it concealed under his coat til} he fell 5 


, cub, Whether 
down dead, rather than he would diſ- it be an abſurd 


* cover his theft.“ In the firſt place, I 5 
ind this example ill choſen, foraſmuch as 

t is 18 very hard to limit the efforts of the faculties of the 
foul, whereas we have better authority to limit and 
low the ſtrength of the body; and therefore, had E 
been in his place, I ſhould rather have choſen an exam- 
ple of this ſecond ſort ; and there are ſome that are in- 
tredible : amongſt others, that which he relates of 
Pyrrhus, 4 + that, all over wounded as he was, he 
* {truck one of his enemies, who was armed from head 
to foot, ſo great a blow with his ſword, that he clave 
„him down from his crown to his ſeat, whereby the 
body was divided into two parts.” In this example I 
ind no great miracle; nor do I admit of the excuſe he 
makes for Plutarch, by his having added the words ““ as 
it is faid,” by way of caution to ſuſpend our belief; 


* In the life of Lycurgus, chap. 14, of Amyand's tranſlation, 
T In the life of Pyrrhas, cap. 12, 


I 


for, 
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for, unleſs it be in things received by authority, and from 
a reverence to antiquity or teligion, he would never have 
himſelf admitted, nor propoſed to us to believe, thingy 
incredible in themſelves ; and that the words * as it i; 
« ſaid,” are not put by him in this place to that effect, 
is eaſy to be ſeen, becauſe he elſewhere mentions the 


patience of the Lacedæmonian children, examples hap- 


The patience of pening in his time, more unlikely to pre. 


the Lacedz- vail upon our faith ; as what Cicero has 
ones chil- teſtified before him, who, he ſays, was 


upon the ſpot, ** * that, even to their 
© times, there were children found, who, in the trial o 
« patience which they were put to before the altar of 
ce Diana, ſuffered themſelves to be there whipped till 
ic the blood ran down their bodies, not only without 
tc crying out, but without ſo much as a groan; and 
* ſome till they there voluntarily loſt their lives :” + and 
that which Plutarch alſo, amongſt an hundred othe 

witnefles relates, viz. © That, at a ſacrifice, a burning 
* coal being fallen into the fleeve of a Lacedzmoni: 

ic boy, as he was cenſing, he ſuffered his whole arm to 
te be burned, till the ſmell of the broiling fleſh was per- 
« ceived by the aſſiſtants. There was nothing, accord 

Thievery odi- ing to their cuſtom, wherein their repu 

ous to the Spar- tation was more concerned, nor which 
aſs. would expoſe them to more blame and 
diſgrace, than the being taken in theft. I am fo fully fa 

tified of the magnanimity of thoſe people, that Plutarch's 
account, far from appearing to me, as it has to Bodinus 
incredible, I do not think it ſo much as rare and ſtrange. 
'The Spartan hiſtory 1s full of a thouſand more cruel anc 
rare examples, and is indeed all miraclesin this view. Mar 
cellinus reports, concerning theft,“ that, in his time, ther 

Thievery very © Were no ſort of torments which could com 
much practiſed . pel the Egyptians, when takenin this mil 
2 Egyp- # demeanor, though a people very much ad 
Yet > c dicted toit , ſo much as to tell theirname. 


* Tuſc, Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 14. | 3 
I We have, ſays Cicero, ſeen numbers of their lads fighting with in 
credible fury, with their fiſts, heels, nails, and teeth, till they died, be 
fore they would own they were conquered. Life of Pyrrhus, lib. 
cap. 27. t Amm, Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. 16. | 
A Spe 
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A Spaniſh peaſant, being put to the rack about the 
accomplices of the murder of the prætor GOES 
Lucius Piſo, cried out, in the height of Sortende of 2 


OY Spaniſh peaſant 
the torment, “ * that his friends ſhould put to the tor- 


« ſort of fear ; foraſmuch as no pain had power to force 
« one word of confeſſion from him :” this was all they 
could get from him the firſt day. The next day, as they 
were leading him a ſecond time to the torture, ruſhin 

with violence out of the hands of his guards, he furt- 


Epicharis, + having tired and glutted the cruelty of 
Nero's guards, and undergone their burn - Death of Epi 

5 . . . n pi- 
ings, their baſtinadoes, and their engines charis on the 
a whole day together, without one ſylla- rack. 

ble of confeſſion of her conſpiracy ; being the next day 
brought again to the rack, with her limbs all bruiſed fo 
that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe put the lace of her robe, 
with a running nooſe, over one of the arms of her chair, 
and, ſuddenly ſlipping her head into it, with the weight 
of her own body, hanged herſelf, As ſhe had the cou- 
nge to die after that manner, is it not to be preſumed 
that ſhe purpoſely lent her life to the trial of her fortitude 
the day before, purely to mock the tyrant, and encou- 
tage others to the like attempt? Whoever will enquire of 
our light-horſemen what experience they have had, in 
theſe our civil wars, will find examples of ſuffering and 
obſtinacy in this miſerable age, and amongſt the ſoft 
and effeminate crew, worthy to be compared with thoſe 
we have now related of the Spartan virtue, 

I know there have been ſimple perſons amongſt us, 
who have endured the foles of their feet ongerful con- 
to be broiled upon a gridiron, their fin- ſtaney of certain 
gers- ends ſmaſhed to pieces with the cock 1 
of a piſtol, and their bloody eyes ſqueez- Momaigne's 
ed out of their heads, by force of time. 

2 cord twiſted about their brows, before they would fo 
much as conſent to ranſom, I ſa one left ſtark naked 


* Tacit, Annal. lib. iv cap. 45: | + Idem. lib, xv. cap- 57. 
Vor. II. Mm for 


« not leave him, but look on without any re. . 


oufly ran his head againſt a wall, and beat out his brains. 
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for dead in a ditch, his neck black and ſwelled, with 
a halter yet about it, with which they had dragged him 
all night at a horſe's tail; his body pinked in a hundred 
places with ſtabs of daggers which had been inflicted, 
not to kill him, but to put him to pain, and to terrify 
him. Having endured all this, and even to being ſpeech- 
leſs and inſenfible, he reſolved, as he himſelf told me, 
rather to die a thouſand deaths (one of which indeed, as 
to matter of ſuffering, he had already ſuffered) before he 
would promiſe any thing ; and yet he was one of the 
richeſt huſbandmen of all the country. How many have 
been ſeen patiently ſuffer themſelves to be burnt and 
roaſted, for opinions taken upon truſt from others and 
by them not at all underſtood ! I have known a hundred 
Women obſti- anda hundred women (for Gaſcony, they 
nate. ſay, has a certain prerogative for obſti- 
nacy) whom you might ſooner have made to eat fire 
than quit an opinion they had conceived in anger. They 
are more exaſperated by blows and conſtraint. And he 
that forged the ſtory of the woman, who, in defiance of 
all correction, threats, and baſtinadoes, ceaſed not to 
call her huſband louſy knave ; and when ſhe was plung- 
ed over head and ears in water, apd durſt not open 
her mouth for fear of being choaked, could yet lift her 
hands above her head and make a fign of cracking lice ; 
feigned a tale, of which in truth we every day ſee a 
manifeſt image in the obſtinacy of women; and obſtinacy 
is the ſiſter of conſtancy, at leaſt in vigour and ſtability. 

We are not to judge what is poſſible and what is not, 
The fue mea. According to what is credible and incredy- 
ſure of poſſibi- ble to our apprehenſion, as I have ſaid 
lity and impoſſi- elſewhere : and it is a great fault, yet a 
ae k fault moſt men are guilty of (which ne- 
vertheleſs I do not mention in regard to Bodinus) to make 
a difficulty of believing that in another, which they could 
not, or would not do themſelves. Every one thinks that 
the ſovereign ſtamp of human nature is imprinted in him, 
and that from him all others muſt take their rule; and 
that all proceedings, whieh are not like his, are feigned 
and falſe, Is any thing of another's actions or facul- 
- tles 


ont, 
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ties propoſed to him? The firſt thing he calls to the con- 
ſultation of his judgment 1s his own example ; and as 
matters go with him ſo they muſt of nec eſſity do with all 
the world beſides. O dangerous and inotlerable folly ! 
For my part I confider ſome men as very far beyond me, 
eſpecially among the ancients ; and yet, though I clearly 
diſcern my inability to come near them by a mile, I do 
not forbear to keep them in ſight, and to ju ige of what 
ſo much elevates them, of which I alſo perceive ſome 
ſeeds in myſelf ; as I alſo do of the extreme meanneſs of 
ſome other minds, which 1 neither am aſtoniſhed at, nor 
yet do miſbelieve. I very well perceive the turns thoſe 
reat ſouls take to raiſe themſeives, and I admire their 
grandeur; and thoſe flights that I think the braveſt I am 
glad to imitate, where, though I want wing, yet my 
judgment goes along with them. 
The other example he introduces of things incredible, 
and wholly fabulous, delivered by Plutarch, is, * that 


& Agefilaus was fined by the Ephori for | 
Ageſilaus mul&- 


having too far engroſſed the hearts and 
« affections of the citizens to himſelf 
« alone.” And herein I do not ſee what 
fign of falſity is to be found: but ſo it is, 
taat Plutarch there ſpeaks of things that 


ed by the Epborĩ 
for infinuating 
himſelf into the 
hearts of the 
people, 


muſt needs be better known to him than to us : and is 
was no new thing in Greece to ſee men puniſhed and 
exiled only for being too acceptable to the people, wit- 


neſs the oſtraciſm and petaliſm. 


There 1s "eo in this place another accuſation laid a- 


gainſt Plutarch, which I cannot well di— 
geſt; where he ſays, © that he has faith- 
* fully matched Romans with Romans, 
© and Greeks with Greeks ; but not the 
© Romans with the Greeks, witneſs, ſays 
* he, Demoſthenes and Cicero, Cato and 


Whether Plu- 

tarch, in his pa- 
rallel of the 

Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was unjult 
in giving prefer. 
ence tothe latter. 
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“ Ariſtides, Sylla and Lyſander, Marcellus and Pelopi- 


das, and Pompey and Ageſilaus.“ Suppoting that he has 


favoured the Greeks in giving them companions ſo un- 


equal, which is really to attack what. iu Plutarch is moſt 


In the Life of Ageſilaus, cap. 1. | | 
M m 2 exetl- 
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lent, and moſt to be commended ; for in his pareflels 
(which is the moſt admirable piece of all his works, and 
with which, in my opinion, he was himſelf the moſt 
pleaſed) the fidelity and ſincerity of his judgments equal 
their depth and weight. He is a philoſopher that teaches 
us virtue: let us ſee whether we cannot defend him from 
this reproach of prevarication and falfity. All that 1 
ean imagine could give occaſion to this cenſure, is the 
great andſhining luftre of the Roman names, with which 
we are captivated : it does not ſeem likely to us that 
Demoſthenes could rival the glory of a conſul, proconſul, 
and queſtor of that great republic ; but, if a man conſider 
the truth of the fact, and the men in themſelves, which 
rs Plutarch's chiefeſt aim, and more to balance their 
manners, their natures, and parts, than their fortunes, 
I think, contrary to Bodinus, that Cicero and the elder 
Cato come ſhort of the men with whom they are com- 
pared. I would ſooner, for his purpoſe, have choſen the 
example of the younger Cato compared with Phocion, 
for in this couple there would have been a more likely 
difparity to the Roman's advantage. As to Marcellus, 
Sylla, and Pompey, I very well diſcern that their exploits 
of war are greater and more ſull of pomp and glory than 
thoſe of the Greeks whom Plutarch compares with them; 
but the braveſt and moſt virtuous actions, no more in 
war than elſewhere, are not always the moſt renowned: 
I often ſee the names of captains obſcured by the ſplen- 
dor of other names of leſs merit, witneſs Labienus, Ven- 
tidius, Teleſinus, and ſeveral others; and, to take it that 
way, were I to complain, on the behalf of the Greeks, 
might I not ſay, that Camillus was much leſs compar- 
able to Themiſtocles, the Gracchi to Agis, and Cleomenes 
and Numa to Lycurgus ? But it is folly to judge of 
things that have ſo many aſpects at one view. 

When Plutarch compares them, he does not for al! 


hat he ual. uld more 
Plutarch did not that make them equal. Who co 


mean an equality elegantly and ſincerely have marked their 
between thoſe diſtinction? Does he infinuate that the vic- 


whom he com- . . . = of 
paced together, tolries, martial atchievements, the 5 

the armies conducted by Pompey, and his 

tri- 
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trramphs, were equal to thoſe of Ageſilaus? * T do not 
believe *, (ſays he,) that Xenophon himſelf, if he were 
% now living, though he was allowed to write whatever 
< pleaſed him, to the advantage of Ageſilaus, would 
dare to bring them into compariſon,” Where he ſpeaks 
of comparing Ly ſander to Sylla, * there is +, (ſays he,) 
« no compariſon, either in the number of victories, or 
in the hazard of battles; for Lyſander only won two 
« naval victories, &c.“ This is not to derogate from the 
Romans; for, having only fimply named them with the 
Greeks, he can have done them no injury, whatever diſ- 
parity ſoever there may be betwixt them: and Plutarch 
does not weigh them entirely one againſt another; there 
is no preference in the main; he only compares the 
pieces and circumſtances one after another, and judges 
of every one feparately ; wherefore, if any one would 
convince him of partiality, he ought to-pick out ſome 
one of thoſe particular judgments, or ſay, in general, 
that he was miſtaken in comparing ſuch a Greek to ſuch 
a Roman, when there were others more fit for a parallel. 
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C HAP. XXXII. 
The Story of SPURINA. 


TI Hiloſophy thinks ſhe has not ill employed her ta- 
lent, when ſhe has given the ſovereignty of the ſoul, 
and the authority of checking our appe- W 
tites to reaſon. Of theſe, they who judge, OT * 
that there are none more violent than tites are the 
thoſe which love breeds, are of the opi- Moſt violent. 
nion, © that they ſeize both body and ſoul, and poſſeſs the 
* whole man ;” ſo that health itſelf depends upon them, 
and is the medicine ſometimes conſtrained to pimp for 
them : but it might be ſaid, on the contrary, that the 


mixture of the body brings an abatement to them, 


| L In the Compariſon of Pompey with Ageſilaus, 
In his Compariſon of Sylla and Lyſander. 
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for ſuch deſires are ſubject to ſatiety, and capable of 
material remedies. 

Many being determined to rid their ſouls from the con- 

tinual alarms of this appetite, have made 

— 9 uſe of incifion and amputation of the reſt- 

| leſs and unruly members: others have ſub- 
dued their force and ardour, by the frequent applica- 
tion of cold things, as ſnow and vinegar: the ſackcloths 
of our anceſtors were uſed to this purpoſe, which was 2 
cloth woven of horſe-hair, whereof ſome made ſhirts, 
and others girdles to torture their reins. A prince, 
not long ago, told me, „ that, in his youth, upon a 
« ſolemn teſtival in the court of king Francis I. where 
every. body was finely dreſſed, he would needs put on 
66 his father's hair-ſhirt, which was ſtill kept in the 
* houſe ;** but, how great ſoever his devotion was, he 
had not patience to wear it till night, and was fick 
a long time after; adding withal, “ that he did not 
* think there could be any youthful heat ſo fierce, that 
* the. uſe of this receipt would not mortify ;” yet, per- 
haps, he never tried the moſt violent; for experience ſhews 
us, that ſuch emotions often happen under coarſe beg- 
garly cloths, and that a hair-ſhirt does not always ren- 
der thoſe innocent that wear it, 

Xenocrates proceeded with greater ſeverity in this af- 
How Xenocrates fair; for his diſciples, ,to make trial of 
preſerved his his continency, having ſlipped Lais, that 
continency, beautiful and famous courtezan, into his 
bed, quite naked, Xenocrates finding, without the charms 
of her beauty, and her alluring philtres, that, in ſpite 
of his reaſon, and philoſophical rules, there was a war 
riſing in his fleſh, he cauſed thoſe members of his to be 
burned, that he found conſenting to this rebellion *: 
"whereas the paſhons, which wholly reſide in the ſoul, as 
ambition, avarice, and the reſt, find the reaſon much 
more to do, becauſe it cannot there be relieved but by 
its own means ; neither are thoſe appetites capable of 
ſatiety, but grow ſharper, and increaſe by fruition. 


e Diog. Laert. in the Life of Xenocrates, lib, iv. ſect. 7, | 
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The ſole example of Julius Cæſar may ſuffice to de- 


monſtrate to us the diſparityof thoſe appe- 


Cæſar's example 
tites; for never was man more addicted , proof that am- 


to amorous delight; of which one proof bition is harder 
is, the delicate care he took of his per- io be tamed than 


ſon, to ſuch a degree as to uſe the moſt laſ- "_ 


civious means to that end, which were then practiſed, 
viz. 40 have the hairs of his body twiched off by pincers, 
and to be daubed all over with delicate perfumes ; and 
he was a beautiful perſon in himſelf, of a fair complex- 
ion, tall and ſprightly, full-faced, with briſk hazle eyes, 
if we may believe Suetonius“; for the ſtatues that we 
ſee at Rome, do not, in all points, anſwer this deſorip- 
tion. Beſides his wives, which he four times changed, 
witkout reckoning the amours of his childhood with 
Nicomedes, king of Bythynia, he had the maidenhead 
of the renowned Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, witneſs 
the little Cæſario that he had by her 4. He alſo made 
love to Eunoe, queen of Mad, and, at Rome, to 
Poſthumia, the wife of Servius Sulpirius ; to Lollia, the 
wife of Gabinius : to Tortulla, the wife of Craſſus; and 
even to Mutia, wife to the great Pompey ; which was the 
reaſon, the Roman hiſtorians ſay, that ſhe was repudiat- 
ed by ber huſband, which Plutarch owns he did not know; 
and the Curies, both father and ſon, afterwards reproach- 
ed Pompey, when he married Cæſar's daughter, “that he 
- © had made himſelf ſon-in-law to a man who had made 


him a cuckold, and one that he himſelf was wont to 


« call ÆEgyſtus +, ” Befides all theſe, he kept Servilia, 
Cato's filter, 190 mother to Marcus Brutus, from 
whence every one believes the great affection he had to 
Brutus proceeded. So that I have reaſon, methinks, to 
take him for a man extremely given to this debauch, 
and of a very amorous conſtitution : but the other paſ- 
fion of ambition, with which he was alſo exceedingly in- 
tected, ariſing in him to contend with the former, ſoon 
compelled ut to give way. 


In the Life of Julius Cæſar, ſet. 45, 
+ Plutarch in the Life of Cæſar, cap. 13. ſet 59. 
1 Suctonius, in Cæſar' s life, ſect. 250. 
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l And here callipg to mind Mahomet, who ſubdued Con- 


ae e ſtantinople, and totally exterminated the 


Mahomet an- + Grecian name, I do not know where theſe 
other proof. 


equally an indefatigable lecher and ſoldier: but where 


two paſſions are ſo evenly balanced, bein 


they both meet in his life, and joſtle one another, the 
quarrelſome paſſion always gets the better of the amor- 
ous : and this, though it was out of its natural ſeaſon, 
did not regain an abſolute ſovereignty over the other, 


till he came to be very old indeed, and unable to undergo 


the fatigues of war, 
What 1s related, for - contrary example, of Ladiſlaus, 
king of Naples, is very remarkable ; 
. 7 — 42 92 being a — captain, valiant and 
to be ſtronger ambitious, he propoſed to himſelf, for 

than ambition. 

execution of his pleaſure, and the enjoyment of ſome rare 
beauty which he obtained, and thereby his death; for 
having, by a cloſe and tedious fiege, reduced the city 
of Florence to ſo great diſtreſs, that the inhabitants were 
glad to capitulate; he was content to ſet them free, pro- 
vided they would deliver up to him a moſt beautiful vir- 
in, whom he had heard of in their city, They were 
Perce to yield her to him, and by a private injury to a- 
vert the public ruin, She was the daughter of a phyſi- 
lan of eminence in his time, who, finding himſelt in- 


volved in fo foul a neceffity, reſolved upon a high at- 


tempt ; for as every one was ſetting a hand to trick up 
his daughter, and to adorn her with. ornaments and 
jewels, to render her agreeable to this new lover ; he 
alſo gave her a hankerchief, moſt richly wrought, and 
of an exquiſite perfume, (an implement they never go 
without in thoſe parts) which ſhe was to make uſe of in 
their firſt approaches. This handkerchief, which he 


Y had the art to poiſon, caming to be rubbed between the 


chafed fleſh and open pores, both of the one and the other, 
fo ſuddenly infuſed its poiſon, that their warm ſweat 
ſoon turned into a cold ſweat, and they expired in one 
D | 

. 9 74 1 But 


the principal end of his ambition, the | 


TD 
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But I return to Czſar : his pleaſures never made him 


. ſteal one minute, nor turn one ſtep aſide an tif 
from occaſions that offered for its ag- joy nen n 


| : love never hin- 
erandiſement. That paſſion was ſo ſove- dered | Czfar's 


reign in him, over all the reſt, and with Views of aggran- 
ſoch abſolute authority poſſeſſed his ſoul, nne 
that it guided him at pleaſure. In earneſt, it troubles 
me, when (as to every thing elſe) I conſider the great- 
neſs of this man, and the wonderful parts wherewith he 
was endued, learned to ſuch a degree, in all forts of 
knowledge, that there is hardly any one ſcience of which 
he has not written : he was ſo great an orator, that 
many have preferred his eloquence to that of Cicero : 
and he, I conceive, did not think himſelf inferior to him 
in that particular ; for his two Anti-Catos were chiefly 
written to counter-balance the eloquence that Cicero had 
expended in his Cato. As to the reſt, was ever ſoul fo 
vigilant, fo active, and ſo patient of labour as his? And, 
doubtleſs, it was embelliſhed with many rare ſeeds of 
virtue, I mean, innate, and not aſſumed. 

He was ſingularly ſober, and fo far from being delicate 
in his diet, Oppius relates, “ that, hav- _ 
* ing one day at table phyſical, inſtead 1 ad 
« of common oil, in ſome ſauce ſet before 
him, he eat heartily of it, that he might not put his 
« entertainer out of countenance *.“ Another time he 
cauſed his baker to be whipped, for ſerving him with a 
finer ſort of bread than common. Cato himſelf was wont 
toſay of him, „that he was the firſt ſober man that 
took a courſe to ruin his country.” And as to the 
fame Cato's calling him, one day, drunkard, it fell out 
thus : being both of them in the ſenate, at a time when 
Cataline's conſpiracy was in queſtion, of which Cæſar 
was ſuſpected, one came and brought him a letter ſealed 
up: Cato, + believing that it was ſome intelligence from 
the conſpirators, “ called to him to deliver it into his 
* hand,” which Cæſar was conſtrained to do to avoid far- 


* Czſar's Life by Suetonius. 
Plutarch, in the Liſe of Cato of Utica, cap. 7, 


ther 
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ther faſpicion. This proved to be a love: letter, that 
Servilia, Cato's fiſter, had written to him; which Cato 
| having . read, he threw it back to him 
Kn | faying, e there, drunkard, take it.“ This, 
Cato, in the ſe- I ſay, was rather a word of diſdain 
3 and anger, than an expreſs reproach of 
this vice, as we often rate thoſe that anger us, with the 
ficſt injurious words that come into our mouths, though 
by no means applicable to thoſe we are offended at. To 
which may be added, that the vice which Cato caſt in 
his diſh, is wonderfully near a-kin to that wherein he had 
caught Cæſar; for Bacchus and Venus, 
according to the proverb, agree like 
4 hand in glove;” but, with me, Venus 
is moſt ſprightly when I am moſt ſober, 
The examples of his mildneſs and clemency to thoſe 
N by whom he had been offended, are infi- 
- == bis nite; I mean, beſides thoſe he gave dur- 
I wg the time of the civil wars, which, as 
plainly enough appears by his writings, he practiſed to ca- 
jole his enemies, and to make them leſs afraid of his future 
dominion and victory. But I muſt alfo ſay, that if theſe F 
examples are not ſufficient proofs of his natural good 
remper, they, at leaſt, manifeſt a marvellous confidence 
and magnanimity in this perſonage. He had often ſent 
back whole armies, after having overcome them, to his 
enemies, without ranſom, or deigning ſo much as to 
bind them by oath, it not to favour him, at leaſt no 
more to bear arms againſt him. He has three, or four 
times, taken ſome of Pompey's captains priſoners, and 
as oft ſet them at liberty . Pompey declared all thoſe 
to be his enemies, who did not follow him to the war; 
and he proclaimed all thoſe ro be his friends, who fat 
ſill, and did not actually take arms againſt him. To 
ſuch captains of his, as ran away from him to alter their 
condition, he ſent, moreover, their arms, horſes, and 
equipage. The cities he had taken by force, he left at 
full liberty to take which fide they pleaſed, impoſing no 


Venus accompa- 
nies Bacchus. 


* Czſar's Life by Suetonius, ſet. 75. 
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other garriſon upon them, but the memory of his mild- 
neſs and clemency. He gave ſtrict charge, on the day 
of his great battle of Pharſalia, that, without the utmoſt 
neceſſity, no one ſhould lay a hand upon the citizens of 
Rome. Theſe, in my opinion, were very hazardous pro- 
ceedings ; and it is no wonder, if thoſe in our civil war, 
who, like him, fight againſt the ancient ſtate of their 
country, do not follow his example; they are extra- 
ordinary means, ſuch as only Cæſar's fortune and his ad- 
mirable foreſight could happily conduct. When I con- 
ider his incomparable magnanimity, I excule victory, 
that 1t could not diſengage itſelf from him, even in that 
moſt unjuſt and wicked cauſe, To return to his cle- 
mency ; we have many ſtrong examples of it in the time 
of his government, when all things being reduced to 
his power, he had no more need to diſſemble. Caius 
Memmius had writ very ſevere orations againſt him, 
which he as ſharply anſwered ; yet he ſoon after uſed 
his intereſt to make him conſul. Caius Calvus, who had 
compoſed ſeveral injurious epigrams againſt him, having 
employed his friends to mediate a reconcilation with him, 
Cæſar, of his own accord, wrote firſt to him. And our 
good Catulius, who had ſo ruffled him, under the name 
of - Mamurra, coming to make his excuſes to him, he 
made him, the ſame day, ſup with him at his table, Hav- 
ng intelligence of ſome who ſpoke ill of him, he did no 
more bur, in a public oration, declare that he had notice 
of it. He alſo leſs feared his enemies than he hated them. 
dome conſpiracies and cabals that were made againſt his 
lite, being diſcovered to him, he ſatisfied himſelf, in 
publiſhing by proclamation, “ that they were known to 
him“ without further proſecuting the conſpirators, 

As to the reſpect he had to his friends ; Caius Oppius 
being with him upon a journev, and finding himſelf ill, 
be left him the only lodging he had for himſelf, and lay 
* all night upon the hard ground in the open air.” As to 
his juſt ce: - he put a beloved ſervant of his to death for 
*lving with a noble Roman's wife, though there was no 
complaint made.” Never had man more moderation 
in his victory, nor more reſolution in his adverſe fortune. 
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But all theſe good inclinations were ſtifled and ſpoiled 


1 by his furious ambition, by which he ſuf 


tion the only fered himſelf to be fo far tranſported, x 
ruin of Czſar's man may eaſily maintain, that this paſſion 


22 22 was the rudder whereby all his action 


mory with all were ſteered: of a liberal man, it made 


good men. him a public robber, to ſupply his boun 


ty and profuſion, and made him utter this vile and mo 

unjuſt ſaying, that, if the moſt wicked and profligat 
«« perſons in the world had been faithful in ſerving hin 
ce towards his advancement, he would cheriſh and pre- 
cc fer them to the utmoſt of his power, as much as the 
« beſt of men:“ it intoxicated him with ſuch exceſſive 
vanity, that he dared to boaſt, in the preſence of his 
fellow-citizens, “that he had made the great common- 
cc wealth of Rome a name without body, and withou 

« form ;” and to ſay, “ that his anſwers, for the future, 
ce ſhould ſtand for laws;“ and alſo to receive the body of 
the ſenate, coming towards him, fitting ; to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be adored, and to have divine honours paid to 
him in his own preſence, To conclude ; this ſole vice, 
in my opinion, ſpoiled, in him, the richeſt fund of good- 
nature that ever was, and has rendered his name abomi- 
nable to all good men, for aiming to erect his glory upon 
the ruins of his country, and the ſubverſion of the great- 
eft and moſt flouriſhing republic the world ſhall ever 
ſee. There might, on the contrary, many examples be 
produced of great men, whom pleaſures have made neg- 
let the conduct of their affairs, as Mark Anthony, and 
others ; but where love and ambition ſhould be in equal 
balance, and come to joſtle with equal forces, I make no 
doubt but the laſt would have the turn of the ſcale. 


8 But to return to my ſubject: it is 4 


ry inſtance of a very great point to bridle our appetites 


young _ by the dictates of reaſon, or, by violence, 
— no ſca. to conſtrain our members within their 
ified bis face all duty: but to laſh ourſelves for our neigh- 
over, to fupprels pour's intereſt, and not only to diveſt our- 
the paſſion with | betas? 

- which ſuch beau- ſelves of the charming paſſion that 
| ty might be apt tickles us, and of the pleaſure we feel in 


being 
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geing agreeable to, others, and courted to fire thoſe that 
nd beloved of every one; but alſo to 


are the moR 
: continent, 
onceive a hatred: and averfion to the 


charms which produce that effect, and to condemn our 
beauty becauſe it inflames another, is what, I confeſs, 
[| have met with few examples of. This, indeed, is 
one: Spurina, à young man of Tuſcany, 


Qualis gemma micat fulvum que dividit aurum, 
Aut collo decus, aut capiti, vel quale per artem 
Incluſum buxo, aut Oricia Terebintho, 

Lucet ebur *,—— 


As ſhines a gem in yellow gold enchac'd, 
On neck or head, for decoration plac'd ; 
Or as the iv'ry 1s improv'd by foil, 
Amidſt the ſable jet's contraſting ſoil. 


being endowed with ſingular beauty, and fo exceſſive, 
that the chaſteſt eyes could not chaſtely behold its 
« ſuſtre 3 diſpleaſed with himſelf for leaving ſo much 
« flame and fever as he every-where kindled, without 
relief, entered into a furious ſpite againſt himſelf, and 
& thoſe rich endowments nature had ſo liberally con- 
« ferred upon him; as if a man were reſponſible to him- 
« ſelf for the faults of others: and purpoſely ſlaſhed and 
« disfigured, with many wounds and ſcars, the perfect 
«ſymmetry and proportion that nature had ſo curiouſly 
«imprinted in his face .“ To give my free opinion, I 


more admire Fitan honour ſuch actions: ſuch exceſſes 


ae enemies to my rules. 

The deſign was conſcientious and good, but, I think, 
a little defective in prudence. What if nerein the 
his deformity ſerved afterwards to make action was 
ethers guilty of the fin of hatred, or Þlameable. 
contempt, or of envy, at the glory of ſo commentiable 
an action; or of calumny, interpreting this humour a 
mad ambition ? Is there any form from whence vice 
cannot, if it will, extract occafion to exerciſe itſelf one 
way or another? It had been more juſt, and alſo more 


p * ZEneid, lib, x. ver. 134, &c- + Val. Max. in Externis, lib. iv. 
. F, F . 


noble 
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noble, to have made of theſe gifts of God a ſubje& of 
exemplary virtue and regularity. 


They who ſecrete themſelves from the common offices, 


They who. ſe- from that infinite number of crabbed ang 
crete themſelves double-meaning rules that fetter a man 
from the com. of ſtrict honeſty in civil life, are, in m 
mon offices of 2 a n 
ſociety have the Opinion, very diſcreet, what peculiar ſe. 
beſt bargain. verity {cover they impoſe upon themſelyes 
in ſo doing. It is, in ſome fort, a kind of dying to 
avoid the pain of living well. They may have other 
reward, but the reward of the difhculty I never could 
think they had, nor that in uneafineſs there can be any 
thing beyond keeping himſelf upright in the waves of 
the buſy world, truly and exactly performing and an- 
ſwering all parts of his duty. It is perhaps more caſy 
for a man to live clear from the whole ſex, than to 
maintain himſelf exactly in all points in the company of 
his wife; and a man may more incuriouſly flip into 
want than abundance, duly diſpenſed. Cuſtom, carried 
on according to reaſon, has in it more of ſharpneſs than 
abſtinence has : moderation 1s a virtue that has more 
work than ſufferance. The well-living of Scipio has a 
thouſand faſhions, that of Diogenes but one. This as 
much excels the ordinary lives in innocence, as the moſt 
exquiſite and accompliſhed excel that in utility and 
force. | 


* nn 1 
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Obſervations on Julius Cxsar's Methods of 
making War. 


T is ſaid of many great leaders, © that they have had 

ec certain books in particular eſteem, as Alexander 
2 « the Great, Homer; Scipio Africanus, 
—_—_——- „ Xenophon ; ** Marcus Brutus, Poly- 
per leſſon for „ bius; Charles V. Philip de Comines; 
every general. (e and it is ſaid, that, in our times, Machia- 


« val is elſewhere inrepute;” but the late marſhal _— 
, who 
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who took Cæſar for his man, doubtleſs made the beſt 
choice ; for in truth this book ought to be the breviary 
of every great ſoldier, as being the true and ſovereign 
pattern of the military art. And, moreover, God knows 
with what grace and beauty he has embelliſhed that rich 
ſubject, with ſuch pure, delicate, and perfect expreſſion, 
that, in my opinion, there are no writings in the world 
comparable to his in this reſpect. I will here record 
fome rare and peculiar paſſages of his wars that remain 
in my memory. 

His army being in * conſternation upon the ru- 
mour that was ſpread of the great forces : 
which king Juba was i againſt — ivy 
him, inſtead of abating the apprehenſion {799ps when a= 

4 K . b y the 
which his ſoldiers had conceived at the ſuperior num- 
news, and of leflening the ſtrength of bers of the ene- 
the enemy, having called them all toge- ©? 
ther to re-animate and encourage them, he took a quite 
contrary method to what are uſed to do; for he told 
them, „* That they thould trouble themſelves no more 
« with enquiring after the enemy's ſtrength, for that 
« he was certainly informed of it:“ and then he men- 
tioned a number much ſurpaſhng both the truth and the 
report that was rumoured in his army. In this he fol- 
lowed the advice of Cyrus in Xenophon ; foraſmuch as 
the impoſition is not of fo great importance to find an 
enemy weaker than we expected, as it is to find him 
really very ſtrong, after having been made to believe 
that he was weak. 

It was his way to accuſtom his ſoldiers fimply to obey, 
without taking upon them to controul, ue —_ 
or ſo much as to ſpeak of their captain's dience of Cæ- 
deſigns ; which he never communicated fas ſoldiers. 
them but upon the point of execution; and he took a 
delight, if they diſcovered any thing of what he intend- 
ed, immediately to change his orders to deceive them; 
to which purpoſe, when he had aſſigned his quarters in a 
particular place, he often paſſed forward and lengthen- 
ed his march, eſpecially if it was foul weather. 


* Suetonius, in his life of Julius Cæſar, cap. 66. 


The 
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The Swiſs, in the beginning of his wars in Gaul hay- 


aer ing ſent to him to demand a free paſſage 
3 a through the Roman territories ; though 
order the bet- he reſolved to hinder them by force, he 


ee” FT fr 


—4 ſurpriſe gnevertheleſs ſpoke kindly to the meſſen- 

133 N gers, and took ſome days to return an 
anſwer, in order to make uſe of that reſpite for aſſem- k 
_ his army. Theſe filly people did not know how 1 
good a huſband he was of his time; for he often re- 


— - 


peats it, © That it is the excellency of a captain to 
« ſeize the critical juncture;“ and his diligence in his 
_ exploits is, in truth, unparalleled and incredible. 

As he was not very conſcientious in taking advantage 
3 of an enemy under colour of a treaty of 
required in his agreement, he was as little in this, that 
ſoldiers. he required no other virtue in a ſoldier 
but valour “, and ſeldom puniſhed any other faults but 
mutiny and diſobedience. | 

After his victories, he often gave them all manner of 
The licence in liberty, diſpenſing them, for ſome time, 
which he in- from the rules of military diſcipline, 
dulged them, ſaying, „That he had ſoldiers ſo well 


6 trained up, that, though powdered and perfumed, 
c they would run furiouſly to battle.“ 


In truth, he loved to have them richly armed, and 


Be loved that their furniture to be engraved, gilt, and 
they ſhould be filvered over, to the end that the care of 


richly armed, aving their arms might engage them to 
a more obſtinate defence. | 


When he harangued them, he called them by the name 


The title he ho. Of fellow-ſoldiers, as we do to this day; 
noured them which his ſucceſſor Auguſtus reformed, 


with. ſuppoſing he had done it upon neceſſity, | 
and to cajole thoſe who only followed him as volunteers; 


+ ———Rbeni mibi Ceſar in undis, 

Dux erat, hic ſocius, facinus quos inquinat, æquat. 
Great Cæſar, who my gen'ral did appear 

Upon the banks of Rhine, 's my fellow here; 
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* Suetonius, in the Life of Julius Cæſar, cup. 67. 
+ Lucan, lib. V. ver. 289. f 
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For wickedneſs, where once it hold does take, 
All men whom it defiles does equal make. 


but that this carriage was too low for the dignity of an 
emperor and general of an arthy; and therefore he 
brought up the cuſtom of calling them ſoldiers only. 
With this courteſy Ceſar mixed great ſeverity, to 
keep them in awe. The ninth legion _ : 
having mutinied near to Placentia, he i ieverity to 
ignominioufly caſhiered them, though 

Pompey was yet on foot, and did not receive them into 


favour till after many ſupplications : he quieted them 


more by authority and boldneſs than by gentle ways. 
Where he ſpeaks of his paſſage over the Rhine towards 
Germany, he ſays, © * that, thinking it unworthy of 
« the honour of Roman people to waft over his army in 
te veſſels, he built a bridge, that they might paſs over 
« dry foot.” There it was that he built that wonderful 
bridge, of which he gives ſo particular a deſcription 
for he is no where ſo fond of diſplaying his own actions, 
as in repreſenting to us the ſubtlety of his invention in 
ſuch mechanical performances, 

| have alſo obſerved this, that he was fond of giving 
exhortations to the ſoldiers before a bat- 1 tat 
tle; for, where he would ſhew, that he foldiert before s 
was either ſurpriſed, or reduced to a neceſ- battle of great 
ſity of fighting, he always brings in this, ortance. 
* that he had not ſo much as leiſure to harangue his ar- 
© my.” Before that great battle with thoſe of Tournay, 
e Cæſar, ſays he, having given order for every thing 


* elſe, preſently ran where fortune carried him to encou- 


rage his men, and meeting the tenth legion, had no 
* more time to ſay any thing to them but this, that 
te they ſhould remember their wonted valour, and not be 
© aſtoniſhed, but bravely ſuſtain the enemy's ſhock :” 
and, as the enemy already approached within a dart's 
caſt, he gave the ſignal of battle ; and, going ſuddenly 
thence elſewhere to encourage others, he found that they 
were already engaged. By his own account, his tongue 


* De Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 2. + Idem, lib. ii. cap. 3. 
Vor. II. 1 Nn indeed 
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indeed did him notable fervice upon ſeveral occaſions; 
and his military eloquence was in his own time ſo highly 
reputed, that many of his army collected his harangues, 
by which means there were volumes of them preſerved a 
long time after him. He had ſo peculiar a grace in 
ſpeak ing, that they who were particularly acquainted with 
him, and Auguſtus amongſt others, hearing thoſe ora. 
tions read, could diſtinguiſh even the phraſes and words 
that were none of his. 
The firſt time that he went out of Rome with any pub. 

i lic command, he arrived in eight days at 

Czfar's progres the river Rhone“, having with him in 
in bis military his coach a ſecretary or two before him, 
* who were continually writing; and one 
that carried his ſword behind him. Yet, as if he had 
nothing to do but to drive on, having been every-where 
victorious in Gaul, he ſpeedily left it, and, followin 
Pompey to Brunduſium, in erghteen days time he ſub— 
dued all Italy, returned from Brunduſium to Rome; from 
Rome he marched into the very heart of Spain, where 
he ſurmounted extreme difficulties in the war againft 
Afranius and Petreius, and in the long fiege of Mar- 
ſeilles; from thence he proceeded to Macedonia, beat 
the Roman army at Pharſaha, paſſed from thence, in 
purſuit of Pompey, into Egypt, which he alſo ſubdued ; 
from Egypt he went into Syria and the territories of Pon- 
tus, where he fought Pharnaces; from thence into Africa, 
where he defeated Scipio and Juba ; and again bruſhed 
through Italy into Spain, where he defeated Pompey“ 
ſons. | | 


+ Ocyer & cali flammis, & tigride fetd. 

+ Ac ve!nti mentis ſaxum de veriice præceps 
Cum ruit avu'ſum vento, ſeu turbidus imber 
Proluit, aut annis ſolvit ſublapſa vetuſtas, 
Fertur in abrupium magno mons improbus attu, 
Exultatque ſolo, filuas, armenta, viroſque, 
Involvens ſecum. 


Plutarch, in Cæſar's Life, chap. 5. + Lucan. lib. v. ver. 405. 
t Virg. En. lib. x11. ver. 684. | | 93 
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Swifter than lightning, or the furious courſe 

Of the fell tygreſs when ſhe is a nurſe. 

As when a fragment from à mountain torn 

By raging tempeſts, or a torrent borne ; 

Or'ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 

Prone thro” the void the rocky ruin ſhoots ; 

Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſteep, 

Down fink at once the ſhepherds and the ſheep 

Involv'd alike, they ruſh to nether ground, 

Stunn'd with the ſhock they fall, and, ſtunn'd, from 
carth rebound. | 


Speaking of the ſiege of Avaricum, he ſays, ** that 
„it was his cuſtom to be night and day e „ould fre 
« with the pioneers.” In all enterprizes every thing 
of conſequence he reconnoitred in perſon, bimſelf. 
and never brought his army to a place which he had not 
firſt viewed. And, if we may believe Suetonius + when 
he invaded England, „he was the firſt man that ſound- 
ed the paſſage.“ | 

He was wont to ſay, “ that he more valued a victory 
© obtained by ſtratagem than force.“ 2 

a a . e liked to con- 

And in the war againft Petreius and Afra- quer by wiſdom 
nius, fortune preſenting him with a very rather than 
manifeſt occaſion of advantage, he declin- ſttength. 
ed it, ſaying, ** that he hoped with a little more time, 
© and leſs hazard, to overthrow his enemies.” He there 
alſo performed a notable part, in commanding his whole 
army to paſs the river by ſwimming, without any man- 
ner of neceſhity. 


A rapuitgue ruens in prælia miles 

Quod fugiens timuiſſet iter; mox uda receptis 
Membra fovent armis, gelideſque d gurgite, curſu 
Reſtituunt artus. | 5 


The ſoldiers ruſh through a paſs to fight, 
Which would have terrify'd them in a flight ; 


De Bell. Gall. lib. vii. cap. 3. In Jul. Cæſ. ſect. 58. 
I Lacan. lib. iv. ver, 351, &c. 
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Then with their arms their wet limbs cover o'er, 
And their numb'd joints by a ſwift race reſtore, 


I find him a little more wary and confiderate in his 
as a enterprizes than Alexander, for the Jatter 
cumſpeR-in bis ſeems to ſeek and run headlong upon dan- 
enterprizes than gers like an impetuous torrent, which 


— ruſhes againſt and attacks every thing it 
meets, without choice or diſcretion. 


* Sic tauri- ſormis volvitur Auſidus, 
Qui regna Dauni perfluit Appuli, 
Dum ſævit horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris. 


So the biforked Aufidus amain 

Roars loud and foams along th' Apulian plain, 
When it with rage and ſwelling floods abounds, 
Threat' ning a deluge to the tilled grounds. 


And indeed he was a general in the flower and firſt vi- 
gour of life, whereas Cæſar took to the wars at a ripe 
and well- advanced age. Moreover, Alexander was of a 
more ſanguine, hot, and choleric conſtitution, which he 
alſo inflamed with wine, from which Cæſar was very ab- 
ſtinent; yet, where neceſſity required, never did any man 
1 his perſon more than he: and, 
ſity required, he for my part, methinks I read in many of 
boldly faced his exploits a certain reſolution to throw 
2 himſelf away, to avoid the ſhame of be- 
ing overcome. In his great battle with thoſe of Tour- 
nay, he charged up to the head of the enemies without 
his ſhield, when he ſaw the van of his army begin to give 
ground; which he did alſo at ſeveral other times. Hear- 
ing that his men were ſurrounded, he paſſed through the 
enemy's army in diſguiſe, to encourage them with his 
preſence +. Having croſſed over to Dyrrachium with a 
very ſlender force, and ſeeing the remainder of his army, 
which he left to Anthony's conduct, flow in following 


* Hor, lib. iv. ode 14. ver. 25, &. + Sueton in Jul, Cæſ. ſect. 5b. 
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kim, he attempted alone to repaſs the ſea in a very 
ſtorm ; and ſtole away to reaſſemble the reſt of his forces, 
the ports on the other fide being ſeized by Pompey, who 
was maſter of all that fea. As to what he performed by 
main force, there are very many exploits too hazardous 
for the rational part of war ; for with how weak a force 
did he undertake to ſubdue the kingdom of Egypt, and 
afterwards to attack the forces of Scipio and Juba, ten 
times greater in number than his! thoſe people had I 
know not what of more than human confidence in their 
fortune; and he was wont to ſay, * that men muſt exe- 
cute, and not deliberate upon great enterprizes.” Af- 
ter the battle of Pharſalia, when he had ſent his army 
away before him into Afia, and was paſſing the ſtreight 
of the Helleſpont in one fingle veſſel, he met Lucius Caſ- 
fius at ſea, with ten ſtout men of war, where he had the 
courage not only to lay by for them, but to bear up tothem, 
and, ſummoning Caſſius to yield, made him ſurrender, 

Having undertaken that furious fiege of Alexia, where 
there were fourſcore thouſand men in gar- nis courage and 
riſon, and all Gaul was in arms to raiſe confidence at the 
the ſiege, having ſet an army on foot of fee of Alexia, 
a hundred and nine thouſand horſe *, and of two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand foot, what a boldneſs and mad 
confidence was it in him, that he would not give over 
his attempt, but reſolved to oppoſe two ſo great difficul- 
ties at once, which nevertheleſs he ſuſtained ! And, af- 
ter having won that great battle againſt thoſe without, 
he ſoon reduced thoſe within to his mercy. The ſame 
happened to Lucullus, at the fiege of Tigranocerta, 
againſt king Tigranes; but the hazard was not the 
ſame, conſidering the effeminacy of thoſe with whom 
Lucullus had to deal. 

I will here ſet down two rare and extraordinary events 
concerning this fiege of Alexia; one, that the Gauls, hav- 
ing drawn their powers together to encounter Cæſar, af- 
ter they had made a general muſter of all their forces, 
reſolved, in their council of war, to diſmiſs a good part 


* Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib, vii. cap. 12. where only 8090 horſe are 
mentioned. g | 8 
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of this great multitude, that they might not fall into 
confuſion: : this example of tearing to be too numerous 
is new; but, to take it right, it ſtands to reaſon that the 
body of an army ſhould be of a moderate number, and 
reſtrained to certain bounds, both in regard to the dif. 
ficulty of providing for them, and the difficulty of go- 
yerning and keeping them in order; at leaſt it is very 
Monſtrous ar- ealy to make it appear, by example, that 
mies of no great Armies ſo monſtrous in number have ſel- 
effect. dom done any thing to the purpoſe. Ac- 
cording to the ſaying of Cyrus in Xenophon, it is not 
* the number of men, but the number of good men 
« that gives the advantage ;” the remainder ferving ru- 
ther to embarraſs than aſſiſt, And Bajazet principally 
That great num- grounded his reſolution of giving Tamer- 
bers of men lane battle, contrary to the opinion of all 
cauſe confuſion. his captains, upon this, that his enemy's 
vaſt number of men gave him aſſured hopes of their 
being in confuſion. Scanderbeg, a very good and expert 
judge in theſe matters, was wont to ſay, “ that ten or 
« twelve thouſand faithful fighting! men were ſufficient 
ge for a goad leader, to ſecure his reputation on all mili- 
t tary occaſions.” The other thing, which ſeems to be 
contrary both to the cuſtom and rationale of war, is, that 
Vercingetorix, who was made general of all the revolted 
parts of Gaul, ſhould go ſhut himſelf up in Alexia; for he 
who has the command of a whole country ought never 
to. confine himſelf, but in ſuch an extremity when the 
only hopes he had left was in the defence of that city; 
otherwiſe he ought to keep himſelf always at liberty, that 
bi may have means to provide 1 in general for all parts of 
is government, 

To return to Cæſar: he grew in time more ſlow, and 
Ceſar became in more confiderate, as his friend Oppius 
time more cay- teſtifies; conceiving that he ought not 
13 | eafily to hazard the glory of ſo many vic- 

tories, which one misfortune might deprive him of. The 
talians, when they would reproach the raſhneſs and fool- 
Nine, of young people, call them Siſegneſi d bonore, 
tf neceſſitous of honour ;” and they ſay, that being in ſo 
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great a want and dearth of reputation, they have rea- 
ſon to ſeek it at what price ſoever; which they ought not 
to do, who have acquired enough already. There may be 
ſome juſt moderation in this thirſt of glory, and ſome 
ſatiety in this appetite, as well as in other things ; and 
there are enow who practiſe it. He was far from the re- 
ligious ſcruple of the ancient Romans, who would never 
prevail in their wars, but by mere valour ; and yet he 
was more conſcientious than we ſhould be in theſe days, 
and did not approve of all forts of means to obtain a vic- 
tory. In the war againſt Arioviſtus, whilſt he was parley- 
ing with him, there happened a tumult between the two 
armies, which was occaſioned by the fault of Arioviſtus's 
cavalry, wherein, though Cæſar ſaw he had a very great 
advantage over his enemy, he would not Jay hold on it, 
left he ſhould be reproached with a treacherous action. 
He was always wont to wear a rich garment, and of a 
ſhining colour in battle, that he might be the more re- 
markable. He always carried a ſtricter hand over his 
ſoldiers, and kept them cloſer together when near an 
enemy. „ 

When the ancient Greeks would accuſe any one of ex- 
treme inſufficiency, they would ſay, in 68 
common proverb, “ that he could neither ful and ſuccets- 
« read nor ſwim :” Cæſar alſo was of this ful ſwimmer. 
opinion, that ſwimming was of great uſe in war, and 
himſelf found it ſo, when being to uſe diligence, he 
commonly ſwam over the rivers in his way; for he loved 
to march on foot, as alſo did Alexander the Great, 
Being in Egypt forced, for ſafety, to go into a little boar, 
and ſo many people * leaping in with him, that it was in 
danger of ſinking, though he was of an advanced age, 
he choſe rather to commit himſelf to the ſea, and ſwam 
to his fleet, which lay two hundred paces off, holding, 
in his left-hand, his pocket-book above water, leſt it 
ſhou!d be wet, and drawing his coat-armour in his teeth, 
that it might not fall into the enemy's hand. 

Never had any general ſo much credit with his ig!- 


® Syet. in Jul, Cæſare, ſect. 64. 
Nna4 diers: 
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No general bet- diers: in the beginning of the civil wars, 
E Preloved, by his centurjons offered to find, every one, 2 

$1oldiers. man at arms at his own charge, and the 
foot-ſoldiers to ſerve him at their own expence ; thoſe 
who were beſt able, moreover, undertaking to defray the 
moſt neceſhtous. The late admiral Chaſtillion furniſhed 
us the like caſe in our civil wars, for the French of his 
army expended money put of their own purſes to pay the 
foreigners that were with them. It is but rare that we 
meet with examples of ſo ardent and ready an affectian 
amongſt the ſoldiers of old times, who kept ſtrictly to 
the ancient police. Paſſion has a more abſolute com- 
mand over us than reaſon ; and yet it happened, in the 
war againſt Hapnibal, that; after the generous example 
of the people of Rome in the city, the ſoldiers and 
captains refuſed their pay in the army ; and, in Marcel- 
lus's camp, thoſe who would receive any, were branded 
with the name of Mercenaries. Having been worſted 
near Dyrrachium, his ſoldiers came and offered them- 
ſelves to be chaſtiſed and puniſhed, ſo that he was more 
inclined to comfort than reproye them, 

One fingle cohort of his withſtood four of Pompey's 
Tnſtances of legions above four hours n till it 
their intrepidity· was almoſt demoliſhed wit 
which there were an hundred and thirty thouſand found 
in the trenches K. A ſoldier, called Scæva, who com- 
manded at one of the avenues, invincibly maintained his 
ground, having loſt an eye, beſides being wounded in 
one ſhoulder, and one thigh, and his ſhield ſhot in two 
hundred and thirty places, It happened, that many of 
his ſoldiers, being taken priſoners, rather choſe to die 
than promiſe to take the contrary fide. When Granius 
Petronius was taken by Scipio, in Africa, Scipio, having 
put his companions to death, ſent him word, “ that he 
5c gave him his life, for he was a man of quality and a 
fe NN *Petronius returned for anſwer, * that Cz- 
te ſar's ſoldiers were wont to give life to others , and 

®* Sueton. in Jul. Cæſar. ſect. 38. Cæſar makes the number but thirty 
fhopſand, + Plutarch, in the life of Cæſar, chap. 5. pg 
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not to receive it;“ and immediately, with his own 
hand, killed himſelf, 

Of their fidelity there are infinite examples ; amongſt 
which, that of thoſe who were beſieged in pig clity of the 
Salona, a city that ſtood for Ceſar againſt garriſon of So- 
Pompey, is not to be forgotten, on ac- lena. 
count of an extraordinary accident that there happened. 
Marcus Octavius kept them cloſe befieged ; they within 
being reduced to extreme neceſſity, ſo that, to ſupply the 
want of men, moſt of them being either ſlain or wound- 
ed ®, they had ſet all their ſlaves at liberty, and had been 
conſtrained to cut off all the women's hair, to twiſt in- 
ſtead of cordage, befides a wonderful dearth of victuals, 
yet they continued reſolute never to yield: after having 
drawn the fiege to a great length, by which Octavius 
was grown more negligent, and leſs attentive to his en- 
terprize, they made choice of one day about noon, and, 
having firſt placed the women and children upon the 
walls to make a ſhew, they ſallied upon the beſiegers 
with ſuch fury, that, having routed the firſt ſecond and 
third corps, and afterwards the fourth, and then the reſt, 
and beaten them all out of their trenches, they purſued 
them even to their ſhips; and Octavius himſelf was 
forced to fly to Dyrrachium, where Pompey lay. I do 
not at preſent, remember, that I have met with any 
other example, where the beſieged ever gave the be- 
ſiegers a total defeat, and won the field; nor that a ſally 
ever was attended with a pure and entire victory, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of Three good Women. 


HEY do not run thirteen to a dozen as every one 
knows, and eſpecially in the duties 5 * 

2 > þ 2 rue proot ot A 
of marriage; for that is a bargain full of 2 * 

ſo many nice circumſtances, that it is hard 

for a woman's will to keep to it long: men, though 
* Cæſar de Bell. Civil. lib, i. cap. 3. . 

their 
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their condition be ſomething better under that tie, have 
yet eaough to do : the true touchſtone and teſt of x 
happy marriage reſpects the time of their cohabitation 
only, whether 1t has been conſtant, mild, loyal, and 
commodious. | 

In our age, women commonly reſerve the publication 
Montaigne's of their good offices, and their vehement 
opinion of the affection for their huſbands, tiil they have 
women, who ne- loſt them; or, at leaſt, then it is that they 
ver declare their * a . 8 
love for their deign to give proofs of their good -will: 
Huſbands till A too flow teſtimony, and that comes too 
they are dead. late; by which they rather manifeſt, that 
they never loved them till dead. Their life is full of 
combuſtion, their death full of love and courteſy : as 
fathers conceal their affections from their children, wo- 
men likewiſe conceal theirs from their huſbands to main- 
tain a modeſt reſpect. This is a myſtery I do not reliſh; 
it is to much purpoſe that they ſcratch themſelves, and 
tear their hair. I whiſper in a waiting-woman's, or a ſe- 
cretary's ear, How were they? How did they live toge- 
« ther?” I always have that ſaying in my head, Fanan- 
tius marent que minus dolent : * they make the moſt ado, 
* who are leaſt concerned.” Their whimpering is of- 
fenſive to the living, and vain to the dead: we would 
willingly give them leave to laugh after we are dead, 
provided they will ſmile upon us whilſt we are alive. I; 
at not enough to make a man revive im ſpite, that ſhe who 
ſpit in my face whilſt I was in being, ſhall come to kiſs 
my feet when I am no more? If there be any honour in 
lamenting a huſband, it only appertains to thoſe who 
ſmiled upon them whilſt they had them; let thoſe who 
wept during their lives, laugh at their deaths, as well 
outwardly as inwardly. Befides, never regard thoſe blub- 
bered eyes and that pitiful voice; but conſider her de- 
portment, her complexion, and the plumpneſs of her 
cheeks under all thoſe formal veils ; it is there the diſco- 
very is to be made. There are few who do not mend 


upon it, and health is a quality that cannot lye: that 


ſtarched and ceremonious countenance looks not fo muè 
back as — and is rather intended to get a new We 
band, 
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band, than to lament the old. When I was a boy, a 
very beautiful and virtuous lady, who is yet living, and 
the widow of a prince, had, I know npt what, more orna- 
ment in her dreſs than our laws of widowhood will well al- 
low ; which being reproached with, as a great indecency, 
ſhe made anſwer, * that it was becauſe ſhe was not culti- 
*« yating more friendſhips, and would never marry again.” 
I have here, not at all diſſenting from our cuſtom, 
made choice of three women, who have alſo expreſſed 
the utmoſt of their goodneſs and affection about their 
huſbands death ; yet are they examples of another kind 
than are now in uſe, and ſo ſevere, as will hardly be 
drawn 1nto imitation. 
The younger Pliny * had, near a houſe of his in Italy, 
a neighbour, who was excedingly tormented with cer- 
tain ulcers in his private parts : his wife, finding him 
languiſh ſo long, intreated that he would give her leave 
to ſee, and at leiſure to conſider of the ſtate of his diſ- 
eaſe, adding, that ſhe would freely tell him what ſhe 
thought of it: this permiſſion being obtained, ſhe cu- 
riouſly examined the buſineſs, found it impoſſible he could 
ever be cured, and that all he was to expect, was to lin- 
ger out a painful and miſerable life for a great while; 
therefore, as the moſt ſure and ſovereign remedy, ſhe re- 
ſolutely adviſed him to kill himſelf : but finding him a 
little tender and backward in ſo rude an attempt; Do 
not think, my dear, (ſaid ſhe,) that I have not an equal 
feeling of the torments which I ſee thou endureſt, and 
that, to deliver myſelf from them, I will not myſelf 
© make uſe of the ſame remedy I have preſcribed to 
© thee; I will accompany thee in the cure, as I have 
done in the diſeaſe ; fear nothing, but believe that we 
* ſhall have pleaſure in this paſſage that is to free us 
from ſo many miſeries, and go off happily together.“ 
Having ſaid this, and rouſed up her huſband's courage, 
ſhe reſolved that they ſhould throw themſelves headlong 
into the ſea, out of a window that leaned over it; and 
that ſhe might maintain, to the laſt, the loyal and vehe- 
ment affect ion wherewith ſhe had embraced him during 
* Ep. 24. lib. vi. hi 
| is 
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his life, ſhe would yet, have him die in her arms ; but 
for fear they ſhculd fail, and leſt they ſhould leave their 
hold in the fall, and through fear, ſhe tied herſelf faſt 
to him by the waiſt, and ſo gave up her own life to 
procure her huſband's repoſe. This was a woman of 
a mean family, and, even amongſt that condition of 


people it is no very new thing to ſee ſome examples of 
uncommon good - nature. 


extrema per illos 

Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit *, 

From hence Aſtræa took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 


The other two are noble and rich, where examples 
of virtue are rarely lodged, Artia, the wife of Cecina 
Pztus, a conſular perſon, was the mother of another Ar- 
ria, the wife of Thraſea Pætus, whoſe virtue was ſo re— 
nowned in the time of Nero, and, by means of this ſon- 
in-law, the grand mother of Fannia: for the reſem- 
blance of the name of theſe men and women, and their 
EO SEP fortunes, had led many into a miſtake, 
each 2 This firſt Arria (her huſband Cecina Pz- 
the wife of Ce- tus having been made priſoner by ſome 
Een of the emperor Claudius's people, after 
Seribonianus's defeat, whoſe party he had embraced in the 
war) ** begged of thoſe who were carrying him priſoner 
* to Rome, that they would take her into their ſhip, 
« where ſhe ſhould be of much leſs charge and trouble 
* to them than a great many perſons they muſt other- 
& wiſe have to attend her huſband, and that ſhe alone 
cc would undertake to ſerve him in his chamber, his 
&« kitchen and all other offices.“ But they refuſed her, 
wherefore ſhe put herſelf into a fiſhing-boat ſhe hired on 
a ſudden, and in that manner followed him from Scla- 
vonia. Being come to Rome, Junia, the widow of 
Scribonianus, one day, confidering the reſemblance of 
their fortunes, and accoſting her in the emperor's pre- 
ſence, in a familiar way. ſhe rudely repulſed her with 
theſe words,“ Shall I, (ſaid ſhe,) ſpeak to thee, or give 


® Virg. Georg. lib. ii. ver. 473. + Plin. ep. 16, lib, iii. 
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« ear to any thing thou ſayeſt; to thee, in whoſe lap 
« Scribonianus was ſlain, and thou yet alive?“ Theſe 
words, with ſeveral other ſigns, gave her friends to un- 
derſtand, that ſhe would undoubtedly diſpatch herſelf, 
impatient of ſupporting her huſband's fortune. And 
Thraſea, her ſon-in-law, beſeeching her not to throw a- 
way herſelf, and ſaying to her, What! if I ſhould run 
« the fame fortune that Cecina had done, would you 
« that your daughter, my wife, ſhould do the ſame?” 
« Would I? (replied ſhe,) yes, yes, I would, if ſhe had 
« lived as long, and in as good agreement with thee as 
« | have done with my huſband.” Theſe anſwers made 
them more careful of her, and to have a more watchful 
eye on her deportment. One day, having ſaid to thoſe 
that looked to her, „It is to much purpoſe that you 
« take all this pains to prevent me; you may indeed 
make me die an ill death, but to keep me from dying 
« is not in your power;” and, ſuddenly ruſhing from a 
chair wherein ſhe ſat, ſhe ran her head madly, with all 
her force, again the next wall, by which blow bein 
laid flat in a ſwoon, and very much wounded, after they 
had with much ado brought her to herſelf, © I told 
« you, (ſaid ſhe,) that, if you refuſed me ſome eaſy 
« way of dying, I ſhould find out another, how painful 
« ſoever.” The concluſion of ſo admirable a virtue was 
thus: her huſband Pætus, not having reſolution 
enough of his. own to diſpatch himſelf, as he was by the 
emperor's cruelty enjoined ; one day, amongſt others, 
having firſt employed all the reaſons and exhortations 
which ſhe thought moſt prevalent, to perſuade him to 
it, ſhe ſnatched the poniard he wore from his fide, and, 
holding it ready in her hand, to make ſhort of her ad- 
monitions, Do thus, Petus,” ſaid ſhe ; and in the ſame 
nſtant gave herſelf a moral ſtab in her breaſt, and then, 
drawing it out of the wound, preſented it to him, ending 
ber life with this noble, generous, and immortal ſaying, 
Pete, non dolet, ** Pætus, it hurts me not ;” having only 
ſtrength to pronounce thoſe never to be forgotten words. 


Caſta ſuo gladium cum traderet Arria Pæto, 
Quem de viſceribus traxerat ipſa ſuis : 


Si- 
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Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit ; 
Sed quod tu facies, id mihi, Pate, dolet *, 


When the chaſte Arria gave the recking ſword, 
That had new gor'd her heart, to her dear lord ; 
Pztus, the wound I've made hurts not, quoth ſhe; 
The wound which thou wilt make, *tis that hurts me, 


The action was much more noble in itſelf, and of x 
richer dye than the poet could expreſs; for ſhe was fo 
far from being deterred by her huſband's wound and 
death, and her own, that ſhe had been the promotreſ; 
and adviſer of both ; but, *having performed this high 
and courageous enterprize only tor her huſband's con- 
venience, ſhe had, even in the laſt gaſp of her life, no 
other concern but for him, and for diſpoſſeſſing him of 
the fear of dying with her. Pætus preſently ſtruck himſelf 
to the heart with the ſame weapon, aſhamed, I believe, 
to have ſtood in need of ſo dear and precious an example, 

Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble Roman 
lady, had married Seneca in his extreme 
old age. Nero, his hopeful pupil, ſent his 
guards to denounce the ſentence of death to him, which 
was performed after this manner : when the Roman em- 
perors of thoſe times had condemned any man of qua- 
lity, they ſent to him, by their officers, to chuſe what 
death he would, and to make that election within ſuch 
or ſuch a time, which was limited, according to their 
indignation, to a ſhorter or longer period, that they 
might therein have leiſure to diſpoſe of their affairs ; and 
ſometimes depriving them of the means of doing it, by 
the ſhortneſs of the time. If the condemned ſeemed 
unwilling to ſubmit to the order, they had people rea- 
dy at hand to execute it, either by cutting the veins of 
the arms and legs, or by compelling them to ſwallow a 
draught of poiſon : but perſons of honour would not 
ſtay this neceſſity, and made uſe of their own phyficians 
and ſurgeons for this purpoſe. ＋ Seneca, with a calm 
and ſteady countenance, heard the charge, and then 


Seneca's wiſe, 
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called for paper to write his will, which being denied 
by the captain, he turned himſelf towards his friends, 
ſaying to them, “ Since I cannot leave you any other 
« acknowledgment of the obligation I have to you, I 
« Jeave you, at leaſt, the beſt thing I have, namely, the 
« image of my life and manners, which I intreat you to 
« keep in memory of me ; that, ſo doing, you may 
« acquire the glory of ſincere and real friends.” One 
while appeaſing the ſorrow he ſaw them in, with gentle 
words, and then raifing his voice to reprove them 
„ What, ſaid he, is become of all our fine precepts of 
« philoſophy ? What is become of all the proviſions we 
c have ſo many years laid in againſt the accidents of for- 
tune? Was Nero's cruelty unknown to us? What 
© could we expect from him who had murdered his mo- 
« ther and his brother, but that he ſhould put his go- 
« yernor to death, who had bred him up and educated 
« him ?” After ſpeaking theſe words, he turned himſelf 
towards his wife, and embracing her faſt in his arms, 
as, her heart and ſtrength failing her, ſhe was ready to 
fink down with grief, he begged of her, “for his ſake 
eto bear this accident with a little more patience, telling 
« her, that now the hour was come wherein he was to- 
© ſhew, not by any more argument and reaſon, but by 
« effect, the fruit he had reaped from his ſtudies z and 
© that he really embraced his death, not only without 
te grief, but with joy: wherefore, my deareſt, ſaid he, 
«* do not diſhonour it with thy tears, that it may not 
« ſeem as if thou loveſt thyſelf more than my reputa- 
tion. Moderate thy grief, and comfort thyſelf in the 
* knowledge thou haſt had of me and of my actions, lead- 
« ing the remainder of thy lite in the {ame virtuous man- 
ner thou haſt hitherto done.” To this Paulina, having 
a little recovered her ſpirits, and warmed her great ſoul 
with a moſt generous affection, replied, “ No, Seneca, 
« (ſaid ſhe,) I am not a woman to ſuffer you to go 
* without my company in ſuch a neceſſity ; I will not 
have you to think that the virtuous examples of your 
life have not yet taught me how to die well, and 
* when can J ever better, or more decently do it, or more 
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© to my own defire, than with you? Therefore aſſure 
* yourſelf I will go along with you.” Seneca, taking this 
ſo amiable and gorious reſolution of his wife exceedin 

kindly at her hands, and being alſo willing to free him. 
ſelf from the fear of leaving her expoſed to the mercy 
and cruelty of his enemies after his death; „I have, 
« Paulina, (ſaid he,) * ſufficiently inſtructed thee what 
would ſerve thee to live happily ; but thou more covet. 
« eſt, I ſee, the honour of dying: in truth, I will not 
« prudge it thee ; the conſtancy and reſolution in our 
% common end may be the ſame, but the beauty and 
glory of thy part is greater.” This ſaid, the ſurgeons 
at the ſame time cut the veins of both their arms, bur, 
becauſe thoſe of Seneca being more ſhrunk up, as well 
with age as abſtinence, made his blood flow too ſlowly, 
he commanded them likewiſe to open the veins of his 
thighs ; and, left the torments he endured from it might 
pierce his wife's heart, and alſo to free himſelf from the 
affliction of ſeeing her in ſo bad a condition, after having 
taken a very affectionate leave of her,“ he intreated ſhe 
4 would ſuffer them to carry her into the next room,” 
which they accordingly did; but, all theſe incifions 
being not enough to make him die, he commanded 
Statius Anneus +, his phyfician, to give him a draught 
of poiſon, which had not much better effect; for, by 
reaſon of the weakneſs and coldneſs of his limbs, it 
could not reach to his heart, wherefore they were forc- 
ed to ſuperadd a very hot bath ; and then, feeling his 
end approach, whilſt he had breath, he continued excel- 
lent diſcourſes upon the ſubject of his preſent condition, 
which his ſecretaries wrote down, as long as they could 
hear his voice ; and his laſt words were long after in high 
honour and eſteem amongſt men, and it 1s a great loſs 
to us, that they were not preſerved down to our times: 
then, feeling the laſt pangs of death, with the bloody 
water of the bath he bathed his head, ſaying, * this 
« water I dedicate to Jupiter the deliverer.” N ero, be- 


ing preſently advertiſed of all this, fearing leſt the death 
ef Paulina, who was one of the beſt deſcended ladies of 
® Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. cap. 63. + Idem, ibid, cap. 64. 
| Rome, 
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Rome, and againſt whom he had no particular enmity, 
ſhould turn to his reproach, he ſent orders“, in all haſte, 
to bind up her wounds, which her attendants, without 
his knowledge, had done before; ſhe being already half 
dead, and without any manner of ſenſe. Thus, though 
ſhe lived, contrary to her own defign, it was very ho- 
nourably, and confiſtent with her own virtue; her pale 
complexion ever after manifeſting how much of her vital 
fpirit was run out of her wounds, 

Theſe are my three very true ſtories, which, I think, 
I find as diverting, and as tragic, as any ; 
of thoſe we make of our own heads where. The writer * 
with to entertain the common people; have re 


3 "_ 


have recourſe 


and I wonder they who are addicted to do biſtory for 
fuch relations do not rather cull out ten 3 
thouſand very fine ſtories, which are to be 

found 1n very. good authors, that would ſave them the 
trouble of invention, and be more uſeful and entertain- 
ing. Whoever would compoſe a whole play from them 
would need to add nothing of his own but the connection 
only, as it were the ſolder of metal; and might, by this 
means, compile a great many true events of all forts, 
diſpoſing and diverfifying them according as the beauty 
of the work ſhould require, after the fame manner al- 
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infinite number of various fables, 


moſt as Ovid has patched up his Metamorphoſis of that 


is In this laſt couple it is moreover worthy of conſiders 


J. ation, “that Paulina voluntarily offered gene- e 
n, to loſe her life for the love of her huſ- affection to his 
d band, and that her huſband had for- Wife. 

h WI merly alſo forbore dying for the love of her.” There 
s tis no mighty counterpoiſe in this exchange as to us; but, 
" according to his Stoical humour, 4 preſume he thought 
ly WH be had done as much for her, in prolonging his life upon 
; her account, as if he had died for her. In one + of his 
letters to Lucilius, after he has given him to underſtand, 
that, being feized with an ague in Rome, he preſently 
took coach to go to a houſe he had in the country, con- 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. cap. 64. + Epiſt, civ. 
Vor. Il. O o ſuade 


trary to his wife's opinion, who would by all means per- 
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ſuade him to ſtay; and that he told her, “That the 
«© ague he was ſeized with was not a fever of the body, but 
« of the place:“ it follows thus; © She let me go, ſays he, 
with giving me a ſtrict charge of my health: now 1, 
« who know that her lite is involved in mine, begin to 
„make much of myſelf, that I may preſerve her; and 1 
* loſe the privilege, my age has given me, of being more 
„ conſtant and reſolute in many things, when I call to 
« mind, that there 1s a young lady 1 4. is intereſted in 
*« this old man's health; and, ſince I cannot perſuade her 
to love me more courageouſly, ſhe makes me more ſol- 
« licitout]y to love myſelf; for we muſt allow fomethin 

* to honeſt affections; and ſometimes, though occaſions 
e 1mportune us to the contrary, we muſt call back life, 
even though it be with torment; we muſt hold the 
* ſoul within our teeth, fince the rule of living amongſt 
good men is not ſo long as they pleaſe, but as long as 
te they ought : he that loves not his wiſe and his friend 
«« ſo well as to prolong his life for them, but will obſti- 
5 nately die, is too delicate and too cffeminate : the foul 
& muſt 1mpoſe this upon itſelf, when the utility of our 
« friends does ſo require: we muſt ſometimes lend our- 
« {elves to our friends, and, when we would die for our- 
©« ſelyes, muſt break that refolution for their ſakes; it is 
« a teſtimony of a noble courage to return to life for 
the ſake of another's, as many excellent perſons have 
done: and it is a mark of ſingular good-nature to pre- 
4 ſerve old age (of which the greateſt convenience is an 
& indifference for its duration, and a more ſtout and dil- 
* dainful uſe of life) when a man perceives that this of- 
„ fice is pleafing, agreeable, and uſeful to ſome perſon 
„ whom we are very fond of; and a man reaps a very 
e pleaſing reward from it; for what can be more delight- 
ful than to be ſo dear to one's wife, as, upon her ac- 
& count, to become dear to one's ſelf? Thus has my 
Paulina imputed to me not only her fears, but my 
* own; it has not been ſufficient for me to conſider 
te how reſolutely I could die, but I have alſo corfidcred 
6 how unable ſhe would be to bear it: I am enforced to 
« live, and ſometimes to live is magnanimity“ Theſe are 
his own excellent words, according to. his. 3 | 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 
Of three moſt excellent Men. 
F I ſhould be aſked who I prefer, of all the men 


that have come to my knowledge, I would anſwer, 
that I think three more excellent than homer prefer- 
« all the reſt ;” one of them Homer; not red to the great- 
but Ariſtotle and Varro, for example, et geniuſes. 
were perhaps as learned as he; and poſſibly Virgil might 
compare with him, even in his own art; J leave this to 
be determined by ſuch as know them both; I, who, for 
my part, underſtand but one of them, can only ſay this, 
according to my poor talent, “that I do not believe the 
*« Muſes themſelves ever ſurpaſſed the Roman.“ 


Tale facit carmen docld teſtudine, quale 
Cynthius impoſitis temperat articulis &. 


As rapt'rous joys his lute and verſe inſpire, 
As when we hear Apollo's voice and lyre. 


And yet in this judgment we are not to forget, that it is 
chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives his excellence; 
that he is his guide and teacher; and that the Iliad only 
has ſupplied him with body and matter, out of which to 
compoſe his great and divine Æneis. I do not reckon 
upon that alone, but take in ſeveral other circumſtances 
that render this poet admirable to me, even as it were 
above human condition: and, in truth, I often wonder, 
that he who has erected, and by his authority given fo 
many deities reputation in the world, was not deified 
himſelf, being both blind and poor, and fo «ell ac- 
quainted with the ſciences, before they were educed 
into rule and certain obſervations, that all thoſe who have 
fince taken upon them to eſtabliſh governments, to carry 
on wars, and to write either of philoſophy or religion, of 
what ſect ſocver, or of the arts, have Made ule of him, as 


„ Propert. lib. ii. eleg. ult. ver. 79, 80, 
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of a moſt perfect inſtructor, in the knowledge of all 


things; and of his books as a nurſery of all ſorts of 


learning: 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 


Plenius ac meliùs Chryſippo ac Crantore dixit *. 


Who hath what's brave, what's baſe, what's hurtful, 


| and what's good, 
Clearer than Crantor or Chryfippus ſhew'd. 


and as this other ſays, 


— a quo cen fonte perenni 


Valum Pieriis labra rigantur aquis +. 


At that clear ſpring the poets take their fill, 
Which ever flows from the Pierian hill. 


and another, 


Ad Heliconiadum comites, quorum anus Homeras 


Aſtra potitus 4. 


Of all the poets, Homer is alone 
Judg'd the moſt worthy of the Muſes' throne. 


and another, 


—— cujuſque ex ore proſauſo 
Ommis poſteritas latices in carmina dux:t, 
Ammnemgae in tenues auſa eft deducere rivos, 
Unius fæcunda bonis F. 


— — from whoſe abundaut ſpring 
Succecding poets draw the ſongs they ſing; 


From him they take, from himadorn their themes, 


And into little channels cut his ſtreams; 


Rich in his ſtore 


It is contrary to the order of nature that he bas made 
the moſt excellent production that can poſſibly be ; tor 


* Hor. lib, i. epiſt. 2. ver. 3. + Ovid. Amor. lib, iii, eleg. g. ver. 2 5: 
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the ordinary birth of things is imperfect; they thrive 
and gather ſtrength by growing : whereas he has ren- 
dered even the infancy of poeſy, and of ſeveral other ſci- 
ences, mature, perfect, and complete. For this reaſon 
he may be called the firſt and the laſt of the poets, ac- 
cording to the fair teſtimony antiquity has left us of him, 
c that, as there was noue before him whom he could 
« jmitate, ſo there has been none fince that could imi- 
« tate him.“ His words, according to Ariſtotle +, are 
the only words that have motion and action, and are the 
only ſubſtantial words. Alexander the Great, havin 
found a rich little coffer amongſt Darius's ſpoils t, gave 
order it ſhould be reſerved for him to keep his Homer 
«© in;” ſaying, “that he was the beſt and and moſt 
faithful counſellor he had in his military affairs 8. For 
the ſame reaſon it was that Cleomenes, the ſon of Anax- 
andridas, ſaid, “ that he was the Lacedæmonian poet, 
« becauſehe was the beſt maſter for the diſcipline of war ||. 
This fingular and particular commendation is alſo left of 
him in the judgment of Plutarch, “that he is the only 
author in the world that never glutted nor diſguſted his 
© readers, preſenting himſelf always in different lights, 
« and always flouriſhing in ſome new grace J.“ That 
merry droll Alcibiades, having aſked one who pretended 
to learning I for a book of Homer, gave him a box on 
the ear becauſe he had none, which he thought as ſcan- 
dalous as we ſhould for one of our prieſts to be without 
a Breviary, Xenophanes complained one day to Hiers, 
the tyrant of Syracuſe, „that he was ſo poor he had not 
© wherewithal to maintain two ſervants:“ the tyrant re- 
plied, © Homer, who was much poorer than you are **, 
e keeps above ten thouſand now he is dead.” What did 
Panætius leave unſaid ff when he called Plato the Homer 
of philoſophers? Beſides, what glory can be compared 
to his? N othing is ſo frequent in men's mouths as his 


* Velleii Paterculi Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 5. + Ariſt, de Politica, cap, 
24. t Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 29. $ Plutarch, in the life 
of Alexander, cap. 2. || In the Notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Loquacity, chap. 5. 4.Idem, in the 
life of Alcibiades, chap. 3. ** Idem, in the Notable fayings of the 
ancient kings, &c. at the word Hiero. ++ Cic, Tufc. Quæſt. lib. i. 
cap. 32. 


Oo 3 name 
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: 
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name and works; nothing ſo known and received as 
Troy, Helen, and the war about her, when perhaps there 


vas never any ſuch r, Our children are ſtill called 


by names that he feigned above three thouſand years ago. 
Who is ignorant of the ſtory of Hector and Achilles? 
Not only ſome particular families, but moſt nations ſeek | 
their original in his inventions. Mahomet, the ſecond of 

that name, emperor of the 'Turks, writing to our Pope 
Pius the ſecond ; © I am aſtoniſhed, fays he, that the 
« Italians ſhould appear againſt me, conſidering that we 
cc have our common deſcent from the Trojans; and that 
dit concerns me, as well as it does them, to revenge the 
cc blood of Hector upon the Greeks, whom they coun- 
ce tenance againſt me.“ Is it not a noble farce wherein 


kings, republics, and emperors have ſo many ages played 


their parts, and to which all this vaſt univerſe ſerves for 
a theatre? Seven Grecian cities contended for his birth, fo 


much honour did he derive even from his obſcurity. 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athens*, 
The ſecond of my three perſonages is Alexander the 
Great: for whoever will confider the age 
On (hs at which he began his enterprizes; the 


cond of theſe ſmall means by which he effected fo 


excellent per- E : . : 
ſonages. glorious a deſign; the authority he ob 


tained, at ſo ſlender an age, with the great- 


eſt and moſt experienced captains of the world, by whom 


he was followed; and the extraordinary favour where- 


with fortune embraced him, and rendered him ſucceſsful 


in ſo many hazardous, I had almoſt faid raſh deſigus 
of his! | 


impellens guicquid fibi ſumma petenti, 
Obſtaret, gaudenſque viam feciſſe ruind F. 


Whoſe 1 defigns no hoſtile force could ſtay, 
And who by ruin lov'd to clear his way. 


That grandeur, to have, at the age of thirty-three years, 
paſſed victorious through the whole habitable earth, 


and in half a life to have attained to the utmoſt effort 


„ Aul, Gell. lib. iii. cap. 11. f Lucan. lib, i. ver. 149, 150. 


of 
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of human nature: ſo that you cannot imagine its dura- 
tion, nor the continuance of his increaſe in virtue and 
fortune, to. a due maturity of age, but that you mut 
withal imagine ſomething more than man: to have made 
ſo many royal branches ſpring from his ſoldiers; leaving 
the world, at his death, divided amongſt four ſucceſſors, 
who were no better than captains of his army, whoſe 
poſterity have ſo long continued, and maintained that vaſt 
poſſeſſion; ſo many excellent virtues as he was poſſeſſed 
of, juſtice, temperance, liberality, truth in his word, 
love towards his own people, and humanity towards 
thoſe he overcame; for kis manners, in general, ſeem, 
in truth, incapable of any juſt reproach, though {ome 
particular and extraordinary action of his may, perhaps, 
fail under cenſure. But it is impoſſible to carry on fo 
great things, as he did, with the ſtrict rules of juſtice; 
ſuch as he, are willing to be judged in groſs, by the go- 
verning motive of their actions. The ruin of Thebes ; 
the murder of Menander “*; and of Epheſtion's phy- 
ſician + ; the maſſacre of {o many Perſian priſoners at 
once; of a troop of Indian ſoldiers F, not without pre- 
judice to his werd; and of the Coſſeyans $, fo much as 
to the very children; are fallies that are not well to be 
excuſed : for, as to Clytus, the fault was more than re- 
compenſed in his repentance, and that very action, as 
much as any other whatever, manifeſts the gentleneſs of 
his nature; a nature excellently formed to goodnefs ; 
and it was 1ngeniouſly ſaid of him, “that he had his 
e virtues from nature, and His vices from fortune ||.” 
As to his being a little given to boaſting, and a little too 
impatient of hearing himſelf ill fpoken of; and as to 
thoſe mangers, arms, and bits he cauſed to be ſtrewed 
in the Indies; all thoſe little vanities, methinks, may 
very well be allowed to his youth, and the prodigious 
proſperity of his fortune: and who will confider, 
withal, his many military virtues, his diligence, fore- 
fight, patience, diſcipline, ſubtlety, magnanimity, re- 

* Plutarch, in the life of Alexander, cap. 18. + Idem, ibid. cap. 


22. Q. Curtius, lib, ij. ſect. 4. 1 Plutarch, cap. 18. $ Idem, 
ibid, cap. 2. l Q. Curtius, lib. x. ſect. 5. | ; 
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ſolution, and good fortune, wherein (though we had not 
had the authority of Hannibal to aſſure us) he was the 
chief of men ; the uncommon beauty of his perſon, even 
to a miracle, and his majeſtic port, with a face fo 
young, ſo ruddy, and fo radiant ; 


| Qualis ubi cceani perfuſus Luriſer undd, 
Qꝛem Venus ante alivs aſtrorum diligit ignes, 
Extulit os ſacrum celo, tenebraſque reſolvit &. 


So does the day-ſtar from the ocean riſe, 
Above all lights, grateful to Venus! eyes; 
When he from heaven darts his ſacred light, 
And diſſipates the ſullen ſhades of night. 


Whoever, likewife, conſiders the excellency of his know- 
ledge and capacity, the duration and grandeur of his glo- 
ry, pure, clear, without ſpot or envy; and that, even long 
aſter his death, it was a religious belief, that his very me- 
dals brought good fortune to all that carried them; and 
that more kings and princes have written of his acts, 
than other hiſtorians have written the acts of any other 
king or prince whatever; and that, to this very day, 
the Mahometans, who deſpiſe all other hiſtories, admit 
of, and hanour his alone, by a ſpecial privilege : who- 


ever, I fav, will ſeriouſly confider all theſe particulars, 


will confeſs, that I had rcaſon to prefer him before Cz- 
far himſelf, who alone could make me doubtful in my 
choice: and it cannot be denied, but that there was more 
of his own conduct in his exploits, and more of fortune in 
thoſe of Alexander. They were, in many things, equal, 
and, perhaps, Cæſar had the advantage in ſome particu- 
lar qualities. They were two fires, ar two torrents, to 
ravage the world by ſeveral ways; 


Et velut immiſſi diverſis parlibus ignes 

Arentem in ſylvam, et virgulta ſonantia laure : 
Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus altis 
Dont ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, et in @quora currunt, 
Quiſque ſuum populatus iter Fo 


v /Encid, lib, viii. ver. 389, Kc. + Ibid, lib, xii, ver. 521, &c. 1 
And 
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And like to fires in ſev'ral parts apply'd 
To a dry grove of crackling laurels fide ; 
Or like the cataracts of foaming rills, 
To tumble headlong from the lofty hills, 
To haſten to the ocean; even ſo 


They bear all down before them where they go. 


But though Cæſar's ambition was, in itſelf, more mode- 
rate, it was ſo miſchievous, having the ruin of his coun- 
try, and the univerſal devaſtation of the world for its 
abominable object, that, all things collected together, 
and put into the balance, I cannot but incline to Alex- 
ander's fide. | 

The third great man, and, m my opinion, the moſt 
excellent of all, is Epaminondas: of glory psminendas, 
he has not near ſo much as the other two the third, and 
(which alſo is but a part of the ſubſtance the moſt ex- 
of the thing:) of valour and reſolution, 
not of that ſort which is puſhed on by ambition, -but of 
that which wiſdom and reaſon plants in a regular ſoul, 
he had all that could be imagined. Of this virtue he 
has, in my opinion, given as ample proof 5 Alexan- 
der himſelf, or Cæſar: for, although his military ex- 
ploits were neither ſo frequent, nor ſo renowned, they 
were yet, if duly confidered in all their circumſtances, as 
important, as vigorous, and carried with them as ma- 
nifeſt a teſtimony of boldneſs, and military capacity, as 
thoſe of any whatever. | | 

The Greeks have done him the honour, without con- 
tradiction, to pronounce him the great- . 
et man of their nation; and to be the Wen 


the Greeks. 
firſt man of Greece is to be the firſt of 
the world. 


As to his knowledge and capacity, we have this an- 
cient judgment of him, © that never an 8 
© man knew ſo much, and ſpake ſo little ur Bay a 
« as he *:“ for he was of the Pytha- 
gorean ſet: but, when he did ſpeak, © never any man 


e ſpake better z” being an excellent and moſt perſuaſive 
orator. 


o Plutazch, of Socrates familiar ſpirit, cap. 25. 
But, 
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But, as to bis manners and conſcience, he has vaſtly 
3 ſurpatſed ail men that ever undertook the 
management of affairs; for in this one thing 
which ought chiefly to be confidered, which alone truly 
denotes us for what we are, and which alone I counter. 
balance with all the reſt put together, he comes not ſhort 
of any philoſopher whatever, not even of Socrates him. 
felf. Innocence, in this man, is a quality, peculiar 
ſovereign, conſtant, uniform, and incorruptible ; com- 
pared to which, it appears, in Alexander, ſubaltern, un. 
certain, variable, effeminate, and accidental. 
Antiquity has judge, that, in thoroughly fiſting all 
$9 colfilin-. the other great captains, there is found, 
mate and uni- in every one, ſome peculiar quality which 
farm virtue. renders him illuſtrious. In this man on- 
Iy there is a full and equal virtue and ſufficiency through- 
out, that leaves nothing to be wiſhed for in him, in all 
offices of human lite, whether in private or public em- 
ployments, either of peace or war, in order for living 
and dying with grandeur and glory. I do not know of 
any man whoſe fortune and talents I ſo much honou: 
and love. | 
It is true, that I look up his obſtinate poverty, as it 
Nn obflinsey WEE ſet out by his beſt friends, a little too 
bs poverty. ſcrupulous and nice. And this is the only 

| action, though high in itſelf, and well 
worthy of admiration, that I find ſo unpleaſant as not to 
defire to imitate, to the degree it was in him. 

Scipio Æmilianus, would any attribute to him as brave 
Scipio Ami. and magnificent an end, and as profound 
lianus the and univerſal a knowledge of the ſciences, 
only one tobe js the only perſon fit to be put into the 
compared with 
ies.” other ſcale of the balance: oh ! what a 

mortification has time give us, to deprive 

us of the fight of two of the moſt noble lives, which, 
by the common conſent of all the world, one of the 
greateſt of the Greeks, and the other of the Romans, 
were in all Plutarch! What a ſubject! What a workman ! 
For a man that was no ſaint, but, as we ſay, a gal- 
1 lant man, of civil and ordinary manners, 
which Alei⸗ and of a moderate eminence, thericheſt lite 


biades made, that I know, and full of the moi uy 
an 
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and defirable qualities, all things conſidered, is, in my 
opinion, that of Alcibiades. | | 

But as to TY 5 will here, as an inſtance 
of exceſſive goodneſs, add ſome of his 
opinions. He declared, “ that the greateſt 2 long 
te ſatisfaction he ever had in his whole das. | 
ce life, was the pleaſure he gave his father and mother 
« by his victory at Leuctra * ;” wherein his complaiſance 
is great, preferring their pleaſure before his own, ſo juſt, 
and fo full of ſo glorious an action: he did not think it 
lawful to kill any man for no crime, even though it were 
to reſtofe the liberty of his country : which made him 
ſo cool in the enterprize of his companion Pelopidas for 
the relief of Thebes. He was alſo of opinion, © that 
<« men in battle ought to avoid attacking a friend that 
cc was on the contrary fide, and to ſpare him 1.“ And his 
humanity, even towards his enemies themſelves, havin 
rendered him ſuſpected to the Bœotians; for that, after he 
had miraculouſly forced the Lacedzmonians to open to 
him the paſs, which they had undertaken to detend at 
the entrance of the Morea, near Corinth, he contented 
himſelf with having charged through them, without pur- 
ſuing them to the utmoſt; for this he had his commiſſion 
of general taken from him, which was very honourable 
on ſuch art account, and for the ſhame it was to them, 
upon neceflity, afterwards to reſtore him to his com- 
mand, and to own how much their ſafety and honour de- 
pended upon him: victory, like a ſhadow, attending him 
wherever he went; and, indeed, the proſperity of his 
country, as being from him derived, died with him ||. 


Plutarch, in the life of Coriolanus, cap. 2. And in his treatiſe, to 
prove, that there can be no merry life, according to Epicurus. 

+ Plutarch of Socrates's Dæmon, chap. 4. t Idem, ibid. cap. £7. 

Corn. Nepos, in the life of Epaminondas, 


CHAP, 
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C nA FP. XXXVI. 
Of the Reſemblance of Children to their Fathers. 


N compounding this farrago of ſo many different 
Pract, I never ſet pen to paper, but when I have too 
much idle time, and never any where but at home; fo 
that it is the work of ſeveral pauſes and intervals, as 
occaſions keep me ſometimes many months abroad. As 
to the reſt, I never correct my firſt by any ſecond con- 
ie ] perhaps may alter a word or fo, but it is 
only ro vary the phraſe, and not to cancel my meaning : 
I have a mind to repreſent the progreſs of my humours, 
that every piece, as it comes from the brain, may be 
ſeen ; I could wiſh I kad begun ſooner, and taken notice 
of the courſe of my mutations. A ſervant of mine, 
that I employed to tranſcribe for me, thought he had 
got a prize by ftcaling, ſeveral pieces, which beſt 
pleaſed his fancy ; but it 1s my comfort, that he will 
55 29 greater a gainer, .than I ſhall be a loſer by the 
eft. 
I am grown older, by ſeven or eight years, ſince I be- 


Montaigne's gan; neither has it been without ſome new 
patience in the acquiſition : I have, in that time, been ac- 


j quainted with the cholic, and a long 
dreaded. courſe of years hardly wears off without 


ſome ſuch inconvenience. I could have 

been glad, that, of other infirmities age has to preſent 
long-lived men, it had choſen ſome one that would have 
been more welcome to me, for it could not poſſibly have 
laid upon me adiſcaſe, for which, even from my infan- 
cy, 12 had a greater horror; and it is, in truth, of all 
the accidents of old-age, the very diſtemper of which 1 
have ever been moſt afraid. I have often thought with 
myſelf, that I went on too far, and that, in fo long 
a voyage, I ſhould infallibly, at laſt, meet with ſome 
ſcurvy ſhock ; 1 perceived, and oft enough declared, 
that it was time to knock off; that life was to be cut to 
the quick, according to the ſurgeons rule in the ampu- 


tation 


— TR 
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tation of a limb; and that nature uſually made him pay 
very dear intereſt, who did not, in due time, reſtore the 

rincipal. Vet I was ſo far from being then ready, that 
in eighteen months time, or thereabouts, J have been in 
this uneaſy condition, I have inured myſelf to ir, I have 
compounded with this cholic, and have found therein to 
comfort myſelf, and to hope: fo much are men evſlaved 
to their miſerable being, that there is no condition ſo 
wretched that they will not accept, for preſerving it, ac- 
cording to that of Mecænas. | 


Debilem facito manu, 
Debil:m pede, coxd, 
Lubricos quate dentes : 

Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eft *. 


Maim both my hands and feet, break legs and 
thighs, 

Knock out my teeth, and bore out both my eyes ; 

Let me but live, all's well enough, he cries, 


And Tamerlane, with a fooliſh humanity, palliated the 
fantaſtic cruelty he exerciſed upon lepers, when he put 
all he could hear of to death, by pretending to deliver 
them from a painful life : for there was not one of them 
who would not rather have undergone a triple leproſy, 
than be deprived of their being. Antiſthenes, the 
Stoic +, being very fick; and crying out, „ who will 
e deliver me from theſe evils ?” Diogenes, who was come 
to viſit him, © This, ſaid he, preſenting him a knife, 
6 E if thou wilt:“ I do not ſay, from my life, 
« he replied, but from my diſeaſe .“ The ſufferings that 
only attack the mind, I am not ſo fenfible of, as moſt 
other men, and that partly out of judgment: for the 
world looks upon ſeveral things as dreadful, or to be 
avoided at the expence of life, that are almoſt indifferent 
to me; partly through a ſtupid and inſenſible complexion 
I have in accidents which do not hit me point - blank; 


* Senec. Epiſt. 101. + Or rather, the Cynic, of which ſect he 


was the head, though, in the main, there is no great difference betwixt 
the two ſets, as to their doctrine, 


I Diog. Laertius, in the life of Antiſthenes, lib. v. ſe& 18, 19. 
0 and 
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and that inſenſibility I look upon as one of the beſt parts 
of my natural conſtitution; but eſſential and corporeal 
ſufferings I am very ſenfible of. Yet having, long ſince, 
foreſeen them, though with a fight weak and delicate, 
and ſoftened with the long and happy health and quiet 
that God has been pleaſed to give me the greateſt part of 
my time, I had, in my imagination, fancied them fo 
inſupportable, that, in truth, I was more afraid than I 
have ſince found I had cauſe; by which I am till more 
fortified in this belief, that moſt of the faculties of the 
foul, as we employ them, more diſturb the repoſe of 
life, than any way promote it. 

I am in conflict with the worſt, the moſt ſudden, the 
3 moſt painful, the moſt mortal, and the moſt 
cholie the moſt incurable of all diſeaſes: I have already 
Mere. bad five or fix very long and painful fits, 

and yet I either flatter myſelf, or there is 
even in this ſtate, what 1s very well to be endured by a 
man who has his ſoul free from the fear of death, and 
from the menaces, concluſions, and conſequences, which 
we are alarmed with by phyſic. But the effect of the 
pain itſelf is not ſo very acute and intolerable as to drive 
a ſolid man into fury and deſpair. I have, at leaſt, this 
advantage by my cholic, that what I could not hitherto 
wholly prevail with myſelf to refolve upon, as to recon- 
ciling and acquainting myſelf with death, it will perſect; 
for, the more it preſſes upon and importunes me, I ſhall 
be ſo much the leſs afraid to die. I have already gone ſo 
far as only to love life for life's ſake, but my pain will 
alſo diffolve this correſpondence; and God grant, that, 
in the end, ſhould the ſharpneſs of it prove greater than 
1 ſhall be able to bear, it may not throw me into the 
other not leſs vicious extreme, to defire and with to die. 


Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes &. 
Neither to wiſh, nor fear to die. 


They are two paſſions to be feared, but the one has its 


remedy much nearer at hand than the other. As to the 


* Mart. lib. x. epig. 47. ver. ult. 
| reſt, 
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reſt, I have always found the precept, complaint may 
which ſo ſtrictly enjoins a conſtant good | freely be in. 
countenance, and a ferene comportment 2808 ace] 
in the ſufferance. of pain, to be mere- me 
ly ceremonial. Why ſhould philoſophy, which only has 
reſpect to life and its effects, trouble itſelf about theſe 
external appearances? Let it leave that care to ſtage- 
players, and maſters of rhetoric, fo much practiſed in 
our geftures. Let it, in God's name, allow this vocal 
frailty, if it be neither cordial nor ftomachic, to the diſ- 
eaſe; and permit the ordinary ways of expreſſing grief 
by ſighs, ſobs, palpitations, and turning pale, that na- 
ture has put out of our power to hinder : and provided 
the courage be undaunted, and the expreſſion not ſound- 
ing of deſpair, let it be ſatisfied. What matters it though 
we wring our hands, if we do not wring our thoughts? 
philoſophy forms us for ourſelves, not for others; to be, 
not to ſeem. Let it be ſatisfied with governing vur un- 
derſtandings, which it has taken the care of inſtructing ; 
that, in the fury of the cholic, it may maintain the 
ſoul in a condition to examine itſelf, and to follow its 
accuſtomed way: contending with, and ſupporting, not 
meanly crouching under the pain; moved and heated by 
the ſtruggle, not utterly dejected, but capable of con- 
verſation, and other amuſements, to a certain degree. 
In accidents ſo extreme, it is cruelty to require of 
us a frame ſo very compofed. It is no great matter what 
faces we make, if we find any eaſe by it: if the body 
find itſelf relieved by complaining, well and good : if 
agitation eaſes it, „let it tumble and toſs at pleaſure ?? 
if it finds the diſeaſe evaporate (as ſame phyſicians hold, 
that it helps women in delivery by crying out extremely, 
or it it amuſes its torment, * let it roar aloud :” let us 
not command the voice to ſally, but permit it. Ept- 
curus not only forgives his wiſe man for crying out in 
torments, but adviſes him to it. Fugiles etiam quum fe- 
riunt adverſarium, in jadlandis caſtibus ingemiſcunt, quia 
profundenda v ce omne corpus intenditur, venitque playa ve- 
kementior &; „ when men fight with clubs, they groan 


* Cic, Tuſc. lib, ii. cap. 23. 
TRIED | in 
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in laying on, becauſe all the ſtrength of the body is 
exerted with the voice, and the blow is laid on with 
1 greater force.” We have enough to do to deal with 
the diſeaſe, without troubling outſelves with theſe ſus 
perfluous rul s. 

I fay this in excuſe of thoſe whom we ordinarily fee im- 
Montaigne patient in the aſſaults and ſhocks of this in- 
kept bis tem- firmity; for as to myſelf, I have paſſed it 
Reight of nis over, hitherto, with a little better counte. 
pain. nance, and contented myſelf with grunting, 
| without roaring out. Not, however, that | 
put any great taſk upon myſelf to maintain this exterior 
decency, for I make little account of ſuch an advantage: 
] allow herein as much as the pain requires, but either 
my pains are not fo exceſſive, or l have mare than ordi- 
nary reſolution to ſupport them. I complain, and fret, 
in a very ſharp fit, but not to ſuch a degree of deſpair, 
as he who with | 


Zjulatu, queſtu, gemitu, fremitibus 
Reſonando multum flebiles voces refert +. 


Howling, roaring, and a thouſand groans 
Expreſs d his torment in moſt diſmal tones. 


1 found myſelf in the worſt of my fits, and have always 
found, that I was in a capacity to ſpeak, think, and give 
as rational an anſwer as at any other time, but not with 
ſach ſteadineſs, being troubled and interrupted by the 
pain. When I am looked upon, by my viſitors, to be 
almoſt ſpent, and that they therefore forbear to talk, I oft 
try my own ſtrength, and broach ſome diſcourſe myſelf, 
on ſubjects the moſt remote I can contrive from my pre- 
ſent condition: I can do any thing by a ſudden effort, 
but not hold long. What pity it is I have not the fa- 
culty of that dreamer in Cicero; who, dreaming he was 
ce lying with a wench, found he had diſcharged his ſtone 
*in the ſheets!” My pains do ſtrangely take off my ap- 
petite that way. In the intervals from this exceſſive tor- 


ment, when my ureters languiſh without gnawing, I pre- 


ſently recover my wonted ſtate, foraſmuch as my foul 


+ Cic. Tuſc, lib. ii. cap. 14. 
takes 
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takes no other alarm but what is ſenſible and corporeal, 


which I certainly owe to the care I have had of preparing 
myſelf, by reaſon, againſt ſuch accidents. C 


laborum 


Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinaque ſurgit, 
Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi *, 


No face of pain, or labour, now can riſe, 

Which by its novelty can me ſurpriſe; 
| I've been accuſtom'd all things to explore, 
| Familiar with misfortunes long before, 


I am a little roughly handled for a learner, and, with a 
ſudden and ſharp alteration, being fallen, in an inſtant, 
from a very eaſy and happy condition of life, into the 
moſt uneaſy and painful that can be imagined. For, be- 
| tides that it is a diſeaſe very much to be feared in itfelf, 
it begins with me after a more ſharp and ſevere manner 
than it uſed to do. My fits come ſo thick upon me, 
that I am ſcarce ever in health; and yet I have hitherto 
kept my mind in ſuch a frame, that, provided I can con- 
tinue it, I find myſelf in a much better condition of lite 
than a thouſand others, who have no fever, nor other . 


diſeaſe but what they create to themſelves for want of 

! reaſoning. 

| There is a certain ſort of crafty humility that ſprings 
from preſumption; as this, for example, , ,.c.mance 

a that we confeſs our ignorance in many that paſſes to 

things, and are ſo courteous as to acknow- | child from || 

ledge, that there are, in the works of na- * grene 

. ture, ſome qualities and conditighs imper- grandfathers, 


eh las fa- 
ceptible by us, and of which our under- as well a8 fa 


thers. 
a ſtanding cannot diſcover the means and F 

; cauſes. By this honeſt declaration we hope that people 
2 ſhall alſo believe us, in thoſe that we ſay we do underſtand. 


Weneed not trouble ourſelves to ſeek miracles and ſtrange 


: difficulties; methinks there are wonders ſo incomprehen- 
fible amongſt the things that we ordinarily tee, as 
| — 


* ZEneid. lib. vi. ver. 103, &. | 
Vol. II. P p | ſur- 


* ſucceſſively, but by intervals, that were born with one 


Ariſtotle ſays, “that, in a certain nation, where the 


| ed with the 


Treatiſe of the Perſons whole Puniſhment is delayed by God, chap. 19. 
of Amyot's tranſlation; but he does not ſay, that thoſe of this race, 
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rpaſs all miracles. What a wonderful thing it is 
that the drop of ſeed from which we are produced, 
ſhould carry in itſelf the impreſſion not only of the hods- 
ly form, but even of the thoughts and inclinations of 
our fathers ? Where can that drop of fluid matter con- 
tain that infinite number of forms? And how do they 
carry on theſe reſemblances with fo precipitant and ir. 
regular a progreſs, that the grandſon ſhall be like his 

reat grandfather, the nephew like his uncle? In the 
family of Lepidus at Rome, * there were three, not 


wy, a5 
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tc and the ſame eye covered with a web *.“ At The- 
bes, there was a race that carried, from their mothers 
„ womb, the mark of the ſpear of a lance,” and who 
was not born ſo, was looked upon as illegitimate +. And 


wy wi} o* 2? 


« women were in common, they aſſigned the children 
to their fathers by their reſemblance.” 

It is probable, that I derive this wfirmity from my 
The author's father, tor he died wonderfully torment- 
father afflict- ed with a great ſtone in his bladder; 
he was never ſenfibIt of his diſeaſe till the 
fixty-ſeventh year of his, but enjoyed a 
happy ſtate of health, little ſubject to infirmities ; and, 

having lived feven years in this diſeaſe, died a very pain- 
ful death. I was born above twenty-five years before 
this diſtemper ſeized him, and was his third child in 
order of birth : where could his tendency to this malady 
lurk all that while? He himſelf being fo free from the 
infirmity at my. birth, how could that ſmall part of his 
ſubſtance, of which I was compoſed, carry away ſo great 
an impreſſion of its ſhare? And how was it fo concealed, 

that, til torty-five years after, I did not begin to be ſen- 
fible of it ? Being the only one, to this hour, amongſt 
ſo many brothers and ſiſters, and all of one mother, that 


ſtone. 
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* Plin. lib. vii. of his Nat, Hiſt. chap. 12. + Plutarch, in his 


who had not this mark, as ſome had not, were deemed illegitimate. 


was 
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was ever troubled with it. He that can ſatisfy me in 
this Paint, I will believe bim in as many other miragles - 
as he pleaſes; provided, that, as the manner is, he daes 
not give me a doetrine much more intricate and fantaſtic 
than the thing itſelf, for current pay. 

Let the phyficjans a little excuſe the liberty I take; 
for by this ſame infufion and fatal infi- 
nyation, it is, that 1 hays conceived a e 
hatred and contempt of their doctrine, 
The antipathy I have againſt their art is hereditary to 
me. My father lived ſeventy-four years, my grandfather 
fixty-nine, my great grandfather almoſt fquricore years, 
without ever taſting any ſort of phyſic; and, with them, 
whatever was not ordinary diet, was inſtead of a drug, 
Phyſic 1 is grounded upon experience and examples, ſq is 

my opinion; and is nat this an expreſs and very advan- 
tageous experience ? I do not know that they can find 
me, in all their records, three that were born, bred, 
and died under the ſame roof, who have lived ſo long by 
their wn conduct. It muſt here; of neceſfity, be con- 
felled, „that, if reaſon be not. Fortune at leaſt is on 
© my fide,” and with phyficians, fortune goes a great 
deal further than reaſon ; let them not take me now at 
this diſadyantage ; let them not threaten me in the de- 
moliſhed condition I now am, for that were foul play: 
and, to ſay truth, I haye. got ſo much the better of them 
by theſe domeſtic examples, that they ſhould reſt ſatis- 
fied. Hyman things are not uſually ſo conſtant ; it has 
been two hundred years, ſaye eighteen, that this trial 
has laſted, in our family, for the firſt of them was born 
in the year 1402. It is now, indeed, very good reaſon, 
that this experience ſhould begin to fail us: let them not 
therefore reproach me with the infirmities under which I 
now ſuffer ; is it not enough, for my part that I have 
lived forty-ſeyen years in perfect health ? Though it 
ſhould be the end of my carreer, it is of the longer ſort. 

My anceſtors had an averſion to phyſic hy ſome ſecret 
and 3 inſtinct, for the very fight of a The ſame con- 
potion was loathſome to my father. The tewpt of it by 


Seigneur de Gaviac, my uncle by the fa- bis anceſtors 
P p 2 | ther's 
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ther's fide, a churchman, and a valetudinarian from his 
birth, and yet one who made that crazy life to hold out to 
fixty-ſeven years; being once fallen into a violent fever, 
it was ordered, by the phyſicians, he ſhould be plainly 
told, „that if he would not make uſe of help (for ſo 
te they call that which is very often a hindrance) he 
would infallibly be a dead man.” The good man, though 
terrified with this dreadful ſentence, yet replied, * I am 
ce then a dead man.” But God, ſoon after, proved the 
prognoſtic falſe. The youngeſt of the brothers, which 
were four, and by many years the youngeſt, the Sieur de 
Buſſaget, was the only man of the family that made uſe 
of medicine, by reaſon, I ſuppoſe, of the commerce he 
had with the other arts, for he was a counſellor in the 
court of parliament, and it ſucceeded fo ill with him, 
that, being, in outward appearance, of the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitution, he yet died before any of the reſt, the Sieur 
St. Michel only excepted. 

It is poſhble I may have derived this natural antipathy 
Uis reaſon for do phyſie from them; but, had there been 
making ſo very no other conſideration in the caſe, I would 
light of phyſie. have endeavoured tohave overcome it: for 
all conditions that ſpring in us without reaſon, are vicious, 
and 1s a kind of diſeaſe that we are to wreſtle with, It 
may be I had naturally this propenfity, but I have ſup- 
ported and fortified it by arguments and reaſons, which 
have eſtabliſhed in me the opinion I have of it: for alſo 
hate the conſideration of refuſing phyſie for the nauſeous 
taſte. I would hardly be of their humour, who find 
health worth purchaſing by all the moſt painful cauteries 
and inciſions that can be applied: and, according to Epi- 
-curus, I conceive, © chat the pleaſures are to be avoided, 
ce if greater pains be the conſequence z and pains to be 
&* coveted, that will terminate in greater pleaſures. 
Health is a precious thing, and the only one, in truth, 
which merits that a man ſhould lay out, not only his 
time, ſweat, labour, and goods, but alſo his life itſelf to 
obtain it, foraſmuch as, withour it, life is a burden to us. 
Pleaſure, wiſdom, learning, and virtue, without it, wither 
and vaniſh; and to the moſt laboured and ſolid diſcour:: 3 


\ that 
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that philoſophy would imprint in us to the contrary, we 
need no more but oppoſe the idea of Plato, being ſtruck 
with an epilepſy or apoplexy; and, in this ſuppoſition, 
to defy him to call the rich faculties of his ſoul to his 
aſſiſtance. All means that conduce to health I can nei- 
ther think painful, nor dear: but I have ſome other ap- 
pearances that make me ſtrangely ſuſpe& all this mer- 
chandiſe. I do not deny but there may be ſome art in it, 
and that there are not, amongſt ſo many works of nature, 
ſome things proper for the preſervation of health, that is 
moſt certain ; I very well know, that there are ſome 
ſimples that moiſten, and others that dry; I experiment- 
ally know, that radiſhes are windy, and ſenna-leayes lax- 
ative; and ſeveral other ſuch experiences I have, which 
I am as ſure of, as I am that mutton nouriſhes, and wine 
warms me. Solon was wont to ſay, „that eating was, 
like other drugs, phyſic againſt the diſeaſe of hunger.“ 
I do not diſapprove the uſe we make of things the earth 
produces, nor doubt, in the leaſt, of the power and fer- 
tility of nature, and diſapprove not the application of 
what ſhe affords to our neceſſities: I very well ſee that 
pikes and {ſwallows thrive by its laws; but I miſtruſt 
the inventions of our wit, knowledge, and art ; to coun- 
tenance which, we have abandoned nature and her rules, 
and keep no bounds nor moderation. As we call the 
modification of the firſt laws, that fall into our hands, 
Juſtice, and their practice and diſpenſation often very 
fooliſh and very unjuſt : and as thoſe who ſcoff at, and 
accuſe it, do not mean, nevertheleſs, to wrong that no- 
ble virtue, but only condemn the abuſe and profanation 
of that ſacred title; ſo, in phyſic, I very much honour 
that glorious name, and the end for which it 1s ſtudied, 
with what it. promiſes to the ſervice of mankind, but its 
preſcriptions I neither honour nor eſteem. 

In the firſt place experience makes me y,...;nce not 
dread it; for, amongſt all of my ac- very favourable 
quaintance, 1 ſee no race of people ſo *9 medicine. 
ſoon fick, and ſo long before they are well, as thoſe who 
are ſlaves to phyſic. Their very health is altered and 
corrupted by the regimen they follow. Phyſicians are not 
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content to deal only with the fick, but they change health 
into fickneſs, for fear men ſhould, at any time; eſcape 
their authority. Do they not, from a continual and per- 
fect health, infer an argument of ſome great ſickneſs to 
enſue? I have been fick often enough, and have, without 
their aid, found my maladies as eaſy to be ſupported. 
(though I have mide trial of almoſt all ſorts) and as 
ſhort, as thoſe of any other, without {ſwallowing their 
nauſcous doſes. The health I have is full and free, with- 
out other fule or diſcipline than my own cuſtom and 
pleaſure: every place ferves me well enough to ſtay in, 
Yor I need no other conveniences when I am fick, than 
What I tuft Have when I am well: I never am uneaſy 
that 1 have no Þhiyfician, no apothecary, nor any other 
àAſſiſtance, which I ſee moſt men more afflicted at, than 
they are With their diſeaſe! Do the phyſicians them- 
ſelves, by the felicity and duration of their own lives, 
convince us of the apparent effect of their ſkill? 

There is not a nation in the world that has not been 
Phyſic unkbown many ages without phyſic ; the firſt ages, 
to lla) nations. that is to ſay, the beſt and moſt happy, 
knew ho ſach thing; and the tenth part of the world 
Knows nothing of it to this day. Several nations are 
ignorant of it, where men live more healthful and longer 
an we do here, and even, amongft us, the common 
People live happily without it. The Romans were * 
fix hundred years before they received it; and, after 
having made a trial of it, baniſhed it from their city, at 
the inſtance of Cato the Cenfor, who made it appear, 
how eaſy it was to live without it, having bimſelf lived 
fburſcbre and five years F, and kept his wife alive to an 
Extreme old age, not without phyfic, but without a phy- 
fictan ; for every thing that we find healthful to life, 

Montaigne might very well aſſure us, upon the aiſthority of Pliny, 
lib. xxix. cap. 1. Thatthe Romans did wot admit of phiyfic till 600 years 


after the, foundation of Rome; and that, after they had made trial of 
the art, they condemned and baniſhed the phyſicians from their city; 


but, as to his addition, that they were expelled at the inſtance of Cato 


e Cenſor, Pliny is fo far from apthoriſing it, that he expreſsly ſays, 
the Romans did not banifh the phyſicians from their city till long after 
the death of Cato. Several modern writers have fallen into the fame 
error #s Montaigne, as may be ſeen in Bayle's Dictionary, under the ar- 
.ticle Poxchs, in the note H. + Idem, ibid. 
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may be called phyſic. He kept his family in health, as 
Plutarch ſays, if I miſtake not, with hare's milk; as 
Pliny * reports, that the Arcadians ꝙ cured all manner of 
diſeaſes with that of a cow; and Herodotus ſays {, * the 
« Lybians generally enjoy a rare health, by a cuſtom they 
5 have, after their children are arrived to four years of 
age, to burn and cauteriſe the veins of their head and 
„ temples, by which means they cut off all defluxions 
* of: rheums for their whole lives j.” The countr 
people of our province ule nothing, in all forts of dif- 
eaſes, but the ſtrongeſt wine they can get, mixed with 
a great deal of ſaffron and ſpice, and all with the ſame 
ſucceſs, 

To fay the truth ; of all this diverfity and confuſion 
of preſcriptions, what other end and ef- 
fect is there, after all, but to purge the 9 
belly? Which a thouſand ordinary dicinal purges is 
ſimples will do as well; and I do not Wirranted upon, 
know, whether ſuch evacuations be fo * 
much to our advantage as they pretend, and whether 
nature requires not a ſettlement of her excrementitious 
parts, to a certain proportion, as wine does of its lees, 
to preſerve it. You oft ſee healthy men taken with 
vomiting and fluxes of the belly from unknown cauſes, 
and 4 a great evacuation of excrements, without 
any preceding need, or any following benefit, but rather 
with hurt and damage to their conſtitution, It is from 
the great Plato I lately learned, “that of three ſorts of 
© motions, which are natural to us, purging is the laſt 
e and worſt; and that no man, unleſs he be a fool, 
c ought to take any thing to that purpoſe, but in ex- 
* treme neceſſity d.“ Men diſturb and irritate the diſ- 
eaſe by contrary oppoſitions ; ir muſt be the way of 


* In the life of Cato the Cenſor, chap. 12. + Nat, Hiſt. lib. 


XXV. cap. 8 1 Lib. iv. p. 323. Montaigne ſhould have 


faid, by which means they propole to cut off ſuch defluxions, &c. for 
though Herodotus ſays, they do it with this view, yet he does not pre- 
ſume to ſay, that, tor this cauſe, they enjoy ſuch perfect health. It is 
«© true,” . he, the Libyans are more bealthy than any people that 
I know, but that this is the cauſe of it, I cannot affirm poſſitively.“ 

$ In Timzo, p. 551. 
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living that muſt gently weaken, and bring it to its pe- 
riod: the violent conteſt betwixt the drug and the diſ- 
eaſe is ever to our loſs, ſince the combat is within our- 
ſelves, and that the drug is an aſſiſtant not to be truſted, 
being, by its own nature, an enemy to our health, 
and has no acceſs to our conſtitution, without making a 
diſturbance. Let it alone a little: the order of nature 
that provides for fleas and moles, provides alſo for men, 
if they will have the patience, which fleas and moles 
have, to leave it to itſelf : we may bawl out, as the 
carman does to his horſes, till we are hoarſe, and the 
cure be never the nearer, It is a proud and pitileſs or- 
der : our fears, our deſpair, diſguſt and ſtop it from, 
inſtead of inviting it to our relief: it owes its courſe to 
the diſcaſe, as well as to health, and will not ſuffer it- 
ſelf to be corrupted in favour of the one, to the preju- 
dice of the other's right, for it would then fall into dif. 
order. Let us, in God's name, follow it: it leads 
thoſe that follow, and thoſe who will not follow, it drags 
along both their fury and phyſic together: order a purge 
for your brain, it will there be better employed, than 
upon your ſtomach. 

One aſking a Lacedæmonian, „what had made him 
Whether phy. © live ſo long?“ He made anſwer, * the 
cians do more „ ignorance of phyſic.“ And the empe- 
good or harm, ror Adrian continually exclaimed, as he 
and how they 4 | 
excuſe the ill Was dying, that the croud of phyficians 
ſucceſs of their „ had killed him *,” An ill wreſtler 
preſcriptions. turned phyſician; „ courage,” ſays Dio- 
genes to him, © thou haſt done well, for now thou wilt 
6 throw thoſe who have formerly thrown thee .“ But 
- phyſicians have this adyantage, according to Nicocles, 
ce that the ſun gives light to their ſucceſs, and the earth 
ﬆ« covers their miſcarriages :“ and, befides, they have 
a very advantageous way of making uſe of all ſorts of 

* Xiphilinus in Epitome Dionis Viti Adriani, and Bayle's Dictionary, 
in the article Havk1an. The ſame complaint was made before Hadrian, 


as learn from Pliny, who has copied an epitaph, wherein a perſon de- 
ceaſed beneiden, turbã ſe medicorum periiſſe.“ Nat. Hiſt, lib. xxx. 


bp. I, t Diog. Laert. in the life o Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. 
ect. 6. 1 Chip. 146. of the Collection of the Monks Antonius 
38d Maximus,” 


events: 


9 
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events : for what fortune, nature, or any other cauſes 
(of which the number is infinite) produce of good and 
healthful in us, it is the privilege of phyſic to attribute 
to itſelf. All the happy ſuccefles that happen to the 
patient, who is under its regimen, mult be derived 
from thence': the occaſions that have cured me, and 
that cure a thouſand others, who do not apply to them, 
phyſicians arrogate to themſelves : as to ill accidents, 
— either abſolutely diſoun them, in laying the fault 
upon the patient, by ſuch frivolous reaſons, as they can 
never be to ſeek for; as, * he lay with his arms out of 
# bed; or, he was diſturbed with the rattling of a coach :* 


3 Rhedarum tranſitus aro 
Vicorum in flexu * : 


He heard the wheels, and horſes trampling feet, 
In the ſtreight turning of a narrow ſtreet. 


Or, & ſomebody had ſet open the window ; or, he had 
« lain on his left fide; or, had had ſome uneaſy thought 
& jn his head:“ in ſhort, a word, a dream, or a look, 
ſeem to them excuſe ſufficient for this miſcarriage : or, if 
they ſo pleaſe, they even make uſe of their growing worſe, 
and do their bufineſs by a way which can never fail 
them; which. is, by buzzing us in the ears, when the 
diſeaſe is inflamed by their medicaments, that it had 
been much worſe but for their remedies. He, who, 
for an ordinary cold, they have thrown into a double 
tertian ague, had, but for them, been in a continued fe- 
ver. They do not care what miſchief they do, fince it 
turns to their own profit. In earneſt, they have reaſon 
to require a very favourable belief from their patients; 
and indeed it need be a hearty and very eaſy one, to 
ſwallow things ſo hard to be believed. Plato ſaid very 
well, “ that phyficians were the only men that might 
& lye without controul, ſinee our health depends upon 
& the vanity and falfity of their promiſes.” 

AEſop f, a moſt excellent author, and of whom few 
men diſcover all the graces, pleaſantly repreſents to us the 


: 9 J uv. fat. iii. ver. 236. : + De Repub. lib, iii. t Fab. xliii. 
ty- 
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tyrannical authority phyſicians uſurp over poor creatures, 
weakened and dejected by fickneſs and fear; for he tells 
us, that a ſick perſon, being aſked by his phyfician, 
„ what operation he found of the medicines he had given 
c him?“ „ have ſweat very much,” ſays the ſick man: 
that is good,” ſays the phyſician : another time, baving 
aſked him, „how he felt himſelf after his phyſic;“ 41 
have been very cold, and have had a great ſhivering 
upon me,” ſaid he: “ that is good,” replied the phy- 

ſician: after the third doſe, he aſked him again, „how 

« he did?” © Why, I find myſelt ſwelled, and puffed 
cc up,” ſaid he, as if I had the dropſy :” Better till,” 

ſaid the phyſician : one of his ſervants eoming, preſently 
after, toinquire © how he felt himſelf ?” Truly, friend,” 
ſaid he, „with being too well, I am about to die.” 


There was a more juft law in Epy 
Al f th ) gypt, 
Feyptians by dich the phyfician, for the three firſ 
whereby the days, was to take charge of his patient : 


phyſicians were [73.2% 0 L 

to be anſwerable At the patient's own peril and fortune: 
for the ſucceſs of but thoſe three days being paſſed, it was 
6 do be at his own. For why ſhould their 
TO. patron Aſculapius be ſtruck with thun- 


der for reſtoring Hypolitus from death to life, 


Nam pater omnipotens aliquem indignatus ab umbris 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina ſurgere vitz, 

Tpſe repertorem medicinæ talis et artis | 
Fulmine Phabigenam Stygias detruſit at undas *. 


For Jupiter, offended at the fight 

Of one who had been dead, reſtor'd to hight ; 
Struck with his thunder to the Styx, in ire, 
The man who dar'd to heav'nly pow'r aſpire. 


and his followers be pardoned, who ſend ſo many men 
from life to death? A phyfician, boaſting to Nicocles t, 
ce that his art was of great authority: it is ſo, indeed, 


* ZEneid. lib. vii. ver. 769, Sc. - + Tn p. 652. chap. 146. of 
the Collection of the Monks, juſt mentioned, printed at the end of Sto- 
bus, Barbeyrac thinks, that this Nicocles, who here banters a certain 
quack, is the famous king of Salamina, to whom Socrates addreſſed one 


of his orations. . 
, ſaid 
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ſaid Niocles, “ that can, with impunity, kill ſo many 
„ people.” 

As to what remains, had I been of theit counſel, I 
would have rendered my diſcipline more gory very 
ſacred and myſterious ; they had begun neceſſary for 
well, but they have not ended fo, It was Phyße. 
a good beginning to make Gods and Dæmons the au- 
thors of their ſcience, and to have uſed a peculiar way 
of ſpeaking und writing, though philoſophy concludes it 
folly to perſuade = man to his own good by an unintelli- 
gible way: wt ff quis medicas imperet ut ſumas terrigenam, 
verbigradam, domiportam, ſanguine caſſam f: as if 2 
&* phyſician ſhould order his patient to take ſnails 4. 

It was a good rule m their art, and that accompanies 
all other vain, fantaſtic, and ſupernatural yy, the pa- 
arts, ** that the patients belief ſhould pre- tient ſhouid con- 
« pofſeſs them with godd hope and affut-. fden tus phyſi 
c ance of the effect of their operation.” 5, 2:03 
A rule they hold to ſuch a degree, as to maintain, that 
the moſt inexpert and ignorant phyſician is more proper 
for a patient that has confidence in him, than the moſt 
learned and experienced, whom he is net acquainted with. 

Nay, even the choice of moſt of their drugs, is, in 
ſome fort myſterious and divine. The left rad uſed in 
foot of a tortoiſe, the urine of a lizatd, the choicę and 
the dung of an elephant, the liver of a 4Ppiicauen of 
mole, blood drawn from under the win A 
of a white pigeon; and for us who have the ſtone (ſo 
ſoornfully they uſe us in our miſeries) the excrement of 
rats beaten to powder, and ſuch- like fooleries, as rather 
carry a face of magical enchantment, than of any ſolid 
ſcience, Lomit the odd number of their pills, the ap- 
pointment of certain days and feaſts of the year, the 


ſuperſtition of gathering their fimples at certain Hours 3 


and that auſtere wiſe look, and grim geſture, which 
Pliny himſelf fo much derides. 
But they have, as I ſaid, failed, in that they have not 


added, to this fine beginning, the making their meetings 


+ Cic. de Nivin. lib. ii. t Deſcribing it by the epithets of an 
animal trailing with its ſlime over the herbage, without blood or bones, 
and carrying its houfe upon its back. 

1 and 


en on —— ˙— —- — IE A — 


of their ſcience. 


| 
| 
| 
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and conſultations more religious and ſecret, where no 
ae profane perſon ought to have been ad- 
blamed for hay. mitted, no more than to the ſecret cere- 
ing renounced monies of Aiculapius : for, by reaſon of 
— 2 this, it falls out, that, their irreſolution, 
| the weakneſs of their arguments, divina- 
tion, and foundations *, the ſharpneſs of their diſputes, 
full of hatred, jealouſy, and ſelf-intereſt, coming to be 
diſcovered by every one, a man muſt be very blind, not 
to diſcern that he runs a very great hazard in their 
hands. Who ever ſaw one phyſician approve of another's 
preſcription, without taking ſomething away, or adding 
ſomething to it? By which they ſufficiently betray their 
art, and make it manifeſt to us, that they therein more 
conſider their own reputation, and conſequently their 
profit, than their patient's intereſt, He was a much 
wiſer man, of their tribe, who of old, gave it for a rule, 
ce that only one phyſician ſhould undertake a fick per- 
« fon;” for, if he do nothing to purpoſe, one ſingle 
man's fault can bring no great ſcandal upon the profeſ- 
fion ; and, on the contrary, the glory will be great, it 
he happen to have good ſucceſs ; whereas, when they 
are many, they, at every turn, bring a diſrepute upon 
their calling, foraſmuch as they oftener do hurt than 
good. They ought to be ſatisfied with the perpetual diſ- 
agreement which is found in the opinions of the princi- 
pal maſters, and ancient authors of this ſcience, which 1s 
only known to men well read, without diſcovering to the 
vulgar the controverſies and various judgments which 


they nouriſh and continue amongſt themſelves. 


Shall we have one example of the ancient controverſy 
The oppoſite in phyſic? Hierophilus places the origi- 
ſentiments of nal cauſe of diſcaſes in the humours ; 


phyſicians, as to. Exaſiſtratus, in the blood of the arteries ; 
the cauſe of diſ- 


eaſes, a proof of Aſclepiades, in the inviſible atoms glid- 
the uncertainty ing in our pores ; Alcmzon, in the exu- 
| berancy, or defect of our bodily ſtrength, 
Diocles +, in the inequality of the elements of which the 


body is compoſed, and in the quality of the air we ſuck 


2 Plin, Nat, Hiſt lib. xxix. cap. i. + Celſys, in his preface to lib. i. 
| TM 
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in; Strato, in the abundance, crudity, and corruption 
of the nouriſhment we take; and Hippocrates lodges it 
in the ſpirits. There is a certain friend of theirs, whom 
they know better than I, who declares, upon this ſub- 
ject, „that the moſt important ſcience in practice, 
« amongſt us, viz. that which is intruſted with our 
health and preſervation, is, by ill-luck, the moſt un- 

certain, the moſt perplexed, and the moſt change- 
« able *.“ There is no great danger in miſtaking the 
height of the ſun, or in the fraction of ſome aſtronomi- 
cal computation : but here, where our whole being is 
concerned, it is no wiſdom to abandon ourſelves to the 
mercy of the agitation of ſo many contrary winds. 
Before the Peloponneſian war, there was no great talk 
of this ſcience : Hippocrates brought it 
into repute ; and * +a he eſtabliſhed, als ye —— 
Chryfippus overthrew ; after that, Eraſiſ- Þronght into 
tratus, Ariſtotle's grandſon, overthrew 


what Chryſippus had writ of it : after theſe, the Em- 
pirics ſtarted up, who took a quite contrary method to 
the ancients, in the management of this art : when the 
credit of theſe began a little to decay, Herophilus ſet an- 
other ſort of practice on foot, which Aſclepiades, in 
turn, ſtood up againſt, and overthrew : the opinion, firſt 
of Themiſon, and then of Muſa, and, after that, thoſe 
of Vexias Valens, a phyſician famous through the intel- 
ligerice he had with Meflalina, came in vogue: the em- 
pire of phyſic, in Nero's time, fell to Theſſalus, who 
aboliſhed and condemned all that had been held of it 
till his time: this man's doctrine was refuted by Crinas 
of Marſeilles, who accounted for all medicinal opera- 
tions by the ephemerides and motions of the ſtars ; and 
reduced eating, fleeping, and drinking, to hours that 
were moſt pleaſing to Mercury and the Moon. His 
authority was ſoon after ſupplanted by Charinus, a phy- 
ſician of the ſame city of Marſeilles; a man that not 
only controverted all the ancient practice of phyſic, but 
' moreover the uſe of hot public baths, that had been, for 
ſo many ages before, in common uſe: he made men 
bathe in cold water, even in winter, and plunged his ſick 


* Plin. Nat, Hiſt, lib. xxix. cap, f. + 1dem, ibid. 
patients 
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patients in the natural waters of brooks. No Roman, 
till Pliny's time, had ever vouchaſed to practiſe phyfic ; 
that office was only performed by Greeks and foreigners, 
as it is now amongſt us French, by thoſe that chop Latin: 
for,“ as a very great phyficjan ſays, © we do not eafily 
& receive the medicinewe underſtand, no more than we do 
<« the drugs we ourfelves gather.“ If the nations from 
whence we fetch our gualacum, farfaparilia, and China 
wood, have any phyfictans, how great a value, muſt we 
imagine, by the fame recommendation of ſtrangeneſs, 
rarity, and dear purchaſe, da they fet upon our cabbage 
and parſley > For, who would dare to contemn things 
ſo far fetched, at the hazard of ſo tedious and dangerous 
a voyage ? 

Since theſe ancient alterations in phyſie, there have 
been infinite others down to our own times, and, for the 
moſt part, ſoch as have been entire and univerſal ; as 
thoſe, for example, produced, in our own time, by Pa- 
racelſus, Fioravanti, and Argenterius; for they, as I am 
told, not only alter one receipt, but the whole contex- 
ture and ſyſtem of the body of phyſic, accuſing all others 
of ignorance and impoſition that have practiſed before 
them : at this rate, in what a condition the poor patient 
muſt be, I leave you to judge. 

If we were even affured, that, when they are miſtaken, 
| that miſtake of theirs does us no harm, 
Werde 10 de s wy it does no good, it were a reaſon- 
good, it is not able bargain to run the venture of our 
IP = it being made better, without the danger 
des do maren. of being worſe. Aſop ' tells a ſtory, 
that one who had bought a Moriſco flave, believing 
c that his black complexion was accidental in him, and 
A moor bathea © Occaſioned by the ill- uſage of his former 
and purged to *© maſter, cauſed him to enter into a courſe 
elyar his com- (c of phyſic, and with great care to be 
ener ce Often bathed and drenched : it hap- 
E pened, that che Moor was nothing amended in his 
« tawny complexion, but he wholly loſt his former 
cc health,” 


ow oft do we ſee phyficians impute the 


Fah. lxxy. 7 
deat 
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death of their patients to one another? I remember, 
that, ſome years ago, there was an epidemical diſeaſe, 
very dangerous, and for the moſt part mortal, that raged 
in the towns about us: the ſtorm being over, which had 
ſwept away an infinite number of men, one of the moft 
famous phyſicians of all the country publiſhed a book 
upon that ſubje&, wherein, upon better thoughts, he 
confeſſes, „that the letting of blood in that diſeaſe was 
«© a principal cauſe of much damage.” Moreover, their 
authors hold, that there is no phyfic which has not 
« ſomething hurtful in it.” And if even thoſe that are 
of ſervice to us, do, in ſome meaſure, offend us, what 
_ muſt thoſe do which are totally miſapplied? For my 
own part, though there were nothing elſe in the caſe, I 
am of opinion, that “ to thoſe that loath the taſte of 
e phyfic, it muſt needs be a dangerous and prejudicial 
* endeavour to force it down at fo incommodious a time, 


&« and with ſo much averſion ; and believe, that it mar- 


« yellouſly diſturbs the fick perſon, at a time when he 
& has ſo much need of repoſe.” 

Beſides this, if we confider the cauſes to which they 
uſually impute our diſeaſes, they are fo e 
light and nice, that I thence conclude © a e y 
very little error in the diſpenſation of takes; and their 
“e their drugs may do a great deal of fade, con- 
e miſchief.” Now, if the miſtake of a 
phyfician be ſo dangerous, we are in a ſcurvy condition, 
for it is almoſt impoſſible but he muſt often fall into 
thoſe miſtakes : he had need of too many parts, con- 
fiderations, and circumſtances, rightly to adjuſt his de- 
fign : he muſt know the ſick perſon's complexion, his 
temperature, his humours, inclinations, actions, nay, 
his very thoughts and imaginations : he muſt be affured 
of the external circumſtances, of the nature of the place, 
the quality of the air and ſeaſon, the fituation of the 
planets, and their influences: he muſt know, in the dif- 
eaſe, the cauſes, prognoſtics, affections, and critical 
days; in the drugs, the weight, the power of working, 
the country, the form, the age, and the diſpenſation ; 
and he muſt know how rightly to proportion and mix 


them together; wherein, if there be the leaſt error; f 


amongſt 


*. 
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amongſt ſo many ſprings, there be but any one that 
draws wrong, it is enough to deſtroy us: God knows 
with how great difficulty moſt of theſe things are to be 
underſtood. As, (for example) “ how ſhall a phyſician 
find out the true ſign of the diſeaſe, every diſeaſe be- 
«ing capable of an infinite number of indications?“ 
How many doubts and debates have they amongſt them- 
ſelves upon the interpretation of urines? Otherwiſe, 
from whence ſhould the continual debates we ſee amongſt 
them about the knowledge of the diſeaſe proceed ? 
How would we excuſe the ertor, they fo oft fall into, of 
taking one thing for another ? In the diſeaſes I have had, 
were there never ſo little difficulty in the caſe, I never 
found three of one opinion : which I inſtance, becauſe [ 


love to introduce examples, wherein Imyſelf am concerned, 


A gentleman at Paris was, by order of the phyficians, 
lately cut for the ſtone in the bladder, where was found 


no more ſtone than in the palm of his hand; and a bi- 
ſhop, who was my very good friend, having been earneſtly 


preſſed, by the major part of the phyſicians in town, 
whom he conſulted, to ſuffer himſelf to be cut in the ſame 
place; to which alſo, upon their words, I added my in- 
tereſt to perſuade him: when he was dead, and opened, it 
appeared that he had no ſtone but in the kidneys. They 
are leaſt excuſable for any error in this diſeaſe, by reaſon 
that it is, in ſome ſort, palpable ; and it is by that, that I 
conclude ſurgery to be much more certain, by reaſon 
that it ſees and feels what it does, and ſo goes leſs upon 


conjecture; whereas the phyſicians have no ſpeculum ma- 


tricis, by which to diſcover our brains, lungs, and liver. 
The very promiſes of phyſic are not to be credited: 
The promiſes of for, being to provide againſt diverſe 
the phyſicians and contrary accidents, that often af- 
tbl ly 1n- flict us at one and the ſame time, and 
ible, : 
that have almoſt a neceſſary relation, 
as the heat of the liver, and the coldneſs of the 
ſtomach, they will needs perſuade us, that, of their 
ingredients, one will warm the ſtomach, and the 
other cool the liver; one has its commiſhon to go di- 


rectly to the kidneys, nay, even to the bladder, with- 
out ſcattering its operations by the way, but retaining 


its 


3 


ond way 
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its power and virtue through all the ſtops, in ſo long a 

courſe, even to the place to the ſervice of which it is 

deſigned, by its own occult property: one will dry the 

brain, and another will moiſten the lungs. All theſe 
things being mixed in one potion, is it not a kind of 

madneſs to imagine, or to hope, that theſe different vir- 

tues ſhould ſeparate themſelves from one another in this 

mixture and confuſion, to perform ſo many various er- 

rands ? I ſhould very much fear, that they would either 

loſe or change their labels, and take up one another's 

quarters: and who can imagine but that, in this liquid 
confuſion, theſe faculties muſt corrupt, confound, and 

ſpoil one another? And is not the danger ſtill more, 

« when the making up of this medicine is intruſted to 

* another, to whoſe honour and mercy we again aban- 

64 don our lives?“ 

As we have doublet and breechs makers, diſtinct 
trades, to clothe us, and are ſo much the better fitted, 
while each of them meddles only with his own pattern, 
and has leſs to trouble his head with, than a taylor who 
undertakes all ; and as, in matter of diet, great perſons, 
for their convenience and to the end they may be better 
ſerved, have diſtinct offices, of boilers and roaſters, which 
one cook, who would undertake the whole ſervice, could 
not ſo well perform ; ſo ſhould we be treated in our cures, 
The Egyptians had reaſon to reject this general profeſſion 
of a phyfician, and to divide it to ſeveral p,.., fick per- 
peculiar diſeaſes, allotting to every part of ſon had his par- 
the body a particular operator: for this v phyſician 

mong the Egy- 
part was more properly, and with leſs con- ptians. 
tufion, provided for, becauſe it eſpecially 
regarded this alone: ours are not aware, that * he who 
« provides for all, provides for nothing ;” and that the 
« entire government of this microcoſm” is more than. 
they are able to undertake. Whilſt they were afraid of 
* ſtopping a looſeneſs, leſt they ſhould put him into a 
« fever,” they killed me a friend that was worth more 
than the whole pack of them put together, They 
counterpoiſe their own divinations with the preſent evils ; 
and, becauſe they will not © cure the brain to the preju- 
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ce dice of the ſtomach, they offend both with their mu- 
ce tinous and tumultuary drugs.” 

As to the variety and the weakneſs of the reaſons of 
Weakneſs ang this art, it is more manifeſt than in any 
uncertainty of other art. Aperitive medicines are pro- 
bebe en & per for a man ſubject to the ſtone, by 
of phyſic is &* reaſon that, opening and dilating the 
grounded. « paſſages, they help forward the ſlimy 

© matter, whereof gravel and the ſtone 
er are ingendered, and convey that downward which be- 
“ gins to harden and gather in the kidneys. Aperitive 
ce things are dangerous for a man ſubject to the ſtone, 
e by reaſon that, opening and dilating the paſſages, they 
ce help forward, towards the reins, the matter that has 
& a tendency to breed the ſtone, which, by their own 
« propenfion that way, being apt to ſeize it, it is not to 
« he imagined but that a great deal of what has been fo 
& conyeyed thither muſt remain behind. Moreover, if 
« the medicine happen to meet with any thing a little 
ce too groſs to be carried through all thoſe narrow paſ- 
cc ſages it muſt paſs, in order to be expelled, that ob- 
6 ſtruction, whatever it is, being ſtirred by theſe aperi- 
ce tive things, and thrown into thoſe narrow paſſages, 
e coming to ſtop them, will occafion a moſt certain and 
ce moſt painful death.” They have the like conſiſtency 
än the like advices they give us for the regimen of life. 
It is good to make water often, for we experimentally 
&« {ce, that, in letting it lie long in the bladder, we give 
eit time to let fall the ſediment which will concrete into 
« a ſtone, It is not good to make water often, for the 
heavy excrements it carries along with it will not be 
« voided without violence,” as we fee by experience, 
that a torrent which runs with force, waſhes the ground 
it rolls over much cleaner than the courſe of a ſtow and 
languid ſtream. Likewiſe © it is good to have often to 
do with women, fox that opens the paſſages, and helps 
ce to evacuate ſand : it is alſo very ill to have often to do 
&« with women, becauſe it heats, tires, and weakens the 
c reins. It is good to bathe frequently in hot waters, 
“ foraſmuch as that relaxes and mollifies the place, 
| 6 where 
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« where the ſand and gravel lurks: and it is alſo ill, by 
“ reaſon that this application of external heat helps the 
© reins to bake, harden, and petrify the matter therein 
% difpoſed, For thoſe who are at the bath, it is moſt 


« healthful to eat little at night, to the end that the wa- 
e thers they are do drink the next morning may have a 


better operation upon an empty ſtomach ; on the con- 
e trary, it is better to eat little at dinner, that it hinder 
« not the operation of the waters, which is not yet per- 
« fect; and not to oppreſs the ſtomach ſo ſoon after the 
ce other labour, but leave the office of digeſtion to the 
“night, which will much better perform it than the day, 
* when the body and mind are in perpetual motion and 
« action.“ Thus do they juggle and cant, in all their 
diſputes, at our expence, and cannot give me one pro- 
poſition, againſt which I cannot erect a contrary of equal 
force, Let them then no longer, exlaim againſt thoſe, 
who, in this confuſion, ſuffer themſelves to be gently 
guided by their own appetite, and the advice of nature, 
and commit themſelves to the common fortune, 

I have ſeen, in my travels, almoſt all the famous baths 
of Chriſtendom, and, for fome years paſt, | 
have begun'to make uſe of them myſelf ; . 
for I look upon bathing as generally whole- 
ſome, and believe, that we ſuffer no ſlight inconveniences 
in our health, by having left off the cuſtom, that was 
generally obſerved, in former times, almoſt by all nations, 
and is yet in many, of bathing every day; and I cannot 
imagine but that we are much the worſe by having our 
limbs cruſted, and our pores ſtopped with dirt and filth. 
As to the drinking of the waters, fortune has, in the firſt 
place rendered them not at all unacceptable to my taſte; 
and, ſecondly, they are natural and fimple, and, at leaſt, 
carry no danger with them, if they do no good: of 
which, the infinite croud of people, of all ſorts of con- 
ſtitutions, that repair thither, I take to be a ſufficient 
warrant : and although I have not there obſerved any 
extraordinary and miraculous effects, but, on the con- 
trary, having more curiouſly than ordinary enquired in- 
to it, I have found all the reports of ſuch operations, 
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that have been ſpread abroad in thoſe places, ill ground- 
ed and falſe, and thoſe that believe them (as people are 
willing to be gulled in what they defire) deceived in them; 
yet I have ſeldom known any that have been made worſe 
by thoſe waters, and a man cannot honeſtly deny but that 
they beget a better appetite, help digeſtion, and do, in 
ſome ſort, revive us, if we de not go to them in too weak 
a condition, which I would diſſuade every one from doing. 

They have not the virtue to raiſe men from deſperate and 
inveterate diſeaſes, but they may help in ſome light 
indiſpoſition, or prevent ſome threatening alteration, 
Whoever does not bring along with him ſo much chear- 
fulnefs as to enjoy the pleaſure of the company he will 
there meet, and of the walks and exerciſes, to which 
the beauty of the places, in which thoſe waters are com- 
monly fituate, invites us, doubtleſs loſes the beſt and 
ſureſt part of their effect. For this reaſon ] have hitherto 
choſen to go to thoſe of the moſt pleaſant ſituation, where 
there was the moſt conveniency of lodging, proviſion, 
and company; as the baths of Banieres, in France, thoſe 
of Plombieres on the frontiers of Germany and Lorrain, 
thoſe of Baden in Switzerland, thoſe of Lacca in Tuſcany, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Della- Villa, which I have the moſt 
frequented, and at ſeveral ſeaſons, 
Every nation has particular opinions, touching their 


Every nation uſe, and different rules and methods 
makes a parti in uſing them, and all of them, accord- 


_ ule of ing to what 1 have ſeen, almoſt of like 


effect. Drinking of them is not at all 
received in Germany; they bathe for all diſeaſes, and 
will lie dabbling in the water almoſt from fun to ſun. In 
Italy, when they drink nine days, they bathe at leaſt 
thirty, and commonly drink the water mixed with 
drugs to make it work the better. We are here ordered 
to walk to digeſt it; they are there kept in bed, after 
taking it, till it be worked off, their ſtomachs and feet 
being continually chafed with hot cloths: and as the 
Germans generally uſe cupping and ſcarification in 
the bath; ſo the Italians have their doaccie, which are 
certain channels of this hot water brought through 


pipes; 


| 
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pipes; and with them bathe an hour in the morning, 
and as much in the afternoon, for a month together, ei- 
ther the head, flomach, or any other part where the 
pain lies. There are infinite other different cuſtoms in 
every country, or, rather, they have no manner of re- 
ſemblance to one another, By which you may ſee, that 
this little part of phyſic, to which alone I have ſubmit- 
ted, though the leaſt depending upon art of all others, 
has yet a great ſhare of the confuſion and uncertainty, 
everywhere elſe manifeſt in this profeſſion. 

The poets ſay whatever they pleaſe with greater em- 
phaſis and grace: witneſs theſe two epigrams : 


Alcon Heſterno fignum Jovis attigit. Ille, 
vnamvis marmoreus, vim patitur medici: 
Ecce hodie juſſus transferri ex &de vetuſta, 
Effertur, quamvis fit deus, atque lapis &. 


Alcon did yeſterday Jove's ſtatue touch, 
Which, although marble, ſuffer'd by it much; 
For though it is a god, and made of ſtone, 
From its old ſeat 'tis now, by order, gone. 


And the other, 


Lotus nobiſcum eſt hilaris, cænavit et idem, 
Inventus mane eſt mortuus Andragoras, 

Tam ſubilæ mortis cauſam Fauſtine requiris ? 
In ſomnis medicum viderat Hermocratem . 


Bath'd, ſupp'd, in glee, Andragoras went to bed 
Laſt night, but in the morning was found dead; 
Would'ſt know, Fauſtinus, what was his diſeaſe ? 


He dreaming ſaw the quack, Hermocrates. 


Upon this I will relate two ſtories : the baron of Cau- 
pene in Chaloſſe, and I, have betwixt us 1 888 
the advowſon of a benefice of great extent, ſtories againſt 
at the foot of our mountains, called La- ds of 
hontan. It is with the inhabitants of this phyſicians, 


angle, as it is ſaid of thoſe of the vale of 


of * epig · 74. + Mart. lib. vi. epig. 53. 
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Angrougne: © they lived a peculiar ſort of life, had 
* particular faſhions, cloaths, and manners,” and were 
ruled and governed by certain particular laws and uſages, 
received from father to ſon, to which they ſubmitted, 
without other conſtraint than the reverence due to cuſtom, 
This little ſtate had continued from all antiquity in ſo 
happy a condition, that no neighbouring judge was ever 
put to the trouble of enquiring into their quarrels, no 
advocate ever retained to give them counſel, nor ſtranger 
ever called in to compoſe their differences; nor was ever 
any of them feen ſo reduced as to goa begging. They 
avoided all alliances and trafic with the reſt of man- 
kind, that they might not corrupt the purity of their own 
government; till, as they ſay, “one of them, in the me- 
% mory of their fathers, having a mind ſpurred on with 
ea noble ambition, contrived, in order to bring his name 
« into credit. and reputation, to make one of his ſons 
& ſomething more than ordinary, and, having put him to 
« learn to write, made him, at laſt, a brave ſcrivener for 
« the village: this fellow, being grown up, began to 
« diſdain their ancient cuſtoms, and to buz into the peo- 
ve ple's ears the pomp of the other parts of the nation: 
ce the firſt prank he played was, to adviſe a friend of 
his, whom ſome- body had offended by ſawing off the 
© horns of one of his ſhe-goats, to make his complaint 
« of it to the king's judges thereabouts, and ſo he went 
on in this practi ce, till he ſpoiled all.” 

In the progreſs of this corruption, they ſay, there hap- 
pened another, of worſe conſequence, by means of a phyſi- 
cian, who fell in love with one of their daughters, had a 
mind to marry her, and to live amongſt them. © This 
c“ man firſt of all began to teach them the names of fe- 
c vers, rheums, and impoſthumes, the ſeat of the heart, 
« liver, and inteftines, a ſcience, till then, utterly un- 
« known to them; and, inſteadof garlic, with which they 
ce were wont to cure all manner of diſeaſes, how painful 
« or extreme foever, he taught them, though it were 
« but for a cough, or any little cold, to taſte ſtrange 
mixtures, and began to make a trade, not only of 
tc their healths, but of their lives. They ſwear, that, till 


then, 
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& then, they never perceived the evening air to be of: 
e fenfive to the head, nor that to drink, when they were 
„ hot, was hurtful, nor that the winds of autumn were 
more unwholeſome than thoſe of the ſpring ; that fince 
ce this uſe of phyſic, they find themſelves oppreſſed with 
* a legion of unuſual diſeaſes, and that they perceive a 
* general decay in their wonted vigour, and their lives 
are cut ſhorter by the half.“ This is the firſt of my 
ſtories, 

The other is, that, before I was afflicted with the 
ſtone, hearing that the blood of a he-goat Another ory 
was, with many, in very great eſteem, and which no les 
looked upon as a celeſtial manna, rained concerns phyſie. 
down upon thele latter ages for the ſafety and preſerva- 
tion of the lives of men, and having heard it ſpoken of, 
by men of underſtanding, as an admirable drug, and 
of infallible operation, I, who have ever thought my- 
ſelf ſubject to all the accidents that can befal other men, 
had a mind, in my perfect health, to furniſh myſelf with 
this admirable medicine, and therefore gave order to 
have a goat fed at home according to the receipt: for 
he muſt be taken up in the hotteſt months of ſummer, 
and muſt only have aperitive herbs given to eat, and 
white-wine to drink. I went home, by chance, the very 
day he was to be killed ; and one came and told me, that 
the cook had found two or three great balls in his paunch, 
that rattled againſt one another amongſt what he had 
eaten : I was curious to have all his entrails brought 
before me, where, having cauſed the ſkin that incloſed 
them to be cut, there tumbled out three great lumps, 
as light as ſponges, ſo that they appeared to be hollow; 
but, as to the reſt, hard and firm without, and ſpotted 
all over with various colours: one was perfectly round, 
and of the bigneſs of a little ball; the other two ſome- 
thing leſs, of an imperfect roundneſs, as ſeeming not 
to be arrived at their full growth. 1 find, by enquiry of 
people accuſtomed to open theſe animals, that it is a rare 
and unuſual accident. It is likely theſe are ſtones of 
the ſame nature with ours, and, if ſo, it muſt needs be a 
very vain hope, in thoſe who have the ſtone, to extract 
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their cure from the blood of a beaſt, which was itſelf in 
a way to die of the ſame diſeaſe: for to ſay, that the 
blood does not participate of this contagion, and does not 
alter its wonted virtue, it 1s rather to be believed, that no- 
thing is engendered in a body but by the concurrence and 
communication of all the parts. The whole maſs works 
together, though one part contributes more to the work 
than another, according to. the diverfity of operations, 
Wherefore it is very likely, that there was ſome petri- 
fying quality in all the parts of this goat. It was not 
ſo much for the fear of the future, and for myſelf, that! 
was curious of this experiment, but becauſe it falls out 
in mine, as it does in many other families, that the wo- 
men ſtore up ſuch ſmall wares for the ſervice of the 
common people, uting the ſame receipt in fifty ſeveral 
diſeaſes, and ſuch a receipt as they will not take them- 
ſelves, and yet triumph in their good ſucceſſes. 

As to what remains, I honour phyſicians, not according 
Phyſicians to the rule, from neceſſity, (for to this 
worthy of eſ- paſſage may be added another of the pro- 
teem, and why. phet, reproving king Aſa for having re- 
courſe to a phyſician) but for their own ſakes, having 
known many honeſt amiable men of that proteſhon. 1 
do not attack them, but their art; and do not much 
blame them for making their advantage of our folly, for 
moſt men do the ſame. Many callings, both of greater 
and leſs dignity than theirs, have no other foundation or 
ſupport than the abuſe of the public. When I am ſick 
I call them in, if they come by my door, only to have a 
little chat, and fee them as others do. I give them leave 
to command me to keep myſeif warm, becauſe I 
chuſe to do it, and to appoint leeks or lettuce for my 
broth ; to order me white-wine or claret, and all other 
things, in like manner, at their own pleaſure, which are 
indifferent to my palate and cuſtom. I know, very well, 
that I do nothing for them in ſo doing, becauſe ſharp- 
neſs and odd taſtes are accidents of the very eſſence of 
Wine preſcribed Phyſie. Lycurgus ordered wine for the 
for the ſick ſick Spartans: why ? becauſe they abo- 
Gpartans. minated the drinking of it when they el 
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well : as a gentleman, a neighbour of mine, takes it for 
a molt wholeſome medicine in his fever, becauſe that 
naturally he mortally hates the taſte of it. 
How many do we ſee, amongſt them, of my humour, 
who deſpite taking phyſio themſelves, ule Manyphyficians 
a liberal diet, and live a quite contrary feldom uſe me- 
fort of life to what they preſcribe to others? gien 
What is this but flatly to abuſe our ſim- | 
plicity ? For their own lives and healths are no leſs 
dear to thein than ours are to us, and they would ac- 
commodate their effects to their own rules, if they did 
not themſelves know how falſe they are. 

It is the fear of death, and of pain, an impatience of 
the diſeaſe, and a violent and indiſcreet . 
defire of a preſent cure that ſo blind us; 88 are 8 
and it is pure cowardice that makes our mithetane the 
belief ſo pliable and eaſy ; yet moſt men 
do not ſo much believe as they acquieſce and permit, 
for I hear them find fault, and complain, as well as we: 
but they reſolve at laſt ; * what ſhall I do then?“ As 
if impatience were, of itſelf, a better remedy than pa- 
tience, Is there any one of thoſe who have ſuffered 
themſelves to be captivated by this miſerable ſubjection, 
that does not equally ſurrender himſelf to all ſorts of im- 
poſtures? Who does not give up himſelf alike to the 
mercy of whoever has the impudence to promiſe him a 
cure? The Babvlonians ® carried their ä 
ſick into the public ſquare, the phyſician of Di 
was the people, where every one that rows bog me 
paſſed by, being in humanity and civility N 
obliged to enquire of their condition, gave ſome advice 
according to his own experience, We do little better, 
there being not a woman ſo filly, whoſe ſpells and po- 
tions we do not make uſe of; and, according to my = 
mour, if I were to take phyſic, I would ſooner chuſe to 
take theirs than any other, becauſe, at leaſt, it will do 
no harm. What Homer and Plato ſaid of the Egyp- 
tians, that“ they were all phyſicians,” may be ſaid of all 
people; there is no one that does not boaſt of ſome rare 
It was a law wiſely eſtabliſhed, ſays Herodotus, lib. i. p. 9. 

| | receipt, 
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receipt, and who will not venture it upon his neighbour, 
if he will truſt him. I was, the other day, in company 
where ſomebody of the fraternity * told us of a fort of 
« pill made up of a hundred and odd ingredients :” it 
made us very metry, and was a fingular conſolation, for 
what rock could withſtand ſo great a battery? And yet 
J hear, by thoſe who made trial of it, that the leaſt atom 
of gravel would not ſtir for it, 

i cannot take my hand from this paper, before I have 
Voce wiiat the added a word or two more, concerning 


- phyſicians found the aſſurance they give us of the certainty 


their pretended of their drugs, from the experiments they 
nowledge of D 

re have made. The greateſt part, and, I 
their drugs. . think, above two thirds of the medicinal 
virtues confiſt in the quinteflence, or occult property 
of the fimples, of which we can have no other informa- 
tion than the uſe : for quinteſſence is no other than a 
quality, of which we cannot, by our reaſon, find out 
the cauſe. In ſuch proofs, thoſe, which they pretend 
to have acquired by the inſpiration of ſome dæmon, I 
am content to reccive (for I meddle not with miracles), 
as alſo the proofs which are drawn from things, that, 
upon ſome other account, oft fall into uſe amongſt us; 
as if in wool, wherewith we are wont to clothe our- 
felves, there has accidently ſome occult deficcative pro- 
perty been found out of curing kibed heels; or as if, in 
the radiſh we eat for food, there has been found out 
ſome aperitive operation, Galen reports, “ that a man 
happened to be cured of a leproſy by drinking wine 
«© out of a veflel into which a viper had crept by 
chance.“ In which example, we find the means, and 
a very hkely guide to this experience : as we alſo do in 
thoſe which phyſicians pretend to have been directed to 
by the example of ſome beaſts : but in moſt of their 
other experiments, wherein they declare to have been 
conducted by fortune, and to have had no other guide 
than chance, I find the progreſs of this information in- 
credible, Suppoſe a man looking round about him 


upon the infinite number of things, plants, animals, 


Meaning, that was troubled with the ſtone. 


and 
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and metals, I do not know where he would begin his 
trial ; and though his firſt fancy ſhould fix him upon 
an elk's horn, wherein there mult be a very gentle and 
ealy belief, he will yet find himſelf perplexed in his ſe- 
cond operation. There are ſo many maladies, and ſo 
many circumſtances laid before him, that, before he can 
arrive at the certainty of the point, to which the per- 
fection of his experience ſhould arrive, human ſenſe will 
be nonpluſſed: and before he can, amongſt this infinity 
of things, find out what this horn is; amongſt ſo many 
diſeaſes, what the epilepſy ; amongſt the many conſtitu- 
tions, the melancholic ; the many ſeaſons in winter, the 
many nations in the French, the many ages in age, the 
many celeſtial mutations in the conjunction of Venus 
and Saturn, and the many parts in man's body, to a fin- 
ger: and being, in all this, directed neither by argu- 
ment, conjectures, example, nor divine inſpiration, but 
by the ſole motion of fortune, it muſt be by a fortune 
perfectly artificial, regular, and methodical. And, af- 
ter the cure is performed, how can he aſſure himſelf, 
that it was not „ becauſe the diſeaſe was arrived at its 
ce period, or an effect of chance? or the operation of 
% ſomething elfe that he had eaten, drank, or touched 
cc that day? or by virtue of his grandmother s prayers ?” 
And, moreover, had this experiment been perfect, how 
many times was it reiterated, and this long bead-roll of 
fortunes and encounters ſtrung anew from chance to 
conclude a certain rule? And, when the rule is con- 
cluded, by whom I pray you ? Of ſo many millions, 
there are but three men who take upon them to record 
their experiments : and muſt chance needs juſt meet one 
of theſe? What if another, and a hundred others have 
made contrary experiments? We might, perhaps, have 
ſome light in this, were all the judgments and arguments 
of men known to us. But that three witnefles, three 
doctors, ſhould lord it over all mankind, is againſt all 
reaſon. It were fit that human nature ſhould have de- 
puted and culled them put, and that they were declared 
our comptrollers by exprels letters of attorney. yo 
To 
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To Madam Dt Dur as 


MA Au, 
* HE laſt time you came to ſee me, you found 
0 me at work upon this chapter, and as it ma 


4 happen, that theſe trifles may one day, fall into your 
* ladyſhip's hands, I defire alſo, that they teſtify, how 
* much the author will think himſelf honoured by any 
« favour you ſhall pleaſe to ſhew them. You will there 


find the fame air and behaviour you have obſerved 


4e jn his converſation, and, though I might have aſſumed 
« ſome better and more honourable garb than my own, 
would not chuſe it; for I require nothing more of 
*© theſe writings, but to preſent me to your memory, 
© fuch as I naturally am. The ſame conditions and fa- 
* culties your ladyſhip has been pleaſed to receive and 
« entertain with much more honour and courteſey than 
ce they deſerve, I will put together (but without altera- 
4c tion) in one ſolid body, that may, perhaps, continue 
« for ſome years, or ſome days, after I am gone; 
© where you may find them again, when your ladyſhip 


© ſhall pleaſe to refreſh your memory, without putting 


« you to any greater trouble, neither are they worth it. 
& T defire you would continue the favour of your friend- 
ce ſhip to me, by the ſame qualities by which it was ac- 
*« quired, 

IJ am not at all ambitious, that any one ſhould love 
eee and eſteem me more dead than living. 
fers preſent el. © The humour of Tiberius is ridiculous, 
teem to that e but yet common, who was more ſolli- 
which 1s poſt © citous to extend his renown to poſte- 

umous. . . 
cc rity, than to render himſelf valuable 
e and acceptable to men of his own time. If I was one 
ce of thoſe to whom the world could owe commendation, 


I would acquit the one half to have the other in 


<« hand, that their praiſes might come quick and croud- 
ing about me, more thick than long, more full than 

& durable; and let them ceaſe, in God's name, with 
We | „% my 
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* my knowledge, and when the ſweet ſound can no 
ce longer ring in my ears. It were an idle humour to 
* go about, now that I am going to forſake the com- 
© merce of men, to offer myſelf to them by a new re- 
© commendation. 
* make no account of the goods I could not em- 
& ploy in the ſervice of my life: and ſuch | 
% as I am, and will be elſewhere than in 
© paper. My art and induſtry have been 
cc ever directed to ſet a value upon myſelf; and my ſtu- 
c dies, to teach me to do, and not to write. I have 
c made it my whole buſineſs to frame my life. This 
& has been my profeſhon and employment. I am leſs 
& a book-maker than any thing elſe. I have coveted 
& ſo much underſtanding for the ſervice of my preſent 
and real conveniencies, and not to lay up a ſtock for 
ce my heirss Whoever has any merit, let him make it 
ce appear in his ordinary diſcourſes, in his courtſhips,, 
« and his quarrels ; in play, in bed, at table, in the 
c management of his affairs, in his ceconomy. I ſee 
ce ſome that make good books in ragged breeches, who, 
« if they would have been ruled by me, ſhould firft 
“ have mended their breeches. Aſk a Spartan, whe- 
ee ther he had rather be a good orator, or a good ſol- 
dier? And, if I was aſked the ſame queſtion, I 
ce would rather chuſe to be a good cook, had I not one 
ce already to ſerve me. Good God! Madam, how 
* ſhould I hate the reputation of being a good writer, 
c and an aſs and a ſot in every thing elſe: yet I had ra- 
« ther be a fool in any thing, than to have made fo ill 
cc achoice wherein to,employ my talent: and I am fo far 
„ from expecting to gain any new reputation by theſe 
ce follies, that I. ſhall come off pretty well, if I loſe 
© nothing by them of that little I had before: for, 
ce befides that this dead painting will take from my na- 
ce tural being, it has no reſemblance to my better con- 
cc dition, which is alſo much lapſed from my former 
cc vigour and chearfulneſs, and looks faded and wither- 
«ed: Iam ſunk towards the bottom of the barrel, 
© which begins to taſte of the lees.“ 


What goods he 
valued moſt. 


« For 
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For the reſt, madam, I ſhould not have dared to 
ur de h © Make fo bold with the myſteries of 
rallied pbyGe. = © Phyfic, conſidering the eſteem that 

&« your ladyſhip, and ſo many others 
« have of it, had I had not had encouragement from 
cc their own authors. I think they have, among the 
« ancients, only two Latinifts, Pliny and Celſus. If 
« theſe ever fall into your hands, you will find, that 
tc they ſpeak much more rudely of their art than I do; 
« but pinch it, they cut the throat of it.“ 
Pliny, amongſt other things, twits them with this, 
that when they are at the end of the rope, that is, 
when they have done the utmoſt of what they are able 
to do, they have a pretty device to ſave themſelves, of 
recommending their patients, after they have teaſed and 
tormented them with their drugs and diets to no pur- 
poſe, ſome to vows and miracles, and others to hot 
baths. (Be not angry, Madam, he ſpeaks not of 
c thoſe in our parts, who are under the protection of 
& your houſe, and all Gramontins.) They have a 
ce third way to fave their own credit, by ridding their 
« hands L us, and ſecuring themſelves from the re- 
& proaches we might caſt in their teeth, of the little 
« amendment we find, when they have had us fo long 
cc jn their hands, that they have but one more invention 
4c left wherewith to amuſe us; which is, to ſend us 
ic to the better air of ſome other country. This, ma- 
« dam, is enough; I hope you will give me leave to 
ct return to my former diſcourſe, from which I have ſo 
cc far digreſſed, the better to divert you.” 

It was, I think, Pericles *, who being aſked, © how 

„ «© he did?“ “ You. may judge, ſays 
dition he ſhall he, © by theſe,” ſhewing ſome little la- 
be, if ever he bels he had tied about his neck and 
8 bands of the Arms. By this he would infer, that he 
Phyſficians. muſt needs be very ſick, when he was 
reduced to a neceſſity of having recourſe to ſuch idle 


things, and of ſuffering himſelf to be thus equipped. 


I ds 


Plutarch, in the life of Pericles, chap. * 


Of the Reſemblance of Children, &c. 609 
I do not ſay, but, ſome day or other, I may be ſuch 
a fool as to commit my life and health to the mercy 
and government of phyficians. I ritay fall into ſuch 
frenzy: I dare not be reſponſible for my future con- 
ſtancy : but then, if any one aſk me, * how I do?” I 
may alſo anſwer as Pericles did, “ you may judge by 
& this,” ſhewing my hand clutched up with fix drachms 
of opium : it will be a very evident fign of a violent 
ſickneſs; and my judgment will be very much un- 
hinged. If once fear and impatience get ſuch an ad- 
vantage over me, it may very well be concluded, that 
there is a dreadful fever in my mind. I 
have taken the pains to plead this cauſe, 3 
which I do not very much underſtand, a motive of writ- 
little to back and ſupport the natural aver- 778 2gaink phys 
fion to drugs, and the practice of phy- 
fic, which I have derived from my anceſtors, to the 
end it may not be a mere ſtupid and temerarious aver- 
fion, but have a little more form; and alſo, that they 
who ſhall ſee me ſo firm againſt the exhortations and 
menaces that will be given me, when my infirmities 
are at the worſt, may not think it is mere obſtinacy in 
me; or leſt any one be ſo ull-natured, as to judge it 
to be from a view to glory. For it would be a ſtrange 
ſort of ambition to ſeek to gain honour by an action 
that my gardener, or my groom, can perform as well 
as I. Certainly, I have not a heart ſo puffed up, and 
ſo windy, that I ſhould exchange ſo ſolid a pleaſure as 
florid health, and a good plight, for an airy, ſpiritual, 
and imaginary pleaſure. Glory, even that of the four 
ſons of Aymon, 1s too dear bought by a man of my 
humour, if it coſt him three ſmart fits of the ſtone. 
Give me health, in God's name! Such as love our 
phyſic, may alſo have good, great, and convincing con- 
ſiderations: I do not hate whimfies contrary to my 
own. TI am ſo far from being angry to ſee a difference 
betwixt mine and other men's judgments, and ſo far 
from rendering myſelf unſociable with men, for being 
of 
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of another ſenſe and party than mine, that, on the 
contrary, (the moſt general courſe, that nature has fol- 
lowed, being variety, and more in ſouls than bodies, 
foraſmuch as they are of a more ſupple ſubſtance, and 
more ſuſceptible of forms) I find it much more rare 
to ſee our humours and deſigns agree: and there never 
were, in the world, two opinions more alike, than 
two hairs, or two grains: : their moſt univerſal quality 


is diverſity. 
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BSURDITIES, what is the greateſt Page 36r 
A Abydean's raſh death 
Accidents more intolerable than death 23 
Actions, good, to be judged of by the intention * 
external, no ſure index of the mind | 10 
animate words 423 
Admire nothing 342 
Adoration 247 
of one God made man 337 
Advocates 326 
Egineta's thumbs cut off by the Athenians 489 
Zmilianus Scipio's character 570 


Eſculapius ſtruck with thunder 586 
ZEſop's fables and mythology 


Affection of parents towards their children 68, 70, &c. 


natural, of mothers, very weak 
adulerace ib. 
of wives, towards their huſbands, till they have Joſt them 554 


loyal and vehement, of a wife towards her huſband 555 
A fſinĩties of the ſun with the divinity 


Age fit for marriage 76 
Ages of the world 
Ageſilaus canonized by the Thracians 27 


73 
mulaed by the Ephori, for infiauating himſelf into the 
hearts of the people 


l 
Agis, king of Spartz's anſwer to an ambaſſador from Abdera 4 
Agrigentines regard to their favourite anima's 136 
inconſtancy 4 
Agrippian's living without offenſive arms 395 
Albucella's ſuicide 383 
Alcibiades's character 870 
Alcimus's armour 99 
Alexander” s valour deſective 8 
ſacrifice to Thetis 289 
excellent above all other kings and emperors 566 to 569 
a&ioas that may fall under cenſure 567 
Alexander the tyrant, of Pheres, why he would not ſee tragedies 490 
Alexia, two extraordinary events at the ſiege of it 549 
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Almanacks lyars Page 446 
Alva, duke, compared to the conſtable of Montmorency 453 
Amadis des Gaules deſpiſed f 102 
Ambition, its power 9 
more untameable than love 535 
daughter to preſumption 432 
the only ruin of Cæſar's actions, 540 
of Cæſar full of miſchiefs : 69 


5 
Ambraciota's ſuicide out of impatience to enjoy the life to come 40 
Ameſtris, wife of Xerxes, cruelly pious 


2 
Amiot's language commended bs 
Anaxagoras, the firſt philoſopher who owned an infinite Creator 249 
Anaxarchus pounded in a ftone mortar 21 
Ancients good feHows 15 

uſed to go open-breaſted 163 
Andrew's, St. croſs 335 
Andradus of Daciz's grateful treatment by a lien 193 
Anger, indiſcreet, of parents 516 


tranſports men from their judgment $17, 518 
is pleaſed with, and flatters itſelf 


20 
is incorporated by concealing it Len 
how it ought to be managed in families 523 
arms valour 525 


Anguian, M. de, makes two attempts on his own liſe a 
Animals free agents | 167 


taken care of by men 


170 
ſtronger than men 15 7 
capable of diſcipline - 173 
more temperate than mankind 183, 185 
choice in their amours 184 
fociety 195 
ſenſes operated differently from thoſe of man 3069 
Anti- Cato's of Cæſar 


537 
Aatinous's advice, to the beſieged in Paſſaro, to kill themfeives 32 


Antiochus ſtopped in his conqueſts by a letter from the Roman ſenate 484 
Antipater's menace of the Lacedz#monians 


24 
Antiſthenes's anſwer to the queſtion, what was the beſt thing to 
learn ? 


126 

Antoninus, Marcus, his treatiſe 16 
Ants conference 179 
fore knowledge | 186 
Apollo, the prieſts of his temple panders 276 
Apollodorus's dream 47, 48 
Appearances, contrary, maintained in all ſubjects a 352 
of ſenſes thought to be falſe 374 

in human things 375 

Appetite contemns what it has in poſſeſſion 391 
Appetites ſpringing from love the moſt violent, why 533 
reſiding in the ſoul uncapable of ſociety — 

Appion's character | 192 
Apprehenſion, quick, of danger | 124 
Approbation, public, defirable | 12 


Arce- 
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Arcefilaus, what haſtened his end Page 19 
| his anſwer to a reproach that his ſcholars left his for Epi- 
rus's ſchool | 118 
gouty 212 


Archer refuſing to try his art to ſave his life 


0 a . 439 
Archias, yon of Thebes, killed by a plot, for delaying to open a 
etter 4 

Archytas, moderation of his paſſion 52 
Arioſto not to be compared to Virgil 104 
/ when born 216 
Ariſlippus's opinions in favour of pleaſure and riches 126 
acceptance of the perſumed robe from Plato 347 


Ariſtippus, why he ſuffered Dionyſius the tyrant to ſpit in his face ib. 
| his anſwer to Diogenes, who reproached him for not being 
Content to live on cabbage rather than follow the court ib. 


his gain by philoſophy "47 

Ariſtotle's filly compliment on man 211 

rinciples 237, 202, L 

— about the principle of natural 4 : 287 

contempt of ſlander 492 

Armies, monſtrous, of no great effe& 550 

Armour of the Parthians 94, 98 

of the French 95 

deſpiſed 95, 96 

of the French more burdenſome than defenſive ib. 

of the Medes 96 

of the Roman infantry, and their military diſcipline 97 

very heavy 98 

Arms, natural, of men 164 

Arreſts of parliament 241 

, Arria's ſaicide to encourage her huſband's 556 

Art, liberal, deſpiſed 239 

Artaxerxes, how he mollified the rigour of ſome Perſian laws 132 

Arts taught to men by other animals 174 

Aruntius Lucius's ſuicide 35 

Aſſaſſins think they merit heaven 513 

Aſtapa, in Spain, the raſn death of the citizens 29 

Ataraxy of the Pyrthonians 231, 242 

Atheiſm, what it is 147, 148 

Atheiſts reduced to acknowledge the Divine Power by force or by 

reaſon ibid. 

Athens, city of, its antiquity 335 

its air and ſituation 338 

Atoms of the Epicoreans, what 295 

Attalus made Pauſagias drunk | 13 

Atticus Pomponius's death by reſolute abſtinence from food 385, 388 

Augury the moſt certain way of prediction 181 

Avgultus's inconſtancy uncenſured by the boldeſt critics 2 

| temples | 273 

| obſcene epigram 189 

Aurat ranked among the beſt Latin poets | 453 
Aurelius Marcus's book ! 
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Authors works, when firſt burnt by the common executioner Page'gt 
| ſond of their own works 96, &c. 419 


PIER modern, that are ſimply pleaſant, merely entertaining 102 
arice's power 


Axiochus, a dialogue | 9 
B. | 


i ABEL, confuſion there 


Bacchus's name 18 


Bajazet's rippir.g up a ſoldier to be certain of his cating what he had 
no right to 


© 
Balls, dancers, and tumblers | | 156 
Barbarian kings way of binding themſelves to each other 488 
Barbels 195 
Baha, epigrams on kiſſing | 102 
Baths particularly uſed by every nation | 596 
and drinking the water 589, 595 
Beaſts alter their natural affection 90 
revered for gods 135 
entitled to ſome regard from men 136, 137 
impart their thoughts to one another 158 
free choice and inclination to work 160, 161 
have a language 165 
ſubtle way of thinking 171 
knowledge and prudence in curing their diſeaſes ibid, 
juſtice in ſerving their benefaQors 183 
inclinations have an analogy with thoſe of men 134, 187 
inclined to avarice 186 
friendſhip more lively than men's 188 
faculty of imagination 799 
faculties more perfect than men's 309 
Beauties maſked, why 392 
Beauty of the body, what it is 201 
of the Indians ibid, 
amongſt the Mexicans 202 
its preference ibid. 
a thing of great recommendation 424 
firſt advantage that gave pre- eminence to men 425 
and ſtature regarded in the perſons of princes nenn, 

42 
required in governors of places . Ibid. 
of ſtature, the only beauty of men ibid, 
ſingular, of Spurina, flaſhed and disfigured by himſelf with 
wounds and fcars, and why 547 
Bedouins held tranſmigration and predeſtination 473, 510 
Bees polity 160 
battle 191 
Behaviour proceeding from natural inclinations 415, 416 
Being dear to every thing | 276 


Belief of patients prepoſleſſes them with the operation of phyſic 587 
Bellay's memoirs ok 146 


Bellay the poet 453 
| Beſſus 


1 


Beſfus, how he diſcovered a murder he had committed Page 46 


Beza the 'Latin poet 457 

Bion an atheiſt | 147 

Birds, predictions from the flight of them 181 

ſpeech and penetiation 182 

of paſſage ibid. 

Bitches gueſs which of their litter is the beſt 182 

Blind men love exerciſes 358 

| a woman that was ſo and did not know it 487 

Blindneſs, counterfeit, became real 485 

occaſioned by a dream 486 

Blood of beaſts interdicted by Moſes, why 293 

of a he-poat good for preſervation of life 599 
Bodinus a good author 52 

Body, the matter that produces it 312 

capable of eternal rewards 425 

its qualities .420, &c. 

Boetia, Stephen, of his character 451 

Bogaz, his ſuicide 35 

Boniface VIII. pope, his character 7 

Books, immortal children 9o 

when firſt burnt by authority 91 

chapter of 99 

proper to tranſlate +239 

of a ſingular eſteem amongſt great leaders 542 

Borgealus's noble anſwer to the Romans 24 

Bowels of a Lacedzmonian boy torn out by a fox 527 

Boxing prohibited by Plato 497 

Braſilians died of mere old age 214 

Breach of faith has miſchievous conſequences _. 435 

Bretaigne treaty 479 

Brute creatures capacity 100 

Brutus and Caſſius 3r 

| upon Virtus 519 

Buchanan a firſt rate poet 457 

Bunel, Peter, his character | 138 

C. 

Alius, the orator, in a paſſion, becauſe he was not contradicted 521 

Cæſar, Julius, how he loſt his life by his neglect 44 

Cxſar, his Commentaries commended and criticiſed 112, 114 

treated as he deſerved 121 

his clemency towards pyrates 130 

death, the ſun mourned for it 381 

called thief and drunkard to his face | 460 

his diſpoſal of kingdoms 453 

very ambitious f £35» $37» 540, 50g 

his amours and other pleaſures inid. 

great character ©3580 552 

wonderful parts $37 

ſobriery ibid. 

called a drurtkard 538 
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Cæſar's clemency in the time of his government Page 538, 539 
art of war 524 tO 553 
readily obeyed by his ſoldiers 543 
his promptneſs in his expeditions 543, 544 
called his ſoldiers fellow ſoldiers ö 544 
his ſeverity to keep them in awe 1 545 

Cameleon changes its colour 180 


Canius's application, in the article of death, to obſerve the departure 
of his ſoul 


Cantharides, or Spaniſh fly 47 
Capua, the ſuicide of twenty-eight of its ſenators 37 
Caracalla's armour 97 
Carneades his viſit to Arceſilaus 212 
his opinions 238, 400, 401 
Carthaginians ſacrifice of children to Saturn 260 
Caſſius and Brutus 31 
Cat of Montaigne's 157 
Catene the robber's execution | 131 
Cato is counted a toper 14 
his virtue eaſy and habitual 120, 121 
the Younger's ſuicide 121, 387 
his regard to his wife 391 
the Cenſor, and Cato the ſuicide 501, 502 
health of him and his family 582 
Caunians baniſhment of foreign deities 278 
Cauſes of events in the preſcience of God 510 
fortuitous and voluntary | ibid. 
Cea iſland, a cuſtom in it | 23 
Celtiberians character 7 
Ceremony followed by moſt men 415 
Ceſtius's ſcurvy treatment by Cicero for deſpiſing his ſtyle 110 
Chance's great dominion over men 8 
Change dangerous to governments 445 
Characters of men in general not eaſily determined 2 
_ Charillus, how he curbed his paſſion 520 
Charles V's reſignation commended N 77 
of Bourbon's fignal at death 475 
Chaſan's fury on being reproached for cowardice 
Caſte], biſhop of Soiſſons, his ſuicide 40 
Chaſtiſement inſtead of phyſic to children 517 
Chaſtiſements ought to be defered till anger be over ibid. 
Chaſtity of the age wherein Montaigne's father lived 
Children not to be roughly uſed 75 
inſtruments wherewith to grow rich 75 
how they ſhould call, and be treated by their fathers 80 
of the Carthaginians ſacrificed to Satura 260 
gloriouſly ſaved by Theoxena from king Philip's edit 498 
monſtrous | 14 


abandoned to the care and government of their fathers 516 

of the Lacedzmonians whipped before the altar of Diana 528 
Chriſtianity, true, the mark of it | 142 
on what the profeſſion of it is founded 147 

| Chriſtians 
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Obriſtians zeal full of injuſtice and cruelty Page 145 
©hryſippus's notion of the deity 251 
of the ſeat of the ſoul 294 
rebuked by Carneades 356 
Church afflicted with troubles 393 
Cicero's works 107 to 110 
letters to Atticus | 109 
cenſured 110, 519 
very ambitious of glory 400 
Cimber, though oft drunk, kept a ſecret as well as ſober Caſſius? 12 
his conſpiracy againft Cæſar ibid. 
Cimbrians character 7 
Cimon's honourable interment of three race-horſes 137 
Circe's draughts 205 
Circumciſion | 335 
Cleanthes"s unſettled opinion of the Deity 251 
Opinion of the earth's motion 330 
reſolution to die 385 
Cleombrotus, why he threw himſelf into the ſea 40 
Cleomenes's ſuicide 30, 322 
deriſion of an harargue upon valour 518 
Climacidz, Syrian women, their office 169 
Clitomachus upon Carneades 239 
Clothes of our anceſtors made up of horſe hairs, to reftrain the ap- 
petite of love 534 
Clowns are the moſt deſirous of amorous performances 214. 
Coaches wonderfully ſwift 476 
Colonies of the Romans 478 
Combats of troop againſt troop | 481, 494 
Comedies written in Montagne's time cenſured 103 
Comines, Philip de 116 
Communication of beafts among themſelves 158 
of men with beaſts 165 
Comportment, diſdainful and indifferent, in the toleration of infir- 
mities, merely ceremonial 575 
Conſcience, its wonderful power 45 
ood, its advantage 48 
Pad. terriſies ibid. 
liberty of 461, 466 
Conſolation on the loſs of friends, what is the beſt 94 
Conſtancy, and perfection of virtue 2 
of a child torn with biting pincers, &c. 21 
its ſeat 1 
wonderful of ſome French peaſants in the civil wars 529 
Conſtantius, emperor, his ſtiff geſture 416 
Conſular place at table 45 
Conſultations of phyſicians 588 
Convenience none without inconvenience 466 
Cordus faſted himſelf to death for the fate of his writings 92 
Correction never ought to be given in anger 520 
Coſmography 331, 333 
Coſſus's character | | 12 
Courſer accuſtomed to the war 200 
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Cowards naturally cruel and bloody 
Cowardiſe evades the blow of fortune 
the mother of cruelty 

Creeſus's barbarity 
Cramp-$ſh's wonderful quality of benumbing 
Crates's receipt againſt love 
Creation of the world 
Cremutius ſeeing his books burnt, burnt himſelf 
Criminals diſſected alive by ſurgeons 
Crocodile and wren 
Croſs adored for the god of rain 
Crucifixes 
Cruel men naturally cowards | 
Cruelty a fign of it 

the extreme of all vices 

exerciſed in civil wars 

chapter of 

extreme, inſtances of 


132 
Cruelties in domeſtic wars, from whence they proceed 408 

of tyrants 497, 500 
Crying of infants, common with moſt other animals 163 
Cuckolding by the heathen gods 276 


Cuckoldry, the reproach of it ilenced 432 
Curioſity greedy for news 


natural and original evil in a man 


224 

of knowing, a ſcourge to men 418 
Cuſtom of gentlemen vicious and unmanl 94 
Cattle-fiſh, how it angles for the ſmall ſry 171 
Cynic philoſophers, an impudent ſe& 


351 
Cyrus, king, valued himſelf on his being able to drink more than 


his brother 14 
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Amindas's gallant anſwer to one who threatened the Lacedæ- 
D monians with Philip? 8 "aries : 23 
ay of judgment 


339 
Deaf-born, why dumb 166 
Death, a receipt for all evils 


24 
voluntary, the beſt 25 
depends upon the will ibid. 
voluntary, forbidden 26 
preferred to ſlavery and a wretched life 23. * 35 
ſought after in extremity 33 
deſired out of hope of a greater good 40 
voluntary, regulated by governments 41 
courageous, of a lady ibid. 
how it may be tried 53 
ought to hold proportion with the life before 1 it 122 
the laſt remedy for trouble | 222 
what it 1s 207 
for a reward | 349 
of men, a 11. great thing 379» 380 
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voluntary and effeminate 
wiſhed for 


Page 383, 384 
/ 383, 88 


38 
denounced by officers to perſons of quality condemned by 


the Roman emperors 
how to make it familiar 
uſeful, Jaudable, though not attainable 
miſerable, a ſign of it 
of another, how to judge of it 
its agonies, whether painful 


its horror diſpelled by the promiſe of everlaſting happineſs — 


Deaths, raſh, fatal 

Decii, both the father and the ſon 
Deformity . 

Deifications, and their juggling 
Deliberation very troubleſome 
Delos fixed for Latona's lying-in 
Demetrius's heavy armour 


Democritus, his extravagant preface to one of his books 


his wild opinion of the Deity 


his fondneſs for inquiring into natural philoſophy * 


met death 


ſaid to put out his own eyes 
Demoſthenes, the general's ſuicide 
Defire of love 


Deſires augmented by the difiiculty of obtaining them 


ought to be mortified by age 
row young again 
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Devotion full of paſſions 
Diagoras, the atheiſt 
Dicæarchus's opinion of the ſoul 
Difficulty gives all things their eſtimation ® 
Diogenes the Cynic's impudence 


his churliſh anſwer to Speuſippus's good-morrow 
his churliſh anſwer to his kindred who would have re- 


deemed him from flavery 
Dionyſius the tyrant, a poet 


the father's poetry and death 
* ſeaſes cauſed by imagination 


for which a man may deſtroy himſelf 
which the moſt painful 
other cauſes of them 
Diſſimulation mortally hated 
Divine Being, the natural way of approaching him 
his care of human affairs denied 
known by his works 
Divinity imprinted on the fabric of the world 
abſurdly attributed to virtues and vices 
what, according to the ancient philoſophers 


too curious an inquiry into it, cenſured 
Pivorces conſidered 
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Dog of Xanthippus buried Page 137 
revered as a king ' 1 58 

that ſeigned ;rſelf dead 173 

that got oil out of a Jar 176 
Indian's magnanimity | 197 
Dogs leaping and dancing 173 
motions in finding out the ways 172 
leading blind men 173 
revenging the death of their maſters 191 
capable of reaſon . 172 
trained to fight in armies 178 

more faithful than men 183, 191 
diſcovery of a thief 192 
dreams 200 
Dogmatiſts profeſſion 236 
Doing and ſaying ſhould go cogerher 518 
Dominion begets contempt | 417 
Domitius's cowardice | 333 
Dowry, great, ruin of families 8 
Dragon in love with a maid : 185 
Dreams 47, 363 


Drinking, a debauch in uſe amongſt the beſt governed nations 14, 


15, 17 to I9 
the laſt pleaſure a man can enjoy 17 


Drugs, myſterious in their choice and application 7 
on what foundation the phyſicians pretend to know et 

virtue 602 
Nn. a great and brutiſh vice 10, 11, 13 
to a 7 and dead degree 11 to 13 

amongſt the ancients. 14 

vice leſs malicious and hurtful than others ibid, 

recommended once a month ibid. 


a hindrance to love's feats 16 
indulged to the ſlaves by Lycurgus, to make the peo- 
le the more in love with temperance 480 
Duels common in the kingdom of Nanſingua 432 
conſidered 493 
Dwarfs at the table of princes 336 
Dying for fear of death 28 
E. | 
ARS, the longeſt, reckoned tae moſt beautiful 201 
dangerous organs 366 
paſſage ſtopped 371 
hairy of ſome animals ibid. 
Earth, vaſt difference betwixt the diſtant parts of it 265 
Eating, natural, and without inſtruction 164 
Education, violence in it condemned 75 
its end 452 
Edward III. king, his ſaying of Charles V. 472 
his politics | 479 
Egyptians vain ſacrifice 132 
regard to beaſts 137 


Egyptians 


- 
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Eyes of animals of divers colours, and their effeds 
of a philoſopher 


put out by him, becauſe they ſhould not 
rupt his mind gl 


Egyptians impudent precaution about their gods Page 253 
Election of two indifferent things, from whence proceeds 388 
rcferred to fortune and chance 444 
Elephant, rival to Ariſtophanes 185 
diſcovering the cheat of his keeper 176 
Elephants taught to dance 17 
ſubtilty | 17 
the greateſt force of the armies in the Eaſt 177 
religion 179 
repentarce 197 
Embraces of the Cynics in public 351 
Emotions animate preachers towards belief 326 
Emperor, in what poſture he ſhould die 47 
Empyrics 28 
Entelechia 292 
Enthuſiaſtic pride 22 
Epaminondas, the firſt man among the Greeks 569 
his valour and reſolution, &c. 570, 571 
fondneſs for his two famous victories 94 
tutor 19 
Epicharis's death on the rack 529 
Epicurean ſect 118, 327 
Epicurus, which he would have preferred, his books or children 93 
his life different from his doctrines x 127 
his inſenſibility 217 
his gods 251 
his atoms 295 
fond of glory 399 
Epigram, obſcene, of the emperor Auguſtus 189 
Epirotes flead alive 800 
Epiſtles familiar 482 
Equality of manners 4 
Error and ſuperſtition, daughters of pride 22 
Eſtates, the wiſeſt diſtribution of them before death $6, 8 
Eſteem of the people to be courted 412 
Eſtriſſae (Madame de) her love to her children 70 
Eternal, what it is 375 
Eternity of God | ibid, 
Eudamidas, his ſaying to a philoſopher, talking of war 518 
Eudoxus's earneſt wiſh to be cloſe to the ſun 244 
Events of particular aſſignation attributed to God 271 
Excellent men and women 553 to 571 
Executioner outlived by the perſon whom he had executed 32 
Executions whet the edge of vices 394 
exceeding ſimple death, perſect eruelty 130 
Exerciſe makes things familiar mT 
Exhortation to ſoldiers before a battle of great importance 545 
Experience, guided by chance not to be credited 592 
Eye, real, loſt, by counterfeiting the laſs of one 485 
preſſed down 361 


370 
COT- 


366 
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F. 
Aggot-· maker thought to have agenius for the mathematics Page 447 
Fainting 55 
Faith, its difference from human reaſon, &c. 14? 
pure giſt of God 227 
its powerful operation 143 
Farters, philoſophical 352 
Father, ought to be called ſo by his children 80 
Fathers, how they gain the love and reſpect of their children 74, 75 
ought to maintain and advance their children 77, &c. 


ought to make themſelves familiar with their children, when 
they are capable of it 


84 

hardhearted 85 
Fauſtina's medals | 272 
Fear of a fall, more inſupportable than the fall itſelf 431 
Fencers | 497 
Fencing art uſeful to its end | 495 
1njurious to valour | ibid. 

| contrary to the manner of fighting in battle 490 
Fez, king of, his victory in ſickneſs 474 
Fiſh that chews c 195 
Flora's amour with Pompey - 390 
Folly, what it is 22 
to venture what we have, in hopes to encreaſe it 433 

Force cannot effect what reaſon and prudence can do 75 
Forgetting, not in our power 218, &c. 
Form of man's being depends upon the climate and ſoil 338 
Fornication according to Arceſilaus 349 
Fortitude 226 


of a Spariſh peaſant 


Foxes judging of the thickueſs of the ice by hearing 168 
Francis I. brought learning into eſteem 


137 

Franks, from whence they came 478 
French accoutrements for war, ancient and modern 95, 96 
language 424 
manners corrupted 446 

their indiſcretion in foreign countries 494 


Frenchmen compared to monkeys 433 


Friers of Florence who would ſubmit their different opinions to a fiery 
trial 


511 
Froifſard's character. 
Funerals of the Scythian kings 


Fury and ſleep, two ways to enter into the cabinet of the gods 328 
Fluvius's wife's decent death h 


37 

inhumanity | 38 
G. 0 

Ames of divers ſorts 336 

Gaſcons generally addicted to ſtealing 73 

language | we | 424 

noted for obſtinacy 530 
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Gauls never permitted their ſons to preſent theraſelves before them, 


till they came to bear arms Page 85 
ſlenderly clad 163 

Geeſe nouriſhed with a public care 137 
Generation, principal of all natural actions 133 
Genitals, a man born without them 815 
Geographers of this time | 333 
Geometrical demonſtrations ibid. 
Geometry, how far uſeful 201 
Germans great drinkers 15 
drunk, performing their duty 12 
loggerheads 124 

Getæ, their manner of ſending deputies to their god 259 
Gladiators, Thracian, their oath 169 
Gladiators D 480 
Glaſſes, magnifying 372 
Glory due to God alone 397 
what it is ibid. 
contemned by philoſophers 398 
deſired, for the profit it brings along with it ibid. 

to be deſired for itſelf 400 
Judged by men's own conſcience 401 
recorded in books 41 
Goats trained up to give ſuck to children 90 
Goat's paunch, bal found in it 599 
God's favouring the deliverance of men, ſuffering under a languiſh- 
ing death ' 58 
God aſſiſts our faith, not our paſſions 143 
ought to be loved above all things 145 

his grace forms our reaſon 150 
equally exempt from virtue and vice 226 

has made fooliſh the wiſdom of the world 227 
unknown, adored at Athens 247 

the pagans idea of him ibid. 
Gods of men's condition 252 
God, the folly of pretending to know him, by comparing him with 
man 258, 262 

his power not to be limited by the rules of our ſpeech 268 
Gods having carnal knowledge of women 276 
2 of mens quarrels | 278 
aniſhed by the Caunians ibid. 


God's power profanely limited ibid. 

Gods of mean power 279 

terreſtrial ibid. 

mortal 280 

God made man, adored as ſuch 337 

only always the ſame 375 

his name, how it may be increaſed 397 

Gods, heathen, patrons of govecaments 413 
Good, imaginary of men | 20 

real of bealts ibid, 


what 1s the greateſt 214, 116 


Good 


E 


Good and evil, moral, confounded Page 369 
Goods of this world 


2 
Gooſe in love with a child 185 
Governments obnoxious to diſeaſes 477» 478 
Gournay, Madam de, her charaQer 45 
Gout, what Servius did to cure it 24 

counterfeited, became real 485 

Gozo iſland 32 
Gracchus's prompter 367 
Grandeur of the Romans 482 
Greek learned in old age 502 
Greeks and Romans compared 531, 532 
Greyhound's imagination 200 
Guicciardin's hiſtory I13 
Guiſe, duke of, ſhot at' | 512 
Gymnoſophiſts voluntarily burn themſelves 509 

H. 

Abit makes things familiar 51 
Halcyon's marvellous qualities and neſis 198 
Hands, the various things they expreſs 159 


Happineſs, eternal, what maſt be the change of our being to qualify 
us for it | 255 


imaginary, claimed by man, the real left to beaſts 205 
Hare tutor for valour | 


11 

Harpeſte, Seneca's wife's fool, blind, and did not know it — 
Health the regimen for it 182 
the beſt and richeſt good of nature 214, &c. 

too vigorous mult be abated by art 478 

a precious thing 580 

altered and corrupted by phyſicians r 

altered by uſe of phy ſic 591 
Heaven, God's palace 274 
Hedgehogs foreknowledge of the wind 180 
Hegeſias's ſaying of death 25 
Heirs, the choice of them 87, &c. 
Heliodore, biſhop's fondneſs for his romance 91 


Heliogabalus's deſign of dying delicately 


| 352 
Henry IV. (of France) how he chole to be called by his children 80 
Heptameron of the queen of Navarre 


129 
Heracleotes Diopyſius 212 
Heraclitus's notion of the ſoul 292 


Hercules, the ſexton of his temple threw dice with him for a ſupper 
and a whore 275 

Heroes ſhedding tears 
Hilary St. Dean's ſolitary life 
Hiſtorians pleaſant and eaſy 

of facts 

excellent | 

of the middle ſort, and of this age 
Hiſtories, the only good ones 
Homer founder of all ſeas 


20 
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Homer the leader of all generals 
guide and teacher to Virgil 


perfect inſtructor to the knowledge of all things 56g 
Honeſt, to be preferred to the utile 


78 
Honey 372 
Honorary rewards 6g, &c. 
Honour obtained by valour 402 
what it 1s 405 
Hope's end 30 
Hope of future glory 306 
while there is life 31 
Hopital, Þ, ranked with the beſt poets 453 
Horſes affection to each other 185 
dreams 200 
Hoſpitals for beaſts | 136 
Houſes, garriſoned, plundered ſooner than others, why 395 
Humanity towards beafts 136 
Humility and ſubmiſſion the parents of virtue 208 
Hungary given up by Solyman 484 
Hyperboreans ſuicide 42 
Hypocriſy decried in war 497 
Hypoſphragma 370 
1. Jo 
Aundice, its effect ibid, 
Idols cemented with the blood of little children 260 
Jewiſh women that caft themſelves from a precipice 33 
Ignorance, a compliment on the confeſſion of it 101 
its advantage 223 
recommended by religion | 209 
| her effects preferable io thoſe of knowledge 212 
Ignorant, better men among them than the learned 208 
Ill-luck good for ſomething 434 
Imagination of beaſts 199, &c. 
not the privilege of men only 199 
Immortality of the foul maintained by Arifiotle 313 
the ill effect of Plato's argument for it 140 
on what the opinion ſtands 306, &c. 
Inclination forced 363, &c. 
Inconſtancy of our ordinary practice 2, 3 
of man's deſires a proof of his weakneſs 39 


3 
Indians burning themſelves to deprive Alexander of the pleaſure of 
his victory 


Indies not conquered by the kings of Caſtile and Portugal 472 
Indifferency a fault oppoſite to curioſity 


4 

Infant, monſtrous 4 
Infants ſwathing not neceſſary 163 
Innocency grown into contempt 124 
Inſenſibility, perfect, not poſſible, nor defirable 217 
Inſtability of men's manners and opinions 1. 2 
| condition 446 
Intention the only judge of well - doing 10 
Intentions, ſecret 430 


Interment, 
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Interment, ignominious, for whom ordered | Page 28 
ointure, great, ruinous 85 
| > rae hope 31 
Joy, profound, has more ſeverity than gaiety in it 467, 
phigenia ſacrificed at the port of Aulis 260 
Irreſolution moſt common vice of man's nature 2 
Italians ſubtle and quick of apprehenſion, but not brave 124 
Jubellius's ſuicide 38 
Judgment, its uncertainty viſible to every man 321 
altered ſeveral ways | 322 

of things by the appearances thereof 374 

of the multitude contemptible 405 
Judgment's inclination 319, &c, 
weakneſs not eaſy to be diſcovered 324. 

Julian the Apoſtate's character 462, 463 to 466 
Julius, Caninus, how be philoſophiſed in death 52 
Juſtice 130, 226 
of laws 345 

K. 

Illing, an act of fear 490, &c · 
K Kingdoms diſpoſed of by Cæſar 483 
gained by the right of war reſtored 484 

Kings and coblers ſouls caſt in the ſame mould 191 
ought to command their armies in perſon, and to be active 

even on a death bed 471 

of Caſtile and Portugal not conquerors in the Indies 472 
Knighthood, orders of | „ Org, Ke. 
Knowledge, whether it exempts thoſe that have it from inconvencies 

20 

of literature diſcovers a treaſure = 

of pleaſure depends upon that of evil 217 

throws men into the arms of ignorance ibid. 

the increaſe of it increaſeth ſorrow 220 

how much the greateſt men have attained to 22 

of preſent things as remote from us as that of the ſtars 285 

of our own being | | 286 

of the ſoul very difficult to attain to 292, &c. 

treated like a toy by the ancient philoſophers 296 

human, its extent | 317, &c. 

of man very difficult to man 318, 319 

its baſis and butt 355 

guided by ſenſe 560 

L. 

Abienus buried himſelf alive, why QT 
Lacedzmonian lad who would not be a flave though captive 23 
Lacedæmonians anſwer to Antipater's menace 24 
polity without learning 7% I$$ 

prayer to their deity | 339 

1 children whipped at Diana's altar 528 
Ladies diſſuaded from preferring ſuicide to being raviſhed 34 
| French, better natured ibid. 


Ladies 


EI 


Tadies hönour and duty 2 Page 413 
Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, how poiſoned 536 
Laertius, Diogenes, his character "ee 111 
Language, mute | 165 
different in animals of the ſame ſpecies 166 

human, very deficient 268 
confounded at Babel 307 
Lavrentina, a whore, won at hazard 276 
Law of obedience, the firſt law of God to men 209 
Laws, ſevere, of Perſia moderated by Artaxerxes 132 
' how far neceſſary | 315 
ſubje@ to perpetual alteration 343 
changed in England ibid. 

of nature 344 

on what their juſtice is founded s 345 

of nature loſt in men 346 
authoriſed by cuſtom 349 

the juſteſt, partly unjuſt 469 
Lawyer, a pleaſant tory of one 597 
Lawyers debates, their contexture 445 
Learned men, why vain and weak 451 
Learning, its great profit and value 137 
brought into eſteem by Francis J. ibid, 


has its place amongſt the neceſſary things of this life 208 


not barely a remembrance of what we knew before. 300 
Leonora, Montaigne's only daughter 


| 7 
Letters, whether the reading bf them ſhould be deferred - 


4 
Lewis, St. how he prevented a Tattarian king from going to Ki 
the pope's toe | 143 
Liberty of conſcience 
Licinius, enemy to knowledge 


22 
Life, many ways to get rid of it 8 
of a wiſe man ibid. 

the contempt of it ridiculous 29 
painful aad irkſotne, exchanged for death 35 
future 256 

of men compared to a dream | 368 
Lion's remarkable gratitude 193 
Lipſius, Juſtus, his character 342 
Lord drinking to a high degree po” 15 
Love, how to be cured 222 
its aſcendant over the mind of man 329 

a law to keep it in breath 390 
ſtronger than ambition 536 
Lucan's fon Jock for his Pharſalia 92 
Lucretius's philoſophy too weak for a love potion 19 
character of his poetry 104 

Lybians general good ſlate of health 583 
Lycas's character 220 
Lye, of giving it | 455 
| revenged with a box on the ear | 492 
Lying, vice reproached to the French | | 459 


| 
; 
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Lying, reproached, offends | Pa 
* r, of the contempt of G 5300. 
condemned are” ibid. 460 
how expiated by the Indians 4465660 
3 the Greeks and Romane by ibid. 
M. 
Adneſs in great wits | | 22, 215 
Magpye that mocked the trumpet 175 
ahomet's paradiſe 254 
Mahomet a very great lecher 536 
Mahometans tearing their fleſh to gratify their prophet 261 
Maid throwing herſelf out of window for fear of a rape 4 
Maladies disfiguring the countenance the moſt dangerous 517 
Man whipped about like a top | | 3 
is a good doctrine to himſelf | 61 
whether it is vanity in him to ſpeak fincerely of himſelf 62 
© © how he ought to value himſelf - 63, 51 
why created rational | 
his reſpect due to the animals _ _ 
by what right he claims a ſuperiority over all animals 157 


not the only animal abandoned naked upon the bare earth 162 
the fole animal whoſe nudity offends his companions 203, 204 


wherein ſuperior to the beaſts 205 
his ſovereign good, what 214 
his beautiful figure „ 276 
thinks every thing created for him | 277 
his confuſed idea of himſelf 284 
called a little world ibid. 
why he ſeldom doubts 287 
defined by Plato 295 
ſolicitous to prolong his being 307 
his firſt production 312 
not the meafure of all things 314 
cannot find out what is neceſſary for him 339, &c. 
whether he has all ſenſes 357 


without any genitels 515 
Manners of beaſts propoſed to men, for the regimen of their health 182 
of the vulgar more regular than the philoſophers 453 


Marcellinus, Ammianus | 98, 462 
| Tullius's deliberate death. 386 
Mares honourably buried 3 137 
Marius, ſon of Mars and Venus | I 
Marot's diſpenſation to the ladies | 35 
Marriage, the fitteſt age for it 76 
knot 15 23094 

happy proof of it Yo va 553» 554 
Marriages between relations ; _——_— 
in honour among the Romans, wh 7 394 

Martial's epigrams a 205 
Maſk, why firſt invented 3 5 N 392 


Means, bad, the end goode. 477. 480 
| Meczaas's 
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Merænzs's paſſion for life Page 555 
Mechmed, emperor's barbarity 500 
Medes heavily armed 4498 SITY g6 
Melancholy 2 the moſt tractable, yet the moſt inclined to mad- 
| nets 215 
joined with delight 468 
Meliſſus's followers 26 
Memory ufeful to the judgement 4 
quite loſt | 439 
receptacle of ſciences 
Men of extraordinary worth 79. 2 
llaves to one another 169 
dei fied 25% 
of ſeveral forms 26g 
changed into wolves 1 
without mouths ibid, 
Men's advantage over other creatures 152 
Merlins in the Mahometan religion 276 
Metellus's virtue againſt Saturninus's violence 119 
Metrocles and Crates ſtrove which could f—t moſt 350 
Michael, St. order of 66 
Midas obliged to revoke his prayer to the gods | 340 
Midwives 240 
Mileſian virgins hanged themſelves ; 30 
Mileſians and Parians * | 9 
Mind, the productions of it as dear to authors as their children 
in an equilibrium 388 
what is its proper food | 244 
Mirth, how compatible with wiſdom 19 
Moderation has more work than ſufferance £44 
Monluc, Marſhal de, his ſorrow for having kept his ſon at too great 
a diſtance 84 
Monſters, whether there are ſuch properly 515 
are not ſo to God ibid. 
Monſtrous child 


91 
Montaigne's inconſtancy and fickleneſs 6. His character of his Far 
ther 16, &c. His ſwoon 54 to 61. His letter to Madame d'E- 
ſtiſſac 69. His marriage 76. His fondneſs for his book q3. 
Why he did not chuſe to name his authors 100. What he ſought 
for in books 101. What books he fancied molt roz, 103 to 117. 
His virtue 125, 128. His opinions 126. His tender heartedneſs 
128, 129, 132, 136. His friendſhip to learned men 137, &c. 
Why he was not for novel opinions 330. His ſafety in a de- 
fenceleſs houſe 389. His geſture taken for pride 416. How he 
undervalued himſelf 417. His diſlike of his own writings 41996 
421. His ſtyle 422, His language and perſon 424, 425, to 427. 
His conſtitution 428. His contentment 429. His delicacy and 
indolence 430. His averfion to deliberation 431, His diſguſt to 
ambition 432. To the times in which he was born 434 His 
| abhorrence of diſſimulation and lying 435. His frank and open 
Carriage to great men 437. His averſion to obligation and con- 
ſtraint 438. His bad memory 439» &c. His genius and fight, 

| | A an 
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and his ignorance of common things 441. His opinion of bim - 
ſelf 447, 448; and of the times 450 Why he wrote ſo much 
about himſelf 455, 457. His brockes killed in a duel 494. His 
angry diſpoſition 524. His patience nevertheleſs in the diſeaſe he 
always dreaded 572 to 574, 576, 578, His contempr and rail- 
lery of phyſic and of the faculty 579, 580, &c. 606, &c. His 
letter to Madame de Duras 604. Why he preferred preſent eſteem 


to that which is poſthumous ibid. What things be valued moſt 605 
Montdore ranked among the beft Latin poets 


Monferrat, Conrade, marquis of, afſaflinated My 
Montmorency, conſtable of, his death and character 453 
Monuments erected to beaſts | 137 
Moor bathed and purged to clear his complexion 590 
Morrow, a new day | 43» 45 
Mortality and immortality 265, 305 
Mothers natural love to their children very weak 89 
Motion of things below denied 267 


Muleaſſes, king of Tunis, what he reproached his father for 76 
Mules, why favoured by the Athenians 


miſchievous ſubtlet 


Muley Moluc, king of Foz, when dying, vidorious over the Portu- 
gue ſe | 


| 47 
Mullets, or ſcare-fiſh, helping their companions - 


I - 
Moltitude's judgement, why contemned = 
Muſcles ſtirring and trembling after the bodies are dead 59 
Muſes ſacrificed unto by the Lacedzmonians, why 410 
Mutes ſubtle and active te underſtand by figns 158 

33 N. | 
IN and ſhrimps | 196 

Names diſperſed into many mouths 408 
Narciſſus in love wich his own ſhadow 365 
Nature is above art | 161 
is kind to all creatures 162 
its ſpecial kindneſs to man 152 to 16g, 

the ſubjection to its laws 166 


its ſtody food for the mind 244 


many things in it contrary to our rules 266 
its alterations 


| 276, &c. 
Navarre, queen of, her heptameron 129 
Nauſi phanes, a diſciple of Pyrrho 267 
Neceſſity of things that are to come 510 


Negligence, vice oppoſite to curioſity 44 
Nero's reluctance at ſigning à dead wartant x 
Nerva's ſacrificing himfelf in pity to the miſerable ſtate of Rome 36 
News enquired after with great paſfion 


44 
Nicetas, one of the firft that aſſerted the motion of the earth 33 
Nightingales teach their young to ſing 


174 
Ninachetuen, an Indian, his remarkable ſuicide 36 
Nobleſſe of France 68 
Nove, M. de la, his charaQer | | 454 
Numa's religion h 247 


Number 


# 0 — — * 


bo. & If 


Nuwber counted by oxen 


Pape 174 
of every man's days preſcribed 7 n+ 
Numbers of men, cauſe of confuſion in an army 550 
O. 
ATH taken in the rude ſchool of fencers 169 
Obedience 209, 447 
due to the laws 34 
Oblivion vaialy preſcribed by philoſophy | 21 
Obſequies of the Scythian kings 16 
Ocean ſtayed in favour of the Halcyons 19 
Ocranus and Thetis, father and mother to the "= 376 
Old age liable to contempt, &c. | 
its comfort | 503 
what ſtudy fuits it beſt 504 
Old men, advice of Horace to them 23 
| ought to leave the uſe of the means to their children 70 
by whom deceived 82, 83 
Opinions, new, rejected, why _- 330 
Orange, prince of, his aſſaſſination 512 
Order of St. Michael of high eſteem in France _. 66, 349 
Orders of knighthood inſtituted to reward military virtue 65 
Orlando and Sacripante 97 
Furioſo's character | 106 
Oſtorius's ſuicide 384 
Oftraciſm and Petaliſm 531 
O:toman race not to be truſted | 437 


Ox, an old ſervant, favoured by its maſter — Gs 137 
Oxen, ſerving in the royal gardens of Suſa, that knew numbers 174 


P. 1777 | 9 
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